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Introduction 

Ye hnoiv eh that in forme of speche is change. . . . 


M any changes in educational theory, some changes in educa- 
tional practice, and much new educational terminology 
mark the years since 1931, when the first edition of this text was 
printed. The major changes in these twelve years seem to have 
arisen from five conditions — conditions which had long existed, 
but which finally reached public consciousness and aroused rather 
general discontent. These were: narrow departmentalism, rigid 
courses of study, undemocratic classroom procedures, submer- 
gence of the individual pupil, and separation of school and 
community. Little by little departmental lines were blurred in 
numerous communities by timid introduction of materials from 
science or social science — readings and discussions foreign to the 
conventional work in literature. Then in many of the more pro- 
gressive communities appeared those courses termed ‘'fused” or 
misnamed “integrated.” Later the “core” curriculum and the 
“experience” curriculum banished content courses based solely 
upon academic attainment. In these schools half of the school 
day was devoted to the exploration of the pupils' needs, abilities, 
ambitions, home environment and responsibilities. Here pupil- 
teacher planning was substituted for authoritative instruction. 
In many schools this exploratory course approximated and ex- 
tended the orientation and self-examination formerly to be found 
in the most successful “home rooms.” Or these courses might 
concern themselves with man’s development and advancing state 
of culture ; but such study was for the primary purpose of ac- 
quainting the pupil, indirectly rather than directly, with himself 
and his -own environment. In - these courses the pupil was no 
longer submerged, but was an active participant, consciously and 
voluntarily co-operating with the members of his group. In many 
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«.d al,« tie .dial ol tha stW aa » commun.lj eMter 
to already beea attained, largely IMonsi vattoua war activittes, 
^that an tnereaeed tnterxelauon of sehool and cnmtnmttty now 


Yet m spue ot the-e changes and this edueattonal ferment, 
mud! '«cboQ^ lias remained static There ate hundreds upon 
hundreds of 'ichools in our forty-eight states trhere, mth 
mumt> approval, smct discipline is imposed upon pupils, and 
where traditional minded teachers offer traditional courses in lit- 
erature and the history of literature, regardless of the commu- 
nitj le^el of culture or the needs and interests of the students 
In such schoo’s the "progressive” teacher is still regarded as an 
unsafe faddist, a troublemaher, usually weah in discipline 

But in the English departments of less consentional schools, 
and, to some degree, in practically all departments of English, 
eight changes are now obvious These are 


r Dtseppeafintce of manv of the older elasstcs Those works 
which held their place through tradition and eminent respectabihty 
rather than through their intrinsic interest and value to twentieth- 


century jouih are gradually disappearing 

a fncreaie of ■wide redfffng rather than mtenstve study of stngle 
books Intensive study of one text, even to the point of dtshke on the 
part ot the student, so that he might leam how to enjny other hooks 
has little by little giv en way to wider and more v aried teadmg 

3 Appearance of much modern matertal dealing with present-day 
problems The day when no pupil might read fiction m study hall is 
long smee past, and today magazines, newspapers, plays, biography, 
scmiicientific and historical books and articles, modem drama and 
vers^ and translations from many foreign writers all find a place m 
our EogJish classrooms. 


4 Recogntiton of the teacher^ duty to create a democratic aimos- 
siruAert students to the prt^leges and Tesponsihdstiss of 

is'SL'S ““ 
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5. Organizatimt of all -material around centers of interest. In more 
and more schools several interests (such as English arts, social 
studies, music, drawing) combined into a core curriculum built upon 
the general idea of understanding man’s social, political, spiritual, 
and artistic life have replaced the traditional courses in history, Eng- 
lish, art, and so on. 

6. Instrtrction in library use to further indioidteal research. Indi- 
vidual research, particularly in the thirty experimental schools, has 
played an important part in decreasing the lock step in classroom 
teaching. The reading ability and interest of each individual pupil 
determine the material which he reads. Anthologies and simplified 
books have also increased in number and in use. 

7. Introduction of language study not primarily to secure correct 
-usage, but to picture its history, its method of dcuelopnnent, its nu- 
■merous pitfalls for the uninitiated. This study of semantics and 
propaganda, practically unknown in the majority of high schools 
twelve years ago, reflects significantly our recognition of the need for 
national and international understanding. 

S. Instruction in the science of reading, in the last dozen years, 
perhaps the most universal change. Those schools and those teachers 
not offering skilled instruction in remedial reading are at least aware 
of their omission, and are now apologetic for its absence. 

Various forces, in part responsible for these changes, have been 
hrought to bear upon high-school English departments. For 
example, the Progressive Education Association has awakened 
teachers to the necessity of considering the pupil as an integral 
part in planning and carrying out any program. It has stressed 
the idea that educational development of the individual pupil 
does not rest solely upon his acquirement of facts and skills. But, 
above all, the FTational Council of Teachers of English, founded 
in 1913, has provided a constant stimulus through books, pam- 
phlets, the English lournal, and the Elementary Reviesv. It has 
kept teachers aware of the possibilities for servdee and for accom- 
plishment. To illustrate this new freedom and the development 
of each pupil according to his own ability and interest, the na- 
tional Council has provided such studies as Pupils Are People, 
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such as .« Ae En^ 

filled with experiments and theories by claBSTOom 


""^^rpresent text addressed to those students m no^al spools 
and coSeges who intend to teach English presents the problems 
which later they wUl face m their classroom> Since they must 
be both tr/ormed concerning literature and composition (both 
wntlen and oral) and c^ak^ed to the problems m the leaching 
ol English the text is so planned that 


1 It states the problem in composition or hteratore as a chailenge 

demanding original thinking , . , * i 

2 It tests the prospective teachers bnofwledge ano aonity in CiTSi 

and written expression 

3 It Te^u res them to make and to present orally exercises and 
as&ignr'cnta planned lor and discussed by the class and then solved 
and presented before the class by the individual By means of 
these class presentations — given m class hours or in special meet 
mgs termed laboratory periods — prospective teachers are led to 
test their abfiity of awakening interest m a subject, organizing it 
and luadly explammg and presenting the idea in such a way as to 
stiliol co-operative acUvity 


These three steps should awaken prospectiv e teachers from the 
passivity of the usual college learner and stimulate the crea 
live attitude necessary for the teacher pupil participation of the 
modem schoolroom In order to make the work as realistic and 
practical as possible, all material is illustrated by actual class 
situations In order however to avoid repetition of the work la 
college courses termed EducaUonal Theory and Methods no dis 
eussions of the general theory of education and of different cur 
Mculurns have been included' In the Foreword however m 


hLh wiUi Itot ot a niodeni experunental 

p' would s..n.e €ot a. (putt sammary Spears 

5cSo(.I Ctimculum and Itt Dirtct^^ 

Bwit Compsay 1^0 Joint Committee «i Curriculum The Chaneme rt,r 

X iTevt EdutaUorsl Vukcies Curn^on 
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spite of the possibility of repetition, there are a few illustrations 
of progressive practices and theories drawn from various experi- 
mental high schools. They may be the means of arousing question 
of, and perhaps discontent with, the all-too-familiar regimenta- 
tion of pupils and of subject-centered teaching still found in 
many of our public schools. These illustrations may also serve to 
suggest to the jmung teachers placed in a departmentalized high 
school how, little by little, they may bootleg into their own class- 
rooms manj'- of the attitudes and practices found in more pro- 
gressive schools. By this method it is hoped that prospective 
teachers ma3’^ avoid the disillusionment which overwhelms many 
enthusiastic beginners when, unwarned, they are confronted by 
small-town conservatism and hostility toward change. Hence the 
whole text is carefullj-^ balanced between what is desirable and 
wholly possible in some schools and what may be done in a small, 
conventional high school. 

With this text go my appreciative thanks to those who have 
from the results of their research or teaching experience added 
to the theories and practices that I should like to call my own. 
Grateful acknowledgment is due mj"" many students in both jMon- 
tana State University and the Bread Loaf School of English, 
Vermont, and the many librarians and teachers and high-school 
pupils who have given me aid and suggestions. Elsewhere many 
of their names appear in connection with their various contribu- 
tions. Throughout years of enthusiastic co-operation, T^Iiss Win- 
nifred Feighner, Assistant Librarian, IXIontana State Universitj'-, 
and the librar3>- staff have been of invaluable service. To Dr. 
H. G. Merriam, IMontana State University, and to Miss Edith 
R. iMirrielees, Stanford University, who have aided me in the 
writing of the original text and the two revisions, I am most 
deeply indebted. 

, X. B. M. 

^lissojila, jMouia 7 ia, 1Q43 
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Some Experiments in Present-day Teaching 

I. WTIAT ARE SOME ERESEISTT-DAY TENDENCIES IN JUNIOR- 
SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHING? 

I F YOU had begun 5>-our teaching in junior or senior high school 
thirty, or twenty, or even ten years ago, you would have 
emerged into an academic world less uncertain and far less ex- 
perimental than the one that now awaits you. Ever since the 
appearance in 1917 of the bulletin Reorganization of English in 
Secojzdary Schools ^ — that challenge to college domination, fixed 
curriculum, and pupil regimentation — the creative teachers of 
English have suffered from an uneasy conscience. To what has 
their conscience driven them ? To that type of work — stimulating, 
difficult — ^which today teachers are attempting in our ^'experi- 
mental” schools. In these schools, released from college restric- 
tions and given freedom by school boards and superintendents, 
the faculties are trying to build student-centered programs where 
the individual abilities, needs, and desires of each pupil are con- 
sidered, and where each pupil is treated not only as a member of 
a class but also as an individual. Recall that the teaching of Eng- 
lish, like all teaching, has been and is yet experimental. That 
statement maj’’ discourage you. It maj'" seem to you, as you look 
back at the long procession of teachers, that surely some few at 
least from all the tliousands who have taught should have dis- 
covered a best -way. And if so, the3'' might, perhaps, have patented 
it and proclaimed it to the world. Such procedure would seem 
sensible, economical, humane — ^but also it would be impossible. 
■When conservative folk scoff at the constant experimentation 

^ U. S. IDcpartment of the Interior; Burcati of Educaizon Btdlciin Xo. 2, 1017. 
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mental” schools. In these schools, released from college restric- 
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the faculties are trying to build student-centered programs where 
the individual abilities, needs, and desires of each pupil are con- 
sidered, and where each pupd is treated not only as a member of 
a class but also as an individual. Recall that the teaching of Eng- 
lish, like all teaching, has been and is yet experimental. That 
statement may discourage you. It may seem to you, as you look 
back at the long procession of teachers, that surely some few at 
least from all the thousands who have taught should have dis- 
covered a best way. And if so, they might, perhaps, have patented 
it and proclaimed it to the world. Such procedure would seem 
sensible, economical, humane — but also it would be impossible. 
When conservative- folk scoff at the constant experimentation 

7 - U. S. Department of the Interior: Btireau of Education Bnlletin No. i, 1917. 
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4 SOME experimei^s in present-day teaching 

m modem teaching of English and complain of the ‘ fads and 
frills (why a fad has necessarily a fnll attach^ has always 
interested me) they forget one important fact How can the re- 
sultant output remain unchanged when one combines three con 
stantlj, changing ingredients? In school there are changing 
groups of children from changing groups of parents with varying 
backgrounds These changing groups of children AS years pass, 
are brought up under changing religious social, political, and 
economic conditions In this educational expeiiment the most 
slowly changing entity is the teacher, but even she, particularly 
if she began her own high school study since rather than before 
1914, IS not an unchanging factor 

Creative teachers of English have always experimented I re- 
mind you of their experimentation for two reasons (i) to em- 
phasize that though you can provide yourselves with a few prin- 
ciples. wnd wwich «vfocTO.auon., you cawnot find a. ready naade 
pattern for your own teaching, and (2) to bespeak a sympathetic 
attitude toward the new type courses in English These courses 
are not perfected The teachers in the experimental schools are 
themselves the first to point out delects But the principle upon 
which experimental courses are built appears a sound one It is 
this A teacher 0} English must aid each puptl io develop htm- 
selj at hts tnc« rate and must assist htm to integrate Tokat he 
learns at school^ at home^ and in his community Many teachers 
add a second principle Teachers of English must attempt directly 
and indirectly so to form the minds of their pupils that these po~ 
tcnlial Citizens will uphold rather than menace those democratic 
ideals see assert but as jef have failed to achieve Various educa 
tors in discussing the expenraental school have Said that the 
ideal teacher for them would be one who holds the archeologist s 
point of vxew Ideally at least, when an archeologist studies pre- 
historic man, it is not grammatical man literary man, histoncal 
man whom he seeks to know but man with all his learning and 
sbihiy integrated into one rounded personality, a member of a 
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social group. Of course analogy is often misleading. If you 
embalmed your pupils, 3'ou, too, in the restful quiet of your class- 
room could regard each “rounded personality” undisturbed. But 
they -would be dead. Your question is a more difficult one : “How 
can I help my all too active twentieth-century boj’^s and girls to 
fuse the various materials acquired at school, so that school, 
home life, coramunitj" life, and later their lives as citizens may 
be saner, happier, and perhaps more altruistic?” 

Ho-w have some teachers of English, in co-operation -with 
teachers of other departments, attempted to answer this ques- 
tion? You are accustomed, in both college and high school, to 
speak of the Department of Historj', the Department of English, 
the Art Department, or the IVfusic Department. Have you famil- 
iarized 3’ourself with the e.vperiment vow being made at the 
Universitj’ of Chicago or -with the work carried on in any one of 
those numerous universities utilizing the Chicago plan? If you 
have, \’ou will recall that freshmen in these institutions no 
longer take Freshman English or Freshman History, but that 
they all enroll in a course given some such title as “Humanities.” 
There they are asked to consider certain aspects of man’s his- 
tory: events -which have occurred; ideas that have dominated 
men’s minds; and literature, sculpture, painting, music which 
throw light upon man’s spiritual and intellectual life. In some 
of the universities where such a course is offered, the students are 
free to attend lectures or to remain away. They may read as 
widely or as narrowly as they choose. "When ready, they attempt 
a comprehensive examination upon this panorama of man’s artis- 
tic, social, and political ideals and accomplishments. 

Contrast such a course -rs-ith your own freshman work.. The 
difference is probably striking. In this newer-tj-pe curriculum, 
students are responsible for their own learning. The slow and the 
brilliant are not shackled together bj-- hours and credits, but each 
may progress at his o-em rate. And most significant of the 
changed attitude Is the fusion of material. Departmental lines 
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are broken Students are not registering for four hours of litera- 
ture, unrelated perhaps to the life and thought of the time , ot 
for three hours of history, minus the literature, phiIosoph>, and 
art of the period JIaterial from four departments is so correlated 
that not four courses with similar objecU%es but one course with 
four phases, each inoU\ated by the same objectis-es, is offered the 
entering freshmen The attempt — as jet often unsuccessful, often 
confusing — is to assist the freshman to integrate the history, lit- 
erature, philt^phy, art, and music of certain periods of the past 
If the whole is mtelhgentlj fused, it should present to the enter 
mg student a balanced picture of certain epoch making periods 
in the life of our race 

Look at the other end of the educational ladder In kinder- 
garten and in the first two grades fusion such as that just d&- 
scnbed has long existed The teachers in these early y ears center 
their attention upon the child, not upon the specific department- 
alized infomiation that each child must obtain The pupil tells 
stories (English) about his number work (mathematics) and 
illustrates with a picture or cutting that he has made (art) 
Part of his tale he acts or pantomimes (dramatics) Or he brings 
a polUwog to class ard displays it (biology) as a prologue to the 
Polhwog Song ' (music) in which the class joins WTiether or not 
these kindergarten teachers ha\e an archeologists attitude of 
mind is open to quesPon, but you will note that their pupils 
work with thoroughly fused matenal which both teacher and 
pupd use quite innocent of departmental boundaries 

In this new tendency m college and the old in kindergarten 
y ou will recognize a certain likeness WTiat is it? 


I The pupil must be seen as a person, as a imiid reaching out in 
aU directions, regardless of departmenUl boundaries, not as a sponge 
which merely absorbs, more or less permanently, -specific infotma 
tioD poured mto it ^ 


1 FtaUit-ctoiie VT 
Caltform^l Quarterly 


of 


“The Place o! Suhjerta m an Intesrated Cumculoia " 

SecQrdary Educaturn \oI 9 (1933 p 335 
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2. The individual must be an active and creative participant. He 
must assume responsibility for himself, and, in so far as he is able, 
direct his own activities. 

3. The teacher must see not only her own subject but that sub- 
ject in relation to the pupil and in relation to present-day society. 
She must seek material to enrich her course or must discard it 
according to tlie needs of the student, regardless of departmental 
boundaries or of past conventions, 

Ha\'ing glimpsed college and kindergarten, you might now 
consider your own years in junior-high-school work ; then, if you 
are interested, read TFcsfcrn Youth Meets Eastern Culture.^ It 
is not only delightful reading, but it will give you a glimpse of 
what knowledge and skill, plus resources, can do to revitalize the 
often dry husks of junior-high-school English, history, geography, 
and art. Perhaps in this course, as in a course called “The Amer- 
ican epic,” offered by certain Los Angeles schools in the seventh 
and eighth grades, the outstanding qualities are the teacher’s 
dramatic presentation of a large quantity of related material and 
her imaginative approach to that material as shown in part by 
the creative activities of the pupils. Below are given the general 
objectives of the course in which English (consisting of litera- 
ture, mechanics, oral and written work), social studies, geog- 
raphy, art, and music are fused. 

A. “The American Epic” an Integrated Course 

GENERAI. OBJECXn’ES 

1. The acquiring in socially helpful ways of a partial appreciation 
of what our forefathers did for us. 

2. The beginning of an understanding of how the life about us 
has evolved out of the life of the past. 

3. A recognition of the more important present-day American 
trends and problems. 

4. The cultivation of a taste for reading worth-w’hile literature 
and tlie development of sldlls in oral and written expression. (You 

^ By E. F. Barrj', F. G. Sweeney, and A. E. Schoelkopf. 
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sentence structure when the sentences used show that drill is 
needed. Of course spelling, sentence structure, correct usage, 
punctuation receive time — ^when and where they are necessary 
for the pupil to do the work he elects to do.) 

PROLOGDE 

After the fall of Rome, Europe was engaged for several centuries 
in assimilating the civili2a,tion of the invading barbarians. Such 
famous figures as Clovis, Mohammed, Charlemagne, and Alfred the 
Great successively occupied the stage of history. Feudalism and 
the Church came to dominate all Europe. The Normans invaded 
and conquered England. Europe experienced contact and inter- 
course with a different and in many respects a more advanced civi- 
lization through the Crusades. Feudalism was undermined by the 
Crusades and the invention of gunpowder. The Humanists arose 
and the control of the Church was weakened. Men began to think 
for themselves. Science was revived and an impetus given to inven- 
tion. Marco Polo’s visit to the East increased the trade with the 
Orient. The printing press, which was to revolutionize learning, came 
into existence. Constantinople fell to the Turks and the trade routes 
with the East were closed. 

1. Approach. Read excerpts from books deah'ng with Our 
Homes in the Old World, bringing in such information as ViTiere 
Americans Came From, Why Europeans Came to America, How 
They Lived before They Came to America, and What Americans 
Brought from the Old World. Encourage as much reading as pos- 
sible in order to create or broaden the interests of the children. 
Medieval castle life is especially interesting to pupils of this age. 

2. Text References ^ 

Beard and Bagley: The History of the American People, Chaps. 

I and III 

Smith: Human Geography, Book I, pp. 219-275, 305-342; Book 
II, pp. 203-301, 304-349 

3. Reading List (Junior High) 

Beard and Bagley: Our Old World Background. 

Brooks: Story of Marco Polo 

Casner and Gabriel: Exploring American History 

^ These references prowde an extensive reading list. 
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Church Thi Cntsadcz ^ 

Coulomb, McKinJej . and « hat Europe Gave to Airenca 

Forman ixtortes of Useful Invertton 

Fumemore The Story of Robtn Bood and Bts Iferry Men 
Gord> Begtnmngs tn Eurofie 
Gray The Children’s Cr«5<r<fC 
Hall Boys Book of Cht^alry 
Our Aoteslors tn Europe 
Harding Stories of the Middle Ages 

Old TI arid Background to Atnertcen Btstory 
HaTres Boy of the Last Crusades 
Lamprey In the Days of the Guild 
Ifasfers af the Gudd 

>[ace and Tanner The Story of Old Europe and 1 outtg 
America 

Kida Daunt of American Btstory m Europe- 
Early Men of Science 
Pyle Rohm Hood 

Otto of the Silver Band 

QticnneE Hittary of Ev^yday Things tn England 
Rugg History of Arrertcan Cj dization 
Etevn Our LtUte Crurader Cmtsm of Long Ago 
Our Dttle A arman Cousin of Lang Ago 
Troubadour Tales 

Stevens Story of Children’s Crusade 
Tappan Heroes of the Middle Ages 
IChen Kmgits Were Bold 
Terry Lord and I assal 
VSpTlmot Stones of the Crtt jades 

4 Reading List {tleraentary) * 

Barter, Dodd, and ^ ebb The Croerth of a A’’ofion 
Beard and Bagley The History of the dtrtcncan People 
Ch^man and WTutnej The History of Our Hatton 
Foote The Story of Owr Republic 
Kelty Begmmngs of the American People 
Rugs Hwtory of Amertcan Crdltzatian 

EducaiMn 5«4«ia Jiie Los hssAes City 
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Tryon, Liagley, and Morehouse: The American Auction Yes- 
terday and Today 

5. Activities 

1. Wandering minstrels often came to the banquet hall of the 
castle. Since the people had few books and no magazines, a wel- 
come was given to the minstrels who sang of great deeds of heroes 
in other lands and times. Dramatize such a scene. 

2. Suppose you were to go to sleep and awake one thousand 
years ago in a castle in Southern France. Give an account of the 
things which a person of your age would do in the regular life of 
the castle. 

3. Imagine you are the lord of an English manor, and a group 
of stranded people ask to remain overnight. Invite them in, show 
them over the grounds, and tell them all about the life lived there. 

4. Write and present a dialogue betu'een yourself and a master 
workman of a medieval guild. In the conversation, bring out the 
steps which you must take to become a master workman. .•\lso, 
have the master workman persuade you that his guild is the best 
one for you to join. 

5. Collect pictures or make drawings to show the nature of the 
Gutenberg printing press. Explain how it worked and compare with 
a modem press. 

6. Write and present a series of dramatic episodes which might 
be given over the radio, depicting King John and the signing of 
the IMagna Charta. 

7. Imagine yourself a guest at a banquet in an old English castle. 
Tell about the people there, the arrangement of the table, what 
they had to eat, what they wore, and what they talked about. 

8. Jdake an outfit of armor with shield, weapons, and trappings 
for both knight and horse. Use paper and paste and cut the knight 
and horse from cardboard if you do not have some toy forms to 
use, 

9. Jvlake a map showing the routes of the Crusades and give 
accounts of the experiences and hardships endured by the Cru- 
saders. 

10. Read an interesting book dealing with life in Europe before 
1492 ; make an original jacket for the book and on the inside flap 
write a brief review -with the idea of interesting others in the book. 

11. Draw a map showing the route of Teif Ericson and give tlie 
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Class an account ot hxs tnp Also explain tis expeditioa was 

not iollowed by coloniiaUon 

la Wcite a nevrspaper article on one of the following 

Tbe Angles and Saxons Mal-e War on Btitain. 

The Danes Alahe War on Britain 
The Fair m the Aliddle Ages 
Printing Is Imented 
The Spanish Armada Is Defeated 
Constantinople Tahen by the Turhs 
The Hundred Tears at Is Ended 

If the whole Mint of worh were before >ou >ou would see that 
prose and poetry, oratory and drania are all a part of the course, 
as are also brief, superficial explora^tions into the science of agri 
culture inmmg transportation, and domestic science Perhaps 
jou would also nbte a dearth of real literature Here more than 
in the first course mentioned, If est^m I outh Meets Eastern Cul 
fure, whimsical or imaginative verse and prose, although it would 
he possible to introduce them, apparently play hut small part 
Factual material predominates 

The attempt to correlate material and to present this material 
largely through pupil activities is clear to jou, is it not? Con 
Elder the detailed description of the course guen m Western 
i oulk Zteets Eastern Cwhurc, or e\eii the briefly shetched Ix?s 
Angeles course and then contrast them with the work offered in 
many states in the last two years of the grade school There in 
many systems the literature studied is bound in three or four 
grade-school readers and those boohs comprise practically all 
the reading requited or expected Or again compare these newer 
courses with the tra\e*!ty existing in certain states where 'schools 
are dominated by a state eighth grade examination There yon 
may find one year given over largely to grammar drill, practically 
unmotivated by oral or written use This drill is termed * F-xig 
h^ fis It any wonder- that high-school pupils fight shy of later 
courses so designated?) Reading belongs m another and is 
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termed “Literature.” Yet it is wise to remember one thing. Even 
under so unpropitious an organization, good teachers have in the 
past taught interestingly and well. Remarkable as it may seem 
when one considers all the restrictions of subject and of examina- 
tions imposed upon them, they have succeeded in giving broadly 
humane courses and have by their teaching increased their pupils’ 
understanding of literature and therefore of life. It is important 
to remember that character, knowledge, skill, pleasing personal- 
ity, and enthusiasm are still and have always been the dominant 
factors in successful teaching. 

B. ^‘Social Living," an Integrated Course 

A third practice found in many of these fused courses is this : 
not only do teachers of English in co-operation with teachers of 
other departments attempt through geography, history, music, 
art, and literature to re-create the life of past times with its 
problems and beliefs; and not onlj' do they try to aid their pupils 
to integrate this material in their own brains, but they also begin 
with modern problems and work from the present to the past. 
By this reversal of the chronological order they believe that in- 
terest is aroused, and the ultimate purpose of the course — b. 
clearer understanding of the social and political life of the pres- 
ent — is more readily kept in mind by both teacher and pupils. 

A glimpse of several such courses may prove useful, and will 
indicate to you the outstanding experiments being carried on in 
those schools where English is fused with material drawn from 
other subjects. These classes sketched, remember, are not found 
in conventional but in experimental schools. 

A course more or less typical of the work carried on in experi- 
mental schools is one for freshmen and sophomores called “Social 
Living” which includes fusion of English, Social Studies, Art, and 
Music. The course opens with discussion of the pupils’ own prob- 
lems — economic, social, moral. It then broadens to the community 
problems and to the problems confronting the pupils’ parents. Fi- 
nally a study is made of national and international problems. On 
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the part of the teachers, preparation for this course cowred a 
period of two years, during which time faculty committees laid a 
foundation for their work by the readmg of psychology, and soaal 
and economic theory The school is provided with a “Social I-iving 
Room” in which celebrated pictures are placed and discussed, and 
where pupils can play phonograph records of recognized masters 
and hear discussions of the men and their work Teachers of various 
traming are working toward a common goal and are co operating 
in order to provide for each pupil for two jears an approximation 
of a cultured home in which art, music, literature, personal and 
national problems, are studied and discussed * 

Assume that this two jear experimental course is well con- 
ceived and well presented, then ask yourself three questions 

I M ould you have enjoyed and profited by it as a high school 
underclassman? 

jj Would it have given you as a college freshman a basis more 
or less satisfactory than the one you had upon which to found 
your knowledge of the world about you and to meet cultured people 
in intelligent discussion? 

3 As the teacher of such a course, how would you have to sup- 
plement your present mental equipment? Do you note the greater 
necessity for training m history, sociology, econooucs, and art for 
these teachers in experimental schools? 


C “Along the Forty first Parallel,^' an Integrated Course 


A fourth experiment is one that attempts correlation itx the 
tenth year between English and social studies by presenting a 
cross section of present day America, the forty first parallel of 
latitude being chosen as the line for cross sectioning Such a 
study seems, at first sight, too ambitious for high school sopho 
mores, but, naturally, the work is both elementary and super- 
ficial The attempt, however, to correlate material, to awaken 
Intelligent interest, and to give bo>s and girls of hi^ school age 


S''*""*'* High School, 

GUf, CdUorma ftom the rfconJs ot the Ei^hsh Section Steetin-B' 
Cumcitum Conrerence, Etxmtoid UuJvervity, CahforWjimenS ^ 
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some definite knowledge of their own land in both its physical 
and social aspects shows again the earnest attempt to aid pupils 
in integrating that material which heretofore has been unrelated 
and presented in separate departments. This sur\fej’’, given two 
hours a day throughout the sophomore 5’-ear, the first hour taught 
by the social-science teacher, the second by the teacher of Eng- 
lish, consisted of six units of work. Throughout the six units the 
objectives held by both teachers were the same, and when 
feasible, both teachers remained in the room for the two hours. 
To correlate the work as closely as possible, the two teachers 
(i) used the same room, (2), accepted the same oral and written 
reports, reading lists, and topics. Such correlation or fusion of 
materials did not, of course, preclude drill upon oral and written 
composition, spelling, and the mechanics of writing. It insured 
emphasis upon correct speech and writing during at least two 
hours of the pupils’ school day. The units of work in the order 
presented were as follo-v%'s; a study from east to west along the 
forty-first parallel of (i) geologic formations, (2) racial prob- 
lems, (3) economic problems, (4) social problems, (5) political 
problems, (6) institutions and problems of the indhndual (home, 
church, school, literature, arts, amusements). The advantage of 
having two teachers present this work rather than having it pre- 
sented by either a teacher trained in social studies or one trained 
in English is at once apparent. Unlike certain of the experimental 
courses, in this one neither teacher is attempting to present ma- 
terial with which she is only superficially acquainted. Hence 
misinformation or unsound theory is avoided, and neither the 
pupil’s factual information nor his imaginative growth is neg- 
lected. Furthermore two personalities and two approaches to the 
same problem offer stimulus to the pupils, particularly in a two- 
hour period. But such a course also offers serious difficulties. The 
most serious, probably, is that of securing two differently trained 
teachers, each accustomed to a strictly departmentalized sj'stem. 
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who can and will work together with complete harmony and one- 
ness of objectJ%e. 

Z> ‘'An Analysts of an American’s Rights f’ an Integrated Course 

In sttmulaUng fashion, Principal Frank 1 , Cinromn^ presents 
an expenment earned on m the high school in CbicOt Cahfomia, 
which, if jou find it interesting, 5 on can in\estigate for j our- 
selves ^ The course, a fusion of English and sodil studies, con- 
sists of SIX units, each unit motivated by one of the six rights of 
American citizens ‘=et forth in the preamble of tlie Constitution* 
fi} to form a more perfect union, (z) to establish justice, (3) 
to insure domestic tranquillity, (4) to pro>ide for the common 
defense, (5I to promote the general welfare, and f6) to secure 
the blessings of hbertj In this course each topic begins with a 
consideration of present-day conditions After tins investigation, 
the class traces each topic haclk to Colonial days, thus seeking an 
explanation and better understanding of present hfe. The benefits 
from such fusion are well summarized in the following statement 

Such a course might enable pupils to realize for the first time 
that American Lterature is aa outgrowth of the Amencaa experl 
merit m democrac> and to Ttahze that their expanding acquaintance 
with hislory should challenge them to accurate and adequate wntmg 
and speaking Too often history has valuable content but atromou: 
Engh^, too often English has correctness but no cxmtenE Educatioi 
might fiounsb best if one course had both points of emphasis Teach 
ers capable of teaching combined cour«ies certainly can be found to- 
day, and many more can be tramed. In short, the diBcully of amal- 
gamated courses la not m the theory of amalgamation, the difficulty 
bes m reactionary, visionless teachers, wedded to extreme d^iart- 
mentahsm on the one hand and on the other to the fetish of school 
credits Happily, a few schools are catching the visjon of new 
possibibUes * 

1 Knak E, "Praetices la Fusion of Sublet Matter m tanoos 

Ctnitsea, C&j/enua Quarltfjy of Secoitdarj Educatum, \oL lo {1934), pp 
IB- 

* Lytaaa, R L. Tie 0/ jAe Supptemoitare 
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E. A Summary of Many Courses 

A summary of many tj-pes of English programs which it would 
repay you to investigate is given by Dr. R. L. Ljunan in The En- 
richment of the English Curriculum, Chapters IV, V, and VI. 
You will find discussion of "Informal Association of the English 
Department with Other Departments,” "Constructive Relations 
between the English Department and Other Departments,” and, 
last, in Chapter VI, “Combinations or Amalgamations of English 
with Other Subjects.” Here j'ou can get a broad view of current 
practices, and can profit by reading conclusions concerning them 
drawn by one ■well versed in both the theory and the practice of 
English teaching. 

F. An Elective Course in “Social Living’ 

The last experimental school from which I shall cite an exam- 
ple differs interestingly from those already mentioned. A course 
in Social Living is required, but, unlike other programs sketched, 
English is not included in this required course. Surprising as it 
■may seem, all English work in this school is elective. The enter- 
ing freshman, his parents, and his school counselor, together, 
plan his high-school work. If, even after conference of all three, 
the freshman still does not desire to carry a course in English, it 
is omitted from his program. It might appear probable that many 
pupils, given such freedom, would omit English training entirely. 
Such, however, has proved not to be the case. Even though Eng- 
lish is purely elective, it has been found, at least in this one 
school, that there are at present more elections and therefore the 
need for more courses than in the days when English was a re- 
quired subject. In the conferences of pupil, teacher, and parent, 
the pupil is asked to consider what he needs in English and what 
he desires. If he knows that he speaks badly, he may elect oral 

Educational Monograph No. sg, January, 1931, pp. 210-211. University of 
Chicago Press. 
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English But in such a class — ^thanks in part to the fact that even 
a rado artist first must write his script— some written work 
enters Drama may interest him hut there again along with 
much expenencc in oral work and in appearing before his fellow's 
some wrritten work plus its accompaniment of traimng rn the 
mechanics of writing is carried on by means of the construction 
of dialogues or even of brief pla>s 

Three cond tions exist here (the deductions are my own) to 
account for the fact that without compulsion the enrollment m 
English courses remains large First information as such is not 
given an important place in any class In its stead pupil activity 
IS of paramount importance and learning by doing — Dr 
Dewey s phrase — is the aun held before every pupil an the school 
Group activity as well as individual projects however, is one of 
the teacher s objectives and an earnest attempt is made by the 
faculty to cultivate in students not only individual initiative but 
also a cpint of co-operatipn A second condition that accounts for 
large elections in English is this Every class is definitely labeled, 
so that pupils know what to expect from a class before they 
enter Gone is that disquieting vagueness accompanywig. such 3 - 
label as roA or 12B English In its place lo a course m drama 
one in meidianics of writing one in library reading and even one 
in * rad o English (which translated means oral expression 
plus as much wntten work and library reading as the teacher of 
Engl sb can secure) The third cau«e for popularity of unrequired 
English courses is doubtless obvious to you Each class must at 
tract Its pupils in other words each class is on trial Conse- 
qucntlj a definite effort is made to create courses that will be as 
alluring and as interesting as possible The danger here is ap 
parent If a thirteen year-old mind with its already established 
interests is to determine the child s education either froth may 
replace more solid fare or interests may be deepened but not 
broadened by such education 
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G. General Tendencies Apparent in These Experimental Courses 

It is too soon to draw more than tentative conclusions concern- 
ing the various innovations introduced into experimental schools. 
What their faculties ask, with almost pathetic eagerness, is the 
right to work quietly, undisturbed by criticism or by praise, until 
they have themselves had time to reach some satisfactory deci- 
sions concerning their experiments. Such being the case, it is un- 
fair for a casual visitor to attempt evaluation. Since, however, 
you may wish to utilize in your own teaching some practices 
based upon these courses, tentative observations may be allow- 
able. Obviously the courses are as yet experiments. But, so far, 
what straws in the wind may one observe? Apparently two 
tendencies are discernible. 

1. In the ninth and tenth grades much of that material termed 
cultural which was formerly found in high-school courses has dis- 
appeared. 

2. In the last two years, the work, although it approximates more 
closely the high-school classes of the past, covers a wider field, and 
the pupils are encouraged to adventure more independently. 

You will observe that in teaching in an experimental school 
one serious difficulty confronts the teacher. In those classes 
where widely different material is fused, or where each pupil is 
encouraged to follow his own interests more or less regardless of 
the unit material planned, teachers must at times find themselves 
conducting classes and presenting material about which they 
have but scanty information. The secondary school, it is true, 
demands neither research workers nor eminent scholars, but 
when the blind lead the blind — ^in this case, perhaps their most 
serious injury is not physical. At present, respect for sound 
learning, good craftsmanship, and definite information is men- 
aced. Yet good may come from this very danger. If in the future 
departmental lines are to be far less clearly drawn than today — 
and I believe that they are — ^it is evident that a more generous 
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education in history and sociology must be demanded of those 
who are to teach English m secondary schools Greater breadth 
of \ision, deeper insight into the possibilities of literature teach- 

inw sadly needed in the past and needed today — will be even 

more necessary Fused material from social studies and art may, 
if wi'^cly used, immeasurably enrich the pupils’ study of litera- 
ture, if unwisely U'-ed, they Tnay readily Usurp the place of real 
literature, thus eliminating the spiritual and aesthetic growth 
now possible — even though often not attained This substitution 
in English classes of factual for imaginative content, a substitu- 
tion of which doubtless you have been aware and which is par- 
ticularly obvious in the last course of study mentioned, is given 
challenging form by an administrator in one of the large city 
sj'stems 

If the classics stand m the way of vita! education, so much the 
worse tor the dassjcs Thej wiB hive to pass over into the other 
area of the social studies curriculum organized for the benefit of 
bright pupils going to college or pupils whose parents wish them 
to ha>e a conventional education ‘ 


Such a comment shows well the present day attitude toward 
literature teaching held by many administrators It implies that 
for pupih unfitted for college, literature of the past has nothing 
to offer Bach of the comment just quoted, however, lies a senous 
misapprehension Many classics, it is true, are ill suited for high 
school studj , many classics demand careful preparation on the 
part of the teacher, and an imaginative treatment Much bad 
teaching is done But the classics, carefully selected and wisely 
Vaught, had m the past and still have permanent value, not for 
the hrdhaut only, hut for the butcher, the baher, and the maker 
of "Mazda lainp& — people who need even more than their more 
gifted companions the strength and beauty to be drawn from 
Homer or Shakespeate, the pathos and humor of Dickens, the 


H of Subjects lu an lotegiated Ctimculum,” 

CcUi^nuL Quarterly of Secondary Educ^Uo^, V ol , ^,,35 3O, p 242 
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courage of Kipling's verses, and the philosophy of an Emerson 
or a Wordsworth or a Thoreau. Because English — once admitted 
to be of supreme importance and required for all twelve of the 
school years — has been taught badly, you find it today in tem- 
porary disgrace. And it has been taught badlj' because man^'- ill- 
prepared teachers, teachers w'ho themselves lacked intellectual, 
imaginative, emotional, or aesthetic appreciation for it, have 
atterhpted to teach literature in hundreds of classrooms through, 
out the United States. And too often even potentially good 
teachers have taught literature as divorced from life and present 
living. They did not see, or at least did not make their pupils 
see, Coriolanus as the age-old and present-day struggle of the 
idealistic aristocrat against the \mlgar stupidities of those who 
would pull all down to their own level; they did not see Ulysses 
as Bjwd or Scott or Peary “forever roaming with a hungry 
heart,” nor yet as the age-old s3mibol of courage and unwavering 
persistence. Teach modern literature, of course, but be careful 
not to eliminate from your pupils’ reading menu everj’thing ex- 
cept the modern. Do not impute to the classics the teacher’s 
stupidities and lack of vision. 

For you the chief interest in these experimental comses prob- 
ably lies in the vista of related material which they open to you 
and in the constant emphasis upon aiding each pupil to develop 
himself. They should make clear, too, the necessity for keeping 
your classes alive and interesting, and seeing jmur teaching as a 
means of liberating each pupil and training him to use all his 
faculties. But most important of all, they should show you the 
necessity for a truly “liberal” education on 3'Oiir own part, so 
that you can offer to your pupils not only literature, but litera- 
ture richly set -with its accompaniment of history, sociology, art, 
and music. Obviously no yoimg teacher has this wealth of back- 
ground, but the realization that such a faackgrovmd is desirable 
for the teacher of literature is the first necessary step in acquir- 
ing it. 
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II. 'WHAT ARE SOME PROGRESSIVE IDEALS THAT YOU OAN 
REAEIXE in a DEPARTMENTALIZED HIGH SCHOOL? 

Suppose that you are not a free agent m curriculum building, 
but that you are confronted by closely draivn dtpattmeniaA Imts 
and a more or less fixed course of study lYbat progressive work 
can you do? Vour own progressive or nonprogressive attitude 
will determine xbat question If you ate one type ot person, you 
Will continue to toaeh. selection after selection as if your solfl 
purpose were to see that every sophomore in your class knew 
the plot, setting, characters, and style of each brwk studied, that 
your seniors knew the mam names, personalities, titles of works, 
and one selection from each outstanding author from Chaucer to 
Matthew Arnold (You would hardly bare time to introduce 
twentieth century authors ) Or you may feel genuinely advanced 
if you divide your work and for one semester drill upon grammar 
and mechanics and for the second teach selected classics instead 
of the three day literature, two-day composition schedule used 
perhaps by your predecessor 

But suppose that you are not that type ^Vhat can you do? 

I A laboratory worfeshop You can transform your class- 
room into a laboratory where each pupil is working at his own 
rate If you make a laboratory or workshop the ideal for your 
classroom, it js no longer a place where pupils come to answer 
quesPons in order to convince the teacher that reading has been 
done Instead, it may become a place where ideas are paramount, 
where teacher and pupils come bringing material beating upon 
some problem (the unit of work), material which may be read, 
or acted, or written, or merely discussed, but which is dosely 
related to the lives of the pupils and to the fundamental prob- 
lems of the present^whether the literature itself comes from 
ancient Athena or contemporary Qiicago 
a. Wide reading You can so arrange your material— given a 
reasonable number of books — that each pupil begins to read at 
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his own level; hence, for you a course of study may become 
merely a suggested line of progress for some few pupils in your 
class, while many pupils are reading either simpler or more diffi- 
cult material. In certain schools where pupils buy their own 
texts, this experiment has been tried. The classroom is provided 
with empty shelves. When the pupils arrive, each is led to con- 
sider Ms past reading and to list the books which he has read, 
marking those he has particularly enjoyed. Also he is led to dis- 
cuss his hobbies and interests. Together he and the teacher de- 
cide upon two books, not to exceed a dollar each in price, which 
he believes he- might enjoy reading. The books are purchased, 
placed upon the waiting shelves after they have passed through 
the hands of the appointed or elected class librarian; and under 
the eye of the teacher reading is done. The English classroom 
has become a library reading room. Four classes of thirty would 
line the classroom with two hundred and forty books, attractive 
books in fresh covers. At the end of the year each pupil takes his 
own books home, battered to be sure, but each reader has also 
had an opportunity to enjoy his neighbors' volumes. 

The plan is by no means perfect. Books are lost; some pupils 
continue reading upon too low a level ; the unity which can grow 
out of a common reading background and the stimulus of class 
discussion of a recently read play or story (when that discussion 
is stimulating) is largely forfeited. Poetry, plays, and essays fill 
but a small space on the classroom shelves. But in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grades when our great ambition is to make read- 
ers of our pupils, how successful do you think this plan would 
prove? Each pupil begins his reading where he can read with 
enjoyment. 

A system used by Miss Adela Klumb in a public high school 
in Wisconsin is as follows : The teacher surveys her full shelves 
and estimates the quality of each book, assigning an A, B, C, or 
D for each. But length of book is also considered; hence Tfic 
Count of Monte Crista would count A6 because of its length, but 
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Shadows on the Rock only Ai, and Rtders of the Purple Sage 
only C2 In this manner each pnpil although he reads at his own 
level understands what that level is — at least m the e>es of his 
teacher — and also he is encouraged to read either a long or a 
shnrt booV as- he chooses Xo tests are gi\en but the reading is 
done to a great extent in the schoolroom And although there are 
no formal tests there are discussions with the teacher and with 
others in the classroom 

The plan is an interesting one Probably one text and one boot 
for wide reading for each pupil might be a possible stepping 
Slone to greater freedom There was a lime >ou may remember, 
nhen in grade school supplementary readers were unknown If 
Mary had a hook she was amply supplied In your book order 
mg remember this plan or a modification of it as a possibility 
Another change that is altering literature teaching in class- 
rooms all o\er the Umted States is the introduction of an anthol 
ogy to replace separate texts There inside two covers is a little 
library for each pupil "UTiere texts are owned by the state the 
ease of checking out to the student and collecting again from him 
one book instead of four or five might readily recommend the 
anthology to the teacher because of the saving m time effort, and 
nervous energy Perhaps the saving is even greater m those 
schools where pupiU must be led to buy their texts or if unable 
to buy them must secure money from the board of education 
But there are other benefits to be gamed One pupil can finf'b 
Sttas Mamcr m two evemngs another plods on slowly, taking 
two weeks to complete the tale The first student has in his hands 
ample material to read while Student number two is laboriously 
digesung his novel \\h^t an anthology means to both teacher 
and pupib can hardly be realized by those of you who have yet 
to see a school hbrary which consists of a locked hall closet 
containing some twenty books 

To be sure there is one serious obyecUon to most anthologies 
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As a rule they are unwield\^ One cannot put a volume of Litera- 
ture and Life in his pocket and forget it while viewing a basket- 
ball game ; Hidden Treasures hi Literature had better be read by 
the junior-high -school girl before she begins her long walk home. 
And yet perhaps the strong incentive to get one's literature read 
during study periods to avoid carr5'ing so bulky a book home is 
in itseii good training. 

How familiar are you with modern anthologies planned for 
junior- or senior-high-school pupils? The better ones are care- 
fully organized, one unit of reading leading on to the next. It 
behooves a prospective teacher to analyze an anthologj' care- 
fully, securing if possible a teacher’s manual prepared by the 
editors. I think that you will admit that these carefully consid- 
ered, thoughtfully graded units in an anthologj’' may — at least 
during your first two years of teaching — ^provide a better course 
than you, unaided, can build from single texts. Why? Because 
experienced teachers have selected material suitable for junior- 
or senior-high-school pupils. I recall a young teacher who recom- 
mended Eugene O’Neill's A/t/ Wilder 7 tess for sophomore reading 
and possible class production, another who suggested that fresh- 
men act Dead End because they could do the children’s parts 
successfully, and a third who, enthusiastic over Tom Jones, sug- 
gested that robust book for sophomore class reading. Use your 
initiative; of course draw on your college training and modern 
reading ; but also be guided by the suggestions of e.xperienced 
teachers. Remember that in junior and senior high scliool tliere 
is often a great difference between intellectual grasp and emo- 
tional development. It may be entirelj' possible for a pupil to 
read an adult novel or pla5', but at the same time it may be 
either impossible or undesirable for him to grasp it emolionalh’. 
Since this is the condition, but one difficult for the young teacher 
to realize, the anthologj-, with its wealth of material adjusted to 
the needs of the pupils, safeguards you against your own inex- 
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penence^ A second adsTMitage Vbal >ou fiRd if >ou ttse a 
-tnodetn anOaolGgy Alter each umt of reading >ou wiU 

ha^e a rather tong tist of suitable related material, novels, plays, 
biographies essa>^ The<:e titles may serve as guides for the oide 
reading of your better pupils, but they may ahso serve as n guide 
to'! you in ordering library boobs 

Still another change that is altering the teaching m some of 
oux high school classrooms is the introduction of literature from 
countries other than ^^.ngland and the VEmted States In some 
schools, such mo.te«al vs given as an elective course m the ■setiioc 
year m other schools ‘ World Literature becomes a part of the 
Tegular settlor wotWv But whatever arrangement is made for offer- 
ing the course, the purpose for offeriTig it is this \\ e as a ■nation 
ate too provincial Our pupils forget that the foreign day laborer 
would probably be a day laborer m his own country They tend 
to believe that alt Chinese, Italians French, and Germans are 
hke the vegetable sender, the bootblatb, the laundryman, or the 
restaurant keeper whom they Know As a nation we need to know 
more of the art, music, and literature of other nations But it 
Las tahen a World War, a League of LTatiOnS, foreign travel, and 
the radio to convince educators of that fact Today courses in 
-world literature are fairly new, but where they art offered the 
object is, of course, to increase the Students’ appreciation of 
other nations Many teachers question the wisdom of attempting 
to portray tisclve or fifteen different civilizations through the 
medium of brief poems or excerpts from longer works Others 
believe the need for some comprehension of other countries and 
nf their literaty products » so great that an anthology of world 
literature, although frankly superficial, should be n^ed as a means 
of interesting students in the peoples of foreign lands One thing 
becomes immediately apparent Anj teacher who attempts such o 
course must not only know much more than the anthology oilers, 
but must organize her material so that there will be carefully 
1 In Uttr cliaptew ywi wift-be ssked to tiamwe various 
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directed ’wide reading, well-motivated class reports, and intelli- 
gent discussion of important national tendencies.^ Probablj’- you 
as a young teacher would not attempt such a course in your first 
year of teaching, but you should be informed as to its existence 
in many schools. And the fact that such a course does exist may 
give you courage to attempt to widen the intellectual horizons of 
the pupils in your classroom. 

3. Teaching by units. Whether you have anthologies or 
single texts, you can sur\'e3' your j’car’s program in literature and 
arrange your material into a series of units so that one topic or 
problem gives unity to the reading of that period. By this method 
j'ou can encourage j'our brighter pupils to range through the 
library, gleaning from all sources — ^histories, pictures, magazines, 
newspapers, books of travel, poetrj'- — additional material to il- 
luminate further the same topic upon which your less gifted 
pupils are working. 

4. Teaching by testing. You can dispense with the outworn 
method of merely placing books before pupils, trusting that the 
book will lead them to reading, and instead you can give diag- 
nostic reading tests, drills upon reading, a limited amount of 
precis -writing, and with j’our slow readers an analysis of the rea- 
sons for their difficulties. 

5. Book-discussion days. You can stimulate much free read- 
ing both bj^ eliminating time spent in fruitless class discussion of 
material already' comprehended and by awakening interest in 
many books rather than centering interest upon a few. More 
probably than you now realize, you can increase reading by the 
elimination of the old-stjde book report and by substituting 
book-discussion days. 

^The volume Adventures in TT''orW Literature fa3' Rewey Belle IngUs and 
William K. Stewart provides ample reading lists, so that in this partictilar 
text the teacher’s problem is somewhat simplified. Boohs on art and music as 
w-’cll as books concerned with the literature of the various countries are also 
listed, so that the volume becomes a selective but interesting guide to the in- 
tellectual and artistic life of some sixteen nationalities. 
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6 Enriched teaching Through pictures, magazines, news- 
papers, occasional asseinhly programs, and the utilization of all 
related matenal available, >*ou can present hterature units that 
are truly cultural, nch in their picture of the past, and significant 
because of the emphasis which j ou place upon the interpretation 
of life, past and pre'^nt. 

One thing becomes more and more apparent, does it not? It is 
the teacher’s own zest for reading, her taste and abundant vital- 
it}, plus her tact and good humor, which determine her success in 
literature teaching Careful planning is necessary, accumulatioa 
of material is necessary, but nothing can take the place of the 
teacher’s own enjojanent of both a good detective tale and a 
delicate 1>’tic, a profoundly moving drama and an excellently 
clear, cool anabsi^ of some idea or situation Read Read wisely 
Know the hterature that will appeal to >outh, but be aware of 
the necessity of feeding >our own brain with the finest m litera- 
ture in order to retain both your mental vigor and your literary 
taste 

Although the modern schoolroom is equipped with an address 
sj-stem, a radio, and phonograph records, and although the mod- 
em assembly is, equipped with a motion picture machine, 1 ha\ e 
purposely omitted all references to these most useful aids, since 
I discuss them later 

In contrast to these “experimental’ courses described earlier, 
here is a quotation from a live and certainly “progressive” unit 
from a state course of study of 1941 vintage I quote it from 
General English, a coulee of study for the State of Missouri ^ 


> i/tJj W lU Jl e, tkr rubhc Sehocl Cumeulttm, BidltUn 3A. 1541 Sec- 
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ILLUSTRATIVE AtATERlALS 
Sample Unit Two in The World of Fancy 


GRADE TEN 


I. Objectives 

A. Primary objective 

To enjoy experiences lived in the world of make-believe 

B. Enabling objectives 

1. To appreciate the imaginative experiences of others 

2 . To develop the imaginative and creative abilities of the 
student 

3- To encourage reading by means of the fanciful element 
in literature 

4- To create an appreciation for a sense of humor 


Gareth and Lynette 

I. Literature 

Gareth and Lynette 
II. Programs 

A. First 

1. Theme song 

2. Identification of station 
KAC (King Arthur’s Court) 

3. Naming of sponsor 
The Arthurian Foundry 

4. Introduction of producer and director of dramatic ser- 
ial, Gareth and Lynette 

a. Name of writer, title of play, cast of characters, 
and names of players 

b. Presentation of Scene I : Gareth seeks his mother’s 
permission to go to King Arthur’s Court 

5. Reading of letter of advertising 

The Foundry’s guarantee of a first-class job of welding 
broken breastplates 

6. Closing signature 

B. Second 

T 'T'hpTYifi sinner 
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2 Identificauoii of station sponsor 

3 Presentation, of Merlin, who interviews 

a Lancelot on the sources of scars on his shield 
b Gawain with respect to bis ideas of the pleasure 
of court life 

c Guinevere on her views of an ideal knight 
d Elaine with respect to her idea of life’s greatest 
gift to human beings 

e Arthur regarding the benefits derived from tour- 
naments 

4 Introduction of director of serial Presentation of Scene 
II Gareth receives advice from-Sir Kay m the kitchen 
of King Arthur’s court 

5 Reading of piece of advertising 

The Foundiy’s oQer of special rates on casting "beavers 

C Third 

1 Theme song 

2 Identification of station and sponsor 

3 Questions selected from the following 

a How are mvatations to the tournament given? 
b How IS the journey of guests made safe from 
enemies? 

c How do the folk of the castle know the detaDs of 
the till? 

VI Evaluation 

Have the students achieved 

1 An increased ahilny to project themselves into the world 
ol iancy? 

2 An enjoyment of the experiences typical of the da\-s of 
knighthood? 

^ of romance whether it be concerned with 

the days of chivalry or with those of the Machine Age? 

4 An increase m desire for creative expression? 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 
From Progressive Education 

Few schools, although they train all the people, give adequate training 
for understanding of unions and their work. In the present frequent dis- 
agreements between unions and between unions and employers, we see the 
need for training in basic American principles and union ideals. 

1. Starr, hlark; “The Worker, His Union, and the Public School,” Vol. 
19 (1942), pp. r5-i7 

2. Gray, H. A.; “The Case for Modem Communication De\'ices,” Vol. 
19 C1942), pp. 153-57 

A discussion of visual and auditorj' aids. 

3. Watson, Cora: “English Education Rises to the War’s Problems,” 
Vol. 19 (1942), pp. SS-S6; no 

A picture of the English school as it shares in England's war activities. 

4. hlitchell, hlorris R,., and others: “Youth Has a Part to Play,” Vol. 
19 (1942), pp. SS-rog 

Here are 167 examples of youth ser^dce to the community as shown in 
various American schools. 

From the English Journal (JHigh School Edition') 

5. Chamberlain, Essie: “Meeting Student Kecds by a Planned Pro- 
gram in English,” Vol. 29 (1940), pp. 97-105 

Read this article. 

6. Ho 5 , Carol: “The American Way: An Extensive Reading Unit,” 
Vol. 3r (1942), pp. 597-600 

Note how far removed this method of teaching is from the old text- 
book method. 
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Written and Oral English 



CHAPTER I 


The Teacher’s Attitude toward Compo- 
sition; Theme Prevision, Correction, Evalu- 
ation 

I. WMAT OUGHT YOUR THEME PILE REPRESENT? 

W HEN' you consider the changing sheaf of themes on your 
desk, that ever growing, never decreasing pile, just how do 
you regard them? That they are not impersonal bits of fact, 
similar to the popular true-false tests whose value (if you have 
the key) is immediately recognizable, you may be sure. Nor do 
they, except at rare intervals, contain bits of fancy, pure and 
undefiled. What are they? 

Far more than you now realize, the answer to that question 
depends upon you, the teacher. Within reasonable limits you will 
get what you prepare for, what you encourage and foster, what 
you expect and reward. Do not misunderstand me. Presumably 
you will not find a j'oung IMacaulay endowed with imusual vocab- 
ulary; 3'ou will not find a young Shellej^; nor will you discover 
one of the Bronte sisters. But there is always the gold-miner’s 
lure — you may. If you have not any of these celebrities, however, 
you do have some twenty or two hundred and twenty person- 
alities that in sports, on the street, at home, in clubs, at the 
movies, have strong likes and dislikes, have keen hopes and fears 
and disappointments, have admirations that move them far more 
than you now are ever moved. And j'et some teachers of com- 
position complain that their classes have nothing about which to 
w'rite, have no ideas to express, and have no vocabularies in 
which to wrap the puny little shoots of thought they do possess. 
Just who are these godlike beings? Who are these teachers, on 

35 
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another plane going to faculty meetings and to Bngh&h Associa 
tions ’where they sit like gods together careless of mankind ? 
Do not be condescend ng You are not dealing with children 
either are jou dealing with mere brains If >ou are really teach 
lag jour pupils and meeting them on the common footing of 
workshop interest in composition jou are meeting whole, more 
or less rounded personahties You are concerned with their hopes, 
their ideals their prejudices their emotions their manners iii 
fact jou are concerned wath them as people younger than r>ou 
hut on the whole hke >ou They ate like jou but more easily 
hurt more easily discouraged and remember more easily fired 
with eatilhusiasm if you can once gain their hking and theit 
respect 

Alter all these generalities let us return to the pile of themes 
on your desk What ought they represent? First of all, they 
should he the visible sign of that careful prevision which you 
practiced before the themes were written Perhaps they represent 

I A question flung out to the class two weeks ago just to set 
them thinking 

a A dictation where some few technical points and a word or 
two in spellmg were stressed both of which they would probably 
need in the later theme 

3 A class discussion where some material was read to touch off 
imaginations or to provide a point of v ew or to opien possible 
ways of devdopmg an idea 

4 - ^ lahoiatoiy writing period with teacher supervision, suggcs 
tion brief conferences when, necessary 

5 A Ume for writing either n study hail or at home and for 
rereading revising and at last prepanng a final draft 

6 A class period spent in reading aloud in groups and in pte 
paring a few pencded notes for the teacher concerning the best 
papers submitted 

Does your sheaf of papers or do some of the papers m your 
sheaf re^teaem. tbaA prevision on your part, 

and that much careful work on the part of your class? Might the 
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pile represent something else? Does it represent your own vigor- 
ous, enthusiastic, but half-questioning presentation of the general 
idea or pattern for this type of work ? Does it show the develop- 
ment of the idea by the class so that, in their own minds, the 
thought seems to have been largely their own? Afore and more 
you will realize that both your initiation of ideas in the classroom 
and your enthusiastic reception of pupils' ideas have a definite 
effect upon the compositions which you receive. And yet there 
is a certain temptation here. A principal recently remarked in 
discussing two teachers : “Both are good. Miss X gets excellent 
work from her classes, but she always gets what she wants; the 
■work is really hers. Aliss Z simply opens_the gates for the pupils ,- 
and. their-ideas -troop, Qut..Her. classwork is often on an inferior - 
plane compared to. that of the other class, but it, is, spontaneous, 
ori^nal,,.,and really their own.” Since English should be a tool, 
a usable tool, the latter teacher apparently is doing more than 
the former to liberate the ideas of her pupils and to provide a 
usable medium for them. 

You may agree with this open-gate theory and condemn 
guidance. Alany teachers fresh from college would agree W’ith 
you. And I admit, of course, the danger of overguidance, of 
cramping the' ideas of pupils, those ideas that come purling forth 
like crystal springs, bubbling up spontaneously. A pretty thought. 
But look at the facts. You will find that your pupils as a rule 
are not filled with ideas that they urge upon 5mu. Many classes 
have, apparently, nothing about which to -write. You set pen and 
paper before them ; you say in effect : “A theme will be due next 
Tuesday. Write something interesting that we shall all enjoy.” 
Have you had a somewhat similar experience? Have you ever 
been presented by a tactless hostess to some stranger with the 
comment “I know you two -will get on well together. You are 
both so clever.” What is the effect? The springs of conversation 
are dried at the source. There is literally nothing to say. 

In the same way an assignment and a class when brought 
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together by a tactless teacher coafront each other vrith hostility. 
The introducUon has been made, but v;hat of it? The teacher 
has provided no lead, has aroused no interest, has suggested no 
cnmmoa ground lor beginning The desire to talk or to write is 
killed, or at least is not kindled T>oes this comparison seem 
fantasuc? I do not believe that it is I am not suggesUng that 
no labor accompany writing, that pupils be cajoled into theme 
work, I am, however, urging that the work, the bard work, that 
they do be clearly motiiated, he made interesting, be prepared 
lor carefully by both teacher and pupils, and that the final 
product be something of which the pupils may be reasonabiy 
proud Perhaps you agree with me now but later >ou will realise 
even more-keenly the clo-^e connection between that final ptgdit^’t 
and the teacher s preparation, introduction, and intelligenLsuper- 
vision while the discussion and the writing axe in progress 

There is also another point to consider After jou have taught 
for a time and bav e had an opportunity to realise how wowded 
j our schedule is, jou will come to the conclusion that the amount 
of pteviaiQn suggested is impossible unless the amount of origirtal 
writing IS lessened Oue finished theme m two weeks would be 
possible, one finished theme a week or a daily theme would be 
impossible both for^ou and for the pupils By finished themes 1 
do not mean those daily exercises suggested later Remember 
that 30U as teacher muat analyze each theme, weigh it, comment 
upon it, grade it The pupils must get an idea, let it grow, jot i1 
down, prune it, and prepare it for class inspection and for 3 our 
grading Obviously there are two points of view here to be coH' 
sidered First, why should 3011, a busy teacher, who must be 
vigormis and humorous, Siinpathetic and stimulating, waste time 
and energy upon papers which do not represent the best or even 
the second best effort of jour pupds? WTiy read, mark, and, 
imconsaoudy, learn and inwardly digest perfimctoiy WnUqg? 

Consider also the pupils predicament. How can he develop 
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any instinct for good workmanship — if such a thing exist — if he 
must always work at top speed ? How can he develop any genuine 
interest in writing if he never improves upon his first draft? 
Many a conscientious teacher has overworked herself and killed 
interest in her classes by increasing the munber of papers. Pride 
in any one paper is rendered impossible because of the hasty 
preparation of the many. You will hear teachers say: “But my 
pupils never will begin a paper until the night before it is due. 
It’s just hiunan nature. Hence all this prevision does not work 
in my classes.” Of course it does not. No prevision “works” im- 
aided. The teacher, through prevision — that is, through fore- 
seeing the problems awaiting her class — ^prepares them to meet 
those problems. If she piles up too many problems, she has no 
time for proper preparation ; if she gives assignments by chance, 
luck, accident, she can foresee no problems. If she does not make 
the specific paper seem important or an interesting challenge to 
the members of the class, they do not undertake the work sooner 
than necessary. 

n. HOW CAN YOU SECURE THOUGHTFUL PREPARATION? 

Have you thought about the question, of early preparation, of 
dilatory preparation, of late papers ? Let us consider the teacher’s 
personal problem. If she has five classes, she has five sets of 
themes to keep properly separated, to consider, to comment upon, 
to grade. Naturally she has a different standard for her freshmen 
and for her juniors. She has, also, a different problem in each 
class. It is obviously much more difficult for her to grade themes 
fairly if she draws a theme from each of her four years and 
grades one of each. Her senior work seems much better than the 
freshman theme just read. She tends to grade the freshman 
theme too severely, forgetting that by her list of minimum essen- 
tials she has tacitly promised’ the freshman not to see certain 
faults; and her senior theme she grades too leniently. Life will 
be simpler for her, grades will be fairer, if she grades all of the 
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papers from one class at one time and if she can view them in 
the hght of the problem presented m that particular class, the 
prevision they represent, and the minimum essentials for that 
particular group Is it umdeahstic to consider the teacher’s labor 
before considering the con\emeiice of the pupils? Not at all 
Teachers have too long, 1 believe, neglected themselves For that 
reason they are often less amiably vigorous, less interesting, loss 
stimulating, than they should be for the good of the pupils whom 
they teach 

I^t us now consider themes and theme assignments from the 
standpoint of the pupils Most pupils carry four or five subjects, 
and in addition have music, or athletics, or tasks at home, or a 
job Pupils are busy people, and the fact that at home they are 
not considered adults and are often not consulted as to guests, 
radio concerts, interruptions of all kinds, makes the task of 
studying harder than it would otherwise be Then too there is 
often no place, even in the homes of rather fair grade, where 
paper, ink and reasonable quiet can be obtained All writing 
must, therefore, be done dunng study hours at school But Eng- 
hsh teachers seem often strangely unaware of these facts Were 
they keenly conscious of them, assignments would be made far 
enough in advance to allow a little for chance interruptions A 
week is none too much for the growth and writing of an idea that 
IS to be read by some of one s peers, judged by the teacher, and 
perhaps given even wider publicity Some teachers, to encourage 
early preparation, suggest at the time of assignment that there 
will be a laboratory period when first drafts may be brought to 
class for suggestions and help This period should come some 
two or three days before the theme is due The plan works with 
many, for this lure of free aid and class time spent upon home- 
work seems a bargain not to be overlooked With other pupils, 
however, more than suggestion is needed. 

Although it 13 most unwise to make an unbreakable rule, many 
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teachers — ^with exceptions and loopholes for themselves — estate 
that all late themes will be dropped a certain number of points 
in grade. Other teachers find it more effective to give the original 
grade that would have been received had the theme been on time, 
but circle it, thus indicating a deduction in grade. Some teachers 
find comment without grade more effective. But here the beginner 
needs warning. Since a grade, either in numerals or in letters, 
must be given every four weeks, six weeks, or semester, it is 
dangerous to ,have no accumulated grades in your class book. 
Beware of giving grades based upon your general impressions of 
pupils’ work. You cannot show a general impression to a pupil, 
a parent, or a principal ; and there is often the questioning foot- 
ball coach who adds himself to the trio. 

m. HOW CAN YOU PROTECT YOUR PUPILS FROM FAILURE? 

Before we discuss the question of grade further let us consider 
the question of correction. "i^Tien that topic is first mentioned, 
it presents no difficulties. All one does, apparently, is to read the 
theme, mark all of the mistakes, and tell the pupil in a brief note 
how good or how poor his theme is. It is, of course, timetaking, 
but not difficult.^ That may all be true, but let me ask you how 
good or how poor is his theme? Then, too, what are mistakes? 
Are mistakes in a senior theme the same as mistakes in a fresh- 
man paper? What of the theme brimming with fresh obser\’’ation, 
genuine experience, interest, but at the same time fairly sizzling 
with bad grammar and original spelling? Is that a good or a 
poor theme? There is one more question. What of the properly 
written, perfectly innocuous theme that says nothing? Perhaps 
an illustration will make these points clearer. \Vill you read these 
two brief freshman themes, themes written apparently without 
any prevision but assigned with the certainty that “One Day” 
must bring forth something? 

^ See .-Appendix D, “Suggestions on Correcting and Grading Papers.” 
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teacher’s ATTITETDE toward COMTOSmON 
E. om: vay 

My fatbar toot ine to see the smealter in Anaconda We hi e tl^e 
now It is a smaller town quite difterent than I had escpected 
hied m Chicago before At first it seemed funny to hie m a small 

place* - 

We went to see the soaealter at night Lots of people seemed to 
be wortiDg aiound There cloths Trere btach with dirt and their 
faces were dirty My! I shall neier forget when we -walked m the 
door There before us was a bowl shaped thing full of fire It was 
hot in the room and my father kept wipping his face The bowl full 
of fire was tiped rwef and the gold fire ran out into s mould. 
Some of It splashed out m the dwt Alen ran around and got ex- 
cited Something was the matter with the mould, it had a crack, or 
SQatething and it had to be emptied out. It was some job to do it 
and do It quick so as not to let the hot metal get cold so as it 
wouldn t flow out like it flowed in Some job for thc*e mewl They 
just ran about swearing and sweating until a big man come and 
then eierythmg was alright He knew what to da and told all of 
them what to do quick 

I guess I enjoyed that night as much as any thmg I’\-e ervet 
done. I felt funny inside all the way home thinking how Id like 
to work like the men I saw and father said he enjoyed it to 

n ONE DW 

Aly father took me to \isit a mine on a certain day last fall 
AU was lonely and peaceful as we -walked along We were -very 
h^PPy and thankful that we lived in the pure air above ground It 
must be hard for humans to live m the liark 

When we reached the mine we put on suitable clothes W'e de- 
scended some others t\ e -were m the mine about an hour, but 
(t seemed longer than that to me Me came up just at noon, and 
r^y people came out of the buddings with us. Some got oa the 
thought the cars were too crowded so we waited a 
^ A raan m a car asked us to nde with W 

The day was pleasant- 1 was glad I had gone to see m mme 

writers? Obviously the wnter 
of the first theme has not acquired sentence sense, cannot spell. 
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and is vague about correct grammatical forms. He does not dis- 
tinguish between the essential and the nonessential, as is shown 
in paragraph one. But what good touches that first theme has! 
Look at “a bowl shaped thing full of fire,” “gold fire,” “Some of 
it splashed out in the dirt.” And how interestingly he makes 
authority step into the scene where men “ran about swearing 
and sweating” rmtil the big man “told all of them what to do 
quick.” If you too know anything of the tense excitement, the 
flicker of light on bare muscle, the dull glow of molten metal, 
you too will feel “funny inside” when you read this boy’s paper, 
for you realize how his whole nature responded to that scene, and 
how faithfully he attempted to record the epic labor that he 
witnessed. 

Do you see now more clearly what I mean by prevision ?,This 
bo y’s theme full of genuine ^njgyment and real vigor cannot 
^d s h ould not go back to him a mass of red ink. Why ? Because 
you must not kill his desire to write. Because his theme has ten 
times the possibilities of theme two, written by a smug little girl 
who sees nothing, feels nothing, but who can both spell and 
punctuate. Am I unfair? Yes, certainly. Again in her theme we 
see the need of prevision. Had she grasped the idea that her 
paper must make her readers see and feel and experience what 
she saw and felt and experienced, the topic would, doubtless, be 
different. She is here uninteresting, perfunctory. But the fault i: 
the teacher’s. 

Suppose you had in mind some such theme assignment as th( 
one that obviously brought forth the two papers we have jus! 
examined. You know, for example, that your pupils have hac 
interesting experiences. The general-science group has visited the 
shredded- wheat factory; three other pupils have visited a canning 
factory ; a third group has seen dairy farming on a large scale ; 
some of the girls have not had any of these experiences, but 
with encouragement they remember wnth interest the operations 
of a 'wrecking machine at work eating away the foundations of 
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some old budding One girl seems never to liave seen anything, 
but upon a suggestion from the teacher recalls how her mother 
pickled green tomatoes and how the whole house smelt of spices 
and cooking vinegar Then the mine and the smelter ate ntett' 
tioned by the writers of themes one and two Perhaps this discus- 
sion grew out of some class reading, some theme, some incident 
m the morning’s paper that jou or the class mentioned. It might 
have been the outcome of “Cahban in the Coal Clines,” a favorite 
with high school pupils 

* V Before there is any talking of a theme it would be wise to 
make sure that all of the class realize what makes a description 
real and vivid It would, for example, be wise to forestall the 
usual endless introduction by the suggestion, “Don’t feel that 
jou must tell us how jou got there (wherever it is) or all that 
>ou saw on the way Just pick some three or five minutes that 
>ou enfojed or found exciting or interesting hlake us see and 
feel what >ou felt and saw ’ hfaturally this injunction is not the 
only one of its kind Work on visualization has gone on since the 
first day Conyad s injunction in the introduction to The Ntgger 
of the iVarctssus, ‘ by the power of the written word to make you 
hear, to make jou feel it is, before all, to make you see" 
has perhaps become a well known slogan m the class 
( Before writing begins, other things are necessary So far ea ch 
^ member of the class is thinking about his five minutes With one. 
It may be a description of the moment before and the one after 
his motorcjcle skidded into a passing car, with another the 
moment when, connng trom twenty below into a warm room, 
he found that his ears and nose were frozen, with a third it will 
be the moment on a Jersey daity farm when all the cows^ heads, 
pimoned between perpendicular poles, turned toward the door, 
and the smeU of cows, fresh milk, and alfalfa greeted the stran- 
V » Sef* the class is thinking,- there will be some dictation 

■> smessing^ sentence compleUon. There WiU be board work and a 
reminder of minimum essentials Perhaps a spelling rule for verbs 
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{^Stopped, dropped, etc.,) -will be driven home with numerous ex- 
amples upon the board and reference to the pupils’ individual 

lists of words. Tl histratio ns o.f .soine^ of minutes experi- 

enGed-by^real-'writers..will.bejead: Arnold Bennett, James Oppen- • 
heim, Frank Norris — all are fish for the classroom net if they 
have pictured, and pictured vividly. Then comes a day for begin- 
ning work. The teacher is available for conference and keeps an 
eye upon these beginnings, advising elimination here, a different 
word there, or occasionally, if a fault seems to occur often, inter- 
rupting long enough to make the correct form plain before indi- 


vidual work is continued. 

But for writing, as for pears and persimmons, there is a ripen- 
ing stage that should go on in the dark. Therefore these composi- 
tions are laid aside_fpc.a day.L.then in rough draft they are again 
brought to the light. Other pupils, perhaps, look them over to 
make sugg~estions ; perhaps the teacher can be consulted upon 
some knotty point; last, the ^ theme is checked _over in the hg t 
of the list of minimum essentials for that grade, and then a final 

dFarrii"made:~R"gro^i:theIOi:^^^^ and Ae best-^that 

isT 'the" most ^dvid an d interesting— are,,selected.. \^Tien all are 
handed in,”these better ones are passed to the teacher wi 
penciled comment from the group leader. Later all the cl<^^ 
will hear these few. A genuinely good theme, a rea y viv i pic 
ture, is thus given general recognition and reward. 

Do you realize that„npthing. begets_good4vrmng.so,mu<^,a 

discriminating praise? Perhaps in some themes but one ^entenc 
or'^one' wmd-ir-o^tandingly good. To encourage future good 
writing you must be sure that that one good feature reco - 
nition. I recall a boy who in a hopeless theme spoke of the 
-‘patchwork quilt” flung over the hills. The different tree- and 
shrubs, the plowed ground, the fields of grain the 
of bronm grass, were all ^ere in his two wmds, -d 
I teld higii boliday over liis success- 
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worth Tilale to pick isords that made pictures, all the class 
realized that fact 


tv HOW 5HAiJ- YOtr (JRADE THEMES? 

But these themes must be corrected, evaluated, graded You 
know and 1 know, ol covwse, the absurdity of marking one bit of 
human experience S5 and another 87 What is 85 per cent success 
m bnng:mg pictures before our ejes, or making us esperience an 
incident, or leading us to comprehend an explanation? * Letters 
are simpler to bestow, perhaps, because each one represents a 
wider spread But how do you or I know that one theme deservis 
A and another C? TlTiy should it not be B and t>? And there is 
always the disconcerting possibibty that beneath the pencil of 
another teacher the grades might be reversed There is also the 
matter of mechames If it la bad, should a theme fail? How bad 
must it be ? Is ‘ bad ’ 3 fixed or a relative term ? * 

A device used by many teachers in an attempt to deal justly 
With themes is the follouang one You are in good company if 
you accept the idea, you are in good company jf you reject it 


I Many private schools fcai e elimuiated grades and gn e commeals only to 
pupils and to parentv This practice (m spite ol the example set t,y the Uld- 
lersuy of Chicago) will not, in all ptohabiUty, be adopted by public siboots 
duntLg >aur teaching career, hence iou must cocuidet the problems oi grade 
givtng 


* One account of 'sanation in theme grading ■Aeli north lour investigation 
IS found in the TiteBly second Yearbook of the hialional Society for the Study 
of Education, Fart 1, Ctiap UI There are ntimerous scales for measunng 
theme value and it ivould be nell tf >ou had some hnotvledge of them, but 
the chief diKculty of these scales is that of applying them One pupil differs 
from another m vocabulary, stile of vvritmg personality, that it is 
difficult to compare a pupils paper with a printed model and reach a conOu- 
sion. Teachers can tram theraselies to use composition scales but the average 
teacher WTlh a fuU schedule wdj find that while scales dealing with w( eehar..rs 
are invaluable Isce Appendix C lor tests), scales dealing mth compostUon 
««edmgly difficult and tunetaimg Three of the uelJ tnonm 
mposiUon scales are these Ifudelions En^Ush Cotnpoalfon ScaU. Acuiau 

for ComPaestion and the fetter scales 
^Wed for Meajurmg Sptemi Types of Comtontuins^^el 

Uihed bj the World Book Company, Yonk^ N ^ ^ P"**- 
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indignantly. Personally I like it because I find it has an admirable 
disciplinary effect upon the teacher. It forces her to consider a 
pupil’s theme from two standpoints, from that of content and- 
from that of form. I believe also that it clarifies composition for 
the pupil, but it is because of the discipline for me, the teacher, 
that I practice it. Here is the plan y On every theme .two„grades 

are -iven and as a rule two„cpmments. One grade, 

that on the top line, is the teacher’s estimate of the value of the 
theme’s content. The grade below the line is the teacher s esti- 
mate of the form or mechanics of the theme. The two comments 
accompany the two grades. One, put in the inost 
place, deals with content, the subject matter of the theme, 
way that subject matter has been selected, realized organized 
presented. Commendation for whatever is good m a theme should 
appear here, and suggestions for future wriUng. The second com- 
fe prtaarUy, I an. afraid, concerned rriU. U.a .achn.c^ 
errors made, but a nicely varied use of sentences, a neat appos - 
tion, or even a feeble attempt to put into practice some of Ae 
devices taught in drill work should be here 

first grade and first comment you try to appraise the somewhat 
intanible quaUty in composition; in the second you gwe a more 
accurate evaluation of the pupil’s use of mechanics. , 

And what effect has this double appraisal had upo J , 
teacher? It has compelled you to look at the dieme 
No matter how bad the mechanics, how erratic the ^^^tenc^on 

struction and spelling, you have *^ts ^it of 

pupil, but as one human being to another, to wanting' 

human experience and to see where it is real, where t 
or untrue, or where it obscures truth. For ^ 

writer of the smelter experience feel ‘Tunny on 
way home” to have witnessed one of man s gr = 
achievements. And you, another human who have a f 

“funny on the inside” and who have also e.xperienced tliat e-xcite 
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interest, tension, and envj, cannot score such a theme merely 
upon Its errors and damn it for its ignorances You must gi^ e 
due recognition in this paper to the sense ol the picturesque, 
to the crude ne-creatioD of the scene Xoo often, as I have said, 
before, we teachers of English discourage the good hrains of our 
schools by our absurd evaluations Life ts greater than a comma ; 
vigor and interest are far greater and far more important than 
incorrect verbs or misspelled words ‘ What,” pupils must say 
among themselves in disgust, “what does s/te hnow of life any- 
way, just slichmg red marks on theme p^apers?” But pupils are 
really marvelously patient If they feel that >ou are doing as 
well as jou can, and that >ou like them, they will overlook many 
of jour English teacher idiosyncrasies They can, for example, be 
led to see the Ti«:aessity for decent BngUsh, the justice of miiu- 
mum essentials, and the fair play in failmg papers where incor- 
rect forms persist — forms that have been adequately presented 
and drilled upon m class They are patient, but do not try their 
patience too far Recogmze and, m some way, reward hfe and 
vitahty 

You should not accept this double marking sj’stem blmdly. 
Many teachers object strongly to it Their mam objection is this . 
One cannot divorce thought from form Bad form, they feel, 
so distracts the reader from the content of the paper that the 
content is weakened. Perhaps this is true Perhaps thought and 
expression are one. There are of course certain errors m sentence 
order and construction that so obscure the thought that the 
reader loses the content But I bnd that though I regret wtpptttg 
or t$pcd and would prefer a transfer of p s, yet the tbou^t, the 
content, IS not obscured I do not minimize the error, I merely 
^vorce those errors, those rambUng “and' sentences and the 
ad grammar, from the thmg that the pupil attempted to do 
give him a failure on the form of his theme, this theme 
um I should never have let him submit in its present state, but 
I shall give hnn a B on the observation, the sensmg of the situa 
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tion, the spirit underlying the theme. He must, however, revise 
and rewrite, for he must provide good material with decent form. 
What will happen to him eventually? Eventually he must im- 
prove hi s form or fail. I have minimum essentials to support him ; 
I have spelling drills ; and he keeps an individual list of all mis- 
spelled words. I have sentence-manipulation drills, grammar 
drills, a consultation board which will remind him of certain 
dangers. According to my minimum requirements the existence 
of certain errors, such as a comma between whole sentences, 
automatically fails a paper. And my experience leads me to 
believe that pupils will, as a rule, learn what has to be learned, 
particularly if it is presented clearly, logically, interestingly, and 
with sufficient emphasis and repetition. 

There is another point in regard to grading that must be 
discussed. WTien you pick up one of the papers on j our desk, 
what do you expect? Is it for jmu potentially a ico-per-cent 
paper, and does it remain so until the theme itself convinces 
you that it is not? Or, as you xmfold it, do you regard it as 
potentially a paper of 75 per cent, and do j ou continue to think 
of it in that light until its added virtues or its diminishing virtues 
change your estimate? After all, what difference does it make? 
If you read Mr. W'ard’s stimulating chapter on '‘What Is Theme 
Value ?” in What Is English ? you wall find him ch'nging optiniisti- 
callj’^ to the miner’s certitude that a gold nugget lies just ahead. 
With what result? Read and discover. But for my own part, 
much as I appreciate IMr. "Ward’s position, and much as I recog- 
nize the common sense that imderlies his discussion, I preier, 
both for mvself and for mj' pupils, a double grade : a 90-per-cen£ 
t heorj’^ for form, but a 75-per-cent tiieorj* for content. 

Before I begin upon a pile of themes, I know, both from study 
of the normal distribution curv'e and from my own common 
sense, that about half of those papers will, in the verj'' nature 
of things, be mediocre in content (I use the term in its original 
sense of mediiis). Some will be poor; some will be fair or good, 
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a few may be excellent I am, you remember, speaking now of the 
content grade only If a mediocre pupil writes a theme that is 
mediocte, you do him an injusUce if you grade that theme as 
excellent in content, jio matter how much effort he has put into 
the writing of u With care and patience he can make his paper 
excellent in mechanics Let his reward come to him in his grade 
on form But to gne him a grade on his theme content that his 
content does not deserve is injurious both to him and to the 
class as a whole. Xn teaching composition jour greatest effort 
should be expended in developing your pupils’ abihty to think 
clearly You try to make them realize what qualities in writing 
make writing excellent You stress clarity, logical sequence, 
emphasis \ou point out for praise vivid wording, appeal to the 
senses, keen observation, interesting imaginative expressions, 
well-expressed humor lou submit papers for class judgment 
What happens if you mark as excellent in content a paper that 
shows none of these qualities, a paper that is not excellent? You 
confuse your class You break down what you are attempting to 
build up You assure the writer by your grade that he possesses 
qualities or abihties that he does not possess, or at least that are 
not present in his paper 

Be sympathetic with your pupils, deal kindly with their efforts 
in writing, hut do not be intellectually dishonest in judging the 
content of their themes A jxior theme might grade 6o (or F), 
not passing a fair theme 75 So (C) , a good theme 80-90 (B) , 
an excellent theme 90 100 (B-f- or A) Under normal circum- 
stances you may find in every pile of high school themes a 95- 
per-cent paper, you will probably find two or three 60 per-cent 
papers, almost certainly you should find that more than half fall 
between 75 per cent and 85 pier cent 1 state these figures dog 
tnatitalty because the usual tendency of young teachers is at first 
to grade too leniently It seems to them remarkable that ‘ chil- 
dren’ wnte as vyeh as their pupils do Then, slowly, the teacher 
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discovers that her standards are too low. She finds, suddenly, 
that she is considered “easy” — a word that you will learn to fear. 
But if her grades run too high at first, what great harm is done? 
In answ'er to that question consider the case of one Tom iSIansard, 
sophomore, who finds that his first four months’ rating in English 
runs: 95, 80, So, 75. j\pparently he is doing more and more 
poorly. The more he tries, the worse his grade. Why try? In 
reality his new teacher of English may be just waking up to his 
shortcomings. But if his first rating had been 60, 70, or 80, he 
would have had some incentive to work. When you begin, of 
course, you must be careful to differentiate between papers that 
are poor, fair, good, or excellent. But in your first month of teach- 
ing it would be wise to mark nothing (short of a work of genius) 
higher than go per cent. 

In grading the mechanics of a theme, I use a different system. 
I make go the mark for mechanics given every paper in which 
occur none of the errors listed in the minimum-essentials require- 
ments for that group. If such errors occur, I deduct a certain 
percentage from go, the exact amount for each error having been 
determined earlier by the class. Thus a tiresome writer who 
avoids all taboo errors will have go. A clever writer who uses his 
Words effectively and who avoids taboo errors will also have go. 
But I have a bonus of 10 which I may give for positive merits 
in expression, for words and phrases that give life to the theme. 
Such a bonus seems to me only fair. For it is often true that a 
dull, conscientious pupil will gain his go by timid avoidance of 
any complicated expression, while his neighbor invites disaster 
by his imaginative daring. If you too employ this system, you 
will find that it has one great virtue. Pupils understand what a 
grade on form means. They know that 70 is a danger signal. They 
know that go means that they are doing what they have con- 
tracted to do. They know that 95 means that their themes possess 
some positive merit other than correctness. Of the content grade 
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they are less certain, and, I confess, so am I But they know that 
a paper marked ^ demands another paper m its place, for 
though no bsted errors occur, the thought value is zero They 
leani, too, that a paper graded ^ has to be rewritten, for, ad- 
mirable as the content is, decent form also is demanded 

Let me summarize very briefly 'When that sheaf of themes 
confronts jou, there are certain problems which >ou must face 
What are they? First, you must recall the prevision, the assign- 
ment, the problem it included then, with these facts in mind, 
JOU must examine >our papers Air Hitchcock has used the 
admirable figure of ^‘cargo ’ and “ship” in discussing them^ 

* What, JOU ask j ourself, ' is the thought cargo in each theme?” 
After JOU have considered the content, the way it is organized 
and presented, you are ready for jour first grade and first corn- 
meat But as JOU read you are also checking the papers for cer- 
tain specific faults — not for all errors but merely for the few 
fundamental ones listed for each grade ^luch jou overlook If 
a certain number of those tabooed errors occur, the paper fails 
Later jou and the class ■will increase the penalty Perhaps then 
one comma fault may fail a paper If all nnmmum-essentials 
faults are avoided, and the pupil has made an honest workman- 
hke use of the teaching jou have given (variety of sentence be- 
ginnings, varied sentences, etc ) that pupil has done well Whether 
his paper does or does not show charm (I quote Mr Ward) is a 
matter of relatively httle importance 

In every walk of hie extra ability is rewarded ’IVby should it 
not he SO m English classes? You will find, perhaps, three in the 
sophomore class who write belter than the majority of your 
seniors, ten m jour senior class that do heavy, honest work that 
ranks below jour junior average of writing If, however, these 
Mniore keep their agreement to conquer the minimum essentials 
for the grade and jJ ihetr thasies contain a reasonable amount of 
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orderly thinking, they deserve a passing mark. It is, of course, 
wise to seek out for praise any tiny gleam of originality they 
may sho%v, or any logical statement, or even any neat listing of 
facts. That much they deserve. On the other hand, to convince 
them that they possess qualities that they do not possess is 
neither wise nor kind.^Grades are honest pa5rment for work done. 
A pupil’s intentions, his need for encouragement, the amount of 
effort he has expended, have nothing to do with the final mark 
received. If you grade upon anything but the paper itself, how 
can you justify your mark to the members of your class? Is or 
should a class be misled in its judgments as to what is and what 
is not good work. 

Clever as well as dull pupils suffer, however, from unwise 
grading. It would, perhaps, do high-school teachers good to listen 
to the college freshmen when they discuss their high-school prep 
oration. Often there is the puzzled dismay of the “bright” student 
who finds himself in a subfreshman group, condemned to spend 
college time upon the mechanics of writing not learned in high 
school. His record at the registrar’s office (for no student state 
ment is regarded as authentic) shows, perhaps, an S5 or a 90 m 
composition. Yet he can neither recognize whole sentences, spe , 
nor punctuate. When he talks, he uses words well , he has done 
some reading; he has, perhaps, managed the high-school paper, 
and he is pleasantly at home in adult societj’^- Dozens o^ su 
baffled freshmen, some more, some less attractive, have m y 
office puzzled over their high-school training. Apparent y 
high-school teachers graded upon potential ability or upon 
tent only. At any rate, the freshmen were led to believe 
selves well equipped for college when in reality they were ^ 
prepared. As a consequence of this teacher deception ey 
humiliated in their own eyes, and were forced to e u 
from college work and college sports in order to ma ^e . P 
their high-school teachers’ sympathetic encouragemen , 
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aesthetic pleasure in "cargo" and their unseamanlike disregard 
of the “ship” With poor minds, howe\er, ’ivith students ranked 
low by their teachers of high-school composition, no college 
should find fault. With them the high-school teacher has, doubt- 
less, labored and labored ineffectually through no fault of her 
own hlany a freshman admits ruefully that in high school he 
“didn’t know enough to get down to work” and adds the thought- 
ful tribute that the teacher “kept after” him for all four jears. 


V. KOW SHAU. YOU SECURE INTELLIGENT REVISION? 

There is one phase of theme work that is all too little con- 
sidered After jou have graded a composition, after >ou have 
evaluated its contents and noted its mechanics — what then? 
\\Tien his corrected paper is returned to the pupil, what does he 
do? You have expended energy and effort m pointing out to 
him the beauties and deficiencies of his theme How does he 
profit by join labor? In many schools it is no exaggeraUon to 
say that teachers spend hours putUng little marks upon papers, 
papers that pupils glance at and then throw away Such a method, 
jT(u Will agree, is absurdly inefficient 

rJw shaded a theme, jou have, in 

m? tte second important stage in composiuon teach- 

crfatL^L n r “"Portant step rs, without quesUon, 

and laboriarrerpai^g^el^unurtii"^ correcting mistakes 
advantage of such work Tb ^ 

But when a them. J wril^ften with enjojment. 

see what the teacher they are curious to 

interest in the theme itself is dra^^^ 

the errors checked and x, , a notebook, number 

•eked, and. o„ U.a back of the pcccodmg page, ondar 
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the correct number write the proper form. Sometimes, of course, 
it is simpler to rewrite the theme. Sometimes, perhaps, no cor- 
rections need be made. In the JEnglish Jotirnal for January, 1917, 
you will find a plan by Dr. Stith Thompson entitled “The Note- 
book System of Theme Correction.” He suggests a classification 
of errors, divisions in the pupil’s notebook, one .for each type of 
error, and a classification by the studetit of all the mistakes 
marked in each of his themes. In Appendix E I am quoting, 
with the permission of the authors, an extract from “A Summary 
of Methods in Composition Work” printed in the English Journal 
for October, 1930. Here you will find forty-eight suggested pro- 
cedures, all of which have been used by experienced teachers. 
You will not, of course, wish to use all of them nor to use any 
one of them invariably, but the list, compiled by Dr. S. C. Craw- 
ford of the University of Southern California and Miss Marie C. 
Phelan, John Burroughs Junior High School, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, should prove interestingly suggestive. 

VI. WHAT POLICY SHALL YOU ADOPT 

On your desk a sheaf of themes will await you. What your 
policy toward them will be, you must decide for yourself. But 
decide. Few things are more wearing, more disquieting, than to 
approach each set of themes with hesitating uncertainty. If you 
have no fixed policy, what is the result? One set finds you buoy- 
antly flinging out good grades ; another finds you unhappily fail- 
ing all but three in the class. From experience I suggest these 
four precautions : 

1. Have a clear-cut policy. 

2. Have this policy clearly understood by the class. 

3. Have proof for all grades given — proof that the pupils feel 
free to seek and that they can understand. 

4. Have enough marks in your grade hook before the report 
cards are sent home so that you may base your grades upon con- 
crete evidence. 
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SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

\t the end oi this chapter yovi will find a niimber ol references* 
Read as many as jou can hetote you Attempt these exercises 

t Refer to the two themes m this chapter enUUed ‘ One Day ” 
Select from literature two or three examples that would illustrate 
quidJy and vj\idly to the second writer what ts meant by con- 
crete detail,’^ “maling the reader share the writer’s e:^enence/* 

‘ painting word pictures ’ Copy these two illusttations It would 
be wise to file them for fuivae use m >our own dassroom. 

3. Select from literature two brief examples that will illustrate 
the statement, “Any experience, no matter bow trivial, can be made 
interesting if the wnter is sulfiaently interested in it and shares this 
interest vnlh bi* reader ” (Ate 30U familiar with Conrad's descrip- 
tion of landing a horse tor the native m d Perjonaf Record?) 

3 Mat,® a ten miaute dictation that (a) illustrates vmd pictur- 
ing of an active scene, (b) illustrates a rapid, interesUng bcgwvtung; 
(c) Uses a number of words in which the consonant is doubled 
before ed or -tng, (d) is interesting to high school age 

4 Write the two grades and tie two comments that seem suitable 
for the two themes quoted in this chapter Since these themes have 
beea submitted to experienced teachers and have received widely 
diSerent treatment, it. nught be interesting later to compare your 
comments with others 


5 Write, as jour contribution to your future tugh'Sehool class 
discussion of themes, a paper that would fulfill the requirciiienl of 
the assigtimetit «hetched ui this cdiapter 

A At the end list seieral of the \i«d words or phrases used, 
b last three or four examples of varied sentence beginnings used 
in a sentence or two bow the paper is made interest- 
“ elxmmation of and concentration upon certain details, 
e o ject of this tabulation 13 to indicate what points you mi^t 
aps disc^ to advantage m connecUon with the mechanics, of 
getting an idea down upon paper 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 
Fronh the English Journal iHigh School Editioii) 

1. Leonard, S. A,; “How English. Teachers Correct Papers,” Vol. 12 
(1923). PP- 517-32 

Read this article. 

3. Loban, Walter; “iVIaking Pupils Responsible for Self-diagnosis,” 
Vol. 24 (1935), pp. 271-73 

3. Seely, Howard Francis: “Composition as a Liberating Activity,” 
Vol. 19 (1930), pp. 107-17 

4. Salisbury, Rachel; “The Psychology of Composition,” Vol. 25 
(1936), pp- 356-66 

5. - Jacobsen. Edna L.; “The Use o'f Local BUstory in the Teaching of 
English,” Vol. 26 (1937), pp. 793-801 

An admirable project. There is but one warning: Discover whether the 
teacher before you carried on exactly this same project. 

6 . McCarthy, Grace C.; “Correspondents in the Land of Ivanhoe,” 
Vol. 26 (1937), PP- 31-55 

Investigate the list of references for background material. Excellent 
library references suggested for your book orders. 

7- Tilford, Elinor: “Nothing Ever Happens as Interesting as a Story,” 
Vol. 29 Cl 940), pp. 563-71 

Junior-high-school pupils were led to write diaries — after much read- 
ing. A thoroughly interesting project. 

8. Hook, Lucyle: “English Honors,” Vol. 29 (1940), pp. 10-13 

Why not offer “honors courses” for your brilliant student or students? 
The only warnings necessary are; C^) make them a real test of ability 
and (b) beware of overworking yourself. 

g. Bond, Rowena: “How I Followed the Leader,” Vol. 29 (1940), pp. 
14-20 

Read. This is an excellent “experiment” told with all the faults pointed 
out to guide the second “follower,” and given interestingly. 

10. Douglass, Harl R., and FUk, Anna M.: “The Class-room Practices 
of Minnesota Teachers of High-school English,” Vol. 27 (193^)1 PP- 

252-57 

Read. Here you get a cross section of the tj^pes of work earned on m 
the classrooms of 163 teachers. 
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II %\omil)eiger Carl G A Laboratory Plan for English VoL 29 
(1540) PP 400-03 

Here is a ter olutionary plan What would happen to the bright but 
lazy senior? hat to the hr ght freshman? 

la MinUjn, Arthur Design for ComposiDon \oL 30 Ci94i) PP 
136-46 

13 Hannaford Charles G Do "Vou Correct Themes^ \ol 30 
(1941) p 150 

The succe^is of this plan depends somewhat upon the size of your class 

14 Eberhart ttHfred Humanizing the Ecaluation of Wnttea Com 
pos tion \ol 29 (1Q40) PP 38693 

\\ hat are the sir statements about eaih paper kept by the 'wnler? An 
interesting and helpiul article 

15 Reedy S dney / IVhat Compos uon Is Functional? \ol 27 
<1938) PP 12732 

If at first you feel lost because of the staggering number of things to 
teach grouped under the heading Composibon this fist of most and less 
important items should pro\e helpful 



CHAPTER II 


Mmimum Essentials 

I. HOW CAN YOU AVOID THE ERRORS OF INEXPERIENCE? 

I F YOU have planted a garden — a successful garden, I mean — 
you have undoubtedly followed the planting by beginning in 
one corner and weeding conscientiously. Presumably you have 
not pulled a weed here and a weed there, but have worked accord- 
ing to some system. Then, too, you have watered, fertilized, trans- 
planted, imtil the flowers or vegetables began to grow success- 
fully. .'\fter this period came one of watchful care. 

In composition work, much the same condition holds true. You 
have pupils with ideas, with words, with some rudimentary con- 
ception of combining the two on the written page. But their ideas 
become entangled in the difilculties of written expression. Your 
business is to nourish, fertilize, water, transplant, these immature 
ideas while at the same time you pull out, one by one, the en- 
tangling weeds. 

You cannot correct everything at once; all weeds cannot be 
immediately extricated ; neither does it do any appreciable good 
to pull weeds at random, trusting that eventually the plot of 
ground will be improved. In other words, your process of weed- 
ing out faults in oral and written composition must begin with 
an attack upon certain definite errors. These errors must be eradi- 
cated as completely as possible ; then a new set must be disposed 
of. It is necessary, you will find, in addition to eliminating the 
new crop, to continue warfare upon the old. By the end of four 
years, your garden plot will, of course, still contain many weeds, 
but they will be fewer if >ou have carried on an organized, well- 
plarmed attack. 
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^IINIMU^r ESSENTIALS 
Wh^a 30U go out to teach, the experience is for >ou a real 
adventure You wish, undoubtedly, to make jour own way, to 
build up jour own methods, to stimulate jour pupils through 
jour personal interest and personal example In other words, jou 
wish to stamp jout teaching with your own personality Good 
That IS as it should be No two persons approach a human prob- 
lem in exactly the same way, and teaching must alwaj^ remain 
peculiarly and distinctly a human problem But there is no sense 
in blazmg all of jour own trail Teaching has advanced slowly, 
mistakes have been made and remade, fumbling work has been 
earned on year after jear Why? In part because teachers have 
failed to recogmze or to use the discoveries made by others, 
hence each hns remade the beginners errors 

'■ Experienced teachers have — probably by the trial and-error 
method — reached certain common sense conclusions concerning 
the teaching of the mechanics of writing For jour first jear, why 
not accept these conclusions ? By utilizing other teachers’ devices 
for teaching mechanics jou can gam Ume for the important, the 
paramount, issim the fostering of clearer thought and of more 
vatal expression clothed in reputable English 


U 'W'MAT THEORY tTNDERUES MINIMUM ESSENTIALS^ 

After jears of blundering, one of the most sensible conclusions 
reached is thi s In each term there should be a few decencies m 
fo rm and written expression that must be acquired by every 
pupil^before he can he passed to a higher grade Tbes^ d^encies 
in form and written expression have been tmned,lThe Minimum 
EsscnUals m the Mechanics of ComposiUom’j A belief m the 
establishment of such a minimum requirement grew out of the 
discovery that on the whole bojs and girls will do what they 
have to do If, for example, they are required to leain to *;pell 
recede or if they are required to wnte whole sentences before 
ey can be passed to a higher grade, they will On the other 
band. If they are merely warned of the desirability of spelbng 
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receive correctly or of writing whole sentences, some will and 
many will not make the effort to conquer this particular weak- 
ness. The bright pupil, perfectly capable of improving his written 
form, is often the one who trusts to his native ability and dis- 
regards the mechanics of writing. He knows that his ideas are 
good; he knows that his trick of expression is live and rather 
envied by his classmates. ^\Tiy, he argues, should he bother with 
mere mechanics? After all, is not the idea the important thing? 
Of such a boy you will sometimes hear it said: “Why trouble 
about him? If he is bright, he can get mechanics when he needs 
it.” But why not provide the"“need” immediately? Those people 
who trust to brains and future development little know the futile 
resentment against their high-school training felt by these 
“bright” members of the college subfreshman class in English 
composition who spend college hours acquiring what should and 
could have been learned earlier. 

What then are the reasons for establishing inflexible mim'ma 
for each term in high school? At this point, if you have never 
taught, you exclaim : “I for one shall never put jorm above 
thought. If a pupil of mine has ideas and if his papers show that 
fact, I shall pass him regardless of any mere mechanical errors.” 
Very well, but suppose your pupil does have ideas? Does not 
that fact indicate some brain power? Suppose from the day he 
enters your class he knows that three or four perfectly definite 
points in sentence structure and punctuation, and fifty or a hun- 
dred taboo words in spelling, must be conquered before he leaves 
your grade? If he is intelligent, and if you are both resourceful 
and inflexible, he will learn them. I admit, however, that occa- 
sionally spelling is a stumbling block for certain pupils, and in 
a few rare cases it may be well for a teacher to develop a blind 
spot. Even teachers are human. 

Will you remember in the following pages that merely the 
meclianics of writing is under consideration ? If you think that 



MINIMUM! essentials 

this diaCUision is uninspired, drearily concerned with commas and 
capitals, skip to later chapters of the book, and. there reassure 
> ourself as to the importance of ideas m pupU viriting before jou 
read further 

m. ■WHAT AKE THE ADVANTAGES OF MINIitUM 

essentials? 

A Advantages to the Pupd 

What, jQu might ask, are the advantages to a pupil nho works 
under itug s>stem of enforced minimum essentials? There are, 
as I see it, three reasons for the estahlishment of a set of minima 
for each grade 

r. One difficulty at a time. It has the advantage of placing 
emphasis upon one thmg at a time so that a pupil may fix his 
attention upon a certain form or upon alUed forms without the 
distraction vihich exists if general mistakes are considered His 
themes do not return dotted with red ink, and the marks that 
are there refer only to those essentials that the teacher and the 
class have discussed, illustrated, drilled upon, and agreed to 
penalize 

2. Constant review. It insures much repetitious drill, for it 
not only gives an orderly advance upon a few things at a time, 
but also provides revnew so that those decencies in form, estab- 
lished in an earlier term or terms, are constantly demanded- 
Hence there is obtained the necessary practice by which habits 
may be established and certain faults eliminated 

3. Clearness of definition. It makes success in the mechamcs 
of writing possible by defining clearly what success is 

It makes one phase of composition work more defimte and 
more democraUc, Xo subject in tugh school can be more in- 
tangible or more discouraging than that of wntten composition 
A pupiV knows when he has his lesson m algebra , he either has 
or has not learned his history, his chemistry, his l.atin But in 
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composition work he is often at sea. Some papers please ; some 
do not. The art of composition writing seems to be born in some 
and not in him — and he gives up. Also no subject in high school 
is so undemocratic as composition, both oral and written. Pupils 
from cultured and from imcultured homes meet upon a common 
footing in science or in mathematics. But in English composition 
their footing is not equal. Knowledge of books and of allusions, 
possession of a refined vocabulary and customs of correct speech, 
are the heritage of one group. hJo acquaintance with books, a 
limited and often vulgar vocabularj'^, fixed customs of incorrect 
speech, are the lot of the other. Any measure that gives a defi- 
niteness to composition by orderly presentation, and that penal- 
izes only certain decencies of form and of expression, is desirable. 
Patiently the boy from the uncultured home must learn to dis- 
tinguish one verb from another. With even more patience he 
must unlearn one after another the incorrect speech habits be 
has formed. But while he and his more fortunate classmate work 
side by side, there is some consolation in the fact that spelling 
and punctuation seem uninfluenced by home conditions. There 
at least the advantage or the disadvantage of home surroundings 
— ^so apparent in oral composition and in literature study — dis- 
appears in the common ignorance of commas and quotation 
marks. 

It appeals to the high-school pupil as fair. By hard work the 
pupil from the poorer home has an opportunity to succeed when 
in each paper only those faults are marked that have been pre%’i- 
ously drilled upon. Other errors, doubtless, appear ; sometimes, 
perhaps, they are indicated, but by this system of minimum 
essentials the pupils are not penalized because they do not knoxj 
-iohat they have not been taught. 

JB. Advantages to the Teacher 

As you see, there are three distinct advantages for the pupiE . 
for the teacher also there is a distinct gain. 
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t small list Of minima makes concentration possible. Under 
tbi» sj-stcm the teacher is not distracted by the necessity of ex- 
plaining many ertois She can demote her whole attention, her 
complete interest, her entire -itiH, to expUiniog aod illustrating 
a lery few points at a tune. \tTiat is the advantage? Certain 
forms unhlarred b> other forms stand out clearly to receive the 
full, tindivided attention of the class, the full emphasis and in- 
terest of the teacher And mechanics of ivriung are interesting. 

It ■would be unfortunate to conceive them otherwise 

a It increase^ interest in the work. The nork. m mechanics 
can be live, dramatic, humorous, even exciting as a game is excit- 
ing— if jou as teacher so conceive it. A teacher can learn much 
from games. Little hoi's play marbles for keeps older children 
still cling, often shamefacedly to forfeits even adults freijuently 
savor a card game more if a prize or a wager is at stake. It is 
•well to remember, however that the little boys who unwittingly 
play “for keeps and ihu* love their marbles feel unjustly treated 
Before they can play and enjoy they must understand the game 
and comprehend what is at stake So m establishing minima for 
each grade there is a close connection between the interest in 
the work and fa) the degree of clarity with which each foim is 
at first grasped (b) the complete understanding of the exact 
penalty if that form is wrongly used (c) the fair, 'unvarying, 
relentless exaction of that penalty To change rules in the midcUe 
of the game so that some may win or lose is recognized as poor 
sportsmanship but if there are no rules, there is no game. If the 
rules are agreed upon by the plajers, jf under those rules there 
IS reasonable chance to wm, and if the rewards and ■penalties are 
defimte and adequate, interest is not so dilncult to secure. 

One method of securing the game spirit, widely used in the 
past, 13 that of arousing compctiUoa between class members, class 
\ classes Even todaj m certain schools charU 

are rpt on the board indicating the class progress. Dotted lines 
bear mg pupiU imuals indicate those who retard the class or 
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lower the group average. WTiat do you think of this device? An 
intelligent pupil, badly trained, finds himself in a well-trained 
group. A pupil of willing spirit but low mentality enters a group 
of high I.Q.’s., In either case the social pressure may be a cruel 
goad that can transform such a pupil into a sullen, resentful class 
problem or force him into an assumed indifference. Since high- 
school pupils are fundamentally sensible and, for the most part, 
respond to adult treatment, is it not kinder and more intelligent 
to keep before them the reasons for learning mechanics, and then 
by means of minimum standards lead them to compete with 
themselves and their former records? False competition where no 
real competition exists is a childish device. It cultivates an in- 
terest in grades, not an interest in good workmanship for its own 
sake, 

rv. JUST XVECAT AEE JvIINEMUJvI ESSENTIALS AND HOW ARE 
THEY USED? 

Before that question is answered, consider this quotation from 
the discussion “What kies Ahead for High School English?” by 
Robert H. Mahoney, Director of Secondary Education, Hartford, 
Coimecticut, published in the English Leaflet, FToyember, 1941. 

There will be greater emphasis on the vitalities and less on the 
formalities of instruction in English. 

■There will be a marked trend to abandon narrow programs in 
grammar, composition, and literature. . . . 

There will be more productive, more creative work in English 
composition, and less preoccupation with formal correctness. . . . 

Teachers will emancipate themselves from the tyranny of “ground 
to be covered” and think increasingly of powers to be attained, atti- 
tudes to be developed, habits and slulls to be achieved by pupils. 

Finally, more artistic and less mechanical teaching will eventuate. 

Remember those words when you turn to minimum essentials. 
You do not make mechanics the chief object of your teaching. 

You would do well at this point to read .Appendix B, for then 
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jou mUbave m mind a concrete idea of minimum essentials be- 
fore reding farther in this chapter \^Tien iou ha\e completed 
the list, jou ought to ask the following questions 

I Even if you established a set of rmnima, bow is it possible to 
keep a class (forty bo>s and girls of diSTeting beam power and 
differing powers of application) progressing at the same rate? 

3 Is not this mmimum-esBential theory merely a restatement of 
the old lock step idea that has long ago been discarded in the more 
up-to-date schools? 

If the adoption of minimum essentials meant that all pupils in 
a class progressed at the same rate, I admit that such an adoption 
would be undctjirable. Eor m reality it would mean (as teachers 
have alwa>s known and educators have scientifically proved) 
that the class progress would be determined by the slowest group 
The brighter pupils, meanwhile, at no time taxed to their full 
power, would acquire what was demanded of all, and then spend 
their time either in mischief or in patient boredom But mimmum 
requirements are, as the name implies, merely the requirements 
demanded of the very lowest group Your belter pupils do more. 
Hence a frank, recognition of the varying abilities of your class 
members is essential, particularly in those small schools where 
no ability grouping has been attenapted Here diagnostic tests 
will help JOU After you agree upon the immmum essentials for 
a grade, the lowest group within that class, working their hardest, 
will barely make a passing grade, another group will make the 
minimum requirement easily, perhaps But more must be de- 
manded of the latter better theme development, more carefully 
constmeted sentences, more varied vocabulary — m fact, belter 
writing 

groups-accorthng to^pupil ji^lity, 
a different standard m each group 
B'^le all recognize the minimum "requir^rnents liT demandriTbf 
all, each group has its added though less definite standards For 
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example, in your brightest division one girl writes a Hallowe’en 
story. It surpasses anything that that group has done in its use 
of suspense, of vivid words, of varied, well-built sentences. It has 
in a way set a standard for the group, but a standard that you 
would find it impossible to demand. The virtues of the theme 
are more or less intangible, but the story can be a stimulus that 
the skillful teacher will utilize to raise the level of the group 
writing. Under this group system you do not, then, have a lock 
step ; but you do have a lower level below which no one who 
successfully completes the work may fall. And this lower level 
is announced early, is thoroughly comprehended, is admitted as 
fair by the class — if the teacher has managed her introduction 
well. Though the lower level is clearly defined, for the upper 


there is no set limit. 

Under this system, will not pupils be content to do the least 
possible amount of work ? Again the answer to that question is 
largely determined by the teacher. Upon her attitude, her skdl 
in awakening interest and in arousing and maintaining a work- 
man’s pride in well-made themes, depends the whole success or 
failure of the scheme. It is all well and good, you may say, to ta * 
of the “joy of doing,” the “pride in workmanship, but w ° 
the practical young materialist who wants some tangible rew£n 
There is always, I regret to say, the report card, the grade, ou 
and I may prefer to have our pupils work for higher mo 
but let us be practical. If a boy builds an inferior kite an se s i , 
he probably receives less than the boy who builds an se s a 
excellent one. At least in a logical world such would be e 
In the same way, if a pupil does the minimum amount o > 

he should receive full credit, but if as suggeste e sew er 
exceed this minimum, you giv'e him the bonus over an a 
the grade received for merely accomplishing what was 
It is an interesting fact that under the contract met o , , 

report that they are more often required o pupi s 

from undertaking more than they can do well than o go 
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on to xjndertaLing adranced assignments AVby? I suppose that 
an opumistic belief m our o'nn poifiers, a sort ol reckless indina- 
tion to bite off more than we can dispose of decorously, is one of 
the blessed attributes of ^outb 

When jou find a timid joungster who ‘ can’t” do whatever la 
proposed, there ^ou have a different and difficult problem, but 
his t>pe may not occur more than once or twice m a roomful. 
With him, a beginning upon very easy matenal, much praise, 
some coercion, are probably all necessary in order to induce him 
to undertake even the simplest assignment Oftener, however, the 
spirit of the room and the examples of his classmates’ rather reck- 
less assumption of responsibilities will do more for him than jou 
as teacher can possibly do You may find, too, that this timid or 
seemingly indifferent pupil is merely protecting himself because 
he has m Ihe past been made to suffer too keenly from that social 
pressure, that spirit of competition, which teachers sometimes 
encourage between class groups or between different classes ii 
that pressure is used only m a group of similar ability and is 
Hot emplojed to urge unattainable heights upon those mentally 
Unfit or upon those pathetically unprepared because of past ihf- 
ficulties. It way occasionally be an effective means of arousing 
interest and of pushing the lazy But unwisely exercised, it may 
be both a cruel and a dangerous goad If used at all, it should 
be used sparingly, for it is both wii.e» and more logical to push 
^ pnpd to improve upon his own previous record than to make 
him and his mistakes represent his class 


V. WHAT SHOUUD you DO ABOUT THE ADOPTION OF 
MINIMA^ 

I You should move slowly Although I give m Appendix B a 
list ol munma, I do so merely to lUusUate what teachers of ex- 
penei^ce r^^ded as minimuai essentials m igzi hTothing, how- 
more unfortunate than for you to seize upon this 

Voir ^uiqu^Uomagly, and foist it upon your first schooL 

Your demg so would be unfortunate 
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a. Because the building of any minima must be a slow growth 
and is useless if you have not the co-operation of your pupils. 

b. Because it is conceivable that your entire school might not 
be ready for more than the minimum requirements of whole sen- 
tences properly terminated; or that, having received excellent train- 
ing in fundamentals, they as a group might need nothing but 
rhetorical principles. 

c. Because your principal may not be in favor of the idea and 
may not support you in it. If he is indifferent or opposed, it is 
possible that your best policy might be to drop the matter. 

3. You might profitably point out to the students how time is 
wasted in correcting identical errors. Sometimes it is possible to 
convince a principal and a student body that minima are desirable 
by showing the absurdity of making and remaking the same mistake. 
Even in college, as a last desperate resource, I have at times found 
it expedient to label certain errors according to the usual place in 
the school system where those errors are first corrected and the 
correct forms taught. Certain word forms, for example, are found 
in the fourth-grade, fifth-grade, or eighth-grade course of study. By 
so labeling them I point out just how long in all probability stu- 
dents have been repeating the same error. In the case of spelling, I 
believe this system is particularly spectacular. There, students see 
the amazing labor and waste of time connected with not learning 
a word like dropped or larithig, words taught in the second grade 
but still misspelled by college freshmen. The few minutes are not 
wasted, surely, which are spent in a vain attempt to reckon the 
probable number of times from the second grade on that students 
have “learned” the word and the probable number of times they 
have written it correctly and incorrectly. Such a reckoning points 
out convincingly the futility of half-measures. 

3 . You may be able to arouse your class to righteous insistence 
that at last half-measures are to end. It is not hard to arouse a 
high-school group. A heavy penalty, perhaps a ten-point deduction 
for some fundamental error, maj' be made for the first few weeks. 
After a time the class will doubtless agree that a higher penalty 
is desirable. At last they will demand failure if this particular error 
— such a one as the “comma fault” — occurs even once in prepared 
papers. Classroom writing, of course, must be dealt tvith more 
leniently. 
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4 ^ou ^ouia let >our dass oulAo >d^ m sa%cixty la tlie world 
about U3 we see ibat local opuon with its self imposed pumshroents 
IS much more effecu\e la ourbins disregard ol law than £^e 
dn-ta ttanded dawa from above Be guided by that fact It wou a 
be wise to stir joor pupils to action through illusViatiou and sug 
gesuon but to lag behind them in severity ol punishment meted out 
Why? Because it works Because you are leaching young Amen. 
raT\<i who ttiint that they have a flair for self govenunent 

VI VTHERE AND HOW SHOUUD YOU 

What phase q£ the medumics of wnUng should occupy you 
first if you wish to establish mimmmu essentials for each class? 
'naturally you know nothing of your pupils "Vou could^ of course, 
have them wnte themes then you could list the errors made 
and watch to see what mistakes predominate The running to- 
gether of two statements and the wniing of tragments— smte the 
sentence is yet even in these days of change the unit of all com 
position — should rank la your mind as the most flagrant errors 
But what should you do? "Vou may have pupils write themes, 
but to discover their chief difuculties you have an easier method 
— the diagnosUc test By tests you can learn tn half an hour 
a.hether your puptls do or do tiof kr}oa> a complete sentence If 
you judge them by their themes alone either you may believe 
them merely careless when in reality they are ignorant, or you 
may w aste time in explauuug usages 'which they hnow but wbicii 
they are too hurried to practice And tests are even more useful 
when you are considering some special form such as the pronoun 
or the various tenses of the verb In twenty minutes of eJasswork 
a test can reveal a pupils knowledge or ignorance of some par 
ticular principle If you depended upon his themes alone it might 
take you weeU to ferret out this same definite information See 
‘‘Tests m Appendix C 

Another suggestion is probably necessary, although repetitious 
ft IS essential to stiesopt very httls st a ffnre Co coircenfraCe 
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upon one or two points only: (i) perhaps, the form of papers; 
(a) whole sentences properly terminated; (3) perhaps, a few 
spelling demons. But the most essential point of all is this: You 
imist begin -where your pupils are. Are your freshmen writing “He 
walked to town, his automobile had a flat tire” or “Having a good 
time at the beach” ? Undoubtedly some of them are ; hence yom 
place of beginning with them is obviously sentence completion. 
But suppose that you find the same thing true of your sophomores 
or juniors? They, too, must begin with sentence completion. To 
give advanced work before the essentials of sentence structure 
are made sound is an absurd building upon an unsure foundation ; 
hence, no matter what jimiors and seniors are supposed to be 
doing in composition according to the accepted course of study, 
if they do not comprehend whole sentences and use them cor- 
rectly your work is cut out for you. 

vn. WHAT POLICY SHOULD YOU PURSUE? 

One warning may be necessary. On paper it is easy to build 
too high a minimum. Remember, you may fail only a reasonable 
number of your class no matter how badly they may fail the 
minima determined upon. On the other hand, the whole idea is 
vitiated if failure to conquer certain essentials does not mean 
failure to pass the course. If the minimum is too low, however, 
it is ineffective as a spur to the lazy or indifferent. Thus between 
the devil and the deep sea, what shall you do ? I should suggest 
that you have in mind certain minima for each group, that you 
determine (by papers and diagnostic tests) what type of work 
each needs, and that you alter your private plan in the light of 
your discoveries. All this investigation ought not to take you 
more than the first four or live weeks of y^our first term. When 
you are more or less confident of what each group most needs, 
begin cautiously. At first, perhaps, suggest the desirability of 
learning one thing at a time. Indicate the prevalent weakness of 
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the cliiS in thi-; particulnr essential Suggest that the class might 
set some goal for the neat three weeks and decide to conquer 
this fault. Get the class, by skillful directing, to impose their own 
mnima, softening their loo rigorous demands when it seems wise 
Thus >ou can biuld a little at a time, with dehnite goals not too 
far distant. \ou should arouse both the game spmt and pnde 
in achiesement so that a test or hurdle will awaken some little 
fcchng of eacitcment and a correction in a theme carry with it 
a significant reference to the essenuals and to the pupil s present 
* access or failure compared to former accomplishments. 

One other comment in this connection is necessary Although 
jou pursue certain techmeal errors, relentlessly, remember to keep 
jour perspective Life goes on even after a comma blunder, and 
students live before and after their forty minutes with yoU- It 
1 $ wholesome for you to know your pupils outside of the one 
relationship of teacher and learner of English. A boy may write 
atrociously he may break every rule of the kings English, and 
yet he may be so far your superior in mechanics, in arithmetic, 
in sound business *ense that if your ignorances were displayed 
before him as his are before you he would hold you m pitying 
contempt Of course English is important even this boy would, 
probably, admit it but common business sense abihty to make 
change expeditiously and patient resourcefulness and skill in 
repainng machines aliO call for brains Do not, m your thinkin g, 
discount that fact. 


WHAT CRACKS MCST TOU FTLC IN TOtJR OVS^N 
I’v FORMATION^ 

J^-hcnyoulookover the material listed under Minimum Essen- 

understand it? 

name a!1 ^ jou look over your per<ional garden, can you 

fam^ui contains? Me mfiniUves, parUmples, gerumU, as 

-mediately recognized as carnations or 
y ou know the difierent kinds of clauses ? Are you 
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certain when a clause is or is not restrictive? What about the 
various parts of speech? 

In tlie next two chapters, I am dealing with these matters in 
what may seem to you a very elementary fashion. But mere recog- 
nition, important as it is, amounts to little in the schoolroom. 
At the same time you must be able to impart to others what you 
know. At the end of this chapter and of those following are a few 
suggested readings in which you can get information quickly and 
clearly. I have purposely limited tlie number of books referred to 
so that you may perhaps be encouraged by the frequency of 
reference to buy some three or four of them. To go out to teach 
without some reference books for tools and uncertain on your 
own part of the foundation work which is to be taught is, to put 
it gently, unintelligent. Some weeks spent (i) in acquiring or 
reacquiring grammar and the usual grammatical terminology, 
(2) in reviewing sentence constructions and the intelligent ma- 
nipulation of sentences, (3) in discovering spelling devices help- 
ful for poor spellers, and (4) in placing your punctuation on a 
rational, explainable basis would surely be an intelligent pro- 
cedure. 

As soon as you are certain of this basic work, it is time to con- 
sider the second question : How are you to present this material 
to a class of some twenty or forty boys and girls who are not 
ji’eaming for instruction ? If you visualize the situation, you will 
realize that your work must be: 

1. So arranged that there will be logical growth through the 
four years. 

2. So varied that it will be interesting even while it is so repeti- 
tious that ‘principles may be learned through much practice. 

3. So introduced that its objective — clear writing expressed in 

decent form and the obvious practicality of the work may be 

clearly recognized by the pupils themselves. 

4. And so economically presented — through correlation of me- 
chanics, sentence manipulation, and actual theme work — that no 
time is wasted. 
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SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

Read a number of the references listed at the end of this chapter 
before you attempt these exercises 

I. "Make an error chart for jourself upon 'nhich yon enter 
a. The pomts in grammar that occasionally confuse you (Are 
•ieho and ithom always correct in your own speech?) (Does every- 
one. they crop out occasionally when you speak raptdly?) 

h. The usages in punctuation about which you are uncertain or 
for which you can give no clear explanation 

The words or types of words that you occasionally misspell 
The technical points about manuscripts — the writing of foot- 
notes, the arrangement of bibhography, etc — that you find confusing 
This chart should remain m your notebook, should be added to 
as new pomts reveal themselves, and should be both the basis of 
jour self instruction and a constant source of questions in your col- 
lege class It might be useful to have a frank discussion of these 
personal charts in class The difficulties should perhaps be discussed 
hsted m student group;, of four or five both to save time and 
save possible embarrassment, and. then the difficulties more fre* 
# tnenuoned m each group reported to the VThoIe class and 
* * discussion Remember there is nothing disgraceful 

u no nffwing , the only disgrace is m remaining ignorant 

elsewhere one grammatical 
one usage m punctuation, and one word m spellmg Look up 

^ correction of 

Um andt^ “ high-school pupil Write this explana- 

dnu di-’orccd fr» class if requested Remember that 

heforfj^u concerning sentence sense Slake sure 

meaning of “(M S'" 

detect an mcomnlete’^nt * immediately and invariably 

a comma. ^ sentence or two sentences incorrectly joined by 

you could use 

a Greever, Garlan^”^ j English f rev ed , Scott, Foresman, 1925 
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3. Woolley, Edwin C.: New Handbook of Composition, rev. and 
enlarged by Franklin W. Scott, Heath, 1926 

4. Perrin, Porter G.: An Index to English, Scott, Foresman, 1939 

5. Hodges, John C.: Harbrace Handbook of English, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1941 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
References for Your Own Guidance 
I. Smith, Reed, Learning to Write in College, Little, Brown, 1941 
Thorough- grammar drill. 

3. Fowler, H. W.: A Dictionary of Modern Usage, O.'rford University 
Press, 1926 

3. Kennedy, James: Current English, Ginn, 1935 

4. A Manual of Style, University of Chicago Press, loth ed., 1937 

5. Ives, G. B.: Text, Type, and Style: A Compe,idiu>n of Atlantic 
Usage, Little, Brown, 1922 

6. Practice Booklets. Many such books exist. 

From the English Journal (High School Edition) 

I. Gilbert, Bonnie: “Little Campaigns in Mechanics,” Vol. 19 ( 193 °). 

^^hif thoroughly sensible and intelligent ^ 

from your group might construct the first and second 

• • #.* A mim eographed and distributed, ^\ould 

tation exercises mentioned. T.nese, 

Tpit Irvin C.: “Learning by Testing,” VoL^.o (r 93 x), PP- X28-36 
The article contains an e.xceUent teaching 

3. Klopp, W. J.: “Gramm.r by or Pr.ouc, Vol. =o (.,3.), 

'"’4.'^, -Dtoortio Te.l. i» Engli.b." Vol. oo (.,3.). PP- 

”rC-n.nUcb, Sopblo C.: "A Propr^ o. M.oh.oloo .0 WHt.oo Con,- 
position,” Vol. 21 (1932). PP- 618-24 

Common Grammatical Errors,” Vol. 19 

(1930)1 PP- 44°"46 

Note: For tests see Appendi-x C. 



CHAPTER. Ill 


Teachuig Functional Grammar 

I TO SECURE SE'^TEImCB STKSE 
A T/te Meaning oj the Term FurtcUonal Grammar 
iRE lou familiar with the term ‘teaching functional gr^- 
/Y mar ? It means, as the name implies, the teachmg^ifjhose 
forms m grammar that are essential to the pupil ex- 

press his thoughts correctlj But it means something more defi- 
nite than that It means the teachmg of only those grammatical 
forms without a knowledge of which the pupil is unable to know 
whether a sentence is or is not correct If >ou subscribe to the 
idea that >ou will teach functional grammar only, and if >ou 
follow that belief and practice consistently, you pledge > ourself 
to three thmgs 

1 You will eliminate much formal grammar that has cluttered 
and confused the brains of past generations of pupils 

2 you will if joii are intelligent, change grammar drill from 
a process of memory to a process of thinlong 

3 \ou will show jour pupils at the end of each drill period 
how the grammar work for that day can and should funcUon m 
IheiT own speech and writing 

3 ^onoFiiy and SktU tn Grammar Teaching 

If jon are to leach functional grammar, how economically 
and skillfully are jou to do it? In high school teaching today 
there is often little economy because the material to be taught 
has not. been ethcientlj pared down to the essentials For example, 
it IS absurd to stress gender except for foreigners accustomed m 
their otm tongue to an arbitrary use The classification of nouns 
into concrete and abstract serves no useful purpose, hut since 
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pupils must leaxn to use capitals, the distinction between com- 
mon and proper nouns deserves careful teaching. Then again, is 
not the differentiation between the uses of shall and will an ab- 
surd technicality for those pupils who are still misusing seen, 
done, good? Think of the effort expended in the average grade 
school upon may and can with little foreigners who still say, “I 
t'ink dat ain’t no gut.” If you are dealing with children of intel- 
lectual aristocrats, teach the niceties ; if you are not, spend time 
and effort where time and effort are needed. And, by the way, 
how about may and can in your own speech? INIuch of the time 
wasted in school comes from the teacher’s attempt to follow a 
textbook too closely, a textbook that emphasizes niceties which 
perhaps even you, an expert in English, use only occasionally. 

In the crowded curriculum which the English teacher carries 
today, it is no longer possible to_teach one, thing at a time. In 
either grade or high school you will have to fit in mechanics eco- 
nomically so that you fill each class period to the maximum. 
“Oblique teaching” is the term that I apply to this method. 
Ostensibly you are teaching one point in mechanics ; incidentally, 
however, you are stressing some three others. Each board illus- 
tration, for example, presents the point under consideration, 
but it also illustrates other points. It has been estimated that 
about two-thirds of the pupils’ errors made are errors in the 
use of either verbs or pronouns. Surely it is a wasted opportunity 
not to slip pronouns into all illustrative sentences so that the 
proper case of the pronorm after a transitive verb or after a 
preposition may be often seen and heard. Also a wise teacher will 
select certain '-'demon” verbs {.ring, come, raise, lie, set, went) 
and use them repeatedly in her illustration for subject-verb sen- 
tence training. Again, there is an opportunity here in illustrative 
sentences to teach certain uses of the comma. These uses should 
be taught incidentally, gleaned from those board sentences that, 
primarilv, are written to illustrate some other principle. For ex- 
ample, one might teach such uses as (i) the co^uha^tu-cet 9ff a 
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senes, direct address, appositives, or (2) to separate co-ordinate 
jomed by und^ but^ for ^ or sentence dements tha t might 
be improperly joined m reading were there no comma. 

In addition to econormcaJ presentation of material, there is 
need of ^hill m presentation. In grammar leSaons or in sentence 
corrections I have often witnessed greater stupidity, it seemed to 
me, on the port of the teacher than on the part of the class. As 
a rule one of three rea^orb, seemed to account for the teacher s 
lact of tkill Either she knew her grammar irapexf ectlj , and 
hence was bookish and unable to diacuss her material readily , or 
she was so bent upon making her point that she was unobservant 
of clasa difficulties or she was provided with too Lttle illustra- 
tiie matenak Handicapped by one or more of these difnculties, 


she would try to force ore illustration not realizing that often a 
nund blocks upon one combination of words when it could grasp 
the same thing with another word grouping. As an illustration of 
the difficulties inherent m a certam word group, consider this 
sentence in subject \erb agreement ‘The length of the fields 
vary with the width.” I baie seen the members of a stalled 
upon that sentence, confused for the moment because, while they 
recognized that subject and \erb must agree, they felt that S in 
cheated the plural hence for them cener would at the moment 


seem plural, and they knew that the ‘sentence demanded a sin 
gular predicate. The teacher should ha\e comprehended that a 
qmet reference to other sentences, “The size changes,” “Tbe sizes 

ch^ge, “The man goes. The men go. ' would ha^e Straight 
ened out the pupiL,’ thinkmg 

presentauoa of material ought to be eco- 
-iTirt 'hillfuL A frmt packer pndes her=elf upon the skill 

t£lb-?m apples. \ny m 

wor^ If F ^ economy, speed, efficiency, its watch 

try teachmg were one half as intelligent as indus- 

-y ^ would pnde themsehes upon their «pecitic 

^ Tou^ wou^ hear one ^y «i ,peod one foJty mmute ^od 
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on participles and gerunds. After that the class knows the differ- 
ence between them,” or “Miss Jones can teach the principles of 
adjective and adverb clauses in thirty minutes so that they are 
as clear to a class as one-word modifiers and as immediately 
recognized.” WTiy do we not hear such comments? Because we 
clutter our own minds and our pupils’ minds with unnecessary 
material. Because we are not content to teach functional gram- 
mar. Because we are not yet able to recognize it as the best way 
of implanting the habit of writing decent sentences. Because we 
have a lazy man’s attitude toward inventing what, for us, is the 
best and easiest inclined plane upon which to slide information, 
unobstructed, into the minds of average pupils. 


C. Where to Begin 

After these generalities concerning the whole field of grammar 
teaching, let us consider two questions that you will ^k yours 
when you meet your first high-school classes, 
begin? Secondly, how can I present this material efficien y, 
nomically, skillfully, with a logical growth through the fou 

When you receive the first set of themes from 
classes, L first question will probably answe-d for y^u. 

Some papers will contain : “While my 

is a typical one) will contain sue street ” or “He 

mend and I ..ai.ed on -ban 

walked toward me with a fis composed those 

any I had caught.” essential unit, the 

two groups of wor^ writing is based. Your immediate duty, 
sentence, upon which all o pimctti-^ 

then, is to inculcate the and predi- 

ated as a sentence mus ^ sentence expresses a corn- 

cafe. It is all very well t^ statement. Labor for a time with 

plete idea if y®’! it but eventually you will find that 

that definition if you like it. 


So TEACHING FUNCTIONAL GRA'^IMAK 

there are pupils to \ihose ears that formula means nothing To 
them Hearing a noise sounds correct For the difficulty of the 
complete idea formula is this The measure is purely subjective 
If to a pupil a group of ■words sounds complete, it does That 
IS all there is to it 1 have seen teachers struggle until the accom 
modating pupil lied valiantly and the weary teacher "was fain to 
believe — until the next incomplete group of words revealed the 
pupil s polite deception 

rvo the complete-idea formula reasonable and logical as it is, 
will not do You have to go deeper \ou have to take a sentence 
to pieces and say dogmatically You cannot have a complete 
idea a sentence without a mam predicate and for it a main sub 
ject expressed or understood What is the predicate? What ra the 
subject?” In other words jou cannot teach ail pupi\5_tq_^ite 
v^hole sentences without teaching functional grammar There are. 
It IS true some pupils with logical rmnds who invariably write 
complete sentences You may have been one of them But if your 
purpose IS as it must be to teach all your pupils to write repu 
table English you will have to teach them to recognize subjects 
and predicates in ready made sentences to put subjects and 
predicates into their homemade sentences and to read their own 
and their neighbors themes critically with subjects and predt 
cates in. mind 

Are 3,ou surprised to learn that the writing of whole sentences 
properly terminated is often more correctly done in the seventh 
and eighth grades than m the second year of high school? Does 
that statement discourage you? Remember that expression and 
thought are indivisible The first two years that a pupil spends 
in h gh school should be and often are a time of very rapid mental 
and emotional growth Blunderingly boys and girls are attempt 
mg to find words for their more complicated thinking They 
mjy recogmze that their thought is more complicated and at 
tempt often awkwardly to show thought relationships by plac 
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ing aU related material in the same sentence or in a following 

tojraln yourseHto 

connTcU^Tt^jiey .ha^e in .their own “2. 

s&,them„how that relationship ^arc 

reader. Too often the busy teacher 

she has turned some pupil’s awkward exactly ex 

a reputable one. But if the finished product does 

press the idea the pupil had in the author of the 

less, or perhaps worse than useless. Question “Doe 

,e„;.nce is concamed. Over -<> °var __ 

that sentence say just what yon workmanship can b 

the teacher. After a while, pride m good o 

awakened in some few pupils pride ^ Sentiments 

construction that exactly expresses = many pupils 

Tommy will rarely brigW.n y.bv -='f ’ ““a .earLr who 
a desire for sincere e.xpression can be awakened ny 

herself strives for sincerity. vnurself constantly that 

In other words, you have to remin y you are 

you are thinking by provicl- 

attempting to liberate thought and expression. Remember 

ing a flexible, responsive j with parrotlike repro- 

Ms purpose. Olhenvls, Vou .hough., with 

duction of textbook models, perhaps, have taught your 

glibness instead of sincerity, o _ have not assisted 

pupils to write English may become for them a 

them to develop so that 
usable tool. 

D. Horn to Begin mechanics of composi- 

Let us now consider the ,l,eady suggested that 

tion writing, the complete senten sentence 

it is well to discard the ogi subject and a predicate? 

sound complete?” in favor oi Has it 
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To ^ork from sentence on the board Is a wis^begm^. If >ou 
ask the for the shortest possible sentence, they -will prob- 
ably ami.e at the answer “Go *' I should take that one and biuld 
from It on the board m some sufdi manner as this, the class assist- 
ing 

1. Go 

2. (Tbe man) (goes) 

3. (The tall man) (goes quietly) 

4 (The tall mnn tn the blue coat) (goes quickly toward the red 
bam) 

5 (Tb6 tall toan in tlie blue cxiat "whOj I believe, is a policemanj) 
(goes quickly to-waxd the red bam, from which tiny puffs of white 
smote are issuing) 

Here the class witnesses the growth of a sentence, but sees the 
unchanging quality of its two parts, its predicate and its subject. 
In just the same fashion pupils can unwmd a sent ence and co n- 
Wnce themsehes that, no matter bow many words a se ntence 
may contam, it has but two parts, the subject and all that be- 
longs to It, and the predicate with all that belongs to it. Since 
grammar is difficult, this apparent simpbfication is comforting to 
pupils But this division of a sentence into but two parts, the 
^bo^e subject and the whole predicate, has also another advan- 
tage It encourages a class to read by units, by groups of words, 
rather than to pick and choose a noun and a \ erb regardless of 
context. 

How are 5 ou going to teach j our pupils to find the predicate 
and the subject? And why place the verb first and give it particu- 
lar stress? Before discussing any rule or definition of a subject 
or a predicate, one general principle, true in all teaching, roust be 
recall^ Xo defimUon should be given until after many illustra- 
tions have been placed upon tbe board and thoroughly discus^. 
Then 3^ then only is u wise to crystallize the information thus 
gamed into a defimUon But even then it is wiser to allow vana- 
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tion. and personal expression of the idea in the words of the pupil 
than to demand a set formula. Wliy ? Secause grammar must be 
kept a process of thinking, not a function of memory. It is sur- 
prising how many youngsters can define all parts of speech and 
yet fail to recognize any — except, perhaps, adjectives and nouns. 
A definition given first, before the principle it stands for is per- 
fectly clear, becomes a group of words that jingles in the mem- 
ory; becomes a group of words to be learned exactly and to be 
reproduced, often, without awakening thought. An unvarying 
rule, therefore, is this one: AJ^ys illusfimte a principle fully be- 
fore crystaUizing the idea into the form of a definition. 

(For a beginning class it is sufi&cient to know that a subject is 
the principal person or thing one is talking about; a predicate is 
the assertion made about the subject.'^It is wise also in order to 
keep your pupils thinking, not guessing, to give them various 
types of subjects. To teach a group that a subject must be a noun 
is to mislead them. Even more important to remember is this 
fact: To teach pupils t hat an ifolated^wprd has pmyer^of 
being some specific part of speech is to undo all the emphasis, 
that you are putting upon grammar as a thought process and to 
substitute inemory work instead. Run looks like a verb to us, 
but “The run is short” makes it serve as subject. Mother seems 
to us a noun, but “See the hen mother the little turkeys” makes 
the word a verb. This insistence upon the fact that no word is > 
anything in itself, that we cannot tell what part of speech a word, 
is until we see it function in a sentence, has done much to insure . 
tommon-sense methods in the teaching of grammar. ‘ 

Remember these two principles : Xo word is in itself a part of 
speech, and no definitions are to be given until numerous exam- 
ples of the idea have provided a definite concept for the terms 
used. Then I repeat the question: How are you going to teach 
subjects and predicates? And why place particular stress upon 
ttif? nredicate? 
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£ Tk( Importame of the Vcr(t 

To consider the second question iirst, look at tbe \routd fae 
sentence Heanng a noise The pupil recalls that Acar is a \erb 
At the present stage I, loo, would admit Aecring as a hmcf of 
verb, but I should rule out all t«g endings as possible fo r pred i- 
cates, that is, for \er'ba that can. mate an assertion abou t a su b- 
jeth I£ the class recognizes early that tng disqualifies a verb for 
the office of predicate much trouble and time is savei^Bnt to 
talk of gerunds and of participles while predicates are still little- 
known entiUes is confusing Hence a so-called verb* or a ‘ kind 
of %erh will do for the present A second reason for stressing 
the predicate, aside from the ehrmnation of tttg foirtis, is this 
The use ot vigproua lerbs obviously and rapidly improves a 
pupils writing, while his hunt for exactly the nght \erb greatly 
increases his interest in composition It is, therefore, a n enc out- 
aging bit of technique to confide early to the writer o f themes 
You are the skilled workman the pupil is the apprentice Teach 
hiia iho'^ tricks of the trade that gii e a beginner some apprecia- 
tion of later skill and some feefing for the art that lies far ahead 
For exampfe, pupils have seen on the board and have in class 
found and discussed the subject and the predicate in such sen- 
tences as the following 

r John made a hotne run 
a Hockey is a good sport. 

S SwunEaing is a favorite sport of mine 
4- ‘ Gobble ^an Ugly word 

5 ^ swim ^excellent exercise 

6 gat he u shortstop plucky for the team. 

7 t^ing out to a boat frightens me 
a. Out in the garden 

to the drugstore 
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Next it is wise to el icit sentences from the cl^s, writing them 
on the board and u nderlinin g the two parts of the sentence, sub- 
ject and predicate. But if the class seems not to remember any of 
its grammar-school training, it is probably wiser to begin not 
with the stripped subject and predicate but with the subject plus 
all of its modifiers (the whole subject) and the predicate plus all 
of its modifiers (the whole predicate).^ 

As a rule, however, in the first year of high school the teacher 
can begin with the simple subject and predicate.- It is also wise 
in these early stages of subject-predicate drill to sjress^the read-*^ 
ing of complete and incomplete word groups, indicating expect- 
ancy by the voice in such a group as “Out on the wet slippery 
deck of the great steamer as it pulled away from the wharf . . .” 
to make evident that the idea is incomplete in contrast to “We 
squatted on the slippery decl^ of the little steamer,” with its 
satisfactory drop of voice at the end. I mention this method of 
reading because many pupils have a persistently inquiring lift of 
the voice at the end of sentences. The habit is apparently a pe- 
culiarly difficult one to break. 

As you consider those sample sentences given above, you may 
say that it must be confusing to the class to have the teacher use 
so-called nouns, verbs, gerunds, infinitives, noun clauses, for the 
subjects of these sentences. Of course it is — to those pupils who 
are looking for the word, not for the idea. And, naturally, 3mu 
will provide the class with many simple noim subjects first imti 
they comprehend their uses. But you should early divorce yom 
pupils from the idea that a subject must be one word, that il 
must be a noun, or that there exist any words or word which maj 

^ Occasionally even high-school teachers of some experience forget professiona 
etiquette so far as to wonder aloud why their students have been taught nothing 
in their previous training. Needless to say, pupils are able to forget more than 
they are taught; hence your successor may have to exercise quite as much 
patience as you. Also remember that you do not know the number of outside 
activities carried oq by your predecessor. 

- It is convenient to accustom pupils to the term ‘^substantive’^ for nounS; 
pronouns, or nounlike groups of words. 
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not serve as a subject Challenge class to find somethj^ng 

that vou cannot turn into a subject for them \o'u are quite safe 
Challenge them to think of unusual words that they can male 
into predicates By changing grammar Irora memory drill to 
thanLing process jou are making it a brightemng not a dulling 
influence \ou will find that grammar drill day becomes one o! 
the liveliest skirmishes of the week Occasionally these sLir 
nnshes prove too rapid for the slower pupils but a daily fiv e- 
nupu te test will show > ou what pupils are lagging 

A.t first in >our teaching appalled at the number of different 
things JOU are supposed to do jou will feel that a daily five 
minute sentence drill is too iiraetaking Just remember that noth 
ing is too timetaking if jou can implant sentence sense thor 
oughly and completely m jour first jear so that it will function 
m all later themes Then too jou must economize by ohhque 
teaching and by utilizing small bits of time Five minutes may be 
spent on sentence drill at the first of the hour drill based upon 
•leiitences that jou have previously placed upon the board sen 
tepees written on the board by some four or live pupils between 
classes after school before school in the morning These five- 
mmute dnlls are of more value (as jou already know from jour 
study of the “laws of learning ) than is one whole period set 
aside for drdl work 

f 

F i Combined Vocabulary and Grammar DrtU 

One of the numerous subjects that jou must teach is vocabu 
lary building And though part of another chapter is devoted to 
that topic I want to illustrate here how it may be introduced 
with obbque emphasis upon subject predicate training In pupils 
themes perhaps the most monotonous predicates used are those 
two useful but colorless verbs raid and go A device such as the 
following one capable of much variation — not only interests and 
«me3 a class while it stresses the subject predicate relationship, 
u It IS perhaps one of the most useful devices for awakemng 
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interest and pride in writing. The teacher places some such list 
as the following upon the board : 


1. sparrow 

2. elephant 

3. cow 

4. mouse 

5. small lady 


6. schoolboy 

7. tramp 

8. athlete 

9. large housewife 

10. old man 


The class is then asked to jot down in a line the numbers from 
one to ten and to write after each number the best possible de- 
scriptive predicate for each subject, telling how it moves. After 
two minutes’ consideration and writing, the class will volunteer 
its information. It will discuss suggestions, and finally adopt the 
most suitable predicates. On the board will appear some such list 
as this : 

1. sparrow — hopped — swooped — skimmed 

2. elephant — lumbered — padded 

3. cow — meandered — trotted — loped 

4. mouse — crept — scuttled — scampered 

5. little lady — minced — tripped 

6 . schoolboy — scuffed — ^sauntered 

7. tramp — ^slouched — ^slumped 

8. athlete — strode 

g, large housewife — bustled — heaved — trod 
10. old man — tottered — shuffled 


In the final selection of each word or words, a discussion of 
what each word means and how different words change the char- 
acter of the subject awakens interest in words themselves and in 
words as honest tools of thought. I have long used a sentence to 
illustrate the fact that a predicate can alter the entire idea of a 
subject, and have asked the class to record what mental image 
each gets of the actor as I substitute verb after verb in the blank 

below. “He between Henry and me down the long avenue 

into the sunlight.” (And may I remark in passing that “between 
Henry and me” is another bit of oblique teaching?) On the pu- 
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pil’s mental screen toddled produces the image of a baby; tot- 
tered, an old man or an intoxicated man , skipped, a youngster ; 
slouched, either a “dovm-and-out” or a disgruntled schoolboy. By 
changing he to she one can run through a new catalogue, finding 
new traits for the child or iroman who strides, tmnees, skips, 
races, or elboies her way along Does all this work seem too much 
like play? 

In the same way, the monotonous overuse of such a word as 
said can be banished from pupils’ themes, to be replaced by verbs 
perhaps less desirable, but words showing forethought, interest, a 
desire for more accurate expression Another old favorite of mine 

is the statement “ ‘It’s a he/ he ” (You will note that both 

quotations and the apostrophe of contraction are being taught 
obhquely here 1 The average class is delighted with the changes 
in tone, character, circumstances, it can produce by the succes- 
sion of verbs inserted “‘It’s a he/ he whined,” gives a Uriah 
Keep m pleasant contrast to Mr Murdstone’s “ ‘It’s a he,’ he 
thundered,” or to the malicious, sly “ ‘It’s a be/ he chuckled,” of 
a Quilp Snupled, snorted, murmured, protested, and many others, 
m turn alter the character of the speaker 

For a moment may I digress here on the subject matter of the 
^ sentence used? Teachers used to assume that bojs and girls, inno- 
cent and childish, were occupied with beautiful thoughts about 
birds and bees and butterflies , hence all board illustrations must 
be sweet or at least innocuous The fact of the matter is that 
while those of us who have passed forty may he fond of the al- 
literative and irmocent trio given above, bigh-school boys and 
girls like competitive sports, tragedies, and the sophistication of 
the moving pictures It is, therefore, often necessary to violate 
our own creed of sweetness and light and to attune ourselves to 
the age in which our high-sChool pupils hve. You, perhaps, will 
And this violauon Jess pamful than I, but jou, too, are b^ind 


1 Alter a hnel drill oa this seateace. 
aiougai m a Iiit of 114 possible verbs. 


one jjujnl at JLlip jayyj/ity 

k 
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the procession if you think of your pupils, even the freshmen, as 
“children.” They are adults, remember, learning a trade, the 
trade of writing. For many it will never rise to an art, but for all 
it is a tool to be used in the real world, not in the highly selective 
atmosphere created only in a class in English. 

G. The Assigmnent 

Let us next consider what type of outside work pupils might 
do as an outcome of the class discussions on subject-predicate 
sentences. It is wise to remember that in addition to the class 
period about forty minutes belong, as a rule, to the study of Eng- 
lish. If from the very first you do not assign work for that forty- 
minute period, you will soon find that science, mathematics, 
Latin, or athletics has usurped it, and that you cannot regain 
that time for outside study.(From the first, then, assignments — . 
sensible, important, constructive assignments, not “busywork” 
— should be given^^ have heard the following work dictated: 
“Tomorrow bring in twenty-five sentences of your own. Under- 
score the subject once, the predicate twice.” Can you find a 
poorer assignment for an intelligent or even a semi-intelligent 
group? What would be the result? Twenty-five brief statements 
something like this : He saw it. She saw it. They came here. 
jMary is ill. Baseball is over. If twenty-five such sentences are 
written, some physical exercise is required, but the mental effort 
equals, perhaps, that demanded in the second grade. And why 
should a class do more? They have complied with the request. 
On the other hand suppose we take the same assignment and 
make it an intelligent one. 

Bring in twenty-five sentences of your own in which you under- 
score the subject once, the predicate twice. Of these: 

I. Make five in which the verb exactly describes or pictures the 
subject. (Example: The quartz glittered in the sunlight. The blind 

man tapped his way along the pavement.) 
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a Slake five m which the predicate suggests the motion or speech 
of the subject Try to use other words than those suggested in class 

3 Make five in which several words come before the subjcrt and 

the predicate See if you can catch the class on these i, * 

4 "Make five in which one or more words separate the subject 
from Its predicate (Example The hoy whom 1 know ran down 

the steps ) 

Don t be stmgy with ideas, but don t waste wordSj 


n Summary 

What IS the object of this discussion? It has, as k see it, &ve 
purposes 

1 To make clear the mooted term ‘functional grammar'’ 

2 To drive home the principle that much illustration must pre 
cede definition 

3 To promulgate the doctrine that a word s function in a sen- 
tence determines its part of speech 

4 To indicate how subject predicate recognition and drill may 
be interestingly combined with word selection 

5 To contrast live, practical work closely associated with theme 
writing and oral composition with dead, mechanical, busywork 
assignments 


II TO SECURE SENTENCE VARIETY 
J Be Pr&cUcdL 

Once more, why are teaching gramtnar? A wis e check o n 
joumelf, ashas been suggested earlier, is a five minut e summa ry 
at the end of every class recitation At that time >ou and jour 
pupils sum up the actual use of the day s work os it appbes to 
composition writing High school pupils are not interested in 
storing their mmda for some remote future Of course they are 
not But they are interested m learning when they can see a defi.- 
practical reason for the effort, Your business, then, is to 
eliminate the impractical and, daily, to correlate the grammar 
work studied with the themes wtittew asvi the rcwswina wvade~. 
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Grammar taught as an isolated phenomenon is about as useful to 
your pupils as were Shakespeare and the musical glasses to cer- 
tain ladies of doubtful fame. If, in your teaching, grammar is to 
be more than a classroom ornament adorning the speech of your 
pupils ivith new words and odd phrases, see that the theory they 
le<^n is a pplied to the sentences they -write. If yo^ do not make 
the grammar learned function in the sentences written, you are 
about as consistent as the imaginary teacher of piano who de- 
mands dutiful attention to finger exercises throughout the week 
but on Saturday encourages her pupils to pound at will. Be prac- 
tical. See that you teach only that which is useful ; then demand r- 
that use be made of it. 

Each of you will eventually work out your own method, but 
until you have done so these suggestions may help you to cor- 
relate grammar teaching with theme writing. In the preceding 
paragraphs methods were given for teaching sentence sense. We 
shall now consider the next step after the recognition and use of 
subjects and predicates have become habitual, and end punctua- 
tion no longer gives way to commas. When this millennium is 
reached, what comes next? 

B. Attack Monotony 

If you look at the average high-school freshman composition, 
the next step will present itself. You will find that in the case of 
the W'ell-prepared pupil compound and simple sentences strew the 
page. (If the pupil is poorly prepared, you will find that incom- 
plete sentences litter the paper. In that case, no “next step” is 
possible until he can habitually write complete sentences.) Too 
often these incorrect or dull sentences are marked, and the pupil 
is advised to alter them, but he is given no clear-cut advice by 
his teacher of English as to how such alteration may be made. 

Of course w'e know that the successful manual-training teacher 
shows a boy how to use a T square, how to use an adz ; that the 
penmanship teacher concerns himself with arm movement, posi- 
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Uon, and formation of letters before he expects good writing. But 
■vTCj the teachers of English composition, too often forget the 
necessity of concrete aid, and expect sentence manipulation to 
come as a natural gift Therefore, ne condemn poor construcuons 
hut do nothing tonard teaching the principles underljang their 
improv ement 

ttTiat can jou do? First, after iou hare secured whole sen- 
tences, )ow can attack sample sentences that are tsresomcly alike. 
Take, for example, this passage “He had his breakfast and went 
to the office He found no one there He rang the bell with one 
hand and he tried to work the telephone with the other The tele- 
phone was out of order, he found He rang the bell furiously. He 
rang and rang and the office bo> did not answer’* Obviously, if 
this were put on the board, a class would object to the repetition. 
But what constructive suggestions would >du as teacher offer? 

The first step is, is it not, to alter the subject verb begijinings? 

"tt hile >ou teach parts of «^peech, phrases, and clauses, teach, step 
by step, that monotony can be avoided by placing at the begin- 
ning of the sentence 

X A phrase — prepositional or one having an -tng verb form 
3 \ smgle adverb 
3 \ transposed word 
■4. A transpxiEed clause 

On the board would appear something like this: 

\ttet breakfast (1 prepositional phrase) he went to the office. 

adverb) he found no one Ringing the bell furiouslv 
verb form) with one band, he tried to work the telephone , 
with the other The telephone (3 transposed word) he discovered _ 
out of order, and no office boy answered the bell (4 transposed 
clause) ilk 'ipite of all lus tinguig ^ 

Botli passages are immature, but tbe second sbows the pupil 
that there are simple mechanical means of ridding his com- 
posiUon of repeUtious construcUons Here low provide prac- 
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tical devices that any pupil can grasp. Of course you will intro- 
duce them gradually : first, perhaps you will consider the preposi- 
tional phrase or simple adverb that can be switched to the begin- 
ning of the sentence. “He saw him again, later,” is a common- 
place. “Later he saw him again” may be a bright spot in a pupil’s 
flock of subject-verb sentences. Remember, however, that only 
through much board work can pupils be brought to an apprecia- 
tion of the value of word placement. And only through grammar 
drill can they be made familiar enough with prepositional 
phrases, adverbs, dependent clauses, to understand the compo- 
nent parts of the sentences they write, and to grasp the teacher’s 
suggestions as to change. 

C. Develop Self-criticism 

It is necessary to consider one other point here. How well do 
yoit write? Are your own sentences above reproach? Perhaps one 
reason for the pathetic constructions used by college students is 
that many of their high-school teachers — obviously unskilled 
architects as judged by their own written work — were not sensi- 
tive to their pupils’ clumsy sentences. Teachers of English do 
not, on the whole, write so well as the average newspaperman. 
We are likely to be stiff, self-conscious, labored. Do you read 
your own papers aloud softly to see how they “listen” ? Ear train- 
ing for your pupils is valuable, more valuable by far than all the 
grammar training you can give them. But who ever heard of a 
course in listening in either high school or college? WTiat you 
should attempt to get is both the auditory sense of a strong or 
weak sentence and the grammatical knowledge. As you well 
know, many a sentence while grammatically correct is still hope- 
lessly awkward. Do you yourself listen intelligently? With your 
own manuscripts do you read aloud, very softly, noting the sound 
of the words, of the sentences, of the paragraphs? Do you listen 
for the transitions between sentences, between paragraphs, and 
for unfortunate similarities of sound? Try yourself; then in the 
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classroom test >our pupils Put tbeir sentepces on the board s-o 
that they can have both a and an auditory impression 

Then show them how you d scover weaknesses why you suggest 
changes and bow those changes should be made 

D Teach Varzeiy ut Scttiencc Jiestnwitgs 

Aside from board work chosen from student themes how are 
pup Is to get enough practice so that they will begin to be critical 
of their own sentences? You will have to work out many cxer 
cises Unfortunately ideas penetrate slowly and the Biblical ad 
monition Lme upon line and precept upon precept here a little 
and there a little appl es nowhere more appropriately than to 
the teaching of composition A pupil Sees that He saw him then 
IS perhaps bettered by the change Then he saw him He grasps 
the idea so clearly that when called on for another sentence he 
can make this one John saw her then and change it tnum 
phantly to Then John saw her But in his own themes he Will 
continue to write one after another subject verb sentence — I 
went there later He confessed it all to me afterwards — with 
no realization of the fact that monotony of form could be 
avoided by transposition 

^Vhat are jou to do? You may give out twenty sentences to be 
changed so that each begins with either an adverb or a preposi 
tional phrase You may praise h ghly a revised sentence set amid 
a hock of subject verb sentences You may read a theme com 
posed of monotonous subject verb sentences with malign em 
phasis such emphasis that the class will squirm in anticipation 
of conclusively damning it And by the way >ou will find that 
>our pupils are much more censorious than jou would ever dare 
to be Often jou will be forced to moderate their criticism, to 
plead that though of course the form ts bad yet the idea is a 
good one that though repetition weakens the thought yet some 
verb IS well used As soon as possible it is well to rouse your class 
so that they condemn and jou willingly admit the evils of con 
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struction. Why? For two reasons: (i) the offender who perpe- 
trates a bad theme heeds the criticism of his peers much more 
than he will ever take to heart your own comments; (2) he will 
be grateful for your championship and jmur sympathy. You 
admit that the dress of his thought is outlandish, but you ap- 
prove his thought. He and his companions, howe%^er, must be 
reminded of one thing. A simple subject-verb sentence is often 
the best type to use ; it is only monotonous repetition of the same 
kind of sentence that is tedious. A monotonous series of sentences 
beginning with adverbs or prepositional phrases would be even 
more imdesirable, because less natural, hlonotony, then, is the 
crime that your pupils must realize and, having realized, must 
attempt to eradicate from their themes. And how are they to 
realize it? Through reading themes aloud softly, listening to each 
sentence. 

So far, only sentence variation gained through the placement 
of adverbs and prepositional phrases has been discussed. The use 
of a participle or an infinitive at the beginning of a sentence will 
be taught later. jMany college students seem to feel that some 
magical rite is necessary before they can comprehend the use of 
a participle or a gerund. If a participle (sivhfiMhtg fish : flying 
birds: running quickly, the boy . . .) is taught as an adjective 
with, the queries “Yfhat is swimming? YTiat is flying? Who is 
running?” it is not difficult for pupils to see that an -ing verbal 
which describes or limits a noun or nounlike word is a participle. 
A recognition of its usefulness to them in sentence building, how- 
ever, may come much more slowly. What is its use? .A. pupil 
might write, “John was running downhill and his foot caught on 
a snag aitd he fell headlong.” The use of that last word would 
make one grateful to the pupil, but even gratitude may not re- 
strain a teacher. In lumbering cotmtry “cutting waste timber” 
becomes a recognized phrase. Here the waste timber is apparent. 

A class will suggest various versions — snagging his foot ; running 
dotonftill — and will be quick to see the undesirable repetition of 
and. 
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E Teach That the Idea Should Determine the Sentence Form 
Since thiaUng and sentence making are related e\en in the 
wnting of the jioorest pupils much board irork is necessary to 
illustrate the fact that the emphasis placed upon an idea depends 
upon the form m which that idea is expressed Here the parti 
ciple the dependent clause the prepositional phrase should be 
shown as desirable for expression of the imnor statements the 
main clause for expression of statements of importance Keep 
that fact m mmd m order to make idea rather than mere form 
of dominant importance But how are >ou to do it? 

Ahce dusted the piano and broke Father s statue of Psjche 
That sentence will pass the average class unchallenged unless jou 
suggest that the daily dusting is scarcely so important as the un 
usual happemng What v\iU the class then do with the sentence? 
It may suggest When Alice was dusting or Dusting the 

piano Ahce or Alice broke Fathers statue of Psyche as 
she was dusting the piano or Fathers statue of Psjche was 
broken by Alice while she was dusting the piano If the idea of 
cutting waste timber is kept to the fore that last monstrosity 
will soon disappear from the board though not before it has 
served its purpose as a warning against ungainly construction 
and awkward use of the passive 

It is difficult to stress this particular point the teaching of 
sentence construction strongly enough Young teachers enam 
ored of names and titles seem convinced that there is some in 
trmsic virtue contained in the words simple complex, and com 
pound Consider jour own introduction to those terms la school 
presumably jou went through a period of spying upon ready 
made sentences intent upon pinning one of these names upon 
them Why did jou? Unless you were better taught than are the 
majority of pupils you did it apparenUy for the sole purpose of 
naming them But whats m a name? Unless this study of sen 
tences is attacked from the standpoint of the idea to be ex 
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pressed, and unless the influence of that idea upon the form is 
kept to the fore, sentence classification becomes a piece of pure 
theory. And beware pure theory for the practical brains of thir- 
teen and fourteen. 

Your business is to show that a simple sentence, long or short, 
is used to make one statement. It may be “John ran well.” It 
may be “While standing in the downpour of rain, looking hope- 
lessly for our defeat at the hands of Lakeport High, suddenly I 
saw John’s long, lean body forge ahead, inch by inch, past Lake- 
port’s famous two-miler.” In a simple sentence, the writer has 
one thing to say. That one thing he must say, undimmed by co- 
ordinate or subordinate clause. Its dominance must be made 
clear by the kind of sentence used. But suppose the writer has 
two ideas of equal importance. We may not know of the race and 
its outcome. The writer tells us, “John ran well, but Lakeport’s 
runner outdistanced him.” Both ideas are true; both ideas are 
balanced in the mind of the writer. He wishes to do justice to 
both athletes; hence he must use a compotmd sentence. But if 
the case were different, a compound sentence would misrepresent 
the actual happening, as it takes shape in the teller’s mind. His 
enthusiastic interest centers on the Lakeport man. All else is sub- 
ordinate; therefore the form must indicate that fact as it does in 
the complex sentence, “Lakeport’s two-miler easily outdistanced 
John, although our man ran well.” 

I have prolonged this discussion because on that special Judg- 
ment Day for Teachers when their sins of omission are to be 
blazoned to the world, among the first crimes to be reckoned 
wdth will be this practice of teaching sentence classification as an 
end and aim in itself, divorced from actual writing, unrelated to 
the thought expressed, a mere busywork for restless minds. 

F. Teach the Meanhtg of Coi7imon Connectives 

As soon as you approach complex sentences, another responsi- 
bility is yours. Are you well trained in the use of connectives? 
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rom freshman 10 senior in high school and again, in college from 
eshman to senior, thought relationships and the appropriate 
inneciivcs expressing these relations must be consistently eni- 
hasized Perhaps no belter test of a person s accurate or m- 
ccuratc expression can be had than that provided by his dis- 
ntninating use of connecti%es \ou should, of course, begin with 
he simplest the co-ordinate MTiat does and imply concerning 
he ideas (t connects^ IVhat does ha/ tacitly promise the reader? 
\hat does for, the conjunction, mean? (And here it is a simple 
matter to fix for all time the idea, ‘‘For preceded by a comma is 
a conjunction meaning because , jar without a comma is a prep- 
osition ’ and to illustrate that idea by the statements "He Went 
for the doctor and “He went, for the doctor called him In 
the pressure of schoolworh many composition teachers overlooh 
the necessity of teaching the \anous shades of meaning con- 
tained m connectives It is as if they believed that the very ur- 
gency of thought would necessitate the right choice of word — as 
It does eventually with those interested in writing, but as it never 
docs with the less interested group IVbuld it not be sensible to 
luit for jour ow*n guidance the mam coordmate connectives, 
those that capress addition, contrast, consequence, alternative 
ideas, repetition, and those used with subordinate adverbial 
clauses that express concession, condition, time, place, manner, 
degree, or comparison, result, purpose, cause? Then you would 
be ready to mabe intelligent illustrations of the diHcrent ways an 
idea may be expressed 

Naturally jou would not pour out all of these different types 
at once upon the defenseless heads of your pupils But through 
the lour jears you should build up their knowledge of the rela- 
tion existing between the mcamng desired and that implied by 
ccTtam connectives. For example, because, un!css. Since, although, 
admitting that, mcanuhde, yet. consequently. Jar example, on the 
other hand, moreover, have each a definite use, and each implies 
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a somewhat definite thought relationship between the two 
clauses. What is it? How are you to make the difference clear? 

G. Cut IVaste Timber 

One more effective device for cutting waste timber is the use 
of apposition. “!Mr. Jackson, who is a plumber, came to our 
house” becomes “Air. Jackson, the plumber, came to our house.” 
It is also a simple matter to teach the proper punctuation while 
emphasizing the use of apposition as an economy in sentence 
making. At first it is necessary to have board exercises in reduc- 
tion of wandering clauses; soon, however, these changes should 
be demanded in theme revision before the theme is handed in. 
To drive home the construction upon which you are working, ask 
for the number of appositive constructions used in certain com- 
positions, just as earlier in the work you will ask for the number 
of non-subject-verb sentences that the pupil has used. Too often 
in the past, boys and girls have been censured for short themes ; 
hence there has been little incentive to make themes compact, 
and sentences brief, or to strive for a concise wording of an idea. 
Frequent emphasis upon the idea “Here are one hundred and 
fifty words to spend. Who can get the most for his one hundred 
and fifty?” or “You may have six sentences and no more in 
which to give your picture,” will tend to strengthen sentences by 
compressing much material into little space. At least it will neces- 
sitate the use of apostrophe, participial phrase, prepositional 
phrase, in place of the longer clauses. It will also necessitate 
some thinking about the medium used. 

III. TO SECURE SENTENCE UNITY, COHERENCE, EMPHASIS 
A. A Wartting 

So far we have discussed sentence sense and the simpler forms 
of manipulation used to secure variety in sentence beginnings. 
The work suggested might readily be presented in junior high 
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school It IS m no sense difficult; it m no sense depends upon 
matunty of the students’ minds But whether it is taught to 
se\enth grade pupils, to juniors in high school, or to ireshmen in 
college, it must be presented, amply illustrated, grasped by the 
students, and habitually practiced by them in their own writing 
hejore it is desirable to pass on to more mature problems Up to 
this point we ha\ e been dealing with foundation work Obviously 
such nork should precede any superstructure even if one has to 
wait until the senior year m high school before considering more 
advanced problems Be warned by the following statement 
Much of the difficulty experienced by advanced students arises 
directly from the mass of half-understood material over which 
they have been hurried Some conscientious teachers have felt 
that, wvUy nilly, they must “cover ’ the prescribed course , hence 
the pupils have suffered 

B Lack of Agreement 

A lorm of error that continues throughout grade school, high 
school, college, and even lingers upon the lips of adult educated 
men and women is that of agreement It is a problem with which 
you must cope from the beginning of your sentence work until 
the night of graduation when you hear your honor student ask, 

‘ Has everyone their diploma?” Under the general heading “I,ack 
of Agreement” you will find listed in any textbook a series of 
statements concerning agreement of fi) subjects and, verbs, f 
antecedents and pronouns, (3) antecedents, relatives, and follow- 
ing verbs and pronouns These three types provude a problem in 
instruction that you must face and solve 

Why stress antecedents? Because you will probably find in the 
papers of your juniors and seniors that their most flagrant error 
IS the use of a floating wkteh^ thtSf or tt minus a clear antecedent 
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you? For example, a pupil writes; “He ran into a truck which 
cost him twenty dollars.” Obviously the first clause is the only 
possible antecedent for which. Just as obviously, the sentence 
does not mean what it says. But if you tell your pupils, “Tack 
down your floating relatives or pronouns with a definite ante- 
cedent,” you have done three things for them: 

1. You have given them a definite slogan to remember, and they 
like slogans. 

2. You have pointed out and thus aided them to detect and cor- 
rect a particularly insidious type of error. 

3. You may have improved their thinking by making that think- 
ing more specific. 

You must glean examples of the floating which from class 
papers. You must illustrate on the board, by inserting an ante- 
cedent or by recasting the sentence, how by an intelligent use of 
antecedents a statement may be made clear and definite. Even- 
tually this work ought to result in such improved sentences as 
these — improved before the final paper is handed in: “He ran 
into a truck, an accident which cost him twenty dollars,” or a 
complete revision such as: “He had to pay twenty dollars' dam- 
ages because he ran into a truck and scattered its contents.” 

Many teachers, utilizing the pupils’ enjoyment of cartoons, use 
original ones to impress upon their students' minds the relation- 
ships existing between the various parts of a sentence or the vari- 
ous uses of verbs, pronotms, and other difficult forms. Why? Be- 
cause they find that humor combined with visual appeal is an 
effective way of driving home those facts which, expressed in the 
sedate language of the textbook, make all too little impression 
upon the pupils' minds. If you are doubtful as to how cartoons 
can be used successfully, consult the Using English series by 
Lucy H. Chapman and Luella B. Cook, and illustrated with car- 
toons by Fred G. Cooper. For example, the cartoon of an ago- 
nized pup rishig in air, raised by a. mounting airplane, different!- 
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atfes drajiiatically tte difference betvreen TCtse and rue Some 
teadiers use stick drawings when teaching sentence structure 
Father Stick for a simple sentence, hlother and Father Stick for 
a compound sentence, and ^lother Slick holding the haby for a 
complex One These devices are mere devices, but do not scorn 
them if they accomplish Iheir purpose. It is an unimaginative 
teacher who overlooks such opportunities to make her material 
Visual At present jou think of such drawings as useful for the 
grades, but do not overlook their use with older pupib if those 
pupils are still struggling with jumor high school problems 

C S/itfts in Construction 

Another type of error termed shift m construction, arises from 
poor thinking The pupil begins bis sentence nith one form in 
mmd he loses sight of hia beginning and strajs off into some 
other form For example a pupil may make 

1 A shift in person 

Oiw must enjoy new sights and sounds and even smells to overlook the 
discomforts you have to suffer in Oriental countries 

2 A shift m subject 

Just put jour flag up and soon a person will see flags oa every house m 
the block. 

3 A shift m voice 

One can go in an airplane one hundred miles an hour and at ihe same 
tune little motion i.r fett 

4 A shift m tense 

TiVhen be got the news he runs borne excitedly shouting to all the neo- 
pie he met. 

Remember that any dogmatic assertion m class concerning 
s^ft in tense within a sentence would be unwise, since often the 
thought demands such change 

How shall you meet these four types of errors? Some minds 
think clearly wiU practically never nm mto such construc- 
tions as those illustrated above m i, a, or 4 Other pupils who 
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thmk confusedly, and pupils who write carelessly, must have 
board work drawn from their own themes, questions that force 
them to t h i nk out the relationship between sentence parts, and 
models discussed in which authors have written clearly and con- 
sistently. 

Perhaps further suggestion is futile, but this one fact is cer- 
tain : If pupils can once be convinced that shift in person, subject, 
or tense is not “just another mistake in English,” but is a sign of 
confused, weak thinking, improvement is possible. Just so long, 
however, as pupils regard these errors as places “where it doesn’t 
sound good” or places where it “maybe could be said better,” 
there is little hope of securing clear thought or of making any 
permanent improvement in the pupils’ written work. 

Nothing so far has been said of shift in voice. Probably the 
best method of combating this error is to present many concrete 
examples in which you show a weak sentence containing a pas- 
sive, then the same sentence recast in active voice. The constant 
query: “Who hears? ^Vho sees? Who is sad?” will soon, rid 
themes of such expressions as: “I climbed a hill. A beautiful 
landscape was seen”; “I opened the door. A noise was heard”; 
“We looked at the poisoned dog. Sorrow was felt.” Pupils may 
not care particularly whether they write smoothly and beauti- 
fully, but as a rule they do want to say a thing sensibly and vig- 
orously. Some few pupils probably can be awakened to an ap- 
preciation of and pleasure in good workmansh i p for itself, but if 
the majority learn to write clearly and with some attempt at 
vigor, what more can you reasonably desire? 

Z). Parallel Construction 

We have now reached what I term a more advanced problem 
in sentence composition, a problem that should wait imtil the 
foundation of complete sentences is firmly established. It is the 
question of parallel and nonparallel construction, and is. perhaps 
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one of the most difficult problems m sentence building because it 
IS so do'^ly connected with both logical thinking and grammati- 
cal knowledge. hiOrmally this form bdongs to rather mote ma- 
ture thought and rather more complicated sentence forma than 
jou will find Ltt freshman or sophomore writing Certainly it is 
well to i^ore errors in parallel construction until after the leas 
difficult errors ha\e been conquered But when >our class is 
ready to consider it, how are you to explam it? 

Since pupils are familiar with the term “parallel” from their 

tudj of mathematics, I haie found the easiest approach a visual 

ine Take such a sentence as ‘ When the boat left Honolulu, the 

aatncs commenced (i> to shout jjOod by, (2) to throw flowers, 

and (3) waving their anna above their heads If jou place on 

the board , , 

( (I) — — 

. joativcs commeaced-i fj) 

U3) 


With the question, “UTiat is the relation between commenced and 
the three following statements?’ the grammatical connection iS 
at once clear Then follows the logical conclusion that parts of a 
sentence servang the same grammatical function must have the 
same grammatical form Again lake such a pupil made specimen 
as this ‘ My father told us how as a boy he had come to this 
country, when it was winter be had suffered from cold and hun- 


ger, and that at tunes homesickness had made him completely 
wretched. Obviously the writer wishes a summary statement 
and feels, correctly enough, that these three facts belong in one 
sentence What are you to do? Surely you have not used this 


sentence to its maiitnum capacity if you are content to let it 
pass with the quick revrsion of ‘ Sly father told 113 bow as a boy 
he had come to this country, how in winter he had suffered from 
cold and hunger, and how at tunes he had been, so homesick, that 
he had been complet^y wretched ” That revision will do, but the 
pupil should see that there 13 not just one way but several ways 
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of expressing this idea. Too often pupils feel that the teacher’s 
■way, for mysterious reasons, is the right one. It -would be wise to 
make sure that the principle of parallel construction is clear by 
again using some such device as this: 

My father told us 

1. how ... I. that ... I. in his boyhood . . . 

2. how ... 2. that ... 2. in the winter . . . 

3. how ... 3. that ... 3. during the first year . , . 

This last device may seem a little absurd to you, but until pupils 

grasp the idea of parallel form, it is wise to call for all possible 
construction. Classes then see how flexible sentence building may 
be and begin to realize that not one form but any form used con- 
sistently will give the desired parallel relationships. 

While teaching parallel construction you should also consider 
connectives, so that the pupils may see the promise of parallel 
construction contained in the correlatives either ... or, neither 
. . . nor, not only . . . bid also, both . . . and. If, however, the 
pupils are to use these forms with habitual correctness, their ears 
must also be trained so that they can “listen” intelligently to 
their own sentences. Over and over again it is the sound of the 
sentence that determines whether the use of correlatives is or is 
not desirable. With training, pupils can learn to detect by sound 
the ragged effect of nonparallel wording even before they are 
conscious of the shift in grammatical construction.^ 

But the intelligent use of parallel construction, like intelligent 
use of the balanced or periodic sentence, calls for a certain ma- 
turity of mind, since all three are closely concerned with the 

1 Seniors in high school ought to be sufficiently “ear-minded” to recognize 
a balanced sentence or — perhaps with a suggestion from the teacher — ^to re- 
organize their own sentences in the following manner: 

First version: “The ninth-year boys liked Tom Sawyer best of any fiction 
character, which was different from the girls who voted Jo Marsh the best 
character.*' 

Changed version: “The ninth-year boys liked Tom Sawyer best of any 
fictional character; the girls preferred Jo Marsh/' 
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logic ol Ounking When pupils’ thinUns becomes less childisb, 
then prQ\ ide them wtli a more mature form to match their more 
mature thoughts But it is wise *o remember one thing I£ i,ou 
place "jOur emphasis upon form, >ott tend to shackle >our pupils 
thoughts If >ou place >our emphasis upon the logic of the idea 
and show repeatedly how thought relationship may be indicated 
by form, you ace aiding pupils to detelop the power to think, 
more clearly In other uords, you are assisting them to make 
intelligent use of English ns a tool 

Another type of nonparallel error m high school composition 
IS knoivn as nonparallehsm through omission ’ An example of 
this form is She is a woman who has no love nor interest in 
her children Since the preposition »« cannot serve for love as it 
does for tnlLrest, it is necessary to insert the preposition Jor after 
the word loje But remember that the same statement is not true 
in such a sentence as He played baseball, but he took no in- 
terest nor pleasure la golf ’ Here the one preposition i« is suit- 
able for Ixjtb interest and pleasure, hence its omission following 
rntcrcsl js desirable A second type of omission that leads a pupil 
into difficulty is illustrated by this sentence “John knew what 
was customary, but his friend did not ” The substitution of 
‘knew what was customary ’ after “His friend did not” is, of 
course, ungrammatical, but it is the only substitution logically 
possible The sentence, therefore, must be altered to read “John 
knew what was customary, but his friend did not know ” A third 
type of careless omission is that of leaving out the second the 
when that word determines Whether the writer is talking of one 
or of tuo separate thmgs or persons This type of error is illus- 
trated by the sentence, “I went to the stove and iceboat” He-e 
a second the is essential Again it is seen in the omjssion of the 

second to m such a sentence as “He wrote to his father as well 
as me.” 
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E. Develop Your Pupils, Not Your Theories 

In working with sentence manipulation, it is obvious that 
punctuation must be discussed. Although a later chapter will deal 
with the general topic of punctuation, it enters here, for you 
must realize that the pupil’s writing cannot be developed sys- 
tematically, one topic at a time. Spelling cannot occupy one year, 
grammar a second, punctuation a third, sentence mam'pulation a 
fourth, and theme writing a fifth. The use of the comma belongs 
to your grammar lesson when you are teaching the use of long 
introductory dependent clauses; it belongs when you teach reduc- 
tion of clauses to participial phrases ; it belongs when you teach 
apposition and its uses. You should show the necessity of a 
comma with certain introductory adverbs or prepositions where 
the sense of the sentence depends upon its use. For example, 
“Ever since we have protected him” means nothing; but “Ever 
since, we have protected him” is a clear statement. 

What advantages do you see in interpreting “Functional 
Grammar,” the title of this chapter, in so broad a fashion that 
rhetoric, pimctuation, and devices for limiting themes may be 
discussed under that heading? The disadvantages are, of course, 
obvious at once. It is certainly much easier to teach one thing at 
a time. You can make neat, clear-cut plans; you can progress 
logically — ^if no one asks an anticipatory question — ^from point 
to point in orderly fashion ; you can cover ground rapidly. Prob- 
ably the lecture method would be most effective. But, fortu- 
nately, pupils in high school are not given to passive listening. 
In high school a subject must be made alive, and material must 
be taught when needed. If theme writing is being done, many 
problems arise at once. Of course it is wise to emphasize one 
thing at a time — ^grammar at first, perhaps — but while teaching 
that one topic, you should give incidental instruction in allied 
topics that belong with it and enrich it. You will find a discus- 
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Sion of “oWicine" teaduns m tte first paragraph of this chapter, 
blit reiQtmber here that functional grainmar, taught for the pur- 
pose of inahing sentences correct, clear, and forceful, must also 
he stretched to include (i) sentence formation, (2) sentence 
\anety, (3) rhetorical effect of seatetices, (4) nord choice; (5) 
punctuation In other words fallhoUgh functional grammar is 
>our subject!, >on are not actually ttaching functional gram- 
mar You are teaching growing bojs and girls vrho ha\e imme- 
diate need of the material whiii yon can gwe Your business is — 
as expertly as possible — to help them to grasp some of the recog- 
nized devices for expressing thought clearly and forcefully. 

If ^ouare an inexperienced teacher jou are iii danger of losing 
jour perspetme You may think of the bulk of information to 
be imparted as 0/ primary importance Just as long as you are 
"subject minded,” jaiu are looking at jour problem from an im- 
econonucal point of view Bojs and girls are not empty 
to be filled as you see fit Rather they are swimmers who tdiould 
be acquiring the necessary technique to keep them afloat- You 
are the swimming teacher You may {many teachers oi Ernglish. 
do) throw them out mto the troubled waters to sink or swim. 
You maj be a theorist and Leep them long on dry land teadmig 
them breathing exercises and arm and leg movements But it is 
to be hoped that jou sense their pleasure in actuality mad put 
them into the water with just enough knowledge to float them. 
When they pan float, you give cJearfj', one by one, the needed 
mstnictions The teacher of English who attacks grammar with- 
out correlating it with actual sentence improvement in written 
themes is hke the swimming teacher who instructs one month m 
leg movements, the next m arm movements, but who concerns 
herself not at all with actual swimming 

How are >ou to begin? 

I. Von should look at your pupils and their needs 
}ou know ^ ^ dunk out the cfeaiest method of imparting what 
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3. You should correlate the material that can most easily be 
learned in related form. 

4. You should study your group and your individuals to see 
■what processes block their minds, ■what prove easy for them, and 
how you, the expert, can most efficiently clarify difficulties. 

This plea for clarification is not a plea for “learning made easy.” 
It is a plea for teaching made intelligent. Much teaching has 
been stupid, clumsy, dull, in spite of the fact that any mechanic 
knows that there are right and wrong ways of working. 

Below are exercises to test both your own knowledge and your 
skill in presenting that knowledge to a class. Remember that it 
is necessary for a teacher to have endless illustration of the same 
principle under different guises, so that a class may learn to rec- 
ognize the principle without becoming distracted by its dress; 
hence each principle below calls for varied illustrations. You will 
find it wise, presumably, to refresh your memory on certain tech- 
nical points before you attempt to give expert advice on the best 
way of teaching them. The reading references will give you sug- 
gestions, but it would also be wise to consult your grammar and 
Practice Leaves — if you possess them. 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

Read a number of the references listed at the end of this chapter 
before you attempt these exercises. In these exercises you test both 
your knowledge and your ability to impart that knowledge with 
interest and dexterity. You should file under the general head of 
Sentence Manipulation any work that you do here. It should be 
useful to you later in your high-school classes. See Appendix A, 
“Your Filing System.” 

I. Variety. Make a series of related simple subject-verb sen- 
tences upon some topic of interest to high-school pupils. Alter these 
sentences by the devices suggested so that the passage has greater 
force, brevity, interest gained through variety. List the exact gram- 
matical constructions that you have used in your changes. In paren- 
theses after each change in your second set of related sentences indi- 
cate what grammatical construction you have used. 
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3 Adverbs ilake teiv onginal sentences, contarning adverbial 
dements tliat W3uld serve (or a bi^ scbocl dictation exerosc. In' 
dicate what use in the sentence is served by the portion of the 
adverbial element Emphasis and sound should, ol course, determine 
the position 

3 Revision Plan a ten nunute lesson to be earned out on the 
board m which jou — with the aid of your unagmary high school 
claims — build, revise, listen to, and finally obtain a paragraph of 
some eighty words upon some topic of interest to high school pupils. 

4 Participles 11 orL out a simple twenty muiute exercise with 
paytioples in. which ^ou have a wealth of illustratton iVnte a brief 
paragraph explaining how you would teach participles, as distinct 
from gerunds Remember that the subject matter need not be dull 

5 Models Gamer from your reading some dozen sentences that 
show vitality and excellent economy In each instance indicate the 
grammatical device used to obtain the desirable result. 

6 Transposition. Wort, out eight sentences each of which will 
permit from two to four changes in emphasis by shifting the subor- 
dinate elements Again take care to make the changes striiaDg, per- 
haps amusing 

7 Connectives Work out four ten minute board lessons on con 
nectives Teach the implied relationship in some of the more usual 
words or phrases, progressing from the simple and and or to the 
more difficult but and then to the rnore subde impbcaliDiis. Ho not 
try to cover too muth ground, 

8 Conjunctive adverbs hlake a twenty minute board lesson on 
conjunctive adverbs vntb proper senioolon punctuahoa Afake dear 
by many illustrations why they are conjunctions, why adverbs, and 
bow they differ from those identical words used in such a sentence 
as “He IS, nevertheless, a very good plajer '' This last point is con- 
fusing This type of work would be imsuitahle lor Iredimen or per- 
haps for sophomores, their ideas are not semioolon ideas. 

9- Reduction Plan a lesson in sentence reduction in which you 
place long grammatically correct sentences upon the board, and then 
slash out various parU Reduce those sentences to about half their 
former length wuhewt cediiawg Vbtn Vboogbt- Make dus a dramaVic 
example of lateUigent cutting babel with the gcammaUcal name the 
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part cut and the part substituted. (Recall Stevenson’s “Any story 
can be made a good story by judicious use of the blue pencil.”) 

Before you attempt to write any of these suggested e.xercises, turn 
to Chapter IX and note what use is made of varied sentences in 
actual theme writing. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 
References for Your Own Guidance 

1. Greever, Garland, and Jones, Easley: The Century Handbook of 
Writing, rev. ed., Appleton-Century, 1922 

2. Woolley, E. C.: New Handbook of Composition, rev. and enlarged 
by Franklin W. Scott, Heath, 1926 

3. Hodges, John C. : Harbrace Handbook of English, Harcourt, Brace, 

1941 

By all means check against this 1941 test to discover whether you are 
up>-to-date. 

4. Att Experience Currictdttni in English: A Report of a. Commission 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, W. W. Hatfield, Chair- 
man, Appleton-Century, 1935 

Read Chapter XVH, “Instrument of Grammar,” pp. 228-38. Note the 
stress upon “functional” grammar and oblique teaching. This chapter 
should aid you to throw off the drill-master attitude and to approach 
sentence making inteUigently. 

Read Chapter XVIII, “Usage,” pp. 241-56. List the principles under- 
lying the suggested teaching; then note the concrete suggestions made. 
How many of the errors listed for kindergarten persist into high school 
and college? 

5- QuiUer-Couch, Sir Arthur: On the Art of Writing, Putnam, 1916, 
PP- I 53 - 7 S 

Refresh yourself with this discussion before you plunge into the in- 
tricacies of grammatical construction. Remember that unless you know 
and show why a knowledge of sentence manipulation is desirable, jour 
work is comparatively useless. 

Erom the English Joarnal (_High School Edition') 

I- Cook, LueUa B.; “Fundamentals in the Teaching of Composition,” 
Vol. 30 (igqr), pp. 360-70 
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3 Tresder J C ‘ Is Graminar Dead> ' \ ol 27 (i9jS>, pp 396401 

A discu!>sion bj one ’who has taught and wnlten many texts 

3 Smith Reed ‘Grammar The Swing of the Penduiurn,” ^oh 27 
(i93S> pp 637 43 

If jou read this article also read the next article, ntimber 4 

4 Smith, Dora V English Grammar Again” \oL 27 CJ 93 S), PP 
643 49 

Is there any middle ground between articles 3 and 4^ J^ote that tfce 
wnter is not objecting to a reasonable amount of functional grammar, 
but to a hons share of time gisen to formal grammar disorced from 
practice 

5 Frogner E “Grammar Approach sersus Thought Approach in 
Teaching Sentence Structure \oI aS (1939) pp SiS 26 

Does this article throw hght upon the controversy in articles 3 and 4? 

6 Weeks Ruth Mary Content for Composition” \ol. 26 (1937), 

PP 294 301 

The WTiter rebels against the stupidity of teaching from isolated sen 
fences Read then resolv e to make > our work ahv c and amusing — j cs, 
amusing 

7 Baker Eugene H “Tragedj m the Schoolroom” \ol, 30 (1941), 
pp 5S-6r 

8 hIcCutchan llarv An Eagbsh Clinical Labotatoiy for Hig h 
School \ ol jo {X941) pp 493'94 



CHAPTER IV 


Four Years’ Growth: Spelling, Punctuation, 
and Interdepartmental Co-operation 


W HEN you look back over the last two chapters, do you 
realize that four principles have been stressed? They might 
be summarized as follows : 


I. The simpler forms of sentence construction and the most neces- 
sary mechanics of writing {integrated with and motivated by theme 
work) must be adequately illustrated and taught. 

3. These few forms must be comprehended and consistently prac- 
ticed by the pupils before they are allowed to pass to a higher 
grade. 

3. Each year these few fundamentals should be augmented. 

4. Throughout 'the four years any failure to use these funda- 
mentals correctly must be consistently penalized with ever growing 
severity. 

In those four statements you have the entire teaching philos- 
ophy of tire chapters just completed. If you accept that phi- 
losophy, what does it imply concerning you, the teacher? Of 
necessity you must view your teaching not week by week nor 
term by term, but as an articulated whole extending through the 
three or four years required of high-school pupils. You must 
establish minima ; you must penalize if the comparatively few 
fundamentals taught are violated ; you must overlook much. 
Above all, you must, under various guises, repeat and repeat and 
repeat, for nothing less than habitual correctness within the pre- 
scribed narrow field of the minima should satisfy you or your 
pupils. 

But mere correctness is not enough. You are not a drill master ; 
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I SPEU-ING 

Let US consider first the queslioa of spelling What theories do 
jou chensh about it? How well and how easily do jiOU spell? 
Ha\e rules helped jou? Have jou ever consulted the dictionary 
for the same word more than twice? When jou were in grade and 
high school, were jou taught spelling or were >ou merely re- 
quired to spell words? When all is said and done, is spelling a 
thing that can be taught? Or is it simply a thing that can he 
learned? Do jou think of spelling and the teaching of spelling as 
dull or interesting? 

After all those queries, let us begin with the last Like almost 
any other thing m high school (I except carmvals, athletics, and 
dramatics) spelling is interesting or dull according to the way 
that jou, the teacher, regard it Perhaps in no other one phase 
of English teaching has more concentrated research been carried 
on than in that of spelling It is not sufficient, therefore, that jou 
recall how you were taught and follow in the footsteps of your 
former instructors You must find out what modern thinkers be- 
lieve concerning its teaching, jou must discover what methods 
are advised, advised after scientific investigation, and jou must 
attempt to bmid jour teaching of spelling upon a scientific basis 
One note of warning is necessary As you read, jou will grad- 
ually become aware of the fact that most of the research is based 
Upon grade-school groups, hence many of the words are pre- 
sented with emphasis upon their meaiung Your problem is some- 
what different. High school pupils lend to misspell words like 
too, disappear, separate, dropping The meamngs of the words 
are clear, they have appeared in the pupils’ writing, correctly 
and mcorrccUy spelled, for many jears Not less but more diffi- 
cult, then, is the problem that awaits jou in high school, for jou 
must 

pupils to discontent wnth their former careless 
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2. Arouse in them a sense of their own responsibility for spelling 
all the words in their themes correctly (a sense of responsibility 
oltea termed “spelling conscience”). 

3. Show them the necessity for keeping a personal list of all their 
misspelled words upon which, from time to time, you will test them. 

4. Teach them /eouf to study a word intelligently. 

5. Provide them, through tests before they have studied their 
lists, with a knowledge of what words they do and do not know. 

6. And supply tests of spelling — spelling words in interesting 
sentences and paragraplis — frequently enough and -^vith sufficient 
repetition of the same words so that the correct forms may become 
fixed. 

There is, doubtless, nothing new' to you in these six statements. 
But back of these statements must lie carefully planned and con- 
scientiously, vigorousl3' prosecuted campaigns if they are to he 
more than an amiable declaration of theor>' decorating your 
course of stud^'. Probably the most helpful book that you can 
buy (fortunately an inexpensive one) is Lippincott’s Horn- 
Ashbaitgh Spelling-Book, for grades one to eight, compiled after 
long scientific investigation by Drs. Horn and .Ashbaugh. When 
you consider that even in the sixth-grade lists such words occur 
as hoping, dropped, surprise, ninth, until, occurred, forty, you 
will, if you have view'ed high-school themes, realize that there is 
much here to interest you. .Although I shall summarize them, I 
shall not give in detail the directions for learning words — direc- 
tions given in four pages of instruction — for 3'ou should consult 
the book and, if possible, possess it. The steps advised are as fol- 
lows: The pupil should: (i) look at the word, pronounce it, try 
to visualize it sj'llable bj' syllable; (2) say or whisper it; {3) 
compare the mental vision Avith the printed page while saying 
the letters; (4) again attempt to msualize it; (5) again compare 
the image with the original; (6) write the word; (7) compare it 
W'ith the original; (S) write it again three times. If any of the 
three copies contain an error, the pupil is told to begin with the 
first direction and to repeat the process. 
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iou are a teacher of live written thought Beware of so emphasiz- 
ing mere correctness of form that it overshadows the importance 
orcontent Beware of shackUtig thought instead of liberating it 
For unless mechanics and original wriUng are integrated, unl^ 
the need for clarity vitality, and interest motivates your teach- 
ing jou are making the knowledge of mediamcs an end in itseU 
—truly a dull procedure Why should a high school pupil know 
compound sentences to know compound sentences, or know the 
correct uses of quotation marks to know the correct uses of 
tation marks? Vou of course, agree now that all this unmotivated 
learning is absurd, but wait until you get into the schoolroom 
There, it is all too easy to separate subjects into various com 
partmenta and teach each one as if it were an end in itself 

Perhaps the best advice that you can follow is this Take a 
four year ctew of your high school course tn Enghsh Otherwise 
you will unconsciously lose perspective, you will attempt to 
hurry j our classes you will attempt to teach too much at a time 
Often it IS difficult to realize that a word correctly spelled on 
Thursday or a construction understood and nghtly used on Fri- 
day may both, by "Monday, have disappeared into the limbo of 
forgotten things For your own guidance you need some constant 
reminder that forms do escape A helpful one is a year calendar, 
one for each class with the minima for each class stated, and 
with special marks at ever increasing latenals reminding you of 
the necessity of minima reviews and tests These year plans or 
calendars have many uses What are they? They tend to increase 
the regularity of repetitious drill under different forms, to remind 


you of dictation before a certain procedure is begun They make 
certain the repetition of that identical dictation later They recall 
the necessity of watching q certain pupil s progress chart, of 
vpeakmg a word of appreaation at the end of some particularly 
hard struggle, of arranging for personal conference days in ad- 
vance of some "ipecial problem, of utilizing some community 
event, holiday, or season m tunely fashion 
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So far there are three important phases of high-school work 
that we have touched upon but incidentally. These are the teach- 
ing of punctuation, spelling, and the work in vocabulary building. 
Each requires slow growth throughout the four years. Each is 
peculiarly dependent for existence upon the teacher's own knowl- 
edge and interest, and upon her comprehension of her responsi- 
bility to the pupils and to the community. Each can, as a rule, 
be omitted or slighted without causing any very general discon- 
tent among the authorities of the school. In fact here are three 
phases of work in high-school Engh’sh teaching that, important 
as they are, owe their existence very largely to those teachers 
who are endowed with a “teaching conscience” and a keen reali- 
zation of the present and future needs of their pupils. 

As might be expected perhaps, each phase is, unfortunately, 
often disregarded. Punctuation is merely a matter of clear think- 
ing. Spelling, some high-school teachers feel, should be taught in 
the grades; after that, it becomes a personal problem for each 
pupil— and, at any rate, a crow'ded curriculum has no room for 
it. 

Vocabulary building, on the other hand, is essential, they 
would say, in high school; but acquiring words is more or less 
like acquiring a knowledge of Amos ’n’ Andy over the radio or 
like recognizing a popular tune. Neither of these' things is taught ; 
pupils merely acquire them. Of course a particularly bad ear will 
not retain words, just as it has no flair for a tune ; or a poor eye 
cannot visualize, just as some eyes cannot recognize color. For 
these unfortunates there is little.hope. 

It is a pleasant philosophy for a busy teacher, and it is evi- 
dently more widely practiced than widely admitted. But it is a 
philosophy that works hardship upon tlie future teachers, ste- 
nographers, businessmen of small means, writers of friendly let- 
ters, and college freshmen. Except in rare instances they need to 
be taught how to spell, how to punctuate, and how to use new 
words intelligently. 
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The proper procedure for the teacher is also definitely stated 
(At the end of this chapter see the reference to the investigation 
by Dr Horn recorded in the Eighteenth Yearbook ) Unless fur- 
ther research contradicts the method given here, you would do 
well to conform to it, although there is at present some shght 
disagreement -with Dr Homs suggested procedure In the van 
ous spelling books * widely used today you will find, for example, 
some lack of uniformity upon the following two points (i) 
whether the teacher should test pupils before they have studied 
their spelhng lesson ( 2 ) whether the teacher should dictate 
spelhng words or should dictate paragraphs m which these words 
appear The compilers of popular spelling books, however, if 
they mention the following questions at all, are agreed that 
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spot ^ and in some fanciful way centering pupils’ attention upon 
it is now under debate. Recent scientific investigators seem to 
discourage this device. They substitute careful pronunciation, 
syllable division, attempted visualization — attempted until suc- 
cessfully accomplished. All the teacher-pupil activity of the past 
expended upon devising ingenious and amusing methods by 
which to remember the correct letter placement is today frowned 
upon as a bit of waste energy. “Why not,” the investigator would 
say, “teach the word itself? Wrhy invent machineiy, spending 
time and effort to do it, when all that you need to do is to get 
your group to visualize the word as it is?” At times that scientific 
admonition will remind you of the statement “To catch a bird, 
put salt on its tail.” When you get a pupil near enough to a word 
to visualize it, correct spelling is practically assured. 

In the past, perhaps “sugar coating” played a rather important 
part in the use of elaborate devices. In my own case — and I used 
it lavishly — I suspect that ignorance of a better method, amuse- 
ment at my own inventiveness, and an honest desire to obtain 
correct spelling (motives not equally worthy) all goaded me on 
in my spelling activities. I had not analyzed my own procedure 
until a foreign child, regarding me stolidly, made the analysis for 
me; “I like to spell. You bees so funny in it.” The injunction “Be 
funny” would be bad advice. Each one of you must, to a certain 
extent, invent your own method, and scientific investigation 
should keep you from certain of my aberrations j and yet — am 
not a complete convert to any one way of presenting all w'ords. 
Togical as the suggested methods doubtless are, you, as a class- 
room teacher, must recognize that live boys and girls may at 
times demand an unscientific procedure — or rather a procedure 
which becomes scientifically correct if it produces the desired 
emotional and intellectual responses tliat you must have for suc- 
cessful w'ork. High-school pupils thrive upon a procedure which 

iWard, C. H,: What Is Enslishf pp. 45-53- 
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IS scientifically methodical, but it must be enL\ ened by the dxa- 
matic, the uneiipected, the humorous It Is true that pupils leam 
correct spellmg by correct visualization, but how does that bit 
of pedagogical information profit jou if you cannot make your 
pupils desire to visualize? Remember this generalization: Any 
dei,rce that distracts a pupil from the issue at hand is harmful ; 
any devrce that centers attention more firmly upon the problem 
(if more concentration is needed) is desirable. You must be the 
judge But e\en in these days of change you will find the follow- 
ing three statements true 


I. The correct spellmg of a word must be made to seem of im- 
portance The more common the word and the more commonly 
misspelled, the more effort will be required Thus its, loo, their, 
r^inre herculean effort to gi\e them sigmficance, while the moon’s 
skintu^ through the trees can by its absurdity impress itself. 

these common words before papers are ac- 
cepted becom^ a dramauc necessity — dramatic if the teacher but 
e It so If >ou treat a word as sufSciently important so that 
CMquermg it seems worth while, you may e\entually find it im- 
possible to pass a paper in which this demon is misspelled. 

ccrrecUy spelled 

must be aroused if the poor speller is ever to conquer his weaCess. 

Once more, let us consider trouble spots m words \\Tiat is your 
ovm expenence with them? You have Dr Tidyman’s authority 
underlining those letters that allow them- 

Statement that 

A enlf ^ Svovmd ? 

V. ilasters * i^w^* *>y Harry 

from eighlh-inude^° nndred each These groups were drawn 
«nlo^s.^^S^i^l«^^"’ college 
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and divine, show an interesting difference. The two charts below 
will illustrate it. 

Spelling record for the word pneumonia : 

200 eighth-grade pupils spelled it in 75 different ways. 

200 high-school seniors spelled it in 39 different ways. 

200 college seniors spelled it in 21 different ways. 

Spelling record for the word divine: 

200 eighth-grade pupils 90 correct gj “devine” 8 other spellings 

200 high-school seniors 130 correct 61 “devine” no other spellings 

200 college seniors 155 correct 43 “devine” 2 other spellings 

Obviously the word pneumonia possesses no fixed trouble spot — 
or it might he called a very Job of a word, arvd coveted with them.. 
The word divine, on the other hand, has a fixed trouble spot. 

Years from now, after you have corrected several miles of 
pupil writing, you will discover that there are other words which, 
like divine, lend themselves to but one type of error. There are, 
for example, seperate, grammer, supprise, goverment, discription, 
jinaly, Febiiary, draped, jourty, tritely, viatJiamatics. These are 
a few of the best known. After you have met them often, you 
will realize that it is possible for you to foresee the one error 
pupils will make if they make any; to arouse pupils to the dan- 
ger; and, eventually, to make each pupil conscious of that mis- 
spelling in his own papers, flight it not be a wise middle course 
to avoid pointing out any particular trouble spot in Job-like 
words, but to stress and stress hard the recalcitrant letters in 
those words possessing but one form of misspelling ? 

And how' shall spelling words be tested? Since the death of 
the social spelling bee, oral spelling has fallen into disrepute. Its 
only business or social use today is the telephonic ‘‘Z as in zebra. 

P as in Peter,” w'hich demands little training, each speaker select- 
ing his own examples; hence written spelling (usually words in 
paragraphs) is advocated. 
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difficult the form is. and will agree with ^Ir W^d it is 

‘ a mental feat to write men s and boj-s dothmg 


T> Summojy 


How, then, shall jou teach cpelhag? 

r Arouse m >our classes a feelmg that «pellmg is 
a Explain intelligibly to >-our pupils how words are to be slum^ 
3 See to it that the approied method of study is pracUced by 


cry pupil « 

4, Secure evidence from each pupil that be has, and is working 
upon, his personal •■pelling list made from his own errors 

5 Drill upon selected weekly lists, tested, studied, and again 

tested in dictation * 

6 Construct dictauons that wiU contain sj-stematic review ot 
words formerly tested (Remember oblique teaching ) 

7 Encourage pupils to improve upon their prevaoir* records 
through frequent m-pecUons of their indivadual progress charts an 
by occasional individual aid 

8, Last, hamrner patiently upon those few errors which occur 
over and over again m the average high school theme, and which 
must, a few at a tune, be mcluded in j our minimum essentials 


If lou do get results, it will mean that >ou are honestly meet 
ing responsibiliUes that all high school teachers tacitly agree to 
assume 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

Read the references listed at the end of this chapter before be- 
ginning these exercises Each exercise here suggested should be 
brief, should include some oblique teaching, should confonn to the 
pnnaples ot te ach i n g spellmg just discussed, should be as arresUng, 
loteresUng, amusing, as >ou can make it. A sensible plan to follow 
would be to establish a place m the college library where these 
plans can be examined. It would be wise to pool jour ideas, to copy 
any device from a dass member s paper that seems to j oti useful, 
and to keep these ideas m jour permaDent files Try to develop a 
work man s pnde in skillful and original devices. See ‘ Voor Eilmg 
System,” Appendix A. 

> n ird, C, H. It Sal p. gis. 
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1. Select three words that are difficult for you, if possible three 
that you have occasionally misspelled. Practice on them the in- 
structions laid down in the Horn-Ashbaugh spelling book and sum- 
marized in your text. Observe your own reactions carefully. At 
what point do you tend to depart from instructions? Does the 

, process require patience? What difficulties will presumably con- 
front your pupils? Can you here apply any of your work in psy- 
chology? 

2. If possible find a child (or an adult who has never conquered 
spelling) and persuade him to let you teach him how to spell. 
Many a freshman — and freshman instructor — would be honestly 
appreciative of your work, but your approach must be tactjid. If 
the patient will follow directions, you wiU be entirely repaid for 
the time and effort expended. 

3. Dissect some four words comparable to tele graph, 
phono graph, but containing other word elements, and for each 
of the four collect as many commonly used words obviously con- 
taining the same. element as you can find. Think of some pictorial 
device to illustrate on the board each word group. Write a five- 
minute discussion of these words. Include here origin, original 
meaning, history of adoption — whatever seems to you valuable. 

4. Make a separate dictation exercise not more than 150 words 
in length illustrating the two spelling rules (doubling the final con- 
sonant and dropping silent e). Each exercise; (a) should be a com- 
plete episode; (b) should be amusing or interesting; (c) should 
use at least twenty words to be spelled according to the rule illus- 
trated; (d) should include three punctuation ndes other than those 
of end punctuation; (e) should contain the test words underlined. 
If possible give this dictation to class members. 

5. Make an interesting dictation containing all forms of the pos- 
sessive. Combine •with these forms some five spelling demons and 
two uses of quotation marks. At the end, list the demons and the 
rules in punctuation illustrated. Be brief. 

6. Select from the following list five words. For the benefit of the 
other members of the class write a statement as to how you could 
teach them effectively so that; (a) interest is awakened in them; 
(b) the trouble spot (if one exists) is apparent; (c) each type of 
appeal is used. 
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It ^ould be sensible to so distribute the words that aU are illus- 


trated 

across 

athlete 

benefit 

business 

calendar 

cho'e — choose 

descnpttott 

embarrass 

eiaggerate 

Eehruari 

finally 

four — forty — fourteen 

grammar 

gosernnaent 


guard 

immediately 

library 

occasionally 

occurred 

probably 

proceed — procedure 

restaurant 

seiae 

sophomore 
\ cgetable 

w ondermg — waDdering 
whose — ■who’s 
your — >ou’ie 


If. PUNCTUATION 

I\Tiat 13 to be jour attitude toward punctuation and toward 
the teaching of punctuation in high school? It might also be a 
pertinent ctuestion to inquire How do jou punctuate — by in* 
stiTU-t, by rule, by the general sense of the passage, by all three? 

Perhaps in no Other phase of English teaching is there less 
clear thinking than in the field of punctuation Normally the 
teacher who comments upon an oral report differentiates between 
such spoken errors as ‘u.ould have went and the far less nomous 
Cicryonc they Normally also the corrector of a wntten 
theme deducts more for the misspelling of dtsappear than for the 
nusspellmgof Diarhekr But too often that same corrector recog- 
nizes no hierarchy among the marks of punctuation In an excess 
of democracy the omission of a period, a forgotten comma 
between co-ordinate clauses connected by and, or an apostrophe 
omitted between 8 and its accompianying x jn such a sentence as 
“The S's ha\e it,” are all marked with equal seventy And why 
not, the corrector might ask, since each is an error in punctua- 
Uoa? 

Before we go further .it may hft_'wise,*n-C‘?riaJJ. 
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usage is a matter of custom, changing less rapidly, it is true, 
than fashions in dress or in manners, but changing certainly. 
That its purpose is to separate sentence elements becomes obvi- 
ous by a glance at Caxton’s slanting lines: 

As a Cok ones sought his pasture in the donghylle/ he found a 
precious stone/ to whome the Cok sayd/ Ha a fayre stone and 
precious thow arte here in the fylth And yf he that des3n'eth the 
had found the/ as I have he wold have taken the up/ and sette 
the ageyne in thy fyrst estate/ but in vayne I have found the/ . . . 

Or we might turn to the eighteenth century. The laced and 
boned lady in Amy Lowell’s “Patterns” is not unlike the 
eighteenth-century sentence with its elaborate commas, its colons, 
its inset parenthetical expressions. Today the devotee of thickset 
punctuation, if he scanned our novels or periodicals of the twenti- 
eth century, would sigh in vain for the complicated constructions 
and punctuation of yesteryear. Glance at these two passages, one 
from Fanny Burney’s Evelina (1778), the other from Edith 
Wharton’s The Children (1928). 

I made no answer, but quickening my pace, I walked on silently 
and sullenly; till this most impetuous of men, snatching my hand, 
which he grasped with violence, besought me to forgive him, with 
such earnestness of supplication, that, merely to escape his impor- 
tunities, I was forced to speak, and, in some manner, to grant the 
pardon he requested: though it was accorded with a very ill grace; 
but, indeed, I knew not how to resist the humility of his entreaties; 
•yet never shall I recollect the occasion he gave me of displeasure, 
TOthout feeling it renewed. 

But perhaps it added to the mystery and enchantment that to 
see her he had to climb from the dull promiscuity of his hotel into 
a clear green solitude alive with the tremor of water under meadow- 
grasses, and guarded by the great wings of the mountams. 

Emancipate yourself from the idea, if you ever held it, that 
punctuation is a dead, unchanging thing. It is as alive as Ian- 
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guage itself It is a convention of manners^ as binding and as 
arbitrary as those courtesies of each age that mark the civilized 
from the savage But just as we have discarded the Elizabethan 
ruffs or labored conclusions — “Believe me, dear Sir, your humble 
and obedient servant” — that marked our correspondence of a 
certain period, so we have discarded the long, elaborate, sub- 
divided sentence On the whole, dress, manners, expressions, have 
each become simplified Instead of the cumbersome though mag- 
nificent sentences of Milton, we have briefer statements, shorter 
thought units Similarly punctuation has been modified 

Before you begin teaching, you should discover what conven- 
tions are now accepted To make your pupils punctuate like 
Scott IS absurd To draw jour punctuation illustrations from 


Dickens is only a little less unreasonable than to pattern your 
dress after Dora Copperfield’s or, if age require, Betsy Trot- 
wood’s Where do >ou gather ideas as to how you should dress? 
From shopwindows, from other people, but principally from 
fashion magazines— conservative ones, I hope. For the current 
^ge of punctuation marks, recent books published by reputable 
firms, and particularly magazines of good standing, are your 
safest gmdes Mr Ward m his entertaimng and illuminating 
chapter on punctuation m What Is English? urges the editorial 
pages of good magazines as the safest guides, and particularly 
stresses the consistency and clarity of the Saturday Evening Post 
in Its use of punctuaUon In both of these statements I agree . 

punctua- 

he choown^ ^ place his period or comma as 

rte\olenl lo^ ““St find what uses are 

Where ““““ 

unvarvinsr ^ pupils the fixed and 

comn^t ^ ^ ™ question mark at the end of a 

sider an\"mi««r^^’ ^^ake your class con- 

perio or a comma supplanting a period at the 
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end of a complete statement as ignorant as a -would have we7it 
in an oral theme, as uncormtenanced as the eating of peas with 
a knife, as shameful as confusing a track meet with steam engines 
and railroads. Obviously your drill upon subjects and predicates 
in grammar, your stress upon complete sentences, and your dog- 
matic insistence upon a period, not a comma, between uncon- 
nected, grammatically complete statements must be carried on 
at the same time. It is really all the same work. But later you 
must be careful not to overemphasize the importance of quota- 
tion marks, or of commas in series, ' or of any other mark in 
punctuation. If you do, you obscure the fact that the period 
omitted or wrongly placed is the supreme crime. Just recall what 
little effect capital punishment had upon crime when minor 
offenses were pimishable by death. Remember the cry “Might 
as Well hang for a sheep as a lamb.” A boy may, perhaps with 
discomfort but certainly not with pubHc disapprobation, come 
to school minus a handkerchief ; but he is seized by an officer if 
he comes minus his trousers. It is unfortunate if through mishap 
a pupil loses his commas around a parenthetical expression, but 
it is iniquitous if he Jams two separate sentences together with a 
comma. Is it more serious to telescope two sentences than to 
punctuate as complete an incomplete group of words? ^ If a 
pupil asked me that question, I think I should inquire, “Is it 
more serious to kill one man or two?” For, after all, language 
is not dead. Sentences if made of winged words live. And I should 
want my pupils to cultivate a feeling for each sentence. It is for 
this reason that I later advocate short themes, in which each 
statement may be considered. 

longer can an incomplete statement be invariably termed incorrect. 

And it certainly is illogical to a dmi t that wbat a writer lite Sinclair X.c\'^is 
does habitually is forbidden the beginner. To obviate this difficulty, I urge 
pupils to do as tliey please, but, since they are beginners and should know 
what Uberties they are taking when they take them, I ask them to mark with 
a star every incomplete group of words punctuated as u complete. This idea, 

I beHeve, I derived from Professor Seward ot Stantord Umversity. 
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of these sj^rabols jour freshmen should know and use, not all 
of them* Probably the average freshman concerned with whole 
sentences and with gaimng some variety in bT^ sentence begin- 
nings will have no use for a semicolon As yet his thoughts are 
not semicolon thoughts Probably he is better off without paren- 
thesis marks and without dashes except to mark a broken 
thought Brackets and dots of omission as yet are of httle use to 
him What 13 left ? 


period, the most important mark of all, should concern 
him first and with it the question mark 

2. After the period, he needs to know the use of the comma (a) 
m senes, (b) with quotaUon marks, (c) to set off parentheUcal 
eemeats, (d) to separate long introductory adverbial Hanw from 
tbe mam clause, <e) to separate co-ordinate clauses jomed by a 
conjunction, particularly with but and /or 

Let us go back for a moment to see just what we mean by the 
vrords to set off parenthetical elements » Certainly not aU par- 
entheUcal uses should be considered, but m the freshman year 

^ apposiUves. (b) geographical 

e^lam other names, and dates that explain other 

^'^necuons, (d) and explanaUons hke or 
snow, ft seems to me, etc 

teallv J ear or year and a half or two years your pupils 

s-SsesM a„d us. them mvarmbly 

».e„uon«i P*^ iave sever 

».«u.eed se„L“i;,'i '‘T'" 

day the subsuiuUon or 1° perhaps suggested some 

die Und of scatenr« >ou have given them tools for 

tools, ei,e them more 

but others in the class ? class may. Show these three, 

axe not, feady and should reahze that they 
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C. Sow Shall You Teach Punctuation? 

When you approach punctuation with a high-school class, you 
may be surprised to find that they consider each mark of punc- 
tuation and each use of each mark as a distinct law unto itself. 
For example, commas must surround words in direct address or 
in parenthetical expressions; they must also surround words in 
apposition ; likewise they must surround names that explain 
other names and dates that explain other dates. But the average 
class will be slow to see that underlying those four uses is the 
general principle: Separate parenthetical material from the ele- 
ment that it explains or interrupts. Take the sentences: 

Will you, John, open the door? 

It is, I believe, too warm in here. 

Boh, the short stop, has a strained tendon. 

Chicago, Illinois, passed the law March 23, 1929. 

WTien pointed out, not before, a class realizes the truth stated 
earlier: Punctuation from the days of Caxton down has existed 
for the purpose of separation. You are supplying reason that 
supplements and explains the rules. Am I urging you to tell your 
pupils, “Reason out all punctuation”? No indeed. The reason 
should be obvious to them just as the reason for saying “Good 
morning” should be obvious. In the latter case we wish to be 
polite, or are afraid of being rude. In the former case we wish, 
in order to be^ easily understood, to separate parenthetical mate- 
rial from that which it explains or interrupts. In both cases we 
have no particular choice ; established usage largely determines 
what we do, though more dogmatically, of course, in the case of 
punctuation than in that of our morning salutation. Over and 
over again the question should arise : “Look at this comma. What 
are you separating ?” 

Perhaps you disagree with this self-conscious me^od of punc- 
tuation. You are, perhaps, convinced that pimctuation should be 
almost automatic. If we write “March 23” our pen should in- 
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suncU\el5 add “,199 \ ery good* I agree, too But what about 

automatic shifting of gears when jou dri\e? Xow, jou may shift 
automatical]} but ju_t recall how long 30U found it neces=ary 
to go through a formula begitming ‘W'hat must I do? I should 
shift gears Fir^t I mu_t In teaching punctuation I should 

suggest the follmvmg order First wnte upon the board a sen 
teace correctly punctuated Present custom dictates the form, 
^^ecocd discuss the reason underlying the custom and then show 
many examples before a dehrute rule is gn,en. Third, present 
manj examples for the pupils to punctuate, at hrst identical, 
later Eimilar and at last si rrul a r but with the litpnfw;*. well 
obscured. 


Punctuation can be learned only through many repetitions 
WTiere can you get examples’ 3Ir Ward m his J/ O-S Sook 
senes provades much matenal Trctl Ftres, by the l^lisses Walker, 
Bmtels and Marje, is onginal and interesting Other sentence 
booklets abound and may be had for htUe money These printed 
pagto which can be tom out are a saxmg to both teacher and 
pupil to the teacher, for pnnt is easier to read than manuscript , 
to the pupn because the elimination of all work connected with 
the sentence except that of placmg punctuaUou marks, empha- 
Sires punrtuation uaobscured by all the labor of wnUng, copying 
^ correct keepmg the margm straight. Here o"e fSto/, 

^ ^ elated, and the pupil may center his fuU 
upon It. ter he has punctuated, under guidance, one 

necessary, each one of 
parentheucal expressions and 

~ t — 

mdeed if he does ^ ^ 

If he cotrprchends it, what ^derlyang principle. And 

upon which to build^corrccl fnrJ >o“ tun 

work y ou to ha.x a pupil 

his own imting and properly punctu 
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ate that. But there is one flaw in such practice. Probably two- 
thirds of his sentences demand more or less complicated punctua- 
tion because they are awkward, badly made, rambling affairs. 
First, you need to show the pupil how to transpose, simplify, 
chop up his statements. By the time revision in material has been 
accomplished, he is in no state to fix free, unhampered attention 
upon the subject of punctuation. 

But one difficulty may arise of a very practical nature. Sup- 
pose your principal disapproves of having pupils buy practic'e 
books. What can you do? You can buy several different ones 
yourself, have material placed on the board, dictate some of it, 
lend your books to the dullest. There are many ways of over- 
coming difficulties. There are also many textbooks tliat will clear 
or obscure the issue. An excellent guide which you would do well 
to follow is Porter G. Perrin’s An Index to English. Open and 
closed punctuation, disputed questions as to the comma use, and 
the latest approved uses of that much-disputed mark, the hyphen, 
are there discussed and well illustrated. An older book but one 
that attempts some synthesis is the Greev'er and Jones Century 
Handbook of Writing. There, very clearly and sensibly, similarity 
of uses is pointed out. For example, the fourteen or fifteen uses 
of the comma are first stated as five; then subdivisions of these 
five uses follow.^ „ 

By this simplification, punctuation is made to appear easier 
and more reasonable. I used to go farther. It seemed to me rea- 
sonable to teach the semicolon and the comma together, since 
their functions are on the whole similar though of different mag- 
nitude. Now I know that I was in error. Beginners do not and 


Some tests stiU differentiate between single words in series and phrases or 
clauses in series, as if there were reaUy an essential difierence between the fol- 

lo\viag sentences: " , , . . . ^ 

r. He heard the duU, heav>', blurred sound beneath hxs feet. 

2. ITe listened to the purring sound, felt the jarring shudder of machinery, 
sensed the mastered power of the great machiim. 

3. If you look to the right, if you look to the east, it you look to the south, 
the same sight will confront you. 
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should not thini. »n terms of semicolons But 'when the Ume 
comfc. for Lustniction m semicolon uses, then, surely, the sinu- 
Inritj in xise should be pointed out. For example, the following 
sentences are alike and call for the same treatment. 

X The Boy Scouts started, each with his bacon, dried frmt, 

bread, and roll of bedding t, .1 t 

2 The sheep came m bunches of twenty, m stragghng herds of 
a hundred m great flocks of more than a thousand. 

3 The gills deeded ■upon the following division ol labor "Marian 
was to secure music for dancing Ahce was to tell fortunes, and 
Mrs Hellweg was to pronde refreshments 

Frobably the most difncult bit of punctuation to employ cor- 
rectly, and therefore the most difncult usage to teach, is that of 
the comma in nonrestncUi e expressions. Here very skillful teach 
mg IS necessary \our biEinesa is (i) to fix in the minds of your 
pupiL a clear idea of what constitutes a restncUie and a non 
rcstrictue expression, (2) to manufacture many examples, and 
(3) to withhold the name “restneme’ until the class compre- 
hends clearly the logic underly mg the construction 

Any textbook will tell you that a resLncti\ e clause is one that 
‘ points out’ or “limits or restricts ’ the icord it modifies so 
that the thought ol the mam clause would be changed by its 
omission. Comersely, a nonreslncUi e Hail'll 13 one that can be 
omitted without affectmg the thought of the main clause. As you 
r eali z e , such, a construction caU<x for far mote mtelligent thought 
than la demanded by the use of apposition, senes, or even quota 
lions. Here y ou are requiting adult thmkmg Be reasonable. Post 
pone this work until the simpler uses of the comma and seim- 
colon have become fixed habits. Then attack it after careful prep- 
aration. knless the teacher is particularly skillful m her first 
discussion of this construction, pupils emerge with the idea that 
a silence from which a restnctive clauie is omitted will not 
e sense, ’ Why they get tins idea is not clear But Since they 
o get It, of course all clauses look to them nonrestnctive. Xfaen, 
apparen y 'without rea^n, the teacher calls some one tbmg, some 
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another. Since the sentences, with parts deleted, continue to 
“make sense,” the pupils' minds block completely. Punctuation 
is not for them. 

How shall you begin this dangerous subject ? Often the use of 
a diagram clarifies the beginning. “Here for example,” you ex- 
plain as you put a square on the board, “is a yard. Here is the 
gate. Here,” as you locate the gate by a mark and add some five 
crosses, each with a name, “are five fruit trees: two peach, two 
pear, and one apple. The apple tree stands by the gate.” Then 
on the board you write, “The apple tree, which stood by the 
gate, blew down last night.” The class sees that there is but one 
apple tree; it sees that the statement of its position is nothing 
but additional information; and it realizes that commas cut out 
the nonessential additions (nonrestrictive clauses) from the essen- 
tial fact of the main clause. The real gist of the sentence is, 
“The apple tree blew down last night.” 

It is wise to choose your first illustration carefully so that the 
class does not at once discover how dependent the punctuation 
is upon the writer’s interpretation. If that discovery comes too 
early, while the idea of restrictive clauses is only half-grasped, 
many pupils throw up their hands in despair. They believe that 
no one really knows about the construction, and that unless one 
is a teacher it is'na use trying to grasp it. To make clear the 
meaning of “restrictive” some such sentence as this is useful: 
“Mary Smith who lives on Chestnut Street is not the Mary 
Smith whom you met yesterday.” Obviously the sentence cannot 
read “Mary Smith is not the Mary Smith.” After this idea of a 
restrictive clause has been made clear, it is time to return to the 
drawing on the board, to label all of the trees “apple” and then 
to reconsider the sentence. Again obviously, the clause “which 
stood by the gate” this time is essential to make clear which of 
the five apple trees blew down. 

Perhaps all this seems to you rather childish. It really is not. 

If by diagram, by altering the context of sentences, by placing 
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the emphasis upon the idea, not upon the commas, you can 
quickly and defimtely fix m the pupils’ minds the pnnciple of 
restrictive and nonrestrictive clauses, you have done an adiiur* 
ably adult, admirably expert bit of classroom teaching Of this 
you can be certain By a wandering, confused discussion of re- 
stTictives and nonrestnctives you can block the minds of your 
pupils so successfully that many of the group will never under- 
stand the subject 

In your classroom as you present the various problems in 
punctuation, you will, if you are wise, garner a large quantity 
of illustrative material and file it for future use, with comments 
jotted on the margin indicating the kind of misunderstandings 
that arose After a time you will have what for you and for your 
classes proves to be the soundest, most economical, most skiUful 
approach to various knotty points Before I mention a few of 
my favorite devices, I must call attention to that serpent lurking 
to corrupt your little Adams and Eves These are the serpent’s 
words “Place a comma wherever there is a pause.” Satan must 
have cogitated long upon that sentence, for nothing else could so 
successfully undo your work in punctuation Thomas hearkens 
to the voice Thomas has adenoids and gasps for breath as he 
reads hucy across the aisle stammers with long pauses before 
all W s when she reads Robert takes no chances and scans each 
individual letter , hence he dishes out his words like an ice-cream 
vender, one word spooned out at a time And so following. Put 
your heel on the head of the serpent quickly if that head is ever 
reared in j our own classroom 

D. What Da tees May Prove Useful? 

And now I shall end the discussion of punctuation with a list 
o a few de^ ices I have found practical 

I. Cartoons. Have you ever considered the desirability of 
using cartoons to drive home certain uses m punctuaUon? Just 
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as in teaching sentence forms you will find “stick” dra%vings use- 
ful (Father Stick for a simple sentence ; Mother and Father Stick 
for a compound sentence ; Mother, Father, and Baby Stick for a 
compound-complex sentence), so" in punctuation, an absurd car- 
toon showing the use of the period, the comma, the semicolon 
will serve to fix in the pupil’s mind the use of that mark. Some 
years ago no textbooks included cartoons ; now they are widely 
used. It may be that the popularity of the Sunday “funny paper” 
first suggested their use to textbook makers. If the use of cartoons 
in the schoolroom is new to you, you would do well to examine 
the series called Using English by Lucy Chapman and Luella B. 
Cook; the junior-high-school series called English Activities by 
W. W. Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, and others; or The Arch of Expe- 
rience by IM, E. Clemo, and E. A. and L. V. Everett. At once you 
will see ho%v cleverly the well-made cartoon attracts attention, 
drives home the idea, and renders that idea memorable. Punctua- 
tion teaching can be amusing and interesting or merely duU rou- 
tine ; all depends upon the skill and resourcefulness of the teacher. 

2. Reminders on the blackboard. If you can do so, it is wise 
to set aside a strip of blackboard in your classroom and upon 
it keep more or less permanent reminders of the right forms to 
be used. Thus you can train your pupils to consult it and to cor- 
rect their own themes for these particular errors before the paper 
comes in to you. One of the reminders that I should use on such 
a consultation board would be this: 

I These are con- 
Don’t I tracted forms. 
These are pos- ' Can’t [ The apostrophe 

sessive pronouns. It's j indicates that a 

Shouldn’t j letter is omit- 

J ted. 

The forms its and it's are easily confused.' If each is taught with 
similar words and if the two forms are not first associated, less 
confusion occurs. 


His 

Her 

Its >. 

Our 

Their 
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3 Repeated practice Because freshmen need to write about 
books, they should learn early how to write book titles On the 
consultation board it is wise to place the title of some book with 
which they are familiar and in the same sentence write also the 
title of one of the chapters in order that they may have the 
correct forms before their eyes For example Do you remember 
m I anhoc the chapter called The Black Champion '? In Poems 
of Today you will like The Highwayman ' by Alfred Noyes 

4 A consultation board When pupils advance to semicolons, 
they are often disturbed over what is and what is not a con- 
junctive adverb It is a simple matter to list the more usual ones 
on the consultation board in some such fashion as this 


The following words when used as conjunctive adverbs arc pre- 
ceded by a senucolon 

hence , therefore , besides 

thus accordingly , Still 

then consequently , nev ertheless 

But you have not ended the probable confusion, for you will 
have some dull but conscientious pupil writing, ‘He is, never- 
theless often late to school It is wise therefore, to supplement 
the statement and the list with some such illustration as this 

He 15 , nevertheless a parasite ( Ac vcr(//e/cjj— parenthetical ) 

He IS a parasite nevertheless he has his uses (Neoert/icless — 
conjunctive adverb ) 

5 Homely comparisons Each person must of course work 
DU his own way of teaching quotation marks But it is well to 
V. i, fhat pupils take pleasure in discovering the ingenuity 
V u vvigwag information as to the speaker and 

between his own words and words that he quotes 
ivorv familiar with the Chinese wooden or 

inside D^ouhl^ reveals an ever smaller egg 

e an smgle quotation marks in a sentence such as 
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the following recall this toy. After a time pupils enjoy attempting 
to catch others by their ingenious inventions. 

“Do you,” Harold chuckled, “remember when we studied ‘The 
Ancient Mariner,’ and Miss Jackson said, ‘John, please begin 
“Alone, alone, all, all alone,” ’ the day after your accident when 
you had to guard the wrecked machine all night?” Of course 
you Would not begin with this complicated form. You would 
begin with a simple, “Come at once ! ” Harry shouted. Then you 
would probably say: “If Harry were speaking now, just what 
words would you hear?” You would show that quotation marks 
box in just what one would actually hear, and exclude all else. 
But there are other niceties. “Won’t you come,” Mary said, “to 
the dentist’s with me?” takes careful explanation as to why the 
i in to is not a capital, why the question mark comes where it 
does, and why two. commas are needed. “Won’t you come?” 
Mary asked. “You’d enjoy it,” takes much discussion before the 
reason for the period after asked becomes clear. Go slowly when 
you begin with quotation marks ; don’t be tempted by the Chinese 
egg too early, for capitals, commas, quotation marks, and end 
punctuation all seem difficult at first to the beginner. 

6. Verbal similarities. Even in ray college classes I find repe- 
tition of the term “absolute” rather helpful in order to fix the 
idea that an absolute phrase or, as it is often called, the “absolute 
nominative” stands “absolutely” alone, is not grammatically con- 
nected with the rest of the sentence, and must, therefore, be set 
off with a comma. 

y. Inconsistencies. And what is your private belief and prac- 
tice in regard to the comma before and in an a, b, and c series? 
Personally I like it. Personally I think that it indicates good 
thinking. But professionally I have to recognize that its use is 
passing. The writing upon the wall, particularly if I choose the 
wall called the Saturday Evening Post, contains no comma before 
the third of a series connected by a7id. If I am logical, I must let 
my pupils discard it. But with human weakness I write on the 
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board. The Boy Scouts enjojed their beefsteak, fried omons and 
ice cream ’ And even the most radical in my classes feel the 
sentence bettered by a comma. 

8, Changing standards In the same wa> jou cannot afford 
to be overparticular about commas after introductory adverbial 
clauses if the meaning is dear for periodicals are not \\ atch the 
magazines and have jour upperclass pupils watching It is the 
height of the ndiculoua to follow a manual that is not in step 
■with the best usage of today 

g A local style booh I have one suggestion for those of >ou 
who find j ourselves burdened with an outdated manual of punc- 
tuation Discuss with jour classes this woeful condition Wate 
them to a feehng bordenng upon indignation that the school 
should have to uae an old book WTiy? Because jou can stir 
them into the «uggesUon that jou and they should make a stjle 
book for the school There i* no better way of teaching mechanics 
Each usage must be canvassed thoroughly , numerous illuslra- 
Uons for each Ui>age must be brought in careful exercises must 
be made Of course it la wise to arm j ourself first with style 
books recently published, and with the best and most recent 
authorities but even so your own reading, if wisely done, ought 
to prove your most valuable source of mformaUon 


m CO OPERATION IN TEACHING MECHANICS 

There is one other practical devnee for securing decent form 
m mechanics, but I admit that it is full of difficulties. Let us take 
a purely imaginary case Suppose that you require from your 
as^ ean, orderly, fairly well-organized papers in which only 
o e sentences will be accepted Suppose that in the papers and 
wtammations in chemistry, history, and Latm the same standard 
TTow paper is graded upon content only 

thatvni!* the kind of paper 

? How much will the acceptance of careless w ntmg 
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in other courses undo the teaching in your own classes ? Is it not 
like expecting good table manners from children but demanding 
them at only one meal out of four? The case is purely an imag- 
inary one when certain schools are considered. Many a teacher 
of Latin or science is as demanding as or more demanding than 
you will be in his or her requirements concerning written work. 
But schools exist where just this type of illogical training con- 
tinues. Would it not be wise for you to attempt to find out, 
quietly, courteously, the state of your pupils’ writing in courses 
other than your own ? No teacher desires poorly expressed papers. 
But in the pressure of teaching history or mathematics or science 
a teacher may readily feel that there is no time for giving instruc- 
tion in the elements of English composition. After all, if a boy 
solves a problem rightly, why should he be censured' for misspell- 
ings or for misused grammar? If he Imows the facts concerning 
William the Conqueror, he knows his history whether he expresses 
it in half-sentences or in whole sentences. What do you think 
about this situation? 

A device tried in some twenty or thirty schools — prosecuted 
vigorously or half-heartedly according to the principals’ interest 
and the tact, enthusiasm, and energy of the teacher of English — 
Was this : All teachers promise to do four things : 

I. To agree upon one form for all papers and reject all other 
forms 

3. To mark all misspelled words, and assume the responsibility 
for teaching the spelling of those often-used words peculiar to that 
particular subject. (Latin; Caesar, tribune, forum, etc. IVIathemat- 
ics: geometry, triangle, parallel, etc. Science: oxygen, hydrogen, sym- 
metrical, etc.) 

3, To require, except in outline work, whole sentences properly 
capitalized at the beginning and properly terminated 

4. To report to the teacher of English on lists furnished by her, 
and on certain dates before the issuing of report cards, the standing 
in English usage of each pupil on the list. (These grades were in 
most instances merely plus or minus. They indicated whether the 
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teacher did or did not find the pupil able or, perhaps, willing to 
write neat papers, express, ideas in whole sentences, and spell with 
reasonable correctness If a minus was reported, the pupil receivmg 
it was gi%en a lowered grade in English composition, no matter how 
good the work was that he handed in to his teacher of English The 
theory underljuig this seeming mjustico was that if be knew as 
much as he apparently knew in English, it would function m bis 
other work ) 

You may easily object to the sj'stem as I haie sketched it It 
was and is an eicpenment It does, of course, work certain in- 
justices. One teacher reports strictly .‘another is lax A pupil who 
has done admirable work in composition is disniajed to find a 
lowered grade because of slosenly papers in history You may 
argue that poorly expressed history is poor history, hence a 
lowered grade should be grven I agree, perhaps, but if m 5 our 
school >QU want to get cooperation in the teaching of the me- 
chanics of writing, as a practical measure it is wise to assume 
as much of the extra work as possible and to shoulder the im- 
pleasant reduction of grade >ourself Some teachers of compost* 
tion feel that it is unfair to ask them to assume this extra work 
Perhaps it is But there is a question as to whether, in the long 
run It IS extra work Suppose a teacher of English felt that her 
pupils gained more from being checked on (i^ form, (2) whole 
sentences, (3) spelling, in every paper they wrote, even if that 
checking were a little erratic and sometimes unfair, than they 
gamed from one set of papers a month? To be quite honest, the 
teacher would gam some hours’ time for checking, deducting, 
recording even two hundred grades (and few teachers have that 
many pupils) would take less time than correcting, commenting 
upon, recording, two hundred themes As I look at it, it seems to 
me that }rov* the standpottit of the teacher of English, this co- 
operation, if she can get it, ts pure gam 

But a word of warning is needed If >ou have never taught, 
jou may not realize just how difficult and how delicate a situation 
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can arise in a school over this problem of co-operative teaching. 
You, the teacher of English, cannot, as a rule, broach the subject 
to the faculty. Why? Because you would seem to be criticizing 
them for receiving poor papers. You can, ho%vever, working 
through your principal, succeed perhaps in having some of the 
faculty look into the state of writing in your school. Almost with- 
out doubt they will find it to be bad. Your principal will feel 
that something should be done, and you and the committee may 
stumble upon some such plan as that just outlined. Someone 
W’ill suggest that only the unsatisfactory pupils be reported. That 
idea sounds the death knell to the scheme, for teachers are both 
busy and human ; hence be ready to meet such a suggestion. In 
one high school, Flathead County High School, Kalispell, Mon- 
tana, the principal, hir. Payne Templeton, has instituted in addi- 
tion to some such scheme a series of minimum-essentials tests 
given throughout the entire school. All of his teachers recognize 
the fact that decent form in writing is essential, and co-operate 
in an effort to obtain it. But even this system of co-operation 
Under a principal who .fully appreciates the importance of co- 
operative work was not established in a month or a year.^ Do not 
rush into any co-operative scheme. Think it over, for it has many 
dangers ahead. 

When you consider the first four chapters of this book, what 
do you find stressed ? The teaching of a very few essentials 
through repetition, through the introduction of the game spirit 
and self-competition, through the blending of mechanics with the 
artistry of expression. And what are these few essentials, and 
how are they presented ? I might summarize them as follows : 

1. Functional grammar based upon the making of whole, 
properly terminated sentences and given life and vitality through 
its immediate use and through its constant association with vo- 
cabulary work and sentence manipulation, 

1 Templeton, Payne; “PutUng the English Department in Its Place.” mgA 
School Teacher, Vol. V (1929)1 PP- 214-215. 
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a and Ashbaugh Ernest J Lippmcott s fl'orn /tjA(wMjA 

SpcI jnf Book Lippincott igi” the Preface 

The instrucuons to the teacher should be studied caiefullj and filed 
for later 


B References Concerned the TeaeJung of SpeBing 
1 Chapman. Lucy triin,? EngUsh Harcourt Brace, I 935 r PP- 
Consult this book Its not too solemn approach to spelling, its method 
of arousing latere t its whimsical pictures of o s e s and a s, and its tm 
phasis upon observation wiU show vou how one experienced teacher meets 
the problems of spelling 

3 Hodges John C Harbri.ce Handbook of Engtrsk, Harcourt, Brace, 
r^i 

Lists of words uses of the hvphcn rules and (oddly enough) careless 
misspclhngs followed bj the correct forms are all gisen 

3 W ard C H. Jf hat Is Enghsh t, rev cd., Scott, Foresman, 1925 
PP 3 ( iiS 

Vou will find manj ideas here and much adsnee. Read this reference 
cacefull> \ou too will take spelhng as seriously as Air Ward after you 
base corrected themes for six or twenty years. 

Four studies tnentioncd in the preceding chapter all from the SpeUing 
Number’’ of ih« Element^ English Rextev, arc these 

4. blasters, Harry V Possible \ aluc of Four SpeUmg Rules in Dfr- 

5 (192S) PP 213 IQ 

^ ~ “ ^ Studj of Errors in Common Hi&cult \\ ords ” 

'oL 4 {1937) pp, 113 

p. Sherwm A New Way to Teach 'JpcUing” \ oL S (igiS) 


Transfer of Training m '^peUing,” A oL 5 CigiS). 


7 Archer Chfford 
PP Sa-hi 

ad\ocated^^^r**Ho^'^* ^ moditicatioa of the pretesting procedure 
o f ° \ m EnglciA A Report of a Comnusston 
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n. WORK IN PUNCTUATION 

A. References for Your Own Guidance 

1. A itanttal of Style, loth ed.. University of Chicago Press, 1937 

You will find here probably as late and as authoritative a statement of 

punctuation usage as you can get. This book or one similar should be in. 
your library. 

2. Perrin, Porter G.: An Index to English, Scott, Foresman, 1939 

Excellent for reference. 

3. Kennedy, Arthur G.: Current English, Ginn, 1933. 

A book, that should be in your own library. 

4. Greever, Garland, and Jones, Easley; The Century Handbook of 
Writing, rev. ed., Appleton-Century, 1Q22 

5. Woolley, E. C. : New Hattdbook of Composition, rev. and enlarged 
by Franklin W. Scott, Heath, 1926 

The usual rules are given here. But your best guides, as has been stated, 
are well-edited magazines and recent books. 

6. Brown, Rollo; The Writer's Art, Harvard University Press, 1921, 
PP- 133-35 

This paragraph on the subject of punctuation, quoted from Poe, raises 
the plebeian comma, semicolon, and dash into the realm of art. Consider 
it. Pupils can see the dramatic use of the dash; they can even see the 
neatness of the semicolon, but you will have difficulty in making the use 
of the comma appear to them aught but commonplace. 

B. References Concerned with the Teaching of Ptmetuation 

1. Ward, C. H.: What Is English?, pp. 211-79 

“What and Why Is Punctuation?” — the subject of the first chapter — 
may not prove so enlightening as the title promises, but it will start you 
thinking about various uses. Try reading it. If the second chapter con- 
fuses you, omit it. A study of the Manual of Style will perhaps be more 
useful. 

2. Blaisdell, T. C. : Ways to Teach English, Doubleday, Doran, 1930, 
pp. 1 75-79 

Do you agree that the seven uses of the comma given on p. 177 are 
invariably true? Took at a well-edited magazine and at a well-edited book. 
Do they agree with the seven rules? 

3. Stormzand, M. J., and O’Shea, RI. V.; How Much English Gram~ 
mar?, Wanvick and York, Baltimore, Rid., 1924, pp. 49-52 
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This bnef discussion ot and nonrcstncUve clauses ^Ofws the 

UDportance o£ the construcuous u* Use ssnUae of fhg*' sciool upperdass 
pupds Is Use Uaasi&caJtioa of ads'erbial clauses julo tune, place, etc., con- 
sidered important? 

4 Lj-man R E, ' Hviency, Accuracy, and General Eicelleacc in Eps- 
bsh. Composition," Sekooi Revicvt, VoL s 6 CigiS), pp SS'ioo 

Should substance or punctuation be stressed the more heavily? 

5 Chapman, L H Using English, Harcourt, Brace, 1935. PP 3 ** ^7 
Here jou ftiU find work lor the first years o£ high, school that is 

nhimsically presented, that uUlires appeal to strengthen the pupils' un- 
presiions (note pp 340, 346), and that uses hie, interesting materiah 
Ins estimate this reference ^ 

From tht English Journal (JItgh School Edition} 

1 Leonard S A The Wisconsin Tests of Sentence Recognition,” 
(Ol 15 (iqiSJ pp 348 57 

Ans>,ets according to the author’s ini escigalions as to (a) What time 
relation should exist betneen the teaching of end punctuation and ol in- 
ternal punctuation? (b) la importance, vihat punctuation puttanLs all 
others? 

2 Eagan Lais R. Muumum Essentials — and Less,” Vol *1 (i93a)> 
pp 639-61 

Fi\e rules in punctuation are interestingly given here The appeal is 
\asual 


brief Ltsi OP stahdardizkd tests 


I Ayres’ 5 ^.//Jng Scale for ifiasunttg Ability in Spelling, Russell Sage 
Foundation, Aew Aork City 


2 Itnoa Spefltng Scales far Grades VII and Vlll, Pulilic School Pub- 
liahuig Company, Bloomington, IQ 

3 Momson ifcCall Spelling Scale, World Book Company, Y'onkerS, 
N Y Better for rural than for carefully graded schools. 

4 English iltmmum Esseniial Test by J C Tresder, Ruhlic School 
FuhUshmg Company, Bloomington, HI Grades VIJI-XII 


5 Sanford Achievement Test, Grades II-VIII, World Book Com- 
pany, Aonkers, N V For measnnrig paragraphs, sentence, and viord 
Kteaning Language Usage Forms A and B 


Funamlion 


by Shirley Kmghtp quoted iXi 



CHAPTER V 


Vocabulary Study 

I T IS a brave person who dares discuss vocabulary building in 
the light of actual classroom procedures. bJo other subject in 
high school, not even spelling, is so entirely dependent upon the 
common sense, interest, and intelligence of the teacher. Usage, 
however, demands a comprehension of shades of implications 
more difficult by far than the mere arrangement of letters in a 
word. But the very fact that it is difficult and must of necessity 
grow with the growth of ideas makes it essential that vocabulary 
work should permeate every discussion, every piece of literature 
read, every composition assignment planned with the class, every 
talk by the teacher, every spelling lesson, every oral report.^ It is 
almost as absurd to study words one day out of every week as it 
is to eat one’s week’s supply of salt every Wednesday at twelve. 
For both word study and salt must be scattered lightly over much 
of our food for brain or body. 

The first stumbling block that appears when a teacher surveys 
the subject of vocabulary building is the size of the undertaking ; 
the second is the difficulty of beginning. You visit one school. 
Every third verb used orally is wrongly used, but every pupil's 
book is open to an exercise based upon the accepted use of 
and cati. You go elsewhere. The seventh-graders are struggling 
with shall and will. The eighth-graders are lost in the mazes of 
who and whom. But these same youngsters would have went joy- 
fully forth if they seen a circus parade approaching. You listen to 
a high-school report. The pupil has not the faintest conception 
that a7id may not be used in lieu of but. All, however, are con- 
cerned as to whether the speaker looked at his audience and stood 

For Vocabulary tests, see Chapter XII. 
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sLraigJit, hands out of pockets. Farther up in high school >*011 
End ■^micolons under discu::>s 3 on, but there la no discussion m 
progress as to the meaning of words such as hcncc, consequently, 
therefore — words that in themseUes contain a distinct imphca 
Uon concerning the thought relationship existing between the two 
parts of the statement. The exact meanings of words — words ua 
portant to thought, not mere mceties of the language — must be 
discussed and taught both directly and mdirectly Only by con- 
tinuous obhque teaching of words and word combinations can 
pupils be provided with a language which is for them a usable 
tool 

How shall we make vocabulary study interesting^ A ixilorless 
ninth grader, after listening to a glowing talk by the pnncipal, 
sought her out to saj I hied jour talk a lot. It had so many 
mce words m it.” There it is Those ‘ nice ’ words that we want 
pupils to know must he beautiful in our mouths before we as 
teachers can interest others in using them Would it, I wonder, 
improve our pupils «;peech if we as teachers, occasionally let 
our^ves build up in the classroom a story, a scene an incident, 
an argument, so clearly, so dramatically, «o ^^v^dly, that we were 
modeh, of clarity and interest to our pupiL? 

I have profited by the late Dr Krapp s scornful term "school 
ma'rm English ’ correct, anemic colorless English, that — afraid 
of mistakes and cowed by authont> — ^has not vatahty enough to 
make an impression upon pupils’ mindi 


HOW DO YOU MEA'^ TO BEGIT^ TEACHTNG VOCABULARY 
BUILDENG? 


There are three different approaches 


2 A °r of our tongue and nf mdivadual words 

2 A study of “apphed semanUcs ' 

work, of the pupils’ knowledge and use 
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All three types of study are desirable in a well-organized cur- 
riculum. But remember, this type of work is not to be crowded 
into a day, a week, a “unit,” nor confined to any one semester 
or year. The classics, written composition, magazine and news- 
paper reading, oral work — all offer rich opportunities for discus- 
sion of language, of words, of the influence of certain kinds of 
words upon thought. The grammatical and rhetorical approach 
we have always with us, taught either interestingly or dully. It 
is an important but often unrecognized part of grammar drill; 
discussion in spelling of roots, prefixes, and suffixes ; sentence 
manipulation; reorganization of talks or written papers. (This 
type of work I have treated elsewhere.) Interest in words and in 
expression must be kept alive. Doubtless the first and most ap- 
pealing approach is the historical, but before you picture dramati- 
cally the evolution of the different Indo-European tongues, it is 
well to awaken interest in words themselves. Then you are ready. 
Even junior-high-school pupils can grasp with genuine interest 
and enjoyment your picture of Parent Latin in Rome sending out 
his Sons to France and Spain. Later their great grandchildren re- 
turn to Rome to find themselves embarrassed because of their 
“country” speech, their dialect, later to be termed “Italian” or 
“French” or “Spanish.” ^ 

Remember, it is the concrete picture that makes the abstract 
statement of interest. My own device is to picture an isolated 
farm where the father and mother, unable to say the letter p, 
rear their children in utter isolation. Would the children learn 
to say this tmpronounced letter P The class agrees that they would 
not. Then, as you foresee, I turn to Grimm’s law and suggest 
the Latin pater which became the English father; the Latin 

^ Quite small children can be disabused of the conviction that English is the 
“right” language, that “foreigners” are a bit ignorant when they choose to ' 
Russian or German or Chinese. In an Italian pension a woman at a table asKea 
the Italian word for spoon. When told cucchiaio, she remarked. Fancy all that 
just for spoon.” Even adults may suffer from an arrogant attitude concerning 
the ‘‘rightness” of English. 
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ptscis or pes which became the English Jish and foot Here, just 
as when jou di'jplay the famous circle of Indo*European tongues — 
what are jou teaching? Information? Not entirely You are 
breaking down the unfortunate feeling of superiority common to 
joung (and sometimes to adult) Americans, and increasing the 
'ielf rc'ipect of the foreign bom pupil In college >ou learned this 
material as information in high school jou teach it, perhaps 
pnmanlj , to engender attitudes of ntmd The importance of this 
work? Who knows? Perhaps if all junior high school pupils rec- 
ognized the relationships of tongues, this sense of kinship might 
destroy at least one barrier between nations ^ Reference books 
can provide jou with lists of German, or Dutch, or Scandinavian 
words It would be wise to select according to the type of foreign 
pupils >ou hate then they can bring words from home” and 
shine in the glory of knowing something that “Teacher” considers 
important What are jou doing? Tiyang to give jour pupils a 
feelmg for language, tiying to inculcate in these voters-to-Iie 
some sense of international unity 


A Devtces for Arousing Interest 

From jour memory or from college teats \ou might chart a 
nter named ‘The English Language What would 30U have? 
Probably a spnng of CelUc rnto which seeps a little LaUn and 
1C e o Danish a broad stream of JsomiEm Frencb swelling 
e spring to a riter of some importance, and then the intricate 

streams springs, pounng into this ri\er — 
learned Latin, Parisian French. Greek, Spanish, Itahan, Dutch. 
1 ^ 


*Try Lsun* ^„cds. the Cenn« then the Eneli^ 


Gfmujn 

1 altr 

Mutter 

Sckmsier 

Bruder 

Kniibe 

Kmder 


father 

mother 

lister 

tnai e (bey or chad J 
broth er 

cMldrca (tmdergarten) 


German 

GrU 

See 

Sck^^ 

BJume 

Cetst 


Eold 

se 3 . 

ship 

bloom 

ghost 
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Russian, Hindu, Chinese, African, American Indian. You see what 
I mean by the necessity of not only knowing but also visually and 
imaginatively realizing the relationships and the resources of the 
English language. If your training did not include a study of our 
tongue, consult the books suggested at the end of the chapter; 
then, later, at summer school you can supplement your self-in- 
struction. But don't deprive your pupils of this work. 

Informally and simply you must establish in the minds of your 
pupils : 

1. An interested attitude toward language 

2. A curiosity as to wky words are what they are 

3. An amused interest in their peculiarities and human qualities 

Be certain that you have captured interest; be certain that you 
have stirred the imagination of your group before you demand 
such individual labor. Group work at first — discussion, wonder, 
a volunteered investigation, much give-and-take talk where you 
provide the incentive — must lay a basis for further study. Later, 
you will deal: (i) with semantics (or semasiology, as it is also 
termed), the study of word growth and changes in meaning; and 
(2) with “applied semantics.” These topics could prove as in- 
teresting and profitable to your pupils as any phase of their 
schoolwork, but each topic must be skillfully introduced and 
pursued. 

To arouse interest I have long used the simile of the F.B.I. 
man or the sleuth whom he employs. I explain that we are too 
untrained to Join the F.B.I. (in language study, the learned phi- 
lologists), but that we can be humble sleuths. And our business? 
From the movies pupils are all too ready to explain that a sleuth 
employs himself shadowing the unwary, unmasking those in dis- 
guise, or confronting some apparently innocent person with the 
crimes of his earlier years or with those of his disreputable an- 
cestors. But before a pupil can be a recognized sleuth, I explain, 
he must prove himself. First, he must show that he is observant. 
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got no, ^ misused may or can is not «« wrong as he done tt By 
adopting these two standards the significant and the compara 
ti\el> insignificant were made evident Debatable pomts were 
omitted unless a pupil brought them up for discussion And — 
even more important to the whole topic of vocabulary buildmg — 
bj thii device language that belonged to the boy or girl on the 
street and on the athletic field still belonged to bim or to her 
in the classroom £ach could have ideas about it , each could find 
the illustrations of different levels and of better waj-s of meeting 
a cpe«h situation each might be waked up inxagmativ ely to some 
interest in words Few pupils are interested unless they «*nn con 
tribute something to discussion 


C Dtcl tonary Study 

It Is only after jour pupils are sensitive to levels of speech and 
alive to the mtnnsic interest in words that the dictionary be- 
comes to them an important even an indispiensable, companion. 
But approach dicttonary study ct^anly and slou^ly, a little at a 
time In many schools consulting the dictionary is accepted by 
the pupils as a form of punishment to be avoided when possible. 
This attitude is of course unfortunate, but it seems to me a natu 
ral one in schools where dictionary dull is thrust upon a class 
as an end in itself or in too great quanUty at any one Ume You 
and I know how to use a dictionary, but suppose a freshman 
comes across the sentence He was weighed down by a sense of 
IS own mfenoriiy He does not know the last word hence the 
wnten^ means nothing to him Conscientiously he looks it up 
He tincU on his first trial Inferiority Infeuor quality or state ’ 
— imU bangs the dicUonaiy shut. But he soon realizes that the 

nnd u nothing Again he secures the infer page 

c>cs to inferior Here he finds the following information 

imderneath > i Situated 

than the earth « at .k -peaf a. istron N, carer the sun 

as the mjertor or inlenor plants, b. Prtnt Stand 
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ing at the bottom of the line, as small figures or letters; as A,Bc. 
3 and c are utferior, c. Sot. (i) Situated below some other organ. 
(2) On the side of a flower which is ne-xt the bract: opposite or 
farthest from the a-xis; anterior. 3. Of low degree or rank. 4. Of less 
importance, value, or merit; of poorer quality; as, the mjerior poets. 

5. Of poor quality; mediocre; second-rate; as inferior goods. — n. One 
who, or that which, is inferior to another. 

Can you blame the freshman if he hesitates before he again 
looses upon himself such a flood of unusable information ? 

Teachers are prone to think too highly of a dictionary, not 
realizing the difficulties that beset the pupils’ dictionary route to 
knowledge. A pupil learns a word by hearing it, seeing it, read- 
ing it in connection with other words. Even the dictionary S3mo- 
nyms are not to be trusted, as a certain Dutch artist learned 
when he spoke at tea of the delicious stink of the roses. Syno- 
n3Tns are only approximations. But since pupils must learn to 
glean facts from the dictionary, how shall they begin? What 
should you teach them? 

1. Alphabetical arrangement of words 

2. Intelligent use of guide words at the top of the page 

3. Intelligent use of key words at the bottom. (To ask any class 
to learn diacritical marks is a waste of time, for the key word can 
be quickly consulted.) 

4. The mark for long and for short ’vov;els (breve and macron) 

5. The way accent is marked, both primary and secondary 

6. The way syllables are divided in contrast to the way compound 
words are joined 

7. The way parts of speech are indicated 

8. The way in which a capital for the word indicates that it is a 
capitalized word (except in certain pernicious pocket dictionaries 
where all words are capitalized and where no sources for words are 
given) 

9. The abbreviations used 

1 -An intelligent approach to dictionary teaching is given in Gaining Language 
Skills. Book III, by Lucy H. Chapman, pp. 120 ff. 
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Second^ he must manifest some ability in looking below the ob- 
\ IOCS surface. Third, he must indicate his ability to draw conclu- 
sions from what he hnds Xo illustrate If the pupils are garden 
minded, I propose an imaginary eitpedition to a garden where 
■we sprinkle the siveet totlltam, the forget tne-ncts, the bleeding 
hearts Xhen I wait At last I see someone has a glimmer. I en- 
courage him to see the hoop-skirted maidens and the bewhiskered 
beaur saturated m senUment who exchanged these flowers bText 
we look at the hen-and chickens, Dutchmat^s breeches, or nas~ 
turltiems, and together enjoy the absurd comparisons, stressing 
that nasus means nose, and tortum, twisted Then we turn to the 
world of people Pupils agree, a bit unwilhngly, that people have 
probably been pretty much the same always And I, sUll stress- 
lOo t a good sleuth is one who can resemblances, suggest 
„ j ^ modermzmg a sentence full of 

^ofds from Greek and LaPn On the board I place 
Roman fool, who had accumulated his wealth, 
f “^^Shbors and Uttered diatribes against them be- 

list m ° po\erty After some expIanaPon of meanings I 

list my words and their translations 

ADOPTED 'VNORDS 

/T CI^S WOKI>S 

ci/nmi-^ehd, highW 

diatribes (G dia tribe^^l, ribT*^ 

uj luoj rubbed m 

who had n^e highbrow Roman wmdbag, 

their^e^ » ^ neighbors and rubbed m 

Because here might ask, on such nonliterary Tmting? 

the terms and 

“d lie \mctia„ „,"T '7"'^ “ 

‘"P"'* 'M.m=rd, otle„ remind one. purhdps 
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you add, of family albums. In spite of the hoops, curls, and de- 
mure expression. Great-grandmother Mehitable hlcGregor and 
young Gladys Mae in shorts have the same features. (Such pass- 
ing comparisons are like fishhooks. Important facts separate 
readily from pupils’ minds ; these illustrations remain.) 

B. Levels of Speech 

The two sentences just discussed, dignified and undignified, in- 
troduce another topic : levels of speech. Early 1 should admit, if 
I were you, that “good” English is appropriate English, English 
appropriate for the particular occasion for which it is used. 
Clothes being an outward and visible sign that even the stupid- 
est can comprehend, I like to speak of the various levels of speech 
in terms of appropriate clothing. No one would, for example, 
wear his baseball suit and catcher’s mask to a funeral, nor would 
he wear the black suit and white gloves of a pallbearer when 
playing third base. To accost a mechanic with vague reference to 
“little white things” when talking of spark plugs would earn his 
pitying contempt, but for a tiny child “little white things” be- 
comes good English. Be honest with your class. If there is “A 
time to weep, and a time to laugh ; a time to mourn, and a time 
to dance,” be sure there is a time for every level of speech, where 
the level is appropriate and that English “good" English. It is 
important, though, to see that the level of the classroom is some- 
what higher than the level of the street or the football field, just 
as the writing level should again be a little higher, though not 
stilted in its correctness. 

Long ago when discussing language I gave up the idea of 
“right” and “wrong” except in generally admitted questions of 
grammatical constructions, those constructions which are impor- 
tant to high-school pupils. I adopted those more flexible standards 
of good usage and appropriate levels of speech. With what effect ? 
The right and the wrong stood out sharply, unblurred by ques- 
tions of taste. Shall and will are not in the same class with ain’t 
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10 The esistecce and locaUon Sc 

siich as the Pronouncing GazeUeti, me mograt' 

«ords Ph«»5. ChnsuauN»»» 

But again ynn as teadier must go a'o't'J 
For a while loot up viords in the dictionary yourself lUusuate 
Z L and mtamsl u. Uia volume Tall, ol ,0,1 huton« Give 
occasional one uord .peed tests to your freshmen ^bove al^ I 
should advise >ou not to mate the dictionary a penance, a bore 
a boot associated with disappomiments and drudgery In 
place the dictionary is a valuable book Admit to jour class As 

many virtues and its frequent faults 

\our pupils as they shadow words following them through 
various disguises can be led to discover an important facU 
Although reputable dictionaries may be trusted as to ancient 
word histones and meanings with contemporary meanings or 
pronunciations they lag from &ve to fifteen years behind accepte 
usage Why shake the pupils faith in the dicuonary? Because 
jou can thus show for a fact that language is an alive, growing, 
changing entity that a dictionary merely records what at various 
times educated people have made correct by their usage Per 
haps the more imaginative of your pupils will one day have a 
sudden vision of language as a whole This vast body of word^ 
hoary with age full of the do s and don t s ’ of teachers an 
textbooks, he realises is not a fixed thing, handed down like 
Closes’ tablets of stone or Brigham Youngs tablets of gold, but 
IS a living organism He may realize that words are being born, 
degenerating dying or being regenerated ’ 

* Do 1 ou know the stoiy Hardy tells? His r\ile objertmg that no svcti vrord 
as the one in his manusenpt existed made Itardy look ui the dictionary There 
he found it She stfli siapiaous asked On Tihose authority?” Hardys classic 
r«:^K»rt5e was ^On. imne 

* Words once of importance 
Carpetbagger rioo\cri^c spin nin g jenny, bors^car 

Degeneration of words 
Villain farm laborer 
larm laborer 


U/ench girl ot child 
vjJe cheap 
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If pupUs are familiar with the sea, they are quick to realize 
that the urge to communicate ideas is like a heaving ocean. Bits 
called words, are swept up into prominence, or subside, or are 
lost beneath the waves. Some, though dead, are caught in fixed 
form and are kept afloat for generations. These fossils interest 
pupils. All that you need do is to start them on the quest by sug- 
gesting fro caught by to and floated along in the phrase “to and 
fro” (though no one “fros” alone) ; Ime inseparable from cry ; 
rack floating along in rack and ruin. 

Most classes are surprised to see that single words convey a 
history of man’s fears or suspicions. The patient sleuth will find, 
however, that we as a race are a suspicious lot, convinced that 
the people about us are no better than they should be. The 
epitome of man’s cynicism appears in the word gossip {God-sib, 
a “sponsor in baptism” or “relation in God”). This God-sib 
talked too much of what he knew; the present gossip resulted.^ 
This dour disposition of our ancestors was not, you convince 
your class, confined to their judgments of people. Of future 
events they expected evil rather than good. Such conviction ap- 
pear in today’s unpleasant connotation of the word accident 

knave. . . boy beldame {belle dame) . . .beautiful 

insane ... not healthy woman 

.. Christ’s cross brat ..child 

Regeneration of words 

ifetyorc/. . .sty-ward Aidy. . .loaf-kneader (Bread was the 

... servant staff of life.) 

pluck (courage) .. .p)uck. (viscera) /ord. ..loaf guardian 

guts (courage) . . .guts (viscera) butler. . . bottle-server 

marshal. , .horse servant 

1 Other terms which display stiff further our ancestors’ suspicious nature are: 
sanctimonious . . saintly (Sometimes we question if the virtue is genuine.) 
to persecute ..to follow (What more undesirable than to be followed by the 
uninteresting ?) 

smug. . .trim or neat (When ill dressed, how we dislike meeting the well 
dressed.) 

outlandish. . .foreign (Our ancestors were as provincial as we.) 

. .serviceable (But who wants help thrust upon one?) 
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(originally to happen) , or in that more sinister word casualty 
(originally chance happening ) , or in doom (A S. dom) (origi- 
nally any legal judgment) 


D Idtoms, Metaphor, Stmtle 

Idioms offer another field for adventuring Your pupils will 
realize that e^en if they have never seen a ship, they lightly use 
such tragic terms as “to keep one’s head above water," “to break 
the ice, “to cut and run” And even the man who has never 
owned, ridden, or raced a horse may still say “m at the finish," 
“a dark horse," “a walkover,” “to pull it off,” or even “a horse- 
laugh” — whatever that means 


After >ou have awakened interest, after >ou and your pupils 
have wondered, guessed, investigated, found amusement, philoso- 
phized, and developed a genuine curiosity about words, you will 
oubtless stress even more than in jour casual begmnmgs the use 
0/ metaphor and simile tn language development For example, 
m junior high school >ou can catch pupils’ interest fay asUng 
them to flex their arms, feel the movement under the skin, and 
descrite the sensation As they feel the ripple of muscle under 
their fingers, it interests them that “muscle” comes from the 
^tin v^rd mus~\iix\e “mouse ” This looking behind words for 
faded metaphor is probably one of the most attractive math- 

S °wwT”® ■"‘"'I'- »“ “ ^veoture .f ,ou 

Vhy do we use the following words?” 


^ the law, we arm our 

land, head^^.'headh'nw**^^'* ** ^ army, the head- 

He flW xhe first leg of his journey 
Then there \re such terms as 


% U 

Etjannasuim aWjc 
3* hey to the siiua^on 


4- hey to the aty 

5- fi^cd with ambition 

6 suffered gnau.tng fear 
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7. a 7 natmhh woman g. touched to the bottom of his 

8. a manly little fellow heart 

10. feeling deeply hurt 

Encourage the use of original similes. Soon the pupils will 
themselves debar trite, stale expressions from class speech and 
writing. Try this exercise: “How would you finish?” 

1. eyes like 8. spick and 

2. white as a or a g. sly as a 

3. dry as 10. busy as a 

4. hard as ii. hungry as a 

5. tit for 12. drink like a 

6. rough and 13. stubborn as a 

7. blind as a 

Naturally, you would do nothing to soften the disgust aroused 
for those faded, secondhand expressions still appearing in some 
of our less-distinguished conversation. But, just as naturally, you 
and the class are led to discover, perhaps to invent, fresh word- 
ings. Encourage originality. (Is it unfair to suggest that the dull- 
ness found in much high-school speech and writing arises in part 
from the teacher’s failure to develop an adventurous attitude to- 
ward the use of words?) 

With interest in fresh metaphor and simile you can combine — 
you and the class — disapproval of clichfe, those stale word com- 
binations that through long use have become the bane of editor 
and listener alike. (Girls and woman are “the fair sex.” Western 
men are “he-men,” or “red-blooded.”) 

Those of us who have lived long in the West and the North- 
west have seen much picturesque terminology in the making. 
Cowboys “ride the rimrock,” “earmark” their stock, or “get a 
drop” on thieves who “rustle” cattle. Placer miners “rock their 
cradles,” “strike it rich,” or “pull up stakes” if the mine does 
not “pan out.” These terms, and hundreds like them, are fresh, 
striking, original. If you reward fresh wordings, and if you and 
the class discourage the cliche and the colorless, you might be able 
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to bring into jour classroom originality, vigor, pictur^queness, 
matliS ol Aaiencan speech — tbe speech of the football field and 
street That our speech is picturesque and vigorous "Mr '\Iencken 
mil convince jou in his sUomlatitig booli. The American IJtn 
guitge Of course slang (and poetry') spring from Vfcti& dcstte for 
fresh V jgorous espressioo Insist that if slang is used it is fresh , 
1 ou might ev en rid j our pupils' speech of «uch. well wom terms 
as Jat/S} foul fierce neat H I< Alencien lenas slang a kind oi 
linguistic exuberance, an excess of word making energy ” (Such 
energy we see running not in the magazine Time ) It vrouhi he 
well to admit at once that there are two kinds of slang, good 
(appropriate and expressive) and poor (far lelcbed, artificial, or 
unneeded) 


U AJ?rXTEO SEACANneS 

The work so far discussed lays a foundation for (he last and 
most adult approach applied semantics ’ * "You can, by prompt-- 
ing, <ee that jour pupils ask Why do even educated people use 
language so bluadenogly, misunderstanding what is said and diS' 
tortmg vihat they hear ? * Probably j our best answer — if you wish 
to take the whole topic out of what I term the ‘’tis and ’taint*’ 
talk that confuses many a class — lies in reading that famous 
quotation on conversation from The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table 


there are at least six personahties distinctly to be recognized as 
taking part in that dialogue between John and Thomas 

I 1 Tbe real John, known only to his 'Maker 
I * John s ideal John, never the real one, and often 
Three Johas, ^ ^ ejy unbi^e him 

[3 Thomas s ideal John never the real John, nor 
Johns John, but ollen Very unlike either 


seniiBlka," the sltidy of wordi not as uilitsTy rntitif * not as tub* 
^ SflSujino,— cot «en as factors m the stream of ^leecii, 
ircr“ p 4s Isaac Goldberg Tkt Wonder 0 / 
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r I- The real Thomas. 

Three Thomases.-j 2. Thomas’s ideal Thomas. 

[3- John’s ideal Thomas. 

Today, blinded by conflicting war reports and battling ideologies, 
your pupils will not hesitate to admit how slow they (and we) 
are to use words with careful discrimination. 

A. Taboo 

A simple approach to “applied semantics,” used in several 
senior high schools, is a consideration of taboo words, beginning 
perhaps with some of the customs of primitive people. (Have 
you, by the way, an acquaintance with Sir James George Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, perhaps in the recent one-volume edition?) Illus- 
trations from the taboo words of early peoples leads naturally to 
a consideration — ^with much amused condescension on the part of 
your pupils — of the euphemisms of their grandparents and great- 
grandparents, such as limbs — ^never legs ; hose — never stockings ; 
flannels or linens — never nnderwear. 

Your class is less amused, in fact a little shocked, to note in 
present-day speech and newspapers the prevalence of this same 
primitive tendency. For moral delinquency we politely avoid the 
specific by using such terms as in trouble, a misdemeanor, mis- 
conduct, a transgression, a slip, a lapse, misguided ; and rather 
recently the two terms -wanted and sent up have taken on spe- 
cific connotation from their association with the law courts. The 
class recognizes this tendency in the avoidance of the word death. 
War also provides gruesome facts veiled by the terms cleaning 
tip, mopping up, and taking proper precautions. 

The excerpt given below comments, with admirable economy 
of words, upon this same tendency. 

A NOTE ON VERBAL TABOO 

The affective connotations of some words create peculiar situa- 
tions. In some circles of society, for example, it is “impolite” to 
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to bring into your classroom originality, vigor, picturesque nes^ 
marU ot American speech—the speech of the football field 
street That our speech is picturesque and vigorous ilr. Mencken, 
will convince jou jn his stimulating book The American Lan- 
guage Of course slang (and poetry) spring from this desire for 
fresh, \agorous eiipression Insist that if slang is used it is fresh; 
jou might eien rid your pupils’ speech of such well-worn terms 
as lousy, foul, fierce, neat H L hfencken terms slang “a^^nd of 
ImguisUc exuberance, an excess of word making energy.” (Such 
energy we see running not in the magazine Time ) It would be 
well to admit at once that there are two kinds of slang, good 
(appropriate and expressive) and poor (far-fetched, artificial, or 
unneeded) 


ir. APPLIED SEMANTICS 

The work so far discussed lajs a foundation for the last and 
most adult approach, “applied semantics ” * You can, by prompt- 
ing, see that j our pupils ask “Why do ev eit educated people use 
language so bltindenngly, misunderstanding what is said and dis- 
torung what they hear?” Probably >our best answer — ^if you wish 
to take the whole topic out of what I term, the “ ’tis and ’taint” 
talk that confuses many a class — ^lies in reading that famous 
quotation on conversation from The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table , 

there are at least six personalities distinctly to be recogmzed as 
taking part m that dialogue between John and Thomas 

The real John, known only to his Iilaker. 

John’s ideal John, never the real one, and often 
very unhke him 

Thomas’s ideal John, never the real John, nor 
John’s John, but often very unlike either. 

* "ApfJied se&antics," tbe study of words not as solitary entities, not as sub- 
jects tor pbonctics and semantics — not even as factors m tie stream of speech, 
but « lactor* in the sucam of meaning "—Isaac Goldberg, The Wontler o/ 
U oriii, p 


Three Johns 
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{ I. The real Thomas. 

2. Thomas’s ideal Thomas. 

3. John’s ideal Thomas. 

Today, blinded by conflicting war reports and battling ideologies, 
your pupils will not hesitate to admit how slow they (and we) 
are to use words with careful discrimination. 

A. Taboo 

A simple approach to ‘‘applied semantics,” used in several 
senior high schools, is a consideration of taboo words, beginning 
perhaps with some of the customs of primitive people. (Have 
you, by the way, an acquaintance with Sir James George Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, perhaps in the recent one-volume edition?) Illus- 
trations from the taboo words of early peoples leads naturally to 
a consideration — with much amused condescension on the part of 
your pupils — of the euphemisms of their grandparents and great- 
grandparents, such as limbs — never legs ; hose — ^never stockings ; 
flamiels or linens — never underwear. 

Your class is less amused, in fact a little shocked, to note in 
present-day speech and newspapers the prevalence of this same 
primitive tendency. For moral delinquency we politely avoid the 
specific by using such terms as in trouble, a misdemeanor, mis- 
conduct, a tramgression, a slip, a lapse, misguided ; and rather 
recently the two terms wanted and sent up have taken on spe- 
cific cormotation from their association with the law courts. The 
class recognizes this tendency in the avoidance of the word death. 
War also provddes gruesome facts veiled by the terms cleaning 
up, mopping up, and taking proper precautions. 

The excerpt given below conunents, with admirable economy 
of words, upon this same tendency. 

A NOTE ON VERBAL T.ABOO 

The affective connotations of some words create peculiar situa- 
tions. In some circles of society, for example, it is ‘‘impolite ’ to 
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to bring into jour classroom ongmality, vigor, picturesqueness, 
marks of American speech— the speech of the football field 
street That our speech is picturesque and vigorous Jlr Mencken 
wiU convmce you la hia stimulating book The Amertcan Lan- 
guage Of course slang (and poetry) spring from this desire for 
fresh, vigorous expression Insist that if slang is used it is fresh, 
jou might even nd jour pupils speech of such well -worn terms 
as lousy, foul, fierce, neat H k Mencken temls slang “a kind of 
linguistic exuberance, an excess of word making energy ” (Such 
energy we see running not m the magaame Ttme ) It would be 
well to admit at once that there are too kinds of slang, good 
(appropriate and expressive) and poor (far fetched, artificial, or 
unneeded) 

n APPLIED SEMANTICS 

The work so far discussed lajfs a foundation for the liKt and 
most adult approach, “applied semantics ” * You can, by prompt- 
ing, see that j our pupils ask ‘ Why do ev en educated people use 
language so blunderingly, misunderstanding what is said and dis- 
torting what they hear?’* Probably your best answer — ^if you wish 
to take the whole topic out of what I term the “ ’tis and ^taint” 
talk that confuses many a class — lies in reading that famous 
quotation on conversation from The Autocrat of the Breakjast 
Table 

there ate at least six personahties distinctly to be recognized as 
taking part in that dialogue between John and Thomas 

f 1 The real John, known only to his Alaker 
I 2 Johns ideal John, never the teal one, and often 
Three Johns < very unlike him 

j 3 Thomas s ideal John , nev er the real John, nor 
^ Johns John, but often very unlike either. 

Applieil semantics,” the study of words not as solitary entities not as sub 
jem lor phonetics and semantics — not even as factots in the stream of "^peeUi 
m the stream o{ mrtniog ”—15030 Goldberg, The Wonder o} 

H orji. p ,56 
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gantly suspects and belittles all virtue, and thus makes normal 
growth for both mind and emotions impossible^ 

How would you avoid the dangers cited? Probably you would 
begin your discussion of propaganda with a consideration of ho-u> 
the wise advertiser succeeds in attracting our attention and in 
arousing our interest in his product. From some such innocuous 
study you might emerge to the realm of conjecture. By class dis- 
cussion you and the group would agree that everyone is influ- 
enced by environment and heredity, by personal interest or preju- 
dice, to feel in some particular way about the problems that con- 
cern them. Note that word jeel. Although they “feel,” they are 
imaware that their opinions and beliefs may be determined by 
their emotion, not by their brains. Many illustrations are neces- 
sary before pupils realize the fact that lack of clear thinking, 
not possession of evil intentions, often leads to wrong though 
completely sincere conclusions. 

Here are a few suggested class exercises for illustration. They 
may or may not prove appropriate for your classes or for your 
community. 

EXERCISE I 

1. There is a movement on foot for a new high-school gymnasium 
and swimming pool. In one sentence each give a public statement 
concerning this movement by: (a) a miser, owner of much taxable 
property; (b) a seller of real estate; (c) the high-school principal. 
Have each speaker slant his speech so that it may influence com- 
mimity voters. 

2. It is urged, beginning June first, that the high-school tennis 

1 “With critics who say that propaganda-analysis work with young people 
brings unhealthy cynicism, we cannot agree — not if such classroom work is con- 
ceived and carried out jor the child and with the child. Not if we do not con- 
front children and young people with questions, with concepts, with social and 
economic or political problems about vrhich they can do nothing — the differ- 
ence is 'the difference between the teacher who imposes her own interests upon 
her pupils, who “propels'* them through a unit of study on propaganda,' and 
the teacher w^ho as a guide to maturity helps her students to think critically 
and to act intelligently on the everyday problems they arc meeting.” — Propn- 
Zanda Analysis, Vol. 11 , pp. ioS-09, published by the InsUtute for Propaganda 
Analysis, an Fourth Avenue, New York City. Reprinted with permission. 
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<;peak of eating A maid ans'v>ermg the telephone has to say, * 2>lr. 
Jones IS at dinner, ' and not, “’Mr Jones is eating dinner " Tl^ 
extensional mraning is the same tn both cases, but the latter form 
IS regarded as having undesirable tijnnotaDon&. The same fae^tatioii 
about refemng too baldly to eating is shown in the economical use 
made of the French and Japanese words meaning “to eat," mattgcr 
and t<iba-u, a smular dehcacy enats m many othM' languages. Agam, 
when creditors send bdls they practically net er mention “money," 
although that is vshat they are 'Knting about. There are all sorts of 
drcumlocuUons Me would appreciate jour early attention to this 
matter ’ ‘ "May we look forward to an immediate remittance?” 

There is a balance m our fator which we are sure you would like 
to dear up ’ ^ 


B Propaganda 


The consideration of the taboo and of the euphemistic states 
ments are, howeter, merely a mild introduction to the more ng» 
orous thinking that jou will demand of >our pupils You would 
do well to familiarize j ourself with ilr Hayalcawa’s recent book.. 
Language i» Action, from which I have just quoted Here jou 
will find straightforward wording full of apt, often amusing com- 
ment, and illustrations useful to jou m classroom discussions It 
IS perhaps as usable a guide as jou will find, with the exception 
of the material ^ent out by the Institute of Propaganda Analj'sis 
There is one word of warning, however, which jou should heed 
Discovery of the unsuspcxted affectaDon, prejudice, snobbishness, 
unfair dealing or actual deceit m the words of their elders is 
heady wine lor the high school junior or senior Your business is 
to attKnpt to see that while jour pupils discover the muddled 
thinking, the confusions, and the emotional reactions in the 
thought about them, and in their own thinking, they also keep 
a sane outlook upon bfe. MTiat jou want to avoid while teaching 
jour pupils to read wanly is the blighting cytucisra which arro- 


*^^***"^*- tantiage at AcUon, ccpyosht, 
CorajVHJj l,«d hy pennt^en ot the publislier 


1941, bjr Baicoutt, Brzce 
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colorless. But once hear the contemptuous “IMy daughter never 
associates with such persons.” WOiat happens? Wolf, tiger, and 
snake appear, by contrast, almost desirable. The First and 
Second IVorld Wars give much evidence; labor-capital disputes 
also provide ample illustrations. We have the unfortunate habit, 
your pupils will find, of naming or classifying a person or a 
thing (Democrat, Jew, Catholic, iNIethodist, German, English- 
man, jitney, movie), then endowing that person or that thing 
with the qualities which we attribute to the name.’- 

Probably you are familiar and will familiarize your pupils with 
the seven ways of influencing the public for or against any move- 
ment or thing or person, as listed in a Town Hall pamphlet, Ho-u) 
to Detect and Analyse Propaganda by Clyde R. Miller, secretary 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, and get them to accept 
their definition : “Propaganda is the expression of opinion or ac- 
tion by individuals or groups dehfaerately designed to influence 
opinion or actions of other individuals or groups with reference 
to pre-determined ends.” = 

In this work your business is to build upon pupil interests. 
Turn to advertisements, school programs, sports or drama, his- 
torical situations encountered in other classes, attitudes of book 
characters, town or city questions. During the last two years in 
high school, you should consciously try to broaden your pupils’ 
interests to include those questions which as voters should con- 
cern them keenly. (Before that time, though you try to broaden 
their interests, remember that their normal interests may not be 
your own.) Consult the history teachers; supplement, but do not 
repeat, the work in social science. There is, remember, the news- 

1 Do you recall Alice tr. Wonderiand? “When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty 
said, in rather a scornful tone, “it mea n s fust what I choose it to mean — 
neither more nor less.” 

^Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Vol. X, p. 51. The Town Hall, Inc., 123 
West 43 Street, New York City. 25 cents. The methods o_i infiuencins are listed 
as name-calling, glittering generalities, transfer, testimonials, plain, folk^, card- 
stacking, band wagon. 
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courts be used by members of the senior high sdiool «^y 
sentence express the point of -new of (a) 

pnncipal, (b> the junior high school principal, (c) the mother ol 
the eighth grade champion m tennis 


exercise n 

Surest in one sentence for each point of \aew represented by the 
character that would be ascribed to the following 
I ^\llhaIn the Conqueror 

a As seen by a Norman follower 
b As seen by Harold, ‘ last of the Saxon kings” 

a Mr Wendell WiUkie 

a. As viewed by Democrats before the 1940 election 
b As viewed by Democrats after his return from England in 
1941 

3 The Ford plant 

a. As viewed by ilessrs \\ lUiam Green (A F of L ) and 
John Lewis (C I O } after the agreement establishing a 
closed shop 

b As viewed by ilessrs Green and Lewis three years earher 

Such exercises may convince you that, as Jlr Hayakawa 
stresses, there is strong human predilection for conceiving all 
questions as right or wrong as good or bad He suggests that 
‘ In our expression, ‘We must listen to both sides of the question,' 
there is an assumption, frequently uncxamined, that every ques- 
tion has, fundamentally, only two sides ” Perhaps to lessen this 
t>*pe of thinking you can present questions and exercises demand- 
ing three or four, not two, attitudes of mind or possibilities of 
action' 

Thia type of discussion, a matching of wits against wits iri the 
classroom, breaks down the pupils’ conviction that m all ques- 
tions only two sides exist 

?vot only do people view ideas from different angles, but their 
emotions betx>me involved For example, the word “person” seems 

I ^ Y*"* rwniod your pupUs that loany a prepared debate Sa* been 

l<Kt because the team did not foresee a third possible 
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of emotions — is a necessarj-^ adjimct to intellectual growth. Of 
course keep to a rational, not an emotional, discussion, for the 
very purpose of this work is to lay bare the imfortunate effect 
upon thinking of emotion and prejudice. (Do you recall the 
phrase “a person who can discuss without arguing”? He should 
be your ideal.) Your purpose is also to lay bare the unsuspected 
power of the word (that mere assortment of letters) over human 
thought. 

What value, you may ask, lies in all this work? Do pupils spell 
better ? Can they hold a job better ? What does it “get them” ? It 
is sometimes hard to make pupils (or even you, the prospective 
teacher) realize fully the value of intangibles. Yet if you can get 
your pupils to think of words, to look behind their surface, to be 
curious about new words, you have provided them with a lasting 
interest. It is an interest that overwork, poverty, illness, sorrow, 
cannot completely abolish. You are also bestowing upon them a 
protection against being duped. You have laid a foundation for 
clear, logical thinking. But an awareness of words can do still 
more. A sense of the flavor and shades of meaning in words 
heightens the beauty, deepens the tragedy, of speech and litera- 
ture. Thus it enriches emotionally those hard, factual, sometimes 
cynical yoimgsters who fear emotion, sentiment, reverence, as 
saints of old feared the Devil. If you can help it, do not let your 
pupils “live by bread alone.” 

nr. SURVEYING THE FUFILS’ KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 
LANGUAGE 

But, you may say, all this work — interesting, stimulating as it 
may be — is not teaching the pupils correct use of such everyday 
words as accept — except, most — almost, already — all ready. True, 
from babyhood until final interment all of us, consciously or un- 
consciously, are at work on our vocabularies. The steps that we 
follow and that you must follow in teaching include: 
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paper and periodical 6eld You tviII find interest aroused by con- 
trasting editorials Take for example the same ^ent or topic ^ 
treated by the Saturday Evetit/tg Post and the Nai*on, the i c* 
Republic, Business Week, or other publications with contrasting 
policy It will become obiaous that “The truth is ^ and 

that to thee,” but it will also become apparent that the dilferent 
tone IS secured by words, words oilored by emoUon 

\oiir community and state problems, the maturity or imnm- 
tunty of >our group, >our own information, interests, and wis- 
dom, will determine the scope and success of this worh. Re- 
member clear thought, not heedless and ttapasstoned argument, 
II your objective The following suggesUons for class discussion 
might or might not be suitable jou alone can determine that 
quesUort 

EXERCISE 

What connotation exists m the use of the following terms. 


1 Ai>^ 

a. bsed in the dictionary 
b Used by Hitler 
3. Labor organiser 

a. Used by a California fruit grower 
b Used by A F of L members 
3 Used by three difierent types of spieakers 
a. “Oakie ’ 

b “^Iigratoiy worker’ 
c, “Itinerant laborer * 
d The Pearl Harbor incident 
e Line to JIoscow 
f. Closed shop and open shop 
4- Conservative and reactionary 

a Used by a Repubhean banker in 2Iame 
b Used by a Communist in Los Angeles 


Perhaps j ou feel a certain uneasiness about introducing contro- 
versial topics or terms Perhaps jou wish to wander pleasantly 
m the past, occupied with Tennyson, Arnold, Emerson, or Sbafce- 
speare Controversy — that is, an honest differing of minds, not 
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implications expressed in connectives has been stressed. But this 
work, of course, demands a four-year growth ; it cannot be hur- 
ried, for it requires both analysis of the thought of the sentence 
and the breaking down of careless ajid and then habits already 
established. 

In practically every school, much good vocabulary work goes 
on, I feel certain, hardly recognized as vocabulary work because 
it is so closely associated with grammar, theme correction, or 
sentence manipulation. For e.xample, you will be doing admirable 
vocabulary work, simple as it seems, if you teach the mea^g 
and correct use of bub in contrast to and, or again if you e iim 
nate the floating which, it, that, of pupils’ themes. As I have 
already suggested in Chapter III, the easiest way of arousing 
interest in words is to inquire for vivid, characteristic go and said 
substitutes. You may be teaching sentence sense, but obhqurty 
you are training your pupils in vocabulary selection. In the same 
way,- as mentioned later in Chapter IX, when you insist upon 
cleS, vivid words that appeal to one of the five senses and dis- 
cuss these words, discarding those that are least 

are again working on vocabulary; “‘^cSer 

to word meanings and to word power, r i you co ^ 

VII, you wiU find that excellent vocabulary drill underlie, th 

analysis of every business letter in the light o 

friendlmes,, I.S appropriateness. And 

best stork that we do in vocabulary bu.ld.ng, 

merely as tools. Our Interest is centered ^ “ ““° 

plish what we need to accomplish studied or in the 

Perhaps, though. It IS m tte tea J ' ,„s. Not all 

world of radio that we find the most words, or 

words here need to known^ intlreii^g "a^d usable for pupils 
words that in themselves are interesou^ 

should be made clear. ^ , c iHll of course, 

.And just what are you to vocabu: 

work out methods of >our own fo 
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I Disentauglmg liie fonns that have become more or Iks 
». Shaipemng and defining the ubes and meanings of those words 

^’'r^^t^^accustomed to the usual idiomaUc combmaUons ol ccr- 

^ power from a knowledge of prefixes, roots, and suffixes 

so that the meaning ol new words may he inferred ^ 

5 Learning new words which are useful m talking, writing, and 

readmg 


When >au glance back over these five processes, the leamins 
of new terms, jou note, is given a subordinate position. Re- 
member that high-school boys and girls have already a stock, of 
words on hand Many of these terms they know ; many they half- 
know, Some belong only m their reading vocabularies. These 
they understand in a general way but do not use Some they 
might wnte, aided perhaps by the dictionary, but would feel 
self-conscious about using orally And some they might like to 
use occasionally were they certain of prefixes or positive as to 
accent Bui for the most part, words bother them little They 


supplement their limited vocabulary with stock phrases and 
words ipep, tucf, definitely, neat, awful, swell, lovely, fine) which 
serve to express all action, being, or state of being New words 
they must of course learn, bat at first is it not wiser to atlMUpt 
to clarify for them the words that they already possess than to 
introduce strangers into the existing confusion? 


A Vocabulary Teaching— a By-product 

If >ou grant that these five processes should be carried on, how 
is one to do it? Scattered throughout this book you will find 
answers to that question, for vocabulary training, I feel sure, 
must be subordinated to some other purpose if it is to be really 
effective Bor example, in Chapter IX. you will find a discussion 
of transition words and their teaching In this chapter, as well as 
elsewhere throughout the book, the necessity of teaching the 
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EXERCISE 

I. Place, 2. Posture, 3. Position, 4. Pose, s- Attitude, 6. Bearing, 
7. Inarticulate, 8. Speechless, g. Mute, 10. Silent, 11. Dumb 

a- “Did you find a on the top floor and a — ^ 

for the desk which pleased you?” Marian asked. 

b. “Shall we do something to improve your ?” the 

gymnasium instructor suggested, sorry for the shy, 

yoimgster before him.^ 

In discussion of synon3Tns you have again an opportunity to 
stress that most useful topic, levels of speech. Good taste in 
speech is not inherent. Levels of speech must be explained in 
schools, and practice in distinguishing levels must be a part of 
classwork. Alany present-day texts include slang, colloquial, in- 
formal, and formal terms, such as c/ieiu the rag, chiit, palaver, 
chat, chatter, talk, converse, to make sure that in composition 
work, both oral and written, there is class discussion of appro- 
priate terms, and that such discussion plays an important part. 

3. Growing accustomed to the usual idiomatic combina- 
tions of certain words. You will find that prepositions cause 
much trouble. I should admit at once, if I were you, that there 
is neither rhyme nor reason in om idiomatic expressions. Usage, 
not reason, has determined what is correct speech. Here is a tjp- 
ical exercise on one kind of idiom. 


EXERCISE 

(If you yourself are unsure, consult Fowler's ^ilodertt English 
Usage, Oxford University Press, 1926, for the correct preposition- 
verbal idiom.) 

1. The new dish consists 

spices, and milk 

2. Courtesy consists 

others 

3. All his ambitions failed 

day a new ambition seized him 

1 You %\-iU note (an example of obUque teachins) that not only are you work- 
ing on synonyms, but you are also giving pracUce in proper use ol quotauon 
marks and in variety in sentence patterns. 


fish, potatoes, onion, 

unfailing consideration for 


■ realization because each 
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lary study, but here are a few suggestions upon which, doubtless, 
jou will elaborate 

I Ehsentangling like forms that have become more or 
less jumbled First to consider (and last to use correctly) 
are such common words confused primarily as to spelling, not 
meaning as to, too, two ptcce, peace, principal, principle, 
council, counsel, alter, altar, accept, except, course, coarse 
Then there are these terms which illusUate slightly different 
tjrpes of confusion affect — effect, a-ondcr — wander, compliment — 
complement formerly — formally, eminent — imminent, lose — 
loose, practical — practicable chose — choose, party — person, 
quite quit quiet , respectfully — respectively , reputation — char 
acter , suspicion — suspect 

50U not jot down misused words, misused in either 
pupils speech or writmg, and then compile a list apphcable to 
your particular group? Your better pupils would rather enjov 
making from these lists a senes of word tests These >ou can 
dictate, place on the board or better >et, pass out on mimeo 
graphed sheets Here is one type* 


cotnplt ment — com plemenl 

^ comple tely optwsite m appearance and 

At least that o^er delightfully 

*s often paid them 

wordfal7e!d"t meanings of 

tneamug and Ih h synonyms not only fixes the 

mcreasL a 7^ 7 meaning but is an excellent device for 

jourpupnsjlfst ^ vocabulary ^Vhy not list and ask 
J ur pupils to list synonyms for words? 

li«ice p{ju:e,wt>rds comes Utile mearunz 

to jlliisStale ttfj, or contusuii laords your pupIU 
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C 3 ,TL servG as an introduction to thos6 foreigners wiio may wisli 
to learn English, but who use Basic as a preliminary step. Simple, 
clear, scientific statements can be made in Basic, and though it 
lacks the beauty and the variety of the English language that we 
speak, it does provide a simple, adequate medium. The dream of 
a world language is not new. In medieval times the wandering 
scholar was at home among his kind, for Latin provided a me- 
dium, flexible and beautiful. In 1887 Esperanto was created and 
has served many people as an international tongue. (If your 
pupils are interested in Latin or French or Spanish, they would 
find a report on Esperanto interesting.) Today it is finding a ne'w 
function. Certain universities use it as a means of testing the 
entering students’ native ability in language by offering them a 
passage in Esperanto and a dictionary, and then giving them 
time to cope with this unknown medium. Latin is now a dead 
tongue ; Esperanto is less used today than some years ago ; Basic 
English, its roots firmly established in a living language, offers 
once more the possibility of a world tongue, displacing no lan- 
guage, but providing a second tongue for all peoples.^ 

As your pupils (i) explore new words, (2) think over the exact 
meanings and implications of those long used, (3) look behind 
words for history, metaphor, simile, hidden meanings or connota- 
tions, they will, with your aid, reach certain generalizations. 

I. They will realize that words (except mere “mortar” words like 
the, of, shall) are divided into concrete terms which conjure up a 
picture, and abstract terms which appeal only to the intellect. This 
distinction could be taught in five minutes. But you will desire pupils 

^ A strange tongue that a few of your pupils might find fascinating is the 
Bantu language, one so difficult that after discovering it, your pupils will con- 
sider English or English grammar mere child’s play. You will find it discussed 
in Jespersen’s Language, Its Nature, Development, and Origin, p. 3S3> ^ 

Appendix I you will find a sample. It may remind your pupils of the pig 
Latin" which they talked at ten or earlier. You will also find in the appendi-x 
a sample of that other strange jumble known as beach-la-mar, or sandalwood 
English, used as a trading language. In it most of the words are English, but the 
rules for using them seem to be determined by the natives of the West Pacific 
region. 
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those phases of work that the teacher regards as important. Be 
sure that vocabulary building falls in this category 


TWO SAMPLE TESTS 

A Can you fit the right 'word into the right place and spell it 
correctly? Use the first letter and the suggested words in parentheses 
to help you find the one needed word Do not use one of the words 
in parentheses Write the correct word on the right hand blank 


1 hir Johnson is now engaged in the hardware b 

(occupation) 1 

2 Your lawyer is noted for his sound j (decisions, 

advice, conclusions) on problems of finance 2 

B An easier type, of course, is multiple choice, the desired word 
being used in either a sentence or a phrase 

A circuitous approach 

a, hesitating manner r pleasing, 2 stupid, 3 deliberate, 4 dull 
b unusual sight i everyday, a painful 3 unsightly, 4 uncommon 
c mortifying expenence 1 embarrassing, a flattering, 3 noted, 
4 deadly 

d terse expression t vulgar, 2 elociuent, 3 short, 4 unfair 

Baste English is a topic with which you should familiarize 
yourself, and^ should present to your high school pupils Read 
(3 K Ogdens The System of Baste Make your pupils aware 
at with more than 500 000 000 people now familiar with either 
English as their natural or governmental tongue, it is 
pro a e that Basic English will before long become the recog* 
niM international language The 850 words included in its vo- 
cabula^ are sufficiently simple to be mastered m a few weeks 
irnirf^ ciently usable to provide a medium of expression Of this 

mtSI, T ^1 P«n»se IS "To serve as an 

language, that is to say, a second Ian- 

SJmire the world m general communication, 

commerce, and science - He adds that since Basic is simple, it 

for furttcr discussion. Banc Uarcourt, Brace 1934 See Appendix I 
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impression that there were ttvo kinds of literature — what was had. 
(that was what we enjoyed), and what was good (that was what we 
had in school and didn’t like). I also got the impression that all the 
good authors were dead ones. If English teachers could be taught 
to bridge the gap between George Eliot and Zane Grey, ever>'body 
would have more fun, and English teachers wouldn’t have an3r 
irouble defending the teaching of English against the attacks of 
vocational teachers. I see something of these attacks, in my work, 
and I boil over prompdy. But that doesn’t stop them. 

Perhaps, also, your pupils during this study of words will un- 
learn much which they once learned, hlany a youngster’s mind 
in its progress through school remains cluttered ■with don’ts: 
"Don’t end a sentence with a preposition,” “Don’t use contrac- 
tions,” “Don’t begin a sentence with a conjunction,” “Don't write 
incomplete sentences,” “Don't use slang.’’ You and I use contrac- 
tions, don’t -vs-e? And when we choose, we start sentences -with 
conjunctions. And incomplete sentences? 'U'hy not? To gain the 
desired effect we bootleg them into even our formal writing. Why 
don’t you say to your pupils : 

“Kiicmi your subject; kuo-jo lahat effect you want to convey;- 
then make words your servants to carry out your desires" 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

Read as many as you can of the references listed before you at- 
tempt these exercises. After class discussion it would be nvise to file 
all exercises so that class members can copy for their permanent rec- 
ords any ■v\'Ord histories or suggestions that seem to them useful. 

r. .-Vfter you have consulted at least one of the books listed, plan 
an introductory three-minute talk on the resources of the dictionary, 
your attempt here should be to arouse interest rather than to give 
information. Illustrate with words all the dinerent types of informa- 
tion to be gained from a dictionaiy comparafaie to Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary. Such a list is not, of course, to be given to a 
high-school class at any one time. 

2. Select three words that have histories of interest to high-schooL 
pupils. Discuss. Your main purpose is to awaken interest in words. 
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to realize the difference so keenly that they know u-hen to seek for 
the picture words to evoke images in the minda of their hearers ot 
readers, and ichcn to clear their readers' or Itatenets' minds from 
pictures so that the abstract idea comes to them tincluttered. 

2 They wdl also realize that certam words like mother and home 
tend to evoke an emotional response (How well the moving picture 
industry knows this fact* ) On the other hand, they wiU recognize 
that words like lez^er, acid, or geometry tend to awaken purely mtel- 
lectual response — except, of course, in certain individual situations. 

3 They will recognize the hosts of words that take on special 
coloration in coimecUon with speciffc sjtuaUons or attitudes of mind 
Poltitcs, judge, Teachcri’ L mon, honor, may or may not carry a "pe- 
aal weight or emotion 

4 k ou can bring them to see that language used at different lev els 
gives verj different results and that in a sentence the skillful dip or 
rise from one level to another — ^if appropriate to tbe subject — adds 
Savor and distinction 

5 kou can show them the pleasure caused by unexpected word- 
mg It would be wise to collect examples Tri these two, both from 
SarpePs Staga^ine Mr E B MTiite wmtes, “We got out the jack, 
a pitiM hide bjdrauhc affair painted a bright yellow to mate u 

alert Ivote the pmpnek m that last word? Or in this sentence 
where the reader, plunged from one level of speech to another, eipe- 
nenc^ M mterestmg mental vabraUon Speaking of ' Road Signs,” 
1 * A V remarks SomeUraes the history is inaccurate or ev en, 
a ge City Kansas, faked, and entering my native State, I 
^ square into a thumping he. one which is the more injudicious 
since nearly any one can spot iL * lltahcs minel 

Keep jour eyes open for sentences or paragraphs that nitu.- 
S Bnsksix belter yet. have your pupiL> range 

im and mde m ^ch of admirable models This encouragement 
meet ^ is just one of the many ways m which you can 
from Dorm^ an unusual protest— well put in a letter 

““"“t “!••» of U>o 

gu scnool, but they had to teach us such dull stuff I got the 
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certain types of words are borrowed from particular nations. For 
e.xample, from the Dutch we have many sea terms. Why? Make 
your assignment specific and stimulating. 

11. Are you interested in junior-high-school work? If you are, 
look up Gaining Language Skills by Lucy H. Chapman (Book III, 
of the Growth in Using English series). In Chap. VI note Miss 
Chapman’s method of introducing her group to the dictionary. Note 
her use of cartoons. After you have studied her procedure, frankly 
imitate her method, but use original material in planning five lessons 
in language-building. (In Part V of Book IV of the same series, 
note the method of coping with spelling demons.) 

12. Define propaganda. Produce for a three-minute class talk 
three or four of the seven ways of influencing public opinion as illus- 
trated in newspapers or current magazines. 

13. Eastman, Max; The Enjoyment of Poetry, Scribner, 1921. 
In three chapters — ^“Names Practical and Poetic,” “The Technique 
of Names,” “The Technique of Poetic Names” — ^you will find a 
fresh, imaginative outlook on words. Review for the class briefly. 

14. Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur: On the Art of Writing, Putnam, 
1916. Study the chapter “On Jargon”; it will provide you with ad- 
mirable ammunition with which to discourage roundabout expres- 
sions and trite phrases. 

15. Frame five problems for discussion that are capable of three 
or more possible solutions. Present to the class. 

SUGGESTED R E A D I IS! G S 

Much material is crowded into this chapter. For that reason a list of 
topics as they are treated in the chapter is here given with specific refer- 
ences. Individual high-school pupils might well investigate some of these 
for class reports, since the references are clear and specific. The bibli- 
ography at the end of the chapter will supply the book titles. 

1. The Jndo-Eiiropean families : Any unabridged dictionary; Mc- 
Knight, Haber, Hatfield, pp. 3-3S: Baugh, Chap. 2 

2. Levels of speech: Krapp, Chap. 6; Hayakawa, pp. 134-56 

3. Dictionary study; G. and C. Merriam pamphlets; Kennedy, pp. 
469-660 
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3 Select c«ch 3 word as hand or ey e Sbow how it has broadened 
vn meamug Tr^:e and "^eek an explanation for the various uses (See 
Pearsall Smith s H ords and Idioms, Houghton ^ liffl i n , 1935 ) 
jf. Select three TrortLi smular to Xiqaor or ghost Indicate how their 
tn<>aning become narrower (See Greenougb and KittredgCj 
Words and Thar Ways tn Ersgltsh Speech ) 

5. Select three words that have degenerated in meaning Trace 
their history inlerestmalj The word victuals might suggest others 
to >ou 

6 Explain clearly and interestingly the ternia *^root,” '"stem,” 
‘ prehx, ’ “suhia ’ illustrating your statements with some twenty 
iamihax words Greenou^ and Kattredge, Words ond Their Ways, 
Chap ■'CHI, will help } oj 

7. Find interesung origins for the following words. Some of the 
boohs Lsted >cai will had are indesed both by matter and by words 
used in lUujtration hence the following worda ran be readily found. 
It would be wise to collect many examples fw future use 


disce (Treacii') 
jitaej (McKnight) 
cowcatcher (Mencfcen) 
\\ elsh lahbit or rarebit 
(Gteenough) 


sudoin or suioai (Greenougb) 
rbjTue or nme (C reenough) 
touJby (Greenougb) 

Jerusalem artichobe (Greenougb) 
sandwicb (Greenougb) 


Eaplam the term “firesil when applied to wonh. HliCUSS three 
that would be interesting to high school pupils. Explain possible 
reasons why these word* hav e lasted. 

9. hlahe clear-cut, mteresting, memorable explanations as to the 
diSerence in Use of 


a. aSect— tffect 

b, accept — except 

c, already — all ready 

d. beside — besides 

e due to— owing to 

Provide fllustrauons that could 
class guidance 


f libe — as (or as if) 

S most — almost 
h. liable — litely 
1 bealtfa) — healthful 
J associates — companions 

appear on a consultation board for 


^^Snment m which you introduce and assign 
words borrowed from several foreign sources Point out that oft^ 
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7. Young, Helen H.: “Reading a Sentence: An Exercise in the Study 
of Meaning,” Vol. 30 (1941), pp. 450-57 

This is an interesting example of close analysis of a small unit. 

8. Conrad, Lawrence H.: “Advanced Reading: Senior High School,” 
Vol. 27 (1938), pp. 19-27 

Edelman, L. : **Xhe Single-Word Eallacy,^' Vol. 29 ^1940), pp. 477-82 
Here are good illustrations of propaganda. 

10. Zahner, Louis C.: “English, a Language,” Vol. 29 (1940), pp. 470-77 

11. Glicksberg, Charles I.: “The Dynamics of Vocabulary Building,” 
Vol. 29 (1940), pp. 197-206 
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4, Astilude tKisrard J^PPk Chaps. ;4, 33, Kennedy, pp. 

III, 6 9 Menchin, Chaps. 5 and 6 

5 Dcgeru^rution end regcrtcratioa of ircrdi GTcenongh and Kittredge, 
Cfcapw n Kennedy Chapu 13 

6 Proper n 3 m€S McKn-gbt pp. jSs*9> Keiined>, pp 27* 337 . ST^i 
Greeaough. and Kiltredge p 'og 

7 Fossils Creenough and Kittrcdge. Chap ij MeKmpht, pp 84 S9 

8 Idsoms Smith (Einghsh idnms^ iq> 2 SO Kennedy, pp 573 

9 FigunJj.e lenguas^ GreenoL.gli and Kiltredge pp 9"* 3 , 373 S3, 
Ha>-akaw 3 pp 14 " 50. I 4&'47 Kenned> pp. 549-59 

xo Slxng Hiioa and Colodn} pp 13^ 55, Mencken, pP- 5 S 3 - 9 ®. 
pp 37-^9 

IX Applied semanJies Goldbcxg pp. 296 31S Ha3ataw3. pp, in v 

13 , Taboo %cords and cuphittttynts jespersea, p. 339 McKnxght (Eng 
Ush wonU'l p?i, S6 ,9, Hajafcawa, pp 103 13 'Mencken, pp -&4 31 1 

13 Propaganda and anjlyrts Hayakasri, pp 3j 38, 69-75, * 46-49 ► 
X52 53 InsJainie for Propaganda Smalj-sis (btJlelms and Vciir Book) 

14. n onf formation Kennedy (prefixes) pp 342, 2S3 3S5, (suffixes 
and roots) pp 33 a 47 Huon and Co!odn> pp 165 199 

15 Queftioni of correef usage Fowler according to reference, Ken 
ned> pp. 63,-60 

16 Strange tongues Ogden, see index, jespersen, pp 356-sa, (Bantu 
and beach la mar) Kenned} pp 647 4S 

prom Ike English Jouxnal (.Bigh School Edsltonf 
I Barrett E R. "English tJs..ge for Teachers,*’ \oL 19 (1930), pp- 

303 ,c.S 

a Stream Ruth ‘ Lea els of English ” \ ol 24 (1935), pp 577-79 
3 Vioundy, 'Martha E A Project m \ ocabulatj Stud},’ \6L .4 
(1935) PP 139-61 

4, 'Norris Ruth E “Adsentures m \qcabuLiry Building \ol 20 
<.1930. K> 3,5 79 

5 MiHer, Wards “-V Plan for Teaching \ocabuIai>, ’ k ob 27 (1933), 

PP* 5 “ 6-73 

6 Hone, 3L L. ‘ \aother Plan for Teaching Nocabulaiy,* \oL 2 S 
1 * 939 ) pp, 323 24 



CHAPTER VI 


Teaching Organization of Thought 

W E TEACH spelling and punctuation ; we teach grammar and 
the fundamentals of sentence structure. On Monday a 
class does not understand the use of quotation marks ; by Friday 
a glimmer of light is apparent ; and by the following Wednesday 
a dictated conversation can be taken down with more than fair 
correctness. But when we turn to that still less tangible topic, 
organization of thought, even though we work as diligently to 
inculcate principles, we must wait longer for results. By compar- 
ing simple expository talks as given by the freshmen and the 
juniors we can, perhaps, see the results of our training. Or by a 
comparison of freshmen and sophomore themes we may see in 
the second year greater orderliness of thinking. The development 
is, however, slow, often discouragingly slow. 

A few high-school pupils may write well, one or two, perhaps, 
better than you do. But to the average high-school pupil each 
theme tends to remain a thing apart, a Herculean task that he 
must perform alone and unaided. He cannot see that the same 
general principles underlie his themes whether their subject is 
the business of beaver-catching, the making of a municipal skat- 
ing pond, or the manufacture of artificial ice. For each separate 
theme you will find him dragging out his material by main force 
and hurriedly scrawling it down as it comes out of his mind. As 
the confusion grows greater, as a rule he grows more and more 
disgusted with composition making, for he sees, if he is intelli- 
gent, how far his jumbled facts misrepresent the clear, orderly 
process he witnessed with interest. 

What can you do for him ? How can anything so intangible, so 
individual, as his thinking become a subject for profitable class- 

1S7 
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Other hoots that >ou. might hud helpful, either for ^formation or for 
amusement are 

Ernst, Margaret S /ft a ll ord, Knopf, 1035 
Nonsense mih each word amnsmgly illustrated by Jath^s Thtirber 
Roget's Intenmtiotuii Thesaurus 0/ English Wards au^ Pkrasts, cd by 
COS Maw son (abridged), CrowcU, 1930 
A necessary part of anj one’s libraiy 

Picturesque U ord Ortgtftr, G & C Memam Co , S>pringfie]d, Mass 
A fusion of ori^oal mcamngs illustrated, one word and one picture to 
a page 

Ward Study, ed by Max J Heraberg, G fit C Mernam Co, Spring- 
field, Mass CFree^ 

McKmght, George H. English Words and T/ieir Backgroimds, Appleton- 
Century, 193 a 

Mencken, H L The Aniencaii Language, 4th cd , K-OOpf, 1936 
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In this incident the audience demands of the teller : 

1. a Beginning that is immediate and interesting; 

2. a Middle that is clear and in which all the material given is 
necessary; and 

3. a brief End which concludes with a “clincher” sentence. 

From the sixth grade on, classes will profit by this stress upon 
the so called in my own classes. On the consultation 

board I have found it convenient to leave, until all are familiar 
with it, this formula: 

Look at Your BJM.E. 

1. Is the Beginning immediate and interesting? 

2. Is the Middle clear? Are all statements necessary for the 
reader’s complete understanding or realization? 

3. Is the End brief? Has it a clincher sentence? 

You might ask why I avoid .the more elegant and sightly 
terms “introduction, body, conclusion.” I like the homemade 
quality of B.M.E. Also the idea of “introduction” is exactly what 
I wish to eliminate. Pupils consider an introduction an excuse 
for some dull, irrelevant, usually self-conscious bow to the audi- 
ence, By B.M.E. I eliminate the bow. In the same way the term 
“conclusion” suggests to the average high-school mind a post- 
script, an addition after he is logically through. By E, I stress the- 
need for stopping. But E also implies the need for a clincher sen- 
tence, a sentence that conveys a satisfying sense of conclusion. 

Pupils must be made to realize that every sentence has to ivin 
its place in composition, either by making the facts of the theme 
more understandable to the reader, or by making the reader enter 
more fully into the sensations under consideration. I offer this 
B.M.E. only as a patently homemade device by which pupils may 
(i) arrange their ideas before they write, (2) revise their own 
themes before making the final copy, and (3) Judge their neigh- 
bors’ themes or’ talks given izi class. 

More and more I realize that one of the most valuable things. 
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Toom discussion? And how shall jou proceed if >ou do undertake 
teaching organization of thought? Because the topic is a ftmda 
mental one, teachers generally admit its importance , but because 
the topic is intangible, difficult, and easily obscured in specific 
themes by subject matter, illustrations, and odd quirks of style, 
a pupil s organization of thought is often neglected Often the 
theme or talk is criticized adversely for its external blemishes, 
while no mention is made of its fundamental deformity in thought 
or faulty articulation of parts When jou get into the school- 
room, >ou will reahze the reason for this neglect You will be 
busj There will be manj obviom, things to teach. A badly de- 
formed sentence, a misspelled word, incorrect punctuation, mis- 
use of a verb, are all immediately recognizable, can. be quickly 
marked, should be corrected by the pupil There will be times 
nhen it may seem to jou that jour eje, jour hand, jour pencil, 
check these errors while jour mind is fined upon 3 restless study 
had or IS busy deciding whether jxiu should or should not report 
Alanuels transgressions to the principal I admit that themes 
should not be so corrected I am merely stating that at times they 
are At other times, however, when jou put jour whole attention 
upon theme organizations, what shall jou do? 


I. TEACH EOGICAI, SEQUENCE B M E. 

From (he sixth grade on through the twelfth, one essential to 
drive home is this Everj paper that a pupil writes, every oral 
re^rt that he makes, is vmtten or spoken for an audience This 
T ^ ”Sht to demand logical organization and clarity 

In brief narraUve where chronologj predetermines the order of 
probably not necessary ilost children know 


1 

2 
3 


tS O 1^^ they 

ten of the black ej e that resulted from the faU 
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Remuniber that teaching pupils to grasp the topic sentence of 
a paragraph and teaching them to write topic sentences large 
enough in scope to include the necessary details is a timetaking 
process. Also it is a process never completed^ for, year after year, 
the pupil is confronted by material of increasing difficulty. Be 
patient; build slowly. Over and over you will ask: “What does 
the paragraph sayf” “Of what is the author talking?” “Is that 
the main idea or is that just an illustration ?” You will find that 
in this work, as in the consideration of e.vamination questions 
and in general reading, it is wise to drill upon the key word of 
a sentence. First, of course, teach the meaning of the term “key 
word” in a sentence. In “Discuss the chief differences that you 
find in the characters of Hector and Achilles,” obviously the key 
word is differences. But probably several of your freshmen will 
tell you that both warriors are brave, both swift-footed, and so 
on. Why do they? Because reading is an art. Because they have 
not been taught to e.xtract the meaning from a group of words. 
By such questions, and by frequent board e-xercises both, as to 
what a question means and what t>pe of answer will be consid- 
ered succt*ssful, you may teach pupils to read more intelh'gently 
and to organize their information in more orderly fashion. Per- 
haps you might e.xpect a pupil to list under the headings “Hector” 
and “.Achilles” the chief characteristics of each, to cross out those 
that were similar, to rearrange those remaining, and then, %vhen 
those two lists were completed and arranged, to attempt to ^Y^ite 
upon the chief difference in the characters of the two heroes. But 
unless you suggest this very simple device for organizing their 
ideas, few if any of your class will employ it. The device should 
be taught them in frequent brief class exercises based upon ques- 

source, ivill ouer you a mine of interesting, factual material extending from the 
habits of the aardvark to the study of zymurgy (the last word in my dic- 
tionary). Always give a brief, factual test as to the contents before you ask 
questions as to topic sentence and thought pattern. Perhaps many of /our pupils 
are unable to understand the paragraph. Until they grasp the meaning, it is of 
course absurd to question tlrem as to thought organization. 
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to cultivate IS a recognition of completion Pupils must made 
to feel satisfaction m a completed sentence, a completed para- 
graph, a completed theme Jf possible tiey should be led to find 
satisfaction in a vrell rounded talV This much you can do, 
whether 30U can get more from >our class or not* You cati edu- 
cate them to feel dissatisfied with a theme that has no clincher 
sentence at the end Their comments “It isn t finished” or ‘*He 
just stopped ’ will, time after time, indicate that jou have culti- 
\ated in them an expectancy which the writer or speaker has not 
satisfied Comments of this kind, if deserved, should encourage 
30U They show that >our pupib, have grasped one essential prin- 
ciple of thought-organization 

you itiuit show pupils the need for order tn spcaJang or writing 
Some teachers present scrambled lists or paragraphs where the 
material does not follow the B M E pattern but E B hi. or 
hi E B , thus giving a painful sense of disorder Naturally, un- 
scrambhng these facts and setting them, in proper array becomes 
the second Step 

Other teachers present numerous paragraphs for analysis, a 
necessary and profitable prelude to writing and to intelligent 
reading No matter what method jou use, this work m para- 
graphs and longer selections much occupy much time, and should 
become a part of reading, writing, and speech From the sixth 
_grade on, >ou will probably present brief interesting paragraphs 
These, at first under teacher guidance, the class considers, learn- 
ing how to select (i) the topic sentence, (2) the key word or 
words m that sentence, (3) the arrangement of details in the 
paragraph, and (4) the method of ending or “clinching” the idea.^ 


JBVBstjgate v'anous lextbooLs fur here, emee the wort 

^ lapo^ee and demands slow, careful bmid.ng For eXceUeot tiMiUi- 

by Rachel SaUsbuty and J Paul 
Ruth rr Sc«U Foresmaa 1940, and Budd/ns Laasuage ITabUi by 

court Brace ia,n' m Using English series, Har- 

eihibas m teitbooL company is gUd to provide 

actually used bv those hoots arc gitea spare and 

P TXJCtiic teachers The Reader's Uigesl, to mention only one 
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room a mat chin g of wits fay quick analysis of some such, ques- 
tions as these : 

I- There were at least causes for Jessica’s unhap- 

piness in Shy lock’s house. 

3. There are at least — causes for our admiration for 

Winston Chur chill 

3. There are at least reasons why we should have 

student government. 

4. There were at least traits in Silas Mamer that 

lay dormant during his long solitude. 

Of course there is a danger here. You do not want to breed 
superficial thinkers, future citizens who mistake snap judgments 
for sound thought. I think, however, if you give the class suffi- 
cient time, 3-0U need not worry upon this score. If a class invari- 
ably anaij'zed a topic, a question, a situation, and divided it into 
a few* essential phases, I should know that the mil lennium had 
come. What do most pupils do? Look at a question, rush head- 
long upon it, and write whatever comes first into their minds. 

? For years they have suffered from long examinations. Their 
precipitancy is an interesting comment upon our educational 
methods. 

So far I have stressed expositor^'’ material, but while you are 
stressing the B.YT.E. (or whatever V'ou choose to call it) of the 
theme as a whole — ^narrative, descriptive, expository — v'ou must 
also, of course, concern yourself with the relation of parts within 
the whole. Here again the audience idea is useful. As suggested 
in Chapter IX, you need to teach pupils how to express time 
sequence by showing them how time words may be used as guides. 
By pointing out these guide words to your class, by asking them 
to find examples of a writer s use of such time words to aid 
readers, and by suggesting that they use similar devices, you are 
teaching them two things: first, to organize their thoughts into 
chronological series; and, second, to recognize and to use tech- 
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tions demanding a contrast or a comparison of books, characters, 

situations 

Some teachers beliexe in v.hat they call pracUce tests, tesU 
given, explained, written, and corrected in one class period, a re- 
hearsal for the more serious, graded examinations To the pupils 
these tests seem a remarkable and kindly aid , but to the teacher 
they are just one more device for teaching organiration and for 
securing practice in strongly motivated expository writing The 
finding of the key word m the question and the ways of organiz- 
ing answers are discussed In the same fashion, every graded 
examination upon its return should also become a subject for 
class discussion There should be an analysis of each question to 
discover its scope, and the reading of well-organized and poorly 
organized answers to indicate by contrast what is and what is 
not satisfactory organization In this way an examination be- 
comes not only a testing, but an effective teaching device- 
One useful method for clarifying thought, but one that pupils 
avoid, IS that of numbering the steps This device, I explain, is 
particularly useful to them in an examination Frankly I admit to 
them my own effective method in examinations of appearing to 

know more than I do by writing “There were causes 

for the widespread discontent,” numbering the causes as I think 
of them one, tjno, three, and so on, and then at the conclusion 
returning to my original statement and fillmg the blank. If you 
can lure your classes into writing such an introductory sentence, 
what have you done? Forced them to organize their material into 
a certain number of (one hopes) parallel statements If you can 
lead a class into such clear thinking that it sees topics as wholes, 
subdivides them, and does not forget that a third demands a first 
and a second, you have done well You have laid a ground plan 
lor clear, sensible organization of your pupil’s thought By board 
work, by twenty nunUtes of class writing, by suggesting a ques- 
tion one day and returning to it later, you can give your class 
stimulating work m methods of orgamzation Try in the class- 
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paratively unimportant. But in high-school themes, as a rule, 
some definite arrangement is more satisfactory than a mere hap- 
hazard listing. Pupils should he taught, for example, to observe 
the order commonly illustrated in newspaper accounts. There one 
finds a statement of the general idea, the principal happening, fol- 
lowed by specific details. The morning paper announces that two 
American missionaries have been seized by bandits. The first 
paragraph reports the bare facts, plus the names and a statement 
of time, place, and possible cause. Not until the next paragraph 
do we learn the exact details. In a magazine article, however, just 
the opposite plan may be carried out. The particular detail is told 
first, and from this detail, our interest awakened, we are carried 
on to the general idea dominating the article as a whole. 

Another arrangement of material with which your high-school 
pupils should be familiar is that of a climax sequence. If, for 
example, your board contains the following jumble under the 
heading “Loyalties,” any class will protest. Loyalties: family, na- 
tion, League of Nations, friends, state, city. They will feel that, 
like the circles made by a stone dropped into water, the ever 
wider interest must follow, not precede, the narrower one. Just 
what are you doing with this list? Asking a class to arrange ideas 
in the order of magnitude. I’lTien planning a composition, a pupil 
should of course look at his topic as a whole, determine the rela- 
tive value of its parts, and place those parts advantageously. 

Why is all this work important ? Because you are giving your 
junior-high-school pupils (or, alas, your high-school seniors or 
college freshmen) an introduction to some necessary general prin- 
ciples, principles that will aid them both (i) to understand the 
thought patterns of the material they read, and (2) to organize 
their own ideas for talks or papers. One word of warning is neces- 
sary: Easy as the work seems to you, it is difficult for many of 
your pupils, since analyzing an article — that is, viewing material 
objectively as to its organization — ^is always more difficult than 
merely swallowing it whole. Watch your group. Do not tire them 
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meal means of keeping their readers intormed clearly as to the 
passage of tune WTien you read the assignments given m Chapter 
IX, trill you realize, I wonder, that you are in reality concerned 
with teaching the orgamzation of thought? Or wiH you think of 
those assignments as mere vocabulary instructions and attempts 
to gel smooth sentence structure? 

I ast that question, for I believe much classwork that might 
become effective training lO organization of thought falls short of 
its full usefulness because it is not generahzed Teachers should 
show, with many examples, how author after author has used a 
tune sequence successfully, how easy it is to follow, how essen- 
tially easy it is to wnte, how useful it is as an aid for organiza- 
tion of matenaL And teachers should discuss pupils’ themes in 
the light of this general principle of organization Often the time 
■sequence seems so inevitable to the teacher that she does not 
reahze one fact The pupil may have utilized it without con- 
sciously realizing what he was doing He merely remembered the 
incident he told it as he remembered it His composition, then, 
apparently so well orgamzed, may be merely an accident, and no 
guide to help him when he attempts a second narration of ev ents 
which he remembers, but not in chronological order 

The teaching of «pace sequence again presents a somewhat 
similar problem Fiction will provide you with many a descrip- 
tion or simple exposition of bouses, lawns, athletic fields, mam 
streets, decks of ships, and farms where you, the reader, are skill- 
fully led from place to place by definite guide words Does it 
seem childish to explain to high school pupils the necessity for 
guide words? Back of the words lies a fundamental process, 
the process of estcbhshfng a point of uicte, and of seeing the sub- 
ject to be described as a whole subdivided into logical parts 
which, one after the other, the writer displays to the reader 
Often, oi course, a mere listing of details may be desirable, as 
m the paragraph from A Tale oj Ta>o Cittes quoted m Chapter 
IX- Here, as used by a skilled writer, the order of details is com- 
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approximate this ideal, you are teaching your pupils to read in- 
telligently; you are teaching them to think more logically than 
was their earlier habit. Don’t look on outlining as a formal, dull, 
but necessaiy^ drill. Think of it as one of the most useful things 
that you can do for each individual pupil, who -will, presumably, 
become a talking, reading, voting citizen of the United States. Do 
you realize its possibilities? 

So much for generalization. MTiat are 3'ou to do? 

Yoit must show your pupils how to outlnic. 

You recognize, do you not, that human beings are mentally 
lazy? (Recall the evasion of mental eifort shown by our “flipping 
a coin.”) Even though it might, in the long run, be easier to think 
out and to outline an expository paper or talk, pupils shirk the 
task — ^just as you and I did — ^hoping through luck or chance to 
hit upon an acceptable order of facts. Outlining is only a con- 
venient way of signifj-ing logical thought divisions. The outline 
itself, that is, is an unimportant detail. When finished, it is merely 
“the outward and visible sign” of that “inward and spiritual 
grace” called logical thinking. Teach the principles of thought 
division and arrangement of material. Then, just as con- 
venience, i.tse a simple outline to express what you and the class 
ha%m decided is a logical arrangement.^ 

Are you familiar with the two types of outline: the procedure 
outline and the content outline ? They are used for distinctly dif- 

Outline Form 

I 

A 


(I) 

(a) 


B.’ 


II. 
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-Mtli tils un\i Opted mentpl activity, Sor >ou muat tiol buM vip 
m the minds of jour poorer pupils a dislihe ba^ed upon their in- 
ability to follow the iftotU pxeaented 

What ha\e jou accomplished? With 'Kitne such simple focgin- 
nmg as 1 ha\e suggested here, "jou base shown jour pupils: 

j The need for order in expressing ideas 
3 The supplest foTin of outline 
3 Se\era] patterns of thought organization 

4, Kecognition «f these patterns in the mattnaj that they read 

This JOU ha\e certainly done, but if jour teaching has been suc- 
cessful, jou have done much more You have laid a foundnUoti £oc 
intelhgent reading and logical thmhing 

H- TEACH aUTt-tNING 

But the simple B M E la only the first step in logical think- 
mg The outUoe in proper form ts step two Would joU be sur- 
prised to learn that in many classrooms the whole process of out- 
lining IS treated m a perfunctorj manner, and often left untaught 
until just before the final “long” papier in the last semester of 
the junior or -senior jear? Yet, as. jou realize, all sue jears of the 
high school course m English are given over to teaching pupils 
to speak, write, and read organized units of thought AVhat is 
jout own explanation? Is it possible that prospective teachers of 
English are more thoroughly trained in appreciation, of literature 
than in logical thinking? WTiatever training jx>u have had, one 
thing becomes obvious From the sixth grade on you must teach 
the principles which underlie outlining, and teach them consist- 
ently, untd jour pupils view their talk-to-be or their unirntten 
paper as an entity wath one dominant idea which has several sub- 
divisions Is that statement too idealistic f l«t’s go further You 
mtist teach the principles which underlie outlining until your 
pupifs recognize that the. anvcles or fotmaj essays that they read 
have one dominant idea which has several subdivisions* If >ou 
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OtXR COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
{Procedure Outline) 

I- a. description of the course, telling its purposes and the 

subject matter included. 

II. Show why the course is beneficial to freshmen. 

Ill- Tell how it could be improved. 

(ISTote the simplicity of the language. WTiat you are striving for 
is clean-cut divisions of a topic.) 

OUH COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE 

(A Senteitce Content Outline) 

I. To understand the course a brief description of it is necessary. 

A. The purpose of the course is twofold. 

1. It is to awaken our interest in the world of science. 

2. It is to give us a superficial understanding of cer- 
tain scientific fields. 

B. The content of the course is interestingly varied. 

1. It presents a little botany, enough to open our eyes. 

2. It introduces a little zoology. 

3. It offers a few e.xperiments in chemistry. 

II. We derive different types of benefit from the course. 

A. The work in class and in laboratory is enjoyable. 

1. The lectures are full of fresh, surprising material. 

2. The experimental work in laboratory is interestingly 
different from other schoolwork. 

B. The work makes us understand many scientific facts 
which formerly puzzled us or went unnoticed. 

C. The work makes us more interested in the world about us. 

III. There are certain changes, however, that would make the work 
more interesting and beneficial. 

A. The lectures should cover less material and should give 
more explanation about the topics treated. 

B. The course should provide more laboratory equipment so 
that each pupil could have a desk and material of his o-ivn. 

C. The instructor should have fewer tests and more discus- 
sion periods during which pupils could ask questions. 
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ferent purposes Be certain that jour pupils realize the difference. 
The procedure outline corresponds to the plans made before one 
climbs a neighboring mountain or starts for Hong Kong The 
tra’ieler decides 


I When he tyiU start 

3 How he will go 

3 What he will make the chief objecliie of his tnp 

But later when he tells of his joumej , it is not the procedure plan 
which interests his hearers it is the substance of his trip — 
what he saw, felt, experienced 

For example, jou are working at the seventh grade level You 
and jour class are planning a talk before the PTJV (Parent- 
Teacher Association) on whjr j-our school needs a new room for 
the cafeteria. Together jou would make a procedure outline — 
that IS a chart as to what jou must do for such a discussion Y'ou 
might write some such simple procedure outline as this 


A NEW CAFETERIA EONCHROOlt 

{Toptcal Procedure Ouiline) 

I Why we need a new lunch 
room 

II How we could pay for at 
HI How we should profit from 
having such a room 


A N-EW cafeteria LUNCirROOVI 
{Sentence Procedure Ouihne) 

1 We need a new lunchroom 
II W e could pay for it 
HI We would profit from hav- 
ing such a room 


Only after jou and the class have survejed the topic as a 
whole are jou readj to collect material Later, when jou know 
e necessary facts, jou are ready to make a content ouUinfr— 
e giving material, not mere directions for procedure 
or many high school pupiU one of the most sUmulating fresh 
^ course. ,3 general science Here are two ouUines on t4t sub- 

f ^'thout specific 

n ' ^ collecting facts. (3) rToo- 

tent outline in sentence form ‘ 

be unwue to taught it thoroughly, it may 



much for the background. The teacher, who was to act as class 
secretary at the board, had decided upon the foilotving steps : 

First, to write down all thoughts concerning Dust Bowl conditions 
as they were contributed. 

Second, to discard, at class suggestion, all obviously nonessentia! 
material, and from the pertinent suggestions to make a procedure 
outline. 

Third, to select one dominant idea from the several volunteered 
that would-unify the imaginary article. 

Fourth, to list the usable suggestions in logical order. 

Fifth, to develop a content outline in sentence form from this 
material. 

Sixth, to select a title appropriate for the dominant idea. 

Fortified by these resolutions, the teacher began a discussion 
of Dust Bowl conditions ; then she suggested that since later the 
doss would write articles upon various topics, they could together 
organize this topic — a sort of setting-up e.'cercise — ^just to see how 
it might be done. Dividing the board in half, she e.>:piained that 
on the left side she would list the class suggestions ; then on the 
right side they would together organize those suggestions into an 
orderly outline for the imaginary article. The whole procedure, a 
method used by many well-known magazine writers, allows the 
writer to see what he knows on a topic, and to decide what facts 
or illustrations he should look up. 


FntST STEP 

Class Sitggeslions 

1. Nebraska companies planted 
grass. (Ill) 

2. People are moving out of 
the Dust Bowl lands. Soil 
blows away. Bad for babies. 

(I) 

3. Feuds between cattlemen 
and sheepmen. Sheep bad 
for grass. (II) 


SECOXn STEP 
Procedure Outline 
I. Present grass conditions con- 
trasted to past conditions 
^Topics 2 and 1 1 ) 

II. Steps in destruction of grass 
(Topics 9, and illustratirm 
6 , and 10) 

III. Steps taken to hold soil solid 
Topics I -and 5J 

IV. Possible solution; goverti- 
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Here is a sev enih grade attempE 

A CREEK LEGES. D 

(/I ScHloice Co»JejJi 0 «i/i»c> 

I The shy at night has taseinated manViad 

A Our saentists study the stars 

B Our poets write of their beauty 

C The Greeks invented interesting stories about them 

II One legend mv ented by the Greeks is of the Pleiades 

A The Pleiades were seven beautiful maidens who excited 
Orion s lov e 

1 They were pursued by him 

2 They prayed to be saved from bim 

3 The goddess changed them into pigeons 

4 Later they were changed into a consteHaticn made 
up of seven stars 

5 Today we see only six, for at the fall of Troy one 
maiden hid her face 

III Through the ages man’s treatment of the stars differs 

A Great books are wntten on astronomy by scientists 
B Poems like “My Star” are wiiUen by modem poets 
C But only the Greeks have given us stones that still live 
and still make the night sky interesting to those who know 
the legends 

In the senior high school the only difference in teachrng out- 
lining lies ih the tj-pe of material and the amount of detail used 
To make this work concrete, 1 give a typical “setting-up exercise’* 
used with a retarded junior clasK The pupils were Vo read later 
the selection by Stuart Chase from his book Rich Laud, Poor 
Land on the importance of grass Some were famdiar w ith Dust 
Bowl conditions ; one or two had seen the movie version of Gropes 
oj Wrath, two had beard of that admirable film. The Ploio That 
Broke the Plain All seemed certain that writing an article was 
practically impossible, and that reading oive was distasteful So 
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A. At first ’[rild buffaJo 
and then a few head 
of cattle grazed thiV 
vast area. 

B. Then more and more 
cattle were driven up 
from Texas or neigh- 
boring states by in- 
coming settlers. 

C. Later the sheepmen 
brought in new prob- 
lems. 

1. Sheep in great 
numbers kill the 
grasses by graz- 
ing too close to 
the roots. 

2. Cows refuse to 
graze where 
sheep have been. 

5. Soon came a 
cattle-sheep feud, 
indicating that 
the land was 
overstocked and 
overgrazed. 

D. Following the cattle- 
men and the sheep- 
men came the farmers, 
r. At first they 
turned over the 
soil with horse- 
drawn plows. 

2. With the coming 
of the First 
World War and 
the ■ consequent 
demand for 
wheat, niacbin- 
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4. These Dust Bowl problems 
are serious (IV) 

5 Russia had Dust Bowl prob- 
lems They planted kandym 
plants Read about it in tbe 
Jieader’s Digest These plants 
held down the soil (IH) 

6 Sheep kill grass Eat it too 
dose (H) 

7 Trees hold water m the soil 
(omit) 

8 Roosevelt began planting a 
shelter belt (omit) 

9 Cows overgrazed the land 
Too inan> (or amount of 
grass (11) 

10. Dry-land farmers came in 
Plowed land Used horses, 
then tractors (II) 

II Used to be lots of grass all 
over the plains Had no Dust 
Bowl problems till recently 

a> 

la. People are poor in Dust 
Bowls Government will have 
to help them and have to 
help the states, too (IV) 

13 It takes about 25 jears to 
get grass back on Dust Bowl 
sod (IV) 


ment aid and control {Topics 
4, 12, and 13) 

Sentence Content Outline 

I Dramatic contrast exists be- 
tw een the past and the pres- 
ent condition of our land in 
our so-called Dust Bowl 
areas 

A In the past the land 
was productive- 

1 NaUve grasses, 
often knee-high, 
covered the area 
and waved in 
the wind- 

2 These grasses 
sprouted, grew, 
seeded them- 
selves, and with- 
ered to the roots 

B At present the land is 
a virtual desert. 

I. Swirls of dust, 
not waving 
grasses, now 
move in the w md. 

2 This semi desert 
area is ever in- 
creasing in size 

3 Farmers are 
forced to aban- 
don the land, for 
It is unfit for cul- 
tivation. 

II Bhnd or thoughtless as the 
inhabitants were, it is navv 
clear, step by step, how this 
destruction of native grasses 
took place- 
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There are times, however, when an outline shrinks to a mere 
pretense of logical thinking. Beware of that noninformational 
t 3 ^e foisted upon you in lieu of a content outline. My own fa- 
vorite in high-school daj^, equally serviceable for exposition and 
for argument, for advocacy of a new municipal stvimming pool, 
coimty Jail, dance pavilion, or orphans’ home, was thi=i ; 


THE CIXV OF SHOULD BUILD A XEW 

I. Introduction: 

A. History of the present 

II. The present conditions of are detrimental to the 

community: 

A. Financially 

B. Physically 

C. Morally 

III. The proposed changes would improve conditions: 

A. Financially 

B. Physically 

C. Morally 

IV. The proposed plan is practicable: 

A. Financially — Jkloney is obtainable 

B. Physically — Ground and materials are available 

C. Morally — ^The community is awakened to its responsibilities 

stress once more tBf- peculiarly dimcult coostnictioia. Recall the discussion in 
Chapter IH, and practice changing- the torms so that the class is auare that no 
on& forni-'is “correct,” hut that n word, a phrase, a clause, a sentence, may be 
used if used consislenlly for those parts that are of equal iinpariar.ee. 


H. Steps in grass destruction 

A. Oc’ergrazing by cattle 

B. Overgrazing by sheep 

C. Breaking soil with plow 
or 

H. Destruction oi the grass was 
accomplished through 

A. Herds of cattle 

B. Bands of sheep 

C. Farmers with machinery 


Example 

or II. Steps in destruction 

A. What cattle contributed 

B. What sheep contributed 

C. What the plow- contributed 


IT. Xati%e grasses were destroyed 
•A. By cattle 

B. By sheep 

C. By farmers cejuipped with nta- 
chinery 


or 
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have to investigate certain points were this outline developed ^ 
For e'vample 

I. The exact location o£ the Dust Bowl area 
2 The part of Russia that was planted with kandym (kandym fa- 
miliar to them under another name evidently is not here recognized) 
3. Dates and facts concerning cattle-sheep-famung periods 
4 Facts as to the amount and kind of government aid already 
given Dust Bowl sufferers 


The work illustrated (i) a simple approach to teaching organi- 
zation of thought, (a) one way of encouraging pupils to examine 
their own minds for composition material, and (3) the practical 
use of outlining to gam orderly organization 

Such setting-up exercises m class, used frequently, have jet 
another value They encourage pupils to ask (and to be asked) 
five questions 

I Exactly what is your topic? 

2. How much do jou know about it? 

^ tlivisions does it fall? 

^ ^ inipression or dominant idea do you mean to give us? 

5 How are you going to support or illustrate what you have to 


All teachers know the discouraging moment when after a really 
good paper has been read to an umnstructed dass, the class sits 
“tTi, didn’t think it was interesUng,” “1 hked it,” 

to ff ” By class building of themes ne\er 

and expected 

ScoSe mn ^ the pupils 

^dTe^r «‘t.cal concerning their own 

prov,ded a has. for 

^ h IS Sll&O cbvrnu^ tlia# 

areas,- ‘aoosed thar lo^fL- contnbuled “swirls." "vast 

“consequent demand " ^ ’'senuarid,” 

ottliine is in topie^ ^ ®twa>s a difficult problem. If an 

noi sentence, form, jou have an excellent opportunity to 
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2t must 3'ou do ? ^egin on ’tvhotcucr level Is odciptcd to 
^ s’ needs. Pr&is writing — a brief statement of the main 
itence, paragraph, or whole article given briefly in the 
■n words — is another method of compelling pupils to 
r- the essential idead 

think over your work in literature, you realize that 
a sort, have been a necessary but informal part of all 
.Vhat does it mean?” you ask about a sentence, a para- 
article. And, orally, the pupil may — or may not — give 
proximation of a precis. There are certain steps whicli 
)llow, beginning in the junior high school, that will aid 
s process of understanding a passage: (i) locating the 
(2) locating the topic sentence in a paragraph, (3) 
g a paragraph to discover what pattern of development 
the writer, (4) looking for the main statement and its 
i statements in a discussion. All these devices (dis- 
lier) are preliminary steps in analysis that should pre- 
3 writing. From precis work itself pupils learn how to 
to condense an idea, how, shearing off illustration and 
to extract and set down briefly the essential thought 
' age. In ' those parts of tlie United States where the 
the College Board examinations darkens the last two 
igh-school literature study, precis ma3' play too impor- 
t. I make that statement tentatively. But in the West, 
f passages is an rill too infrequent exercise. Precis writ- 
not, of course, crowd out original work ; neither must 
liciously used to spoil the study of literature, as it cer- 
. vhen pupils are forced to reduce as fragile and lovely 
. poetry to a poor prose paragraph. In tlie early years 
' purpose somewhat similar to that of mental-arithmetic 
^ r'orceg pupils to focus attention, to read accurately or 

. reful analysis of the process, see Lansiia^c Arts for the Junior^ and 
’ '■ Schools of Texas, State Department of Education, .-tustin, fcaa.s, 

' ' , 396, Vol. XV, No. 3 (March, 1939), P- 
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V. Conclusion The City should build a new — 

A Because a change is necessary 
B Because the proposed change is desirable 
C Because the proposed change is pracUcahle 

Tus type of ready made outline, a hcdgepodge of 
and CO .ent outline, runs ideas into a mold, gives a semblance 
of order, allows the pretense of thought to replace thinking. 
The other typv of outline or brief, howeser, one in which the ac- 
tual material appears in related sequence, has a definite place, 
particularly in the longer e-cpositocy or argumentatne uTiUngs of 
the last two years of high sctool* 

Remember this fact English mere than other high school sub- 
jects suffers from sporadic teaching The habit of logical organi- 
zauon IS not learned in one class exercise, nor m a three-week 
unir Chirtlning is a roof, ami worse bVaix useiVss 
understood In planning your year’s work in each cra,^j 
simple outlining — the mere breaking up of a subje«‘^to its 
logical divisions — is utilized (when appropriate) both for reV'’’”"^ 
and for composition, oral and written 
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As with the work in outlining, I feel that here again a ■whirling 
IS necessary Your teaching of EngUsh must not descend ty mere 
drill for drill’s sake, not to dull lepeUtion You are not telachins 
outlining for any intriusic value that lies iii the outline 
You are attempting to show your pupils boiv to organize \their 
own ideas or how to seize an author’s matn idea, freeing it 
a mass of lUustration and detail T'he foundation for this type 
work should be laid in junior high school, but if your senior- 
school pupils have had no training in organization of thought M 
recognition of important and subordinate ida ^g m the work 

“ whaher or Hot you intend to teau, 
nefcate and wbetAec jou intend to give instruction in briefi 

^ ^ deternumng Hrtor ■ 

See suggested teits and reading references on debate, Appendix H 


hf 
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Others, what must you do? Begin o7i whatever level is adapted to 
yoitr pupils’ needs. Pr&is writing — a brief statement of the main 
idea of sentence, paragraph, or whole article given briefly in the 
pupil s own words — is another method of compelling pupils to 
analyze for the essential idea.^ 

If you think over your work in literature, you realize that 
precis, of a sort, have been a necessary but informal part of all 
reading. “What does it mean ?” 3'ou ask about a sentence, a para- 
graph, an article. And, orally, the pupil may — or may not — ^give 
3'ou an. approximation of a precis. There are certain steps which 
3'ou will follow, beginning in the junior high school, that will aid 
him in this process of understanding a passage: (i) locating. the 
key word, (2) locating the topic sentence in a paragraph, (3) 
scrutinizing a paragraph to discover what pattern of development 
is used by the writer, (4) looking for the main statement and its 
supporting statements in a discussion. All these devices (dis- 
cussed earlier) are preliminary steps in analysis that should pre- 
cede precis writing. From precis work itself pupils learn how to 
read, how to condense an idea, hoix, shearing off illustration and 
repetition, to extract and set down briefly the essential thought 
in a passage. In ' those parts of the United States where the 
shadow of the College Board examinations darkens the last two 
years of high-school literature studj^, precis may play too impor- 
tant a part. I make that statement tentatively. But in the West, 
analysis of passages is an all too infrequent exercise. Precis writ- 
ing must not, of course, crowd out original work ; neither must 
it be injudiciously used to spoil the study of literature, as it cer- 
tainly is when pupils are forced to reduce as fragile and lovely 
a thing as poetry to a poor prose paragraph. In the early years 
it serves a purpose somewhat similar to that of mental-arithmetic 
drills. It forces pupils to focus attention, to read accurately or 

7 - For a careful analysis of the process, see Language Arts for the Junior and 
Senior High Schools of Texas, State Department of Education. Austm, Te-xas, 
Bulletin No. 396, Vol. X\% No. 3 (March, 1939 ). P. tsa. 
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listen atten.ti\ely For tie senior high school pupils it faas added 
uses I\ote-takiag becomes important, hence precis vi riling that 
IS, brief accurate statements of the mam ideas read — ^becomes 
of iiicreasjng importance Work m note taking {class reports, lec- 
tures, and text assignments), with drill upon various kinds of 
matenal, ought to play some part m jour classwork How large 
a part depends upon the preparation and ability of >our pupils 
But dangers beset the path of a new teacher who attempts 
precis ’nnPng before a foundation has been laid The vvork itself 
IS difficult both for the teacher and for the pupils For the 
teachers it is hard bec<iuse they must find desirable and relevant 
paragraphs, suitable in subject matter, vocabulary, length Then, 
too, they must write them on the board, or mimeograph them, ot 
read them aloud The work is timetaking, and w orse than useless 
if hutned It is essential to its success, particularly at first, that it 
receive the stimulus of class effort, of teacher encouragement and 
suggestion, and of immediate discussion of the written analysis. 
In the last two years brief, frequent class exercises m precis writ- 
ing have definite \alue* Perhaps the work belongs more logically 
m history or science, but the teacher of composition must also 
assume responsibility for this training 

If Jou glance back oier this chapter, you will note that the 
foregoing discussion is merely a senes of suggestions for awaken- 
ing in your pupils a recognition of the dominating idea in writ- 
ing or speech and the supporting statements By precis writing, 
by analysis of questions for the key word, by listing and num- 
bering the Various phrases to be discussed, by class training with 
such topics as ^There are at least. -reasons why we 

^ Here are three ptiblicatwns of interest at this point ThurbeT, S&iauel 
FMcit Wni fg far ■imencuit Sikools, Brovm 1934, t-ehroann Paul W 

The 5fn4iJr Frliis PraetKe Fad v.ah Examples from C^MJS (College En- 
trance EraniMiation Bqardt, and Rrgenti Engfuk Paltner Cow- 

pMy, SbstoD. I9J4 soiUUJe for seniors and (reshtnen m college, Poley, Irvin 
C-, Poley Precis Tat, Form I, Pubbc School Publishing Cojnpatsy 
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Should have student government,” you are assisting pupils to rec- 
the main proposition and its logical subdrvrsxons. 

IV. TEACH PUPILS TO WRITE RESEARCH PAPERS 

t/.e o/ .rade-school days they have 

If your pupils if they have not, if the 

had access to a well-stock closet open half an hour 

high-school library dictionary and encyclopedia 

after school plus the usua o thou<^h not under ideal 

set, you can stiU manage ^ Ttown or county library and 

conditions. It is to e °P c-omewhere in your vicinity. If a 

a co-operative librarian ^xis for and intelligently 

visit to that library is - f g. They get some 

carried out, your pupils j ^ a speaking acquaint- 

material for a paper; ! .tss enioy such an outing? 

ance with a library. '''^°” ^^oh initiative on your part? 

Would your principa app forewarned, make proper provi- 

Would the Jor is, of course, obvious. Try such 

Sion for the invasion? The answe , you 

an expedition, but don t rus a material (and per- 

“ff— free pampUets. enough for each 

class member; P & G Merriam Company, 

The Fo^a^datian Book of Ediu:aUon. C. & L. 

Springfield, Massachusetts Dictionary (same) 

^Cifide to Webster’s ® re Your Knowledge (same) 

Tests and Exercises ^^/^/XerrcarCorporation, Educational 

Anrerlca’s Reference-Work, ^.orth Michigan 

vision, 2 West 45 Stre , - r-rimnanv 

Avenue, Chicago Readers’ Guide, H- W- Wilson 

Sample Pages of the -K«^^\ork City 
050-72 University Avenue, New Yorx 
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Nine cents for 'tamps anti enotigii energy to write three letters, 
since three of the e pamphlets listed cnme from the same pub- 
lisher will farusg jtpu this admirable material for classrcxrai dnll 
Class drill preceded by careful esplanaUoa will teach >our pupiU 
how to &ud the wealth of material carefully concealed from them, 
m dicponarj encj clopedia Reeders’ Guuie and card catalogue 
■\fter 'uch classroom training, after each pupil i^ suppbed with 
■specific and varied questions on a wori. sheet that is to be idled 
in at the hbrar% 50U are almo I read> for the library vi it- One 
thing remaiiii \ou mu t make it clear to the bbrarian that 
once he has pointed out the location of the card catalogue the 
ficctfcrr’ Guide other neces^arj reference works joor pupils 
are to 'piend the two hours working not listening 

But suppose 5 ou are neither on a desert island nor in a 'chool 
mioua an adequate libnuy Training in the use of the library 
in Q-ganiziag one or more research papers is no less important, 
but u> a ‘'impler and more salidactorj procedure. Most ’'cbools, 
although tbe> both encourage and demand Ubraij acquaintance 
and UiC from grade-school da>s on leave the formal research 
p^-per untd the end of the eleienth or the twelfth jear ilaa> 
reports however based upon mtelligent use of hbraiy resources 
are expected from pupUs in both junior and senior high school,* 
*'ucb reports must be preceded by training in u-e of the librarj , 
training given b> both teacher and librarian Illiutrative of the 
clo-e co-operatioa which should exist between high 'chool teacher 
and hbranan js Jessie Bo>d.s account. The Lniiersity High 
Schcxil Library Keeps Pace with Cumculuin Needs “ Here is 
explained the visit of a tenth-grade pupil to the library where 
(1) the Uewey deamal clas_itication li revaewed (a) a diagram 
of tie fihrary j* gtv en each pupil and Q) work sheets are pa^ed 

Fir SrcoKdi^ry Sekool Cumatium aati Sytltbt oj Subjects State d 
Otionsxnl cl tdocaUon, SU I id, SUtuu, BuSetm No \i 
/er JtmiiT B ** S<Jk^cI Ftnoi Au,.^ 19x3 p in. 

^luiversiijj FFgi Scijfsi ^ ot i<>. No i (NovetaScr iCiOj tTarrcr 

sitr cf CaLfonua, BttteJej GaTTf 
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out which require pupils to investigate the library materials for 
answers to definite questions. After these work sheets have been 
checked, errors discussed, and the sheets returned to the pupils’ 
notebooks, the teacher introduces the pupils to the Readers’ Guide ; 
then brief research papers on hobbies or vocations are written. In 
the eleventh year; emphasis is placed on various periodical indexes 
and handbooks, editorial policies, propaganda. During this study 
a term paper, a research paper with bibliography, is required. 
Classes or individuals having difficulty with library work receive 
special instruction from the librarians. In the twelfth year a 
library test reveals those students who need more library instruc- 
tion. For them (a step not taken, apparently, in many schools) 
“the librarian explains the University of California library, its 
arrangement and services offered, and thus helps to minimize the 
adjustment necessary for those who go to the University.” 

What can you do for your prospective college students that 
approximates this aid? In many schools an even more important 
question is this : How can you train your pupils who are not 
bound for the university so that they can get the maximum 
amount of aid and pleasure from the library reference and read- 
ing rooms? Brains Just as good, just as curious, are outside col- 
lege walls as are within them, and often they are hungrier and 
more eager than those inside. Your business is to make it pos- 
sible for these brains to find themselves at home in that demo- 
cratic university of the people — the public library. 

One of the most detailed and explicit accounts of library train- 
ing, given from the seventh grade through the twelfth, is included 
(PP- 232-85) in the Syllabtis in English for the State of New 
York.’^ Consult it, or if it is not available, invest thirty-five cents 
and have this guide as a permanent part of your professional 
library. One of the virtues found in this course, outlined from 
the seventh-grade pupil’s first visit to the library until the senior’s 
last one, is its patient repetition. At each level, work sheets are 
given the pupils. Each sheet calls for laboratory work in the 

See footnote on next page. 
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lifarary-} 304 Since Tvaste of time and aa invitation to idle ■would 
result fwtn tumiDg a wtole class iijioii identical boot^ or years 
of the Readers' Guide, quesUons are identical as to the type oS 
material demanded, but dissiniilar as to the jear or the peisott 
to be investigated Remember to be this foresighted 
To >our pupits, the card catalogue is cither an mdispensahV 
guide or an enigma. Your basincss is to roahe it the forrnei At 
first }ou may question as to what, you would "teach" about a 
card catalogue eiicept ita alphabetical arrangement Why not have 
made or make sample cards showing the numerous and bafftrog 
vanatroos? These you rrould display and disctiss They should 
include * 


I Author card 
a Title card 

3 Subject card (tefetnng W 
the whole hoc4>> 

4 Sohjtsct catd fre/emng w 
part of the book) 


5 Reterence card ("See" ief~ 
ercnce) 

6 Reference card ("See also” 
teference) 

7 Cross reference (card for 
pseudonym) 

S Card giving table of con- 
tents 


After this discussion, is it necessary to point out that the 
teacher must know, and know thoroughly, the resources of the 
school hbrary? tf that library 15 inadequate, she must also know 
the city or county library and co-operate with the librarians 
Librarians are patient people, be certain that the "co-operatioa" 
is not one sided 

Library {raining should be spread over as ■wide a span of years 
as possible. But even if it is of necessity crowded into the Jajt 
two years, it should be taught thoroughly and ■with much repeti- 
tion Just what are you to teach? 


V on Wi3 find tfiej* cards iHustraled and work sSieets lot t«li ty«e of libratT 
imeslieition ©sen u, detafi id Vhe New Votk Stale SiUabut pi rngUik Jor Stc- 
Schools Croats 7 to, triu%^eraty of the State 0 / New York, AlbaBy, 
N X , igto (reptiDt ol I9J5>, 35 c«d1s. 
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1. Parts of a book and their uses 

2. Uses of the dictionary 

3. Uses of an. encyclopedia 

4. A survey of the library, its general content and arrangement 

5. A survey of the periodicals and newspapers 

6. Use of the card catalogue 

7. Use of the Readers' Guide 

8. Use of the New York Titnes Index and other indexes 

g. Use of familiar and needed reference books 

10. Way to follow a topic through various references and cross- 
references, and to extract only the pertinent material 

B. H-Iethad of collecting and organizing library materials for a 
research paper 

There are teachers who omit all research papers of any length 
because tliey feel that their seniors should spend their time at- 
tempting to secure correctness. You will have to decide the 
matter for yourselves. But under certain conditions I question 
that decision. If from seven until seventeen a youth has not 
learned the generally accepted decencies of spelling, punctuation, 
sentence structure, and paragraphing, why do I expect that he 
will learn them between seventeen and eighteen? If he goes to 
college and survives subfreshman composition, he will, doubtless, 
be exposed to source-theme making. If he does not go to college, 
it is highly probable that he will receive no later training helpful 
in the collection and logical arrangement of research material for 
talks or discussions in club, lodge, union, or private conversation. 
Nor will he know how to find the facts that underlie those ques- 
tions about w'hich he is asked to vote. I am inclined to believe 
that the not-too-long research paper, written on a topic of interest 
to the pupil, may prove to be a stimulus to better work — even 
to the weak pupil. But you must use tact, patience, and good 
judgment. The careless, overgrown, happy-go-lucky boys emerg- 
ing into manhood need a man-sized job. Bor them the “weekly 
theme” or the “class exercise” (though they can't cope with it) 
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may not pro^e a sufficient challenge If a research paper does 
awaken their interest, then and then only will they make an effort 
to improve their mechanics — about which, perhaps, we concern 
oursehes more than we do about their thinking. 

A slow and carefully planned bcginmns is necessary. The high- 
school senior mmd seems to take perverse pleasure in confusing 
“bibliographical cards” and “reading cards ” It also shows a pre- 
dilection that approaches devotion for collecting notes on large, 
mussy sheets of paper, scribbled on both sides Thrce-by*five 
cards it abhors, and elastic bands about those cards axe an ex- 
travagance rarely tolerated Be prepared for slow, painfully slow, 
discussion of hov) a pupil can save himself time and effort, A few 
periods spent in “setting up exercises” on procedure outlines, out- 
lines that are to guide future reading and note-taking, may seem 
to you in the rush of the setuor year an uncalted-for expenditure 
of time But it is not I should advise you lo tiegin by urging 
your students to look into their own minds m order to discover 
something about which they have long felt some curiosity Then 
as they look within, I should casually suggest topics, explaining 
that radio, television, recorders, films, our national parks, John 
Buchan’s novels and hfe (with a chapter of Pilgrtm's iVay in- 
cluded), Katherine hlansfield’s eye for detail or the influence of 
her life on hex stones, the invention of the submarine and its sub- 
sequent improv ements — one and all offer excellent possibilities. 

Here is a piece of work, remember, before which Strong men 
quail — unless you give slow, careful instruction Each step should 
be explained to the class deliberately (unless your group is un- 
usually Well prepared), and work sheets should he provided for 
preliminary exercises You may question why students should not 
immediately expend their energy upon the topic selected for their 
individual research paper Perhaps they should, but a week spent 
increasing acquaintance with hbrary resources, and learning how 
to record accurately and fully on individual cards each library 
reference, gives them both excellent traimng and time to consider 
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just %vhat topic is of sufficient interest for them to spend from 
four to six or eight weeks investigating. 

Work sheets, prepared well in advance, make this preliminary 
drill definite, and demand library investigation that later will 
save time and discouragement. The seven sheets would probably 
cover the following material : 

Work Sheet I. Some five topics for which procedure outlines are 
to be made. 

Work Sheet II. A specimen card for bibliography and some five 
references (with incomplete data) that demand visits to the card 
catalogue, encyclopedias, Poole's Index, Readers’ Guide, International 
Index to Periodicals, or other sources, depending upon your library 
equipment. (Since you will in class examine these cards, it would be 
mse to select material based upon the five topics listed on Work 
Sheet I. Even a teacher of English cannot “take all knowledge for 
his province.”) 

Work Sheet III, .-V specimen reading card (note-taking card) 
and some five assignments demanding brief and simple precis of spe- 
cific articles or paragraphs from articles. 

Work Sheet IV. A request that tlie student select one topic from 
those listed on Work Sheet I. For that topic a content outline is to 
be made. (Naturally the topic must be simple and require little read- 
ing. The purpose is to give again the difference betw'een the proce- 
dure outline — to guide research; and the content outline — to guide 
the writer in making an interesting paper.) 

Work Sheet V. A. A paragraph developing any part of the con- 
tent outline. 

B. At least three footnotes for the paragraph, two from the same 
source. 

After this period of _ preparation, after frequent inquiry as to 
possible topics chosen for each pupil’s research paper, and after 
consultation in private wdth those who have no interest and no 
desire, you and your class are ready to advance upon the article 
to be written. (I like to use “article.” The students should feel 
that this is a new type of writing, a climax to their high-school 
work.) Each student in possession of his now filled, corrected. 
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and revised work sheets knows just what steps he must take in 
the pieparauon of his own paper And again 5 ou will check each 
step A class discussion of various excellent content outlines may 
aivaken the duller pupils Then, too, the co-operatite effort to 
suggest added material or illustration is excellent training for the 
whole class Since the articles are being written to be read, I like 
to explain the difference between the logical and the ‘ psycho- 
logically correct order of events It is logical to tell that Wash- 
ington was born, lived, died But to arouse interest, it is doubt- 
less better to rearrange that terse outline, attempting to interest 
us by an anecdote or some reference. (For example, Chiang Hai- 
shek IS referred to as ‘ the Chinese Washington ") 

When 3 our pupils have produced the first draft of both their 
introduction and their first few pages, consultation again is de- 
sirable This preview of a long paper saves jou work and the 
pupils discouragement Few private interviews with pupils net 
them more, 1 believe than this one for they are launched upon 
a long paper, and they can immediately profit from suggestion 
Revise, cut, change switch words and phrases, even whole para 
graphs, and write m transitional words and sentences Replace 
dull words with better and slow ands with semicolons, but 
praise passable words and strike out the dead timber that fol 
lows or precedes them In other words, here again rs an oppor- 
tunity to teach vocabulary and sentence structure It 15 possible 
to so revise tlie beginning of a long paper that you inject life into 
the style, courteously consulting the writer as to substance Even 
dull and careless pupils respond to this treatment and attempt 
to dimmish the difference in style between the later pages and 
that comparatively scintillating begirm mg which they believe they 
have practically written themselves Am I too optimistic? Not, 
I think, if 30U build logically, slowly, and with enthusiasm for 
the various topics undertaken 

And when this article is completed, give it pubhcity, as much 
publicity as you can invent. Some five or six articles can be 
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placed in the library for all the class to read. (It is judicious to 
give a brief quiz on them later.) One or two can be read in class. 
A particularly good one might be bound and placed in the hbrary. 

Interest in English classwork must compete with interest in 
football, dramatic performances, thrilling explosions or successful 
results in chemistry laboratory and — ^hardest of all — with those 
increasing pressures from outside: work, possible army conscrip- 
tion, aviation, dances, love affairs, and the ever present radio and 
motion picture. WTien you fully realize the condition, you see 
why you must dramatize your material and must make success 
mean far more than a mere A, B, or C. This research paper has 
taken many hours out of a busy senior’s life; see that those 
hours, if well spent, bring him full returns. 

When you glance back over this chapter, you will realize two 
things : 

I. That every statement in the chapter is as applicable to oral as 
to written composition 

z. That the chapter itself contains these four injunctions: 

a. Strive to make your pupils realize the necessity for clear 
thinking. 

b. Devise exercises that demand clear thought. 

c. hlake these exercises challenging, interesting, but repetitious. 

And last, more difficult but far more important than the other 

three: 

d. Keefr yatir perspective. Do not lose it in the clutter of daily 
classroom teaching. 

S tJ G.G ESTED EXERCISES 

At the end of this chapter you will find a number of references. 
Read as many as you can before attempting these exercises. The 
work suggested in the first two exercises should be carried out com- 
pletely or should be omitted. But the desirability of examining 
minutely the structure used by skilled writers before attempting to 
teach structure to others is obvious. 
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teaching organization oe thought 

1 Read ‘ On a Piece of Chalk ’ by Thomas Huxley, contained in 
hiS xolume entitled I-dy Scrtnotts 

a Dmde the essay into its five principal divisions 
b Subdivide these into their main divisions 
c Outhne the e-say, but not in detail 
d Select some five examples of topic sentences well used 
e Select some five examples of successful transition 
f Select some five examples of adaptation of the material to the 
audience, an audience demanding a simple, logical presentation 

2 Select any well WTitten short story m which the time sequence 
13 marked analyze this sequence Plan a three minute talk in which 
>ou explain time sequence and give defimte information to jour 
high school class which may guide them in their writing Use story 
analysis for illustration 

3 Select a description in which there is obvious space sequence 
Note those words which convey this sequence to the reader Plan a 
brief talk similar to the one for the story but this time attempt to 
guide your pupils in their rmting of systematic description 

4 Select from a newspaper a suitable incident For contrast, select 
a suitable magaane article in which the interest ot the reader is 
aroused the mam idea being developed later Flan a brief talk with 
board illustrations in which you show the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two types 

5 Explam with interesting illustrations what is meant by "cli- 
maxed sequence • and ‘chronological sequence ’ Show when the two 
might be identical, when each rmgbt be desirable or undesirable 

6 Select from your reading two well made paragraphs with easily 
recognized topic sentences, both on subjects of interest to high school 
pupils Bung for class discussfon and for possible exchange Give 
sources accurately In each mark the topic sentence, transiUon words, 
^^d the clincher sentence, and indicate by Roman numerals the 
propositions that support the mam idea or topic sentence After each, 
wnte a one- or two-sentence precis Perhaps you rmght have the 
more desirable raimeographed for the class members 

7- W nte ten questions, suitable for high school examination ques- 
tions, that call for organization of matenaJ In each place a definite 
key word 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

r. Thomas, C. S. : X/ie Teaching of English in Secondary Schools, rev. 
ed., Houghton jVIifflin, 1927, pp. 44-47 and 111-12 

One member might summarize the ideas given here of the use of the 
outline in its relation to the paragraph. 

2. Chapman, L. H.: Using English, Harcourt, Brace, 1935, pp. 144-73 
It would be worth while to look up the reference. You %viH find a series 

of practical assignments for high-school freshmen. Note on p. 143 the 
introductory work in definition. 

3. Hitchcock, Alfred: High School English Holt, 1923, pp. 281-335 

This high-school textbook will suggest to you many ways of interesting 

your pupils in orderly thinking. Summarize the methods given of dec-elop- 
ing the paragraph, the outline. 

4. Hodges, John C.: Harbrace Handbook of English, Harcourt, Brace, 

1941 

The treatment of choice of subject, plan for the whole paper, outline 
uses, and library reference paper will prove most useful. 

From the English Journad {High School Editioii) 

I. "Miller, Joan ChaBe: “A Study-Unit for Outlines,” "Vol. rg (1930), 
pp. 824-27 

A round table. 

3. Richie, Emily M.: “The Construction of an OutUne,” Vol. i 3 (1929), 
pp- 552-56 

3. Thomas, Charles Swain: “Language and Thinking in the Secondary 
School,” Vol. 22 (1933), PP- 277-83 

4. Minton, Arthur: “A Method for Teaching Thi n k i ng," Vol. 27 
C1938), pp. 660-66; and “Design for Occupation,” Vol. 30 (2941), pp. 
r36-46 



CHAPTER Vll 


The Psychoiogy of Letter Writing 

W HEN joa Uuni- of conaposiuoti work in high school, >ou 
realize, of course, that instniction m letter wntmg must 
occupj some place m jour curnculum. What preparation shall 
^ou make? Probably lou will reassure yourself concerning the 
\-anous conienUonal wordings, ■spacing, punctuation, m busmess 
and fnendlj letters- You will, perhaps, think out explanaaons as 
to why capitals are used as they are in salutation and m compli- 
mentary close. But what ehe should you do? This matter of 
form 15 only a small part of y our problem after all, a small part 
that looms mountam-siza if you do not focus it rightly You may 
want your pupils to know when to wnle Yottrs truly and when to 
write La'ningly yours , you may want them to replace the quaint 
Frtcnd John salutation, mvanahly adopted by beginners, with 
Dear John And there are other externals connected witli letter 
wntmg that custom demands But how many letters do you sup- 
pose your pupils write or should write as they conduct their lives 
at present? I senously doubt if in the first two years any one of 
them needs to write a busmess letter Also I question whether 
the majority of y our juniors and seniors axe called upon to wnte 
mote than two or three business letters a year A questionnaire 
might reveal an interesting discrepancy between the amount of 
time 'ipent upon letter forms m the schoolroom and the actual use 
made of letters m school or in later hfe. On the other hand, there 
IS no question but that the av erage citizen uses letter forms more 
often than he uses any other form of compniEition. 

Under these arcmnstances might it be possible that letter 
training in high schools could be earned on merely as a phase of 
theme work, with some strong objective other than that of im- 

Z22 
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parting correct form? Could correct form, liowever necessary, be- 
come incidental? Might you discuss it with your pupils and to- 
gether agree that form of letters was merely a detail, though a 
detail that must be scrupulously correct? Little boys plav base- 
ball with a stick, and boast no masks ; larger boys afford a bat 
and balls ; the high-school team has bats, balls, masks, suits, and 
an umpire. Yet this paraphernalia does not make the game. It 
does, however, make the game better, more interesting, more 
spectacular. 

I. USING one’s ENGLISH 

While you are considering letters and baseball, I mean to di- 
gress for a few paragraphs to discuss the report of a committee 
appointed by the National Council of Teachers of English that 
appeared in the Rnglish Journal for February, 1926. This report, 
entitled “The Place and Function of English in American Life,” 
was a significant piece of work, one that, I feel, deserved even 
more prominence than it has since been given. The committee 
through questionnaires attempted to discover what uses the aver- 
age American foimd for his written and spoken English, and how 
well or how poorly he felt himself trained. The replies, number- 
ing approximately twenty-six hundred, give a more or less ade- 
quate cross section of our nation. All who responded were over 
twenty-one years of age and had received training in our colleges, 
or in our high schools, or in our grade schools. The significant 
fact — for our purpose — brought out by this investigation is given 
in the following quotation from the report; 

But the great majority of those who filled out the questionnaire 
ignored points of form and stressed points of adjustment. Two facts 
stand out: first, they felt themselves to be clumsy at adjustment in 
these various language situations (conversation, reading, public 
speaking, writing, interviews) ; second, their English instruction had 
done little, seemingly, to help them with the problem of making 
adjustment. 
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An astomshmg rexelaUon of many of the quesUonnaires, more 
jlten perhaps from persons who ha^e attended college than from 
those whose formal spooling ended carheTj is the lack of realization 
of any correlation between the rules of usage, or the pnnaples and 
detaces of rheloncal art, and the condiUons and exigencies of human 
intercourse Often they say m substance “I base this or that 
trouble m such a relationship, but I do not see what that has to 
do with your inquiry as to English, language, etc , for the trouble 
IS due to defect of intellect, temperament, habit, environment, etc., 
and these are not related to language ” T^t is to say, such persons 
ha\e no clear conception of language as a tool 

In other words, these replies show no comprehension of the 
fact that school training should attempt to increase the “ade- 
quacy enabbng men and women of the future to meet better 
the language demands laid upon them.” 0\er and Over again the 
di&culty stressed was not owing to the indiv idual s lack of cor- 
rect form but to his inability to adjust his mind to others or to 
adjust to situations The demand, expressed or implied, was not 
for more traimng in better form of expression m speech or in 
writing, but for greater mental and emotional adaptability Many 
teachers of composition have the attitude toward English ex- 
pressed by those answering the questionnaire. They feel that if a 
pupil speaks and writes with fair accuracy, they as teachers have 
succeeded. Subtlety of thought, quick adjustment to social re- 
quirements, abibty to get another’s thought or point of view, do 
not concern them 

Let us look at the situation from another standpoint. Upon 
what does adjustment depend? First, of course, social adjust- 
ment rests upon the individuals ability to project himself imag- 
inatively, to set aside that preoccupation with self which limits 
so many people, and to see the incident or the situation through 
another’s eyes If you have read the often-quoted chapter in 
James Harvey Robinson’s The Mmd tn the Mahmg enUtled 
“Four Kmds of Thinking,” y ou will recall his description of the 
bram He pictures u filled with reverie, too filled with dreams of 
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self to admit willingly any other subject, and, when interrupted, 
returning to self as rapidly as external conditions will admit. To 
awaken such a brain to another’s need and to arouse it to an- 
other’s point of view is not easy, particularly with an unimagina- 
tive mind. But it is just such an awakening, just such an aware- 
ness of others, that we find both private and business life de- 
mand, and it is the lack of just such a quality that private and 
business people regret in the questionnaires mentioned. Second, 
quick social adjustment rests upon rapid association. All of us 
are unfortunately familiar with the brilliant .reply concocted 
alone in the still watches of the night. Also we are familiar with 
the openings in conversation not recognized as openings until 
later, or the letter unfortunately mailed before the real import of 
the event or the action of which it tells was fully grasped. 

H. TEACHING LETTER WRITING 

But what has this report and what have these later paragraphs 
to do with the subject of teaching letter writing in high school ? 
Unfortunately very little, I should say — in the average high 
school. Too often letter writing is one of the most uninteresting, 
most artificial phases of composition. Letters from Jane Carlyle 
and R. L. S. are viewed. Letters from Smith, Jones and Company 
and from the headquarters of the Camp Fire Girls are posted on 
the bulletin board. Pupils write three or thirty business letters in 
correct form, two or twenty friendly letters, a few formal and 
informal invitations and responses; then the teacher and class 
with free consciences return to the mutton of regular composi- 
tions. 

But realizing the artificiality of letter writing in schools, teach- 
ers have tried various devices. A few years ago there was an epi- 
demic of mailing letters written by grade-school children to 
various business houses. The teachers, an.xious to make letter 
writing practical, decided that all lettem should have not only an 
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child of a friend of mine m Oakland, California, \prote to a San 
Franabco music house inquiring about a piano In response the 
firm sent a representative across the bay to interview the possible 
purchaser His time — an hour and fifty minutes — the Cfty-cent 
boat and carfare, the human energy wasted, as w ell as the v, aste 
of some clerk s lime ’who opened, read, and answered the child a 
letter, all combined to form an impressive illustration of the 
thoughtless dishonesty of some well intenlioned teacher iVnd jet, 
basically, the teacher was right, a letter should have an audi- 
ence It was merely her lack of perspective that led her into mis- 
ginded activity 

After these mtervening paragraphs let us return to the ques- 
tions that confronted jou at the beginning of the chapter How 
can letter writing be made practical, useful, interesting? How 
can It be so taught that it may, perhaps, mcrease your pupils’ 
awareness of others, their imaginative responsiveness, their sensi- 
tivity to imphed meanings and to situations? I have nothing new 
to offer But in order to avoid mere generalizations, I shall men- 
tion vanous devices and assignments, work planned and executed 
in the light of the principles suggested earlier 

m. SURVH'HNG FASHIONS IN LETTERS 

When the time for instruction m letter writing arrives, I like, 
as m the teaching of punctuation, to stress the importance of 
changing fashions I speak of changing styles in haircut, ties, 
shoes Every grrl in the room can appreciate the feeling of the 
unfortunate girl in a knee length skirt surrounded by dresses that 
sweep the fioor A mention of laces that gave place to “boiled” 
collars that in turn were largely supplanted by “soft” ones, or 
of doublet and hose, followed by satin or velvet breeches, that 
disappeared before our present stovepipe trousers or plus fours, 
starts 3 discussion m which all caivparticipate And it is wise to 
remember that if you want to launch a subject with interest, you 
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should lead pupils to contribute. Even grown people fhinV an 
open forum is good if they have contributed to the discussion. 

After the changing dictates of fashion have been discussed, the 
changes in that most intimate of writing, letters, follows natu- 
rally. To address a parent as Honored Parent is a far cry from 
Mother dear. Dear Mumsy, or Darling Daddy. Dr. Johnson's let- 
ter endings set a tone decidedly unlike the tone of the twentieth 
century. But these bits of eighteenth- century custom are far less 
useful as contrasts than such nineteenth-century atrocities as 
“Yours of the 14th inst. at hand. Will say as per schedule,” or 
“Hoping to hear from you soon. Yours,” and other clipped and 
mangled phrases. Oddly enough, in the high-school mind not 
brevity and wit but brevity and business are closely associated; 
hence it is well to have omissions and abbreviations dubbed old- 
fashioned and quaintly reminiscent of bustles and sideburns de~ 
fore any business letters are written by the class. By this device 
condescending remarks concerning timeworn phrases are relieved 
of any personal application. 

Of course the next question is this: What is the fashion in 
letters today ? Here I like to be particularly helpless. Apparently 
I get no business letters; hence the pupils must glean from par- 
ents, from neighbors, from corner stores, all the advertising let- 
ters they can lay hands upon. After a time you will find that 
there are certain firms upon which you can count to provide you 
with admirable models. Some fire- and life-insurance companies, 
some magazines, a dictionary company or two, send out letters 
that wiU prove useful bulletin-board materials Very soon your 
consultation board should show, inclosed within parallel and 
horizontal lines to indicate the paper’s edge, correctly written 
letter heading, address, greeting, and close — all properly centered, 
spaced, and punctuated. On the board is the admitted fashion- 
able, up-to-date form from which only the naive and unsophisti- 
cated vary. 
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IV. TEACHING ETlQtJETTE OBLIQUELY 

And at this point may I interpolate one observation that may 
not imve occurred to >ou? \au ate Rot only teaching English 
composition, blit iQU axe also teaching boys and girls with widely 
d.gerent Umb and different degrees of home training For the 
most part, if they are to succeed m the world, they need to culu- 
\ate manners Uwt will give as httJe offense as possible to their 
future emplojers and assoaates In this matter of letter writing 
jou have an opportunity to help some of them In some Eastern 
schools regular class discussion centers about points of etiquette, 
and at least one textbook on school etiquette exists, a book, 
teachers report, that is read assiduously In the West this work 
IS largely left to chance, but in both sections, pupils are leaving 
high school to become cooks or clerks or office assistants, me- 
chanics or college freshmen Often they could happily and profil- 
ahly aasoaate with people from far better homes than their own 
if they knew how When jou are discussing letter forms, forms 
dictated by custom, why do >ou not draw jour comparisons from 
other forms so dictated? For example, a certain error in a letter 
— -an error by our present standard — is like leaving the spoon in 
ones coffee cup, is as bad as noisy eating, is as objectionable as 
public manicunng Some letter is so good that it gives you the 
same pleased feeling that jou have when a stranger holds the 
door open instead of letting it bang m >out face (It is with fore- 
thought that I use on n the undesirable situations, and you ’ 
III the desirable Tn ^ ‘you m both would be objectionable, 
for the class and 1 know that none gf us would comimt any of 
the practices fir^t b=-ied ) 

Does all this sound silly? Of course it all depends upon your 
group Aro yet at a book counter in a five-and ten cent store I 
recently zs' a cue of some twenty five girls all obviously scant- 
ing their fuach tour to read from a certain pile of red books 
at Che encf of their lunch hour they replai^d the books, I 
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read the title. Good Planners. Today good manners are, of course, 
as they always have been, a social and business asset, but they 
are also an especially necessary lubricant in the intricate ma- 
chinery of our city living. Increase awareness of others, and you 
do something to sensitize your pupils. Here in letter writing you 
will find one of many possible places where, by casual illustra- 
tion, you can obliquely impart the information that should have 
been given in the nursery. 

V. DEVISING BUSINESS-LETTER ASSIGNMENTS 

"When your consultation board shows what you and the class 
agree upon as the absolutely correct business form used in letters 
of today, it is time to begin writing. I like to ask, if I am work- 
ing with imderclassmen, that each choose a business for himself, 
a business that he will not tire of, for he will be asked to keep 
it for some time. Also I ask him to choose one in which he em- 
ploys people and in which he sells goods of some sort. Then 1 ask 
him to make a letterhead for his business and display it. The 
letterhead, I admit to myself but not to my class, is purely for 
amusement and to give a sense of reality to the business chosen. 
After each has displayed his business letterhead, sho%vn probably 
in groups of five and then, if good, to the class, real letter writing 
begins. Some teachers use the group method, pooling the letters 
in groups and drawing tliem out and answering them. This 
method has the advantage that while each day each letter is read, 
no one person’s letter is read too frequently by the same pupil, 
and hence chance personal antagonisms may be avoided. Other 
teachers whose classes are seated in rows prefer the exchange 
across the aisle so that A-i exchanges rather regularly with B-i 
for some weeks, and they watch each other’s correspondence and 
write each other letters. 

As soon as the business of each pupil is established, a series of 
letters capable of almost endless variation is begun. Before each 
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assisnment, there must, of course, be careful prevision so that 
the situation, the accepted conventions in letters of the type de- 
manded, and the reasons for those convenuons will have been 
discussed and, perhaps, sample letters read. To make this plan 
defimte, I have listed below some possible assignments Each 
letter must, of course, be answered and the answer acknowledged, 
so that each person in turn is an applicant, an employer, a hjgh- 
school principal 

I Write a letter of application to the busmess firm across the 
aisle Just what facts does the firm need to know about you? Give 
some person, probably your high-school pnncipa), for reference. 
After jour letter is written but before you copy it, reread Try to 
decide if the person that you picture is like you Consider both what 
you say, what you omit, and how your words sound. The Jortn ttt 
this and j» ali later letters must be correct or the letter ivtll be 
discorded 

a. Write a letter to your prm,.ipal (or other person) asking him 
for a letter of recommendation Remember two things first, that 
he will be glad to help you to a better position, second, that he is 
a busy person Reread your letter Have you been both polite and 
brief? 

3 Write a letter thankmg the p' pal (or other person) for the 
letter of recommendation Go iianners and good policy usually 
go together Do they here? 

4* As employer, wnte to appoint a time for your applicant to 
appear in person Be polite and specific Remember that busmess- 
rnen are always eager to get the very best person pcssible in any 
position oi trust 

5. As a purchaser, order some goods from the business house with 
which you have been corresponding Be sure you are specific. Don’t 
make your problem too simple 

6 Unfortunately the goods sent you were not what you had 
ordered Remember that the fault might have been yours, or at 
least that the busmess house also regrets the error 

And these letters can, of course, continue pist as long as training 
IS needed and pupils are interested The reading of the letters m 
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groups adds much to class interest. If j'our school has classes in 
shorthand and typing, by all means consult with the teacher of 
those classes. 

VI. DEVISING FRIENDLY-LETTER ASSIGNilENTS 

A transition from business to friendly letters is easily made. 
I rather like to explain that little by little the person directly 
over the former applicant has become interested in him and 
finally invites him to spend a week end at his country house, 
where his wife proves to be a very simple, pleasant, informal 
hostess. Naturally when the guest returns to work, he must write 
the wife a “bread and butter” note. Then I explain tliat this note 
is not, of course, in business form, but that it certainly is a 
“business” letter, and that many of our semisocial letters, letters 
saying thank you for the return of a lost pocketbook, for a letter 
of recommendation, for a message that was important, etc., may 
easily be both good social manners and admirable business acu- 
men. (Is all this comment too practical, too shrewd ? Perhaps as 
a nation we follow our patron saint, Franklin, too literally, but 
certainly we could to advantage be more thoughtfully polite.) 
The type of assignment just mentioned opens discussion of when 
notes are necessary and when they may be omitted. 

Then in the field of friendly letters there is much to be done. 
There are formal and informal invitations and accept,ances. To 
teach these in certain classes would be absurd, but in others is 
essential. Some teachers give them practical and immediate value 
by having notes written to parents inviting them to assemblies, 
class programs, evening performances, or even sending out invi- 
tations for certain social meetings of the Parent-Teacher .Associa- 
tion. Of course in friendly rather more tlian in business letters a 
little sensitivity as to words, implications, tone, can be develupetl. 

I recall a hilarious senior group who, after having been presented 
%vith many varied social problems, labored most intelligemly 
with this: 
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^tssjgnmeiit, there must, of course, be careful prevision so that 
the situation, the accepted conventions m letters of the type de- 
manded, and the reasons for those conv muons will have been 
diicu&sed and, perhaps, sample letters read. To mahe this plan 
deamte, I have listed below some possible assignments Each 
letter must, of course, he answered and the answer acknowledged, 
so that each person in turn is an applicant, an employer, a high- 
schooJ principal 

I Write a letter of application to the business firm acro^ the 
aisle Just what facts does the firm need to know about you? Give 
some person, probably joiir high school principal, for reference. 
After your letter is wTitten hut before you copy it, reread Tty tw 
decide if the person that you picture is like you Consider both what 
you say, what you omit, and how your words sound. XAe form i« 
tAfj and t/t all later letters must he corrcci or the letter aifi be 
discarded 

3 Write a letter to jour prmapal (or other person) asking hint 
for a letter of recommendation. Remember two things first, that 
he will be glad to help you to a better position, second, that he is 
a busy person Reread your letter Have you been both polite and. 
brief? 

3 Wnte a letter thanking the principal (or other person) for the 
letter of recommendation Good manners and good policy usually 
go together Do they here? 

4 As employer, rrnte to appoint a tsme tor your applicant to 
appear m person Be polite and specific. Rrmemher that busuicK- 
laca are alnay^ eager to get the very best person possible m any 
pijaiuoii of trust. 

S- a purchaser, order some goods from the business house with 
which you have been corresponding Be sure you are specific Dont 
make your problem too simple 

6. VJnlortunatdy the goods sent you were not what you had 
wdeted Remember that the fault might have been yours, or at 
least that the business house also resets the error. 

And these letters can, of course, continue just as lon^ as training 
IS needed and pupils are interested The reading of the letters in 
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groups adds much to class interest. If your school has classes in 
shorthand and typing, by all means consult with the teacher of 
those classes. 

VI. DEVISING FRIENDLY-LETTER ASSIGNMENTS 

A transition from business to friendly letters is easily made. 
I rather like to explain that little by little the person directly 
over the former applicant has become interested in him and 
finally invites him to spend a week end at his country house, 
where his wife proves to be a very simple, pleasant, informal 
hostess. Naturally when the guest returns to work, he must write 
the wife a “bread and butter” note. Then I explain that this note 
is not, of course, in business form, but that it certainly is a 
“business” letter, and that many of our semisocial letters, letters 
saying thank you for the return of a lost pocketbook, for a letter 
of recommendation, for a message that was important, etc., may 
easily be both good social manners and admirable business acu- 
men. (Is all this comment too practical, too shrewd? Perhaps as 
a nation we follow our patron saint, Franklin, too literally, but 
certainly we could to advantage be more thoughtfully polite.) 
The type of assignment just mentioned opens discussion of when 
notes are necessary and when they may be omitted. 

Then in the field of friendly letters there is much to be done. 
There are formal and informal invitations and acceptances. To 
teach these in certain classes would be absurd, but in others is 
essential. Some teachers give them practical and immediate value 
by having notes written to parents inviting them to assemblies, 
class programs, evening performances, or even sending out invi- 
tations for certain social meetings of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. Of course in friendly rather more than in business letters a 
little sensitivity as to words, implications, tone, can be developed. 
I recall a hilarious senior group who, after having been presented 
with many varied social problems, labored most intelligently 
with this: 
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Assigmncnt. Your brother or sister lias just married- You bave 
neier met this cerr member of >our family Write a courteous, cor- 
dial note vrelcoming hun or her Be simpie and sincere. ilai.e him 
or her Cecl neither (r) that iou regret ha\mg this new member in 
the faniil> but think that the new member is lucky to be there, nor 
(a) that jou are humbl> grateful for the opportunity that makes 
the note possible Reread jour note and decide tij how the reader 
would fed toward joti (a) how >ou wish bun or her to feel 
When the two agree, copy jour note and be ready to bate it read 
in dasa 

There is one more comment upon letter writing that is neces- 
sarj because manj teachers perhaps through lack of tame, 
through laertia, or through lack of imagination, seem not to 
think of It themseli es Letters written upon regular theme paper 
used for compiosition do not seem like real letters It is hard for 
a pupil to be interested in proper centering, <^paang, placing of 
heading, if the paper is lined or if three holes for some future 
notebook confront tus eje In the same way a brief note or aa 
iQMtatiun that in itself demands a correspondence card looks like 
nothing resembling a real social commumcatioa when written on 
theme paper Remember that it li an easj matter, etea if jou 
ha\e to do it at jour own eapetise, to get from any newipaper 
olhcc paper cut the desired sues 

til. SkCLIUNG AV AUDIENCE 

1 hate made no comment so far upon the custom, more or less 
piesalent todaj, of providing a real audience for flag*; letters I 
list some suggestions below Their success depends not only upon 
class interest awakened bj a skillful teacher, but also upon the 

secured elsewhere and the prompt response made to 
all letters senu 

l.^Eschange of letters between the members of one rl3« and 
tr^'n.wis t,{ inothei class fa) in the same school, (b> in other 
schouU of the same sjsUm, fc) la schools in dideteat parts of the 
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country or in foreign countries. (In the last case the interest aroused 
is greatest, and very good work, often illustrative of the kind of 
school and country the pupils know, can be secured. The difficulty 
is usually one of time. Teachers in this country occasionally so plan 
their teaching of letter writing that some such exchange may be 
carried out in two schools. Thus Butte, IMontana, may learn of 
Staunton, Virginia; and two teachers in different states arouse in- 
terest in actual letters sent through the mail.) 

2. Letters to “shut-ins,” often absent members of the class. 

3. Letters for certain organizations like the music club, for spe- 
cial assemblies to which outsiders are invited, for the librarian who 
needs much free material in the way of announcements of books, 
catalogues, pamphlets, etc. 

4. Letters written to amuse hospital children at Christmas time, 
or for other holidays. 

5. Actual letters, the names omitted, to be mailed later. Usually 
these are thank-you letters for Christmas, birthdays, etc. (In letters 
of this t3rpe some teachers err upon the side of correctness, forget- 
ting that if a pupil wishes to write a friend and address him per- 
haps as “you old Chump” or revile him in “Listen, you old Mutton 
Head,” he has a perfect right to do so. I have known teachers who 
rigorously excluded all slang and even all abbreviations from these 
so-called “real” letters. Naturally the class learned merely to echo 
what the teacher desired, and these attempts to simulate actual let- 
ters became disliked, purely perfunctory writing.) 

vni. RECOGNIZING UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 

Earlier in this discussion I spoke of some general principles 
which might be concretely illustrated by the suggestions made. 

I. Heeping up-to-date. Of course the first is that of creating a 
need for writing and a recognition of the importance of writing well 
since — in letters even more truly than in other written work — ^‘Your 
English is you,” as Mr. Hitchcock has happily expressed it. It is 
my experience that pupils do not mind being ignorant, nor do they 
very much object to being rude or incorrect — but they do dislike 
being thought old-fashioned; hence it seems effective to stress fash- 
ion, change, and up-to-date knowledge of purely mechanical matters. 
Up-to-date clothes, songs, letters, slang, appeal to modern youth. 
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3 The audience The audience the person -who la to read the 
letter and who is to be affected favorably or unfavorably by it is 
unpewtant This stress upon the audience calls oi course for some 
attempt on the pupil s part to imagine him his probable attitude ol 
mmd and the s tuatjon under which he receives the letter These 
situations must be very simple at first but should grow progressii dy 
more difficult There must be however sufficient repetiticm oi the 
ong nal s tuat on Under si ght disguise to make success possible If, 
for example widely d fferent situations were proposed m rapid sue 
cession a ^low pupil might continue unable to enter into the work 
imaginatively Under those circumstances although he would learn 
correct letter form he would benefit little from the work Tor 
example it calls lor little stretch oi imagination to recogmee the 
requited attitude of mind of an appl cant for a position or of a pupil 
thanking someone who has written a letter of recornmendation for 
him Apparently if requ res more to complain courteoiidy about mis 
sent goods Here it is necessary not only to feel the mconvenience to 
oneself but to recognize that one may have ordered badly or that 
the firm may have been negligent and will regret the fact. The note 
of thanks to the hostess is again more difficult for the writer is 
neither a dose /rend nor a mere business acquaintance Pupils 
struggle here between a jocular overfarmlianty that is m stnkingly 
bad taste or a coldly businesslike tone suggesting the probabihty of 
an inclosed check for board and room 

3 The right tone The change in tone made possible by the 
alteration of a word or phrase or by the inclusion of a cordial sen 
tence in end ng awakens pupils to some realization of what is meant 
by uupl cation Often for the first time m their wntmg they realize 
that one word determines whether a letter is si ghfJy hostile or 
ent rely friendly informal or overfamiliar Much good mteresting 
work is possible here The following senes of questions^ put out 
by a l^ge business house for the gu dance of its clerks who through 
cir letters represent tlie fimi impresses tbc pupils with the im 
por^ce of tone much more successfully as a rule than any teacher 
ma e quenes could do These questions cop ed m notebooks and 
consulted before a busmess fetter is written in final form help much 
in awakening pupils to the total effect of their letters 
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When reading your dictated correspondence, just measure letters accord- 
ing to the following table: 


Courteous 

Sincere 

Pleasant 

Friendly 

Cheerful 

Warm 

Helpful 


Discourteous 

Curt 

Sarcastic 

Sharp 

Impatient 

Cold 

Peevish 

Overbearing 

Harsh 


If to each of the words in the first column, 3’ou can answer “Yes,” then 
your letters are all right as far as the tone is concerned. Should you have 
to answer “Guilty” to any of the points given in the other column, then 
revise the letter or letters before they leave j'our hands, even if it is 
necessary to hold them until the next day. An unfriendly letter is nothing 
more than the dropping of a wrench into the gears which drive the busi- 
ness machine. Whether the whole letter, or only a sentence, violates this 
principle, makes no difference. A sentence, or even a word, can undo 
months and years of effort. 


When compared to other composition units taught, why is the 
work on the unit of letter writing often foimd to be a poor, per- 
functory business? Largely, I believe, because of lack of faith. 
Faith is an attribute that every teacher of composition must cul- 
tivate. Unless she believes in the value of what she is doing, suc- 
cessful work is almost impossible. Disbelief and perfunctoriness, 
faith and enthusiasm, are usual companions. The letter-writing 
units are, perhaps, poorly taught because any intelligent teacher 
sees how little use the average pupil will make of his instruction. 
But if letter writing is dignified so that it becomes a psychologi- 
cal problem, a study of the reader's mind and mood, a sensitizing 
of the pupil’s mind to moods, situations, words, it becomes well 
worth the doing, a unit which any teacher can plan and execute 
with enthusiasm. 
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SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

At tbe end of this chapter a namb« o£ references are luted Head 
as m.iiny as jou can before joo attfmpt these eaexcues 

I. Write a model letter (perfectly centered, spaced, punctuated, 
etc ) for each of the foUomng situations 

a A letter to a Bupermtendcnt of schools applying for a posiuoti 
m his <^00! system Remember here that jour letter is judged as 
an indei of jour character Deade what impression of jour per- 
sonality jou give m the letter 

b A business letter in which >ou order some halfKlozeo different 
artides 

C A friendly, courteous letter to a Mrs Roscoe whom you do 
not hnow, ciplaiamg why her son 01 her daughter in your class la 
failmg Analyze each word as to its ‘ tone" and its possible effect 
upon the reader 

d A formal acceptance wntten m answer to an mntation td R 
banduet 

e A letter of recommendation for a high school boy who is 
apphing for a position as messenger for the General Electric Com* 
fiany Upon what qualities would they desire to have information? 
WTiat impression of the boy do jou give? WTiat impression do >oa 
give of yourself? 

UevTse some way of mounting these letters, either separately or 
in a bodWlet, so that they tray serve as buUetiB board models m 
high school Your paper, cards, envelopes, ink, must of course be 
entirely appropriate It would be wise to file this work, after class 
discussion and comparison, m jour permanent files (Have jou 
maiula envelopes for filmg?) 

3 Devise an interesting high school assignment that will call for 
three imaginalive situations and three fnendly letters These should 
be suffiaently unlAe to exote interest, but sufficiently alike so that 
one prepares for the others. In introduang this assignment, attempt 
to awaken an apprecuuon of letter wntmg as a psychological prob- 
lem and to arouse interest in the problem itself 

3 Devise three letter situations that call for (a) an analysis of 
some high school problem, (b) a decision by the writer, (c) an 
attempt to persuade the rrader to the writer’s point of view. 
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Here you should bear in mind three things: a. The assignment 
should suggest several possible problems and suggest them interest- 
ingly. b. It should suggest and stress the necessary difference in ap- 
peals made to different kinds of pupils, c. It should make possible a 
class discussion as to ways of organizing material. 

4. Find and bring to your college class two letters that are in some 
way notable. Write out a brief introduction suitable for high school 
that will awaken interest and lead pupils to listen intelligently to 
these two. (For your own benefit and for the benefit of the class, 
copy the letters, or if you own them, give such accurate reference 
that others can find them. These, too, should be filed.) 

5. Select three or four letters from the past that will illustrate 
changing styles of letter writing. Cutting these as you like, make 
copies that you can file for high-school reading. 

6. If the opportunity is given you, be ready in class to discuss the 
best ways of filing and of displaying letter material, of collecting 
interesting sample letters from firms, and of securing for little money 
paper of the right kind and size for class use. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 
References Concerned loith the Teaching of Letter Writing 

1. Craig, Virginia: The Teaching of High School English, Longmans, 
Green, 1930 

How does the author answer the objection that letters are written con- 
cerning imaginary situations? Do you think her arguments sound? 

2. Chapman, L. H.: Using English, Harcourt, Brace, 1933, pp. 222-39 

Here you ■will find live work for freshmen learning to -ivrite business 

letters. (If you examine each of the four books in the Using English 
series 'written by Lucy H. Chapman and LueUa B, Cook, you can observe 
a carefully graded series of letter projects. Consult these chapters for the 
numerous situations suggested under which letters need to be written.) 

3. BlaisdeU, T. C.: Ways to Teach English, Doubleday, Doran, 1930 

Do you agree -with the author concerning the punctuation of letter head- 
ings and envelopes? What is his argument? 

4. Jtaiior Red Cross Bulletin, No. 6rS, Junior Red Cross Headquarters. 
Washington, D.C. 

Full details can be obtained concerning exchange of letters. Upon re- 
quest lists of schools will be furnished. 
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5 At* £xi>ene}tce Cumculum tn English A Report of a Cotnmustott 
oj ihe NatMtujJ Cow «J 0} Teachers of English, W W Hatfield Chair 
man Appleton CSctuiy 193^ Chap "S-VJ ’‘Wnung E^ocnences Grades 
7 ij " pp 203 i& 

6 Cross E A and Camey Etizaheth Teaching English m High 
Schools Macmillan 1939 PP s 8-86 

From Ihe English Journal f^Htgh School Edition) 

I Moore Dona ‘‘Handclasps around the 'World VoL 29 
PP 590*93 

WTiit were the sn henetits received from this letter project? 
a Gossett Bernice Tracy Creative Letter Wnlmg Vol 6 ( 1937 ) 
PP 817 19 

3 McCrea Afary A “A Unit on the tetter of Application " A ol 30 
<i 9 -tr) PP 497-99 

Read this article for j our own use If J o« hav e the o|HR>rtimity, see the 
magazine Bustuess Education tf^orld 2 o Madisom Avenue ‘Vork 

City $zoo a jear which cames on a high school letter wnting project. 

4 Fcailej L E Writing Letters Today A ol 2S (1939) PP 6466 
There 1$ a bit of ver<e here contanung many of the formal taboo 

phrases of bad business letters. 

5 Conducting £*/ienefiiej j» Engltsh Monograph S NaUonai Courica 
of Teachers of English Angela AC Broening Chairman Appleton 
Century 1939 pp 133 jg 

Vole Why not -wnle for travel mater .« for schools? It can be obtained from 
the Aasooct on of Amencan Railroa..s, Transportation Budding Washington 
15 C tor Literature t f Young Rro^ B bltogrophy lor Grades 

and High "School tSee Appenckr C ) 



CHAPTER VIII 


Speech: A Basis for All English "Work 

I T IS possible, though not probable, that you will find yourself 
in a school where certain English periods are given over to a 
speech teacher, one whose business it is to meet and know the 
speech problems and difficulties of every pupil in the school. Or 
you may find that certain courses in speech, required or elective, 
are offered during each year of the junior-senior high-school pro- 
gram. But if you are in a small school, what you are more likely 
to find is that you, as teacher of English, are solely responsible 
for the amount and quality of speech training given your sixty 
or one hundred and sixty students. Regardless, however, of 
whether there is or is not a speech specialist in the school, you, 
as teacher of English, are not only responsible for the speech 
that your pupils use, but are also responsible for inventing oppor- 
tunities for speech work. In other words you should make oral 
work a basis for composition, an important phase of all literature 
study, and an outstanding factor in its own right during each 
semester’s course. 

In oral work (as in all teaching) there are many problems con- 
fronting you. It is hardly feasible in the limits of one chapter to 
go into the subject of oral work in detail, but it is possible: (i) 
to make clear a point of view ; ( 2 ) to point out various possibili- 
ties for vitalizing oral work in the classroom, so that practice in 
speech is given; and (3) to suggest certain books, studies, and 
articles which can be of use to you, the teacher. 
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r TPHAT QUALITIES SHOULD MARK 'I OUR OWIV. SPEECH? 

Before jou can deman J good *;pecch from jour pupils, JoU 
must of course set jour classes a good example. Clcar-cut easilj 
audible <^peccb lovt pitcbed and pleasant tn tone iiuality, ought 
to be made a requirement for all teachers \el, on the sshole, 
teachers soices arc not noted for their cxcellcrcc W'htii JOU arc 
teaching jou maj’ realize one reason for \shat is sometimes 
termed the schoolroom \oice There is strong temptation, par 
ticularlj if JOU teach abosc the roar of trafuc or the rcserbera 
tion from steel riscting to center jour attention, regardless of 
tone or qualitj upon audibility alone Vnd jet the effect of a 
high pitched voice issuing from a strained throat is more annoj- 
ing than jou perhaps realize Try it at table or In some group of 
jour fnends See how merely by jour tone of toice, jou can, 
little by little change the mood from a carefree pleasant one to 
one that is constrained or resits e In many schoolrooms it is the 
teacher who bj the sense of tension and anxictj conaejed in her 
tone breeds m her puptb nervousness and impatience, if not 
slight rudeness or opicn revolt Keep yourself aware of your own 
voce When it rises m pitch mohe a con>cious effort to pull it 
down J\'hen jour throat tightens breathe deeply and make a 
conscious effort to relax it \nd if you realized the pupils’ relief 
when a teacher s voice slides from pilch to pitch instead of stalk 
mg along m solid monotone jou would also try so to vary what 
JOU say that pupib ears are pleased not assaulted 
School administrators fully realize the importance of a teach 
ers voice. In the questionnaires which they send out concerning 
possible candidates they ask spcafically as to that candidates 
mode of speech. And jet, odd though it iv, college students fre 
quetitly seem to cotisider voices and modes of speech as matters 
irrevocaWy fixed A prospective teacher may alter her dresa, hair, 
ip%, eyt rows and complexion and jet say that she feeb its 
an ectatioa to alter her voice production, her enunciation, or 
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even her pronunciation — unless the latter is flagrantly incorrect. 
Such an inhibition on her part is obviously unfortunate both for 
herself and for her pupils. If she possesses a delicate and lovely 
instrument (and no violin nor piano is so lovely as a beautiful 
speaking voice) she is under at least a tacit obligation to draw 
from that instrument beautiful rather than unpleasant tones. 
Listen to yourself. Perhaps your voice does give pleasure; if so, 
guard it. If it is flat or nasal or harsh, consult the speech special- 
ist and then follow his suggestions. If it is monotonous, vary it. 

But aside from a pleasant quality of voice, you must also culti- 
vate audibility. Speech is produced to be heard; when it is only 
half heard, nerves are frayed and time is wasted. If you visited 
many grade or high-school classrooms, you would soon become 
conscious of three things: 

1. Many teachers are oddly unconcerned as to whether pupils 
do or do not hear every word spoken in the classroom, or hear 
only by conscious straining.^ 

2. Many teachers with immobile upper lips mumble, particularly 
when they read aloud, and many others read aloud so rapidly that, 
though words are well pronounced, the effect is hurried and un- 
pleasant. 

3. Almost without exception those teachers who have a pleasant, 
friendly, natural atmosphere in their rooms speak and read clearly 
and pleasantly; they impress one as being well-bred hostesses, occu- 
pied in seeing that all of their pupil-guests hear easily and that no 
time is unprofitably spent. 

Your own speech, audible, pleasing in quality, and correct, of 
course, should be as well phrased and as picturesque as you can 
make it. Colorless correctness (Dr. Krapp’s “schoolma’rm Eng- 
lish”) should give place to vigorous, racy, natural English suit- 
able to the subject under discussion. So far, merely your extem- 

^ College professors err, doubtless, in this direction more than do either 
high-school teachers or teachers in the grades. In this one particular, the grow- 
ing courtesy of the student seems to e.xist in inverse raUo to that of the 
instructor. 
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poraaeous speaking in the classroom has been mentioned* You 
bhould, howe’ver, do some carefully prepared work. Do not over- 
look the importance of prcpanatjon before giving assignments to 
jour class and before giving a dictation, but jou should also 
read aloud at tunes in order that >our classes may realize in 
poem or drama the full beauty of the spoken v>oid Remember 
that careful cutting and practice in reading aloud are necessary 
before ^ou can present to >our classes eilectively a dramatic 
scene, a poem, or a bit from some no\el Such preparation is 
timetakuig, hut for many of your pupils these readings may well 
be the outstanding imaginative experience of their school day, 
and the only real beauty that day to enter their hves Therefore, 
take these readings seriously Prepare as carefully as you would 
for an assembly program, and attempt to make reading aloud — 
jour own reading and the reading of pupils — a class procedure to 
which you and jour students look fomard expectantly 

II HOW IMPORTANT TO VOUR PUPIL5 IS SPEECH TRAINING* 

The student’s performance in the classroom and certainly his 
personal feeling of failure or success depend to a large degree 
upon hts ability to present ideas quickly, succinctly, and with 
fair correctness — either hts own ideas or ideas that he hag gleaned 
elsewhere At home, on the street, on the playground or athletic 
field, in club meetings, and especially at dances and social gather- 
ings it IS again his speech that largely determines both his own. 
sense of success or failure and his position as follower or leader 
of his group During his years of schooling, speech is to him of 
major importance What of fus later years? Consider your own 
life in college, m vacations, in whatever positions you have filled 
You, of course, are hardly a fair representative of the great num- 
bers of high school pupils who flow through our secondary 
schools and from there into various homes or industries, but m 
your own case, how important a factor is speech? You realize 
almost daily, do you not, in every college class, soaal group, or 
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business meeting, that those people who can easily summon and 
pleasantly and convincingly express their ideas have an enormous 
advantage ov'er their less-articulate fellows ? It is true that many 
speak well who have never received formal training. It is true 
also that many pianists play well by ear, but their special ability 
hardly forms a legitimate reason for rejecting formal instruction 
and hours of practice. In your schoolroom, recognize the impor- 
tance of oral work, give as much direct and “oblique” teaching 
as possible wherein speech, clear-cut and vigorous, plays an im- 
portant and respected part. 

nr. WHAT RELATION EXISTS BETWEEN WRITTEN AND ORAL 
COMPOSITION ? 

If you recall the questioimaire quoted in the last chapter, you 
will remember how large a number of the people repl3dDg to it 
expressed the opinion that they, as adults, had small use for the 
training in writing received in school, but that they felt them- 
selves to be sadly lacking in speech facility. They failed, of 
course, to recognize that the more formal aspects of oral work 
rest upon written summaries and carefully organized written out- 
lines; but, according to their own estimate of their needs, the 
more formal aspects of oral work seemed to them the least useful. 
What was your own experience? If you recall your junior-senior 
high-school work, you will in all probability find that an appar- 
ently disproportionate amoimt of time was given to composition 
and literature, compared to the time spent upon speech training. 

If you recall the grading scheme in your own school, there, too, 
you will recognize the phases of work in English upon which 
emphasis was placed. Probably you received either one grade, a 
grade covering all aspects of work in English, or you received a 
grade in literature and one in composition. This latter grade may 
in the mind of the teacher have included oral work, but I venture 
that in your own mind, at least, it stood for w'ritten themes and 
was closely connected with condemnatory marks concerning pimc- 
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tuation grammar spelling and *^ntence formatjon In the great 
majority of schools speech and a constructive program for its 
improvement have la the piast been subordinated both to written 
composition and to the study of literature 
This subordination is understandable and in some vra^s not 
without excuse Obviously training for correctness is ecjually 
apphcable to speech and to writing Just as obviously, training 
for eHeclively phrased sentences can be as profitable to the 
speaker os to the writer — it can that is if both teacher and pupil 
recogmre the impwrtance of ear training And all training in or 
ganization of thought • applies equally to cither form of expres 
Sion 


But teachers have been slow to recognize the aid that each 
iorm of composition offers readily to the other Emphasis has 
been placed upon written work somelimcs almost to the cxcJu 
Sion ol all oral training often to the detriment of WTiUen com 
position itself \nd jet writing that is not bmlt upon the quick 
interplay of ideas in class discussion nor jet motivated by ulti 
mate pu ic use m class talk club speech, or assembly program, 
may easily degenerate mto a dreary caerasc executed without 
motive as it is speech training has been neglected m 

gm e^ool high school and college ParUy this neglect has come 
bout be«use of the pressure of work the number of students 
recognition by the teacher of the fact that 
mativr.* provides many possibilities for practice in speech, while 
is though terminate with graduation There 

about to emWa V of some of jour classmates vrho are 

Joumakea conslT^ I composition can be related if 

aLe a consoous effort toward such relaUon and do not allow 

* See Chapter VI 
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written composition, the easier of the two to deal with in large 
classes, to absorb an undue amount of time. 

This tiny composition from a seventh-grade pupil illustrates 
e close relation that can exist between written and oral com- 
positions. The procedure was as follows ; First the children dis- 
cussed possible topics and each decided upon his own. Then there 
was well-directed discussion as to how a speaker might by 
brevity , illustrations, and unity interest his audience. Each pupil 
then plaimed his talk, “tried it out” at home or before a school- 
mate, wrote it as a theme, and finally, as a climax, gave it extem- 
poraneously (that is, prepared but not memori 2 ed) before the 
class. 

music 

by Mary Lou Mason, Seventh Grade, Paxton School, 

Missoula, Montana 

There are many kinds of music. Every day I hear several in just 
my name, Mary Lou, beginning in the morning, when Caddy calls 
Up the stairs, “Mary Lou, time to get up.” That's a dirge. 

When the girls call, “hlary Lou, hurry! ” that is a march. And 
when Baby Canny cils, “Ma'y 'Ou, c'mon,” that is sentimental 
music. But the most satisfying music of all is when jMother calls, 
“Mary Lou, supper’s ready,” 

When we begin to argue, and the hlary Lou’s fly thick and fast, 
that is not music at all ; that is jazz. 

IV, WHAT SHOTJIJD BE THE CLASS ATTITUDE TOWARD OR^VL 
WORK? 

Although pupils studying literature or wTiting compositions 
profit greatly from a co-operative class, one providing opportu- 
nity for kindly, spontaneous discussions and suggestions, yet a 
pupil ca7i in solitude read a book with enjoyment ; he can, also, 
write his compositions alone. But oral work demands a speaker 
and an audience; hence the attitude of that audience in the 
schoolroom becomes an all-important factor. Oral xvork must, by 
its -aery nature, be a co-operative enterprise. The speaker talks 
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to an audience, the audience, each member at some time to be- 
come the speaker, should listen (i) with interest m the sub- 
stance of that talk, (2) with admiration for speech difhculties 
overcome, or (3) mth frank disapproval for la2y or indifferent 
work You must secure this friendly, co-operative attitude if jour 
oral work is to be successful Doubtless >ou have seen, as I have, 
a whole class taking pride m the progress made by some shy 
or some foreign pupil or a whole class politely ignoring some 
pupil s speech difficulty But there are other tjpes of school- 
rooms— rooms where pupils sit tense and unhappy or even per- 
haps feign Illness, more willing to risk an unescused absence 
than three minutes before the class 


\ou w, 1 readily admit that such an unhappy atmosphere 
makes oral work, successful oral work, impossible How can jou 
secure a desirable class attitude? You must solve that problem 

provides jou with a different 
useful ^ ^ owing suggestions, however, may perhaps prove 


througr^StJen ^ set acquainted with >our class 

before making:, or cHss vocabulary discussion 

S Sing a p'uSirfl™ Th^unwiSom 

obvious to vou It not partiapate must be immediately 

but u offL' a most t 

pupils recognize vou as to others, particularly if the 

work unembarraimg Discu'^L making speech 

IS braver seated ) Then iSt airk 

luge), pupils are from ^'^^iter- 

understands to be the itUeii. 1 P^ce on the blackboard what be 
on the board the d^rectmns^^ Punctuation of a sentence, or chart 
class Be aware of ffe fact ^ 

out the slightest embarrassment pupils — pupils who with- 

high-school band-the “fr^ of ^ “twarlers” before a 

.pp.0,0. . 
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a rather pleasurable excitement, when they are to stand before the 
class. 

2. The most effective way of securing a co-operative group is, of 
course, to introduce topics and to glean topics from your class that 
are of genuine interest to them. Each pupil is, remember, profoundly 
interested in himself, his adjustment to his own problems, the way 
others have met similar problems. Let that knowledge guide you to 
vital topics and away from those dull repetitions of strange facts 
taken verbatim from the Readers’ Guide or the Scientific American. 

3. Where you place your emphasis (upon the topic or upon the 
way that topic is delivered) is again important. Remember that w/zat 
is said is always more important than /zoic it is said, even in a speech 
class. Be certain that you dignify your work by stressing the idea 
while at the same time you stress ways and means of making that 
idea more interesting, more persuasive, more logical, more adult. 

4. The old adage concerning the horse and his drinking habits, 
true of all learning, is particularly true of oral work. Unless a pupil 
cares to improve, he wll, in all probability, improve little. Hence it 
is important to seize upon every opportunity for your pupils to spealc 
in public. The school assembly offers rich possibilities, even if the 
pupil merely advertises a candy sale, or urges attendance at the 
junior play or dance. Other classes offer some possibilities. If a stu- 
dent is to report in history, give him the opportrmity to rehearse 
that report before the speech class. Possibly your principal, if you 
discuss your project with him, can assist you by dropping in occa- 
sionally, having first been invited by some member of the class, and 
will thus provide an audience. An exchange of speakers between sec- 
tions or between grades is also a spur to your pupils. If you are at 
work on parliamentary training, or class dramatization, invite pupils 
from study hall (if you may), or another teacher, or the head of 
your department. (Always warn adults that your chairman will ask 
them for comment; they do not care to speaL badly in a speech 
class.) 

5. Intelligent criticism, honest but encouraging, is an important 
factor in securing the desired attitude in class and in spurring pupils 
to careful preparation for class activities. Each pupil when he has 
given prepared work should know Jicnzf you and the class think he 
has performed. In other words, the state to avoid in your classroom . 
is perfunctory talking to talk because talk is required, not talking to 
inform, entertain, move to action, persuade, or picture. Be certain 
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that jou Aa^e a definite purpose tn your assignment, a definite pro- 
cedure, and a definite cntictsm for ail prepared class presentations 

«h?r-h ^ mimeographed form 

Ti t? 7 f V V * speaking This they hand the pupil 

1 ^ ^manent record which both may consult, an interest- 

mg history of improvement or stagnaUon May I repeat Vour first 

^TerlS^ Then™’!^ ‘be orgamzaUon of that 

material then, important but secondary, >ou must consider the 

audience, his voice and dicPon, his vocabu- 
Jar> and his bodily control Many teachers have one other eeneral 

coirment which might be called ‘ total unpression » 

^VOEK CHART TOR TEACirER COMMENT* 


Year 
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the 

Of 


demands thaT^^lf 1^/ ' undertaking, what are _ 
course speech must be ^iW^anH themselves? Of 

of the class. It must be^lL t, 

the speaker were glad to have pleasantly, as if 

to say Perhaps at first thosra?.. ^^at he has 
Ciem— and how long u fakes f Simple demands are suffi- 

7 But to secure a dSSrV ff* ‘>^001 pupils 

Professor of Speech M V McGmnis. A^ 

mana state Vniveraty, MissouU, Montana, 
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feel that they are progressing, not repeating year after year the same 
type of performances at the same level. It would be an error to lay 
before your pupils the various requirements which I shall list below, 
but you, the teacher, must bear them in mind and must strive to 
make your pupils, liiile by little, aware of them.’^ Teach pupils: 

a. To walk to the front of the room naturally and stand in the 
center (not clinging to the wall like an ivy). 

b. To act as if they were glad to have the chance to talk. iSTever 
to act bored or sigh (through embarrassment), for it discourages the 
audience before the talk begins. 

c. To take a deep breath and, if nervous, to take an instant to 
shift a book on the desk, place notes on the desk, in order to delay 
until that long breath has fortified them. 

d. To look at the audience, all of it, before speaking to the cen- 
tral division 'svith an occasional glance at the left and right. 

e. To have notes, if notes are necessary, on 3"x s" cards, written 
on one side only, and arranged in order. These should be openly con- 
sulted, not glanced at secretly as if notes were shameful, but the less 
they must be consulted, the better. If reading from a book is part 
of the talk, the book should be fastened \vith clips at the place 
selected, or better yet, strapped open wth elastic bands. 

f. To move about a little, shifting -weight and moving to mark a 
shift in topic, but neither pacing like a caged lion nor attempting to 
drainatize a talk. Easy bodily control is the ideal. 

g. To speak distinctly and just a little louder and a little more 
slowly than if talking to one person. (A trained speaker watches his 
audience to see that all hear.) But the marmer of speech should be 
that of natural conversation. 

h. To choose language appropriate to the subject, not “elegant” 
or artificial. (One has spoken well if the class forgets hcna he speaks 
and is concerned with ivhat he says.) 

i. To plan carefully both the first and the last sentence; the first 
to catch the listeners’ interest, the last to leave a clear-cut impres- 
sion.= (An apology at the beginning is taboo, but a ragged unfinished 

1 At a banquet given by my first class in oral English (I had been most con- 
scientious -n'ith them), I and my little speech were introduced by the words: 
“And will you note her enunciation, pronunciation, posture, voice variation, re- 
lation with the audience, and manner of beginning and ending her talk?” iSTeed- 
less to say, I learned much about speech teachers from that supposedly humor- 
ous introduction. 

- Remember to utilize in speech the teaching you have expended upon these 
principles in written composition training. 
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close IS equally undesirable Some speakers begin with a jokeu If a 
speaker wishes to be funny, good, but he must be sure that faia jokes 
juriAcr kts topic Don t waste time on unrelxted jests,) 

J To prepare carefullj Such preparation may include a topical 
ouUine two rehearsals carefuUj Umed, notes on 3"x 5" cards WTittcn 
on one tide otdy, readings (mth the book clipped or strapped open 
at the correct place by rubber bands) and oil equipment such as r»c- 

ures or charts arranged tn the erder tJt •akteh they ure to be 

yTtlCfltCd ‘ ^ 

Perhap:, jou the teacher of speech, may think that thei,c ten 
^mts are inelegantly eirprcsscd They are, intentionally so 
Ajotd pompous or technical language Tiy simplicity in jour own 
terminology jou stress the practicably of oral work. \ our pupils 
are tnumng for actual use home, business, school, social gather- 
rugs dub or lodge or union talks. Just so soon as pupils feel the 

rLh T "0^1* ceases to have value 

^0^1™ , ficst >ou will be thankful .f all 

bSthefsho I?"' ^ understood, little bj 

requirement, 

n^ni^ ^ ll'e expcriScc of the 

^Raise th^^ev^f recognition of the listeners, 

by It. • >0“’' 'Speech IS not cut off 

to show a mean.n,. r.ii, ^ discovered material, 

another, or to re-enjov passage as read by 

members of the dais SmS'Ib TZ 

practically every bomp * radio has become a necessity in 

for others Let an annoi ^ ^^ouimg speech-conscious — 

s ur his words, or become, through 

of Injunction, .bote, 

of hw crxot. L,t, be^L;"uaJrh^'*“ *“ <ch.nLiblj „„«7 
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his own fault, unintelligible (pupils are charitable to “technical 
difficulties over which we have no control”), and even your most 
slovenly spealcer will condemn him. Do not discount the value of 
the radio as a device (either with a box or a genuine “mike”) for 
motivating readings, talks of all kinds, book reviews, even class 
plays. Know radio programs. 

V. WHAT SHOULD DETERMINE THE TYPE OF ORAL WORK 
GIVEN? 

In schools where the oral work is merely a part of the English 
classwork, and where it must be handled by teachers imtrained 
in speech, one great difficulty is the lack of a well-organized 
course of study. Pupils talk from the seventh grade until they 
graduate, and talk, perhaps, little better in the twelfth than in 
the seventh year. They may even, from boredom, talk less well. 
Your business is to organize your jour-year or three-year course 
•with simple, varied exercises in speech that build gradually 
enough and are differentiated enough so that pupils not only can 
succeed at each level, but also can recognize their own increasing 
ability. When you survey the possibilities for oral work in a five- 
hour week program — a program that must include written com- 
position, mechanics, functional grammar, vocabulary training, 
library training, and much literature reading — what can you do 
with oral English? That is the problem which next September 
may face you. 

First, you might chart the various speech situations which yoirr 
pupils must meet. Second, you might make a rough estimate of 
the work to be done in the other phases of English. Third, you 
might decide how much oral work you can combine with the 
other types of work in English — to the detriment of neither. 
Fourth, you might schedule separately as many of those types of 
oral work needed by the pupil as time will permit (types that 
cannot be combined with written composition or literature). Do 
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jou begin to recognize tie \ast importance of intelligent oblique 

teaching ? 

Your pupils, no matter what their grade, are individuals who 
have, as has been said, speech situations at home, at parties and 
socials, at class meetings or clubs or unions or lodges, in business 
relations, and m school I once attempted to list all the possible 
speech situations lu these five relationships, it made an interest* 
ing and enlightening catalogue, but proved too space taking to 
include in detail It did, however, throw some light upon the 
absurdity of confining oral vvork to “reports before the class ’* 

1 could find comparatively few occasions outside of school when, 
either as young people or as adults, these students would rise and 
present at length their views on any topic But the speech needs 
of these boys and girls and the speech needs they would still 
have as adults are represented in part by the list below 
Pupils need to know 

1 Voice and bodily control in order to be at ease with others 
a The common courtesies of greeting people, and making a few 
remarks easily and pleasantly m various home, social, and busmess 
relauonships 

3 The common courtesies of telephone conversation 

4 The importance of ears and minds trained to receive, retain, 
and impart accurately specific information 

5 The conventions upon which courteous conversation rests 

6 The acceptable standard of manners for their community (with 
some concept of better manners if the community standard is low) 

7 The simpler parliamentary procedures followed m public meet- 
ings 

8. The importance of quick mental adjustment to new situaUons, 
sensitivity to the unexpressed desires and moods of others, and ability 
to remain silent or to speak tactfully 

9 . The method of coUecting and organizing material for talks, re- 
poi^, mvcsugations (largely necessary for success m school or 
edaege) 

As you glance back over this rather formidable array, you will, 
perhaps, be impressed by the fact that in your own high school 
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training, school needs alone were considered. Today in all up-to- 
date schools, teachers of English are agreed that oral work is not 
of value unless it contributes directly to the efficiency of the 
pupil in his out-of-school contacts. Be practical. Build your oral 
program on the speech needs of your pupils. Always show your 
pupils the practical reason for the oral exercises before the exer- 
cise is prepared. A program devised as a series of problems to be 
solved, a series made by teacher and pupils together, has in many 
schools proved desirable. But these problems must never become 
mere routine exercises or appear trivial. They must not lend 
themselves to either flippant or bored reception. Interest and a 
desire to improve are essential, and can be obtained if the class 
sees at each step the importance to them in the various out-of- 
school and in-school situations which at that time or in the near 
fiiture confront or may confront them. 

VI. WHAT PHASES OF ORAL WORK. CAN BE COMBINED 
XfrXVii ENGLISH ACTTVITIES? 

A. Speech Work Correlated with Literature Study 

Oral work in connection with literature presents a fairly simple 
problem. The opportunities, briefly summarized, include: 

I. Prepared reading from the text. (Before a group, before the 
class, as “guest reader” before another section, over the radio — ^real 
or imaginary.) 

3. Readings from books or magazines discovered in “free reading.” 
(These should in some way illustrate, either by contrast or fay simi- 
larity, the theme under discussion in class. A series of unrelated read- 
ings is, so far as literature study is concerned, probably a waste of 
class time.) 

3. Choric speech. (Consult Appendix J for Hsts.) 

4. Group drama reading before groups, the class, as an “activity- 
period” program, or over the radio. (Many teachers, realizing the 
charm of oral drama reading, organize a drama-reading group for one 
of the numerous “last-period” activities.) 

5. Dramatization of ballads, stories, scenes from books. 
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6 Intfirpretauon of individual speeches (Lady Macbeth s ^\Se 
fad serves as an e-sceHent example > 

j Talks about books tendencies authors qualities (Such work- 
must be clearly motivated > 

8 Oral reports on authors settings or surnmanes of world condi 
lions (The rrusades for / anhoe the First World War for Green 
mantle a legend for Presier John the authors life for Nattie Son 
the actors for Green Poilures \gam the radio presents opporlutu 
ties ) 

9 Oral reports or brief precis in connection with the bulletin 
board display (In some schools current events on modern authors 
or new discover es about older authors make an admirable three- to 
flve-m nute prelude- to classwork ) 

10 DiscUision of book reviews and reviewers (For this work and 
the one above I advise the Books section of the Ncof York Times 
and the Aea> York Herald Tribune the Saturday RfOteui of Lttcra 
ture and for older students review's m the In/e Revtou), the Virginia 
Quarterly the A atton the Ncu> Repubtfc For younger pupfls who 
need direction and brevity Tt ne and special articles such as Pearl 
Buck Literature and Life in the Saturday Revievt of Litcraturet 
August ij 1938 Joseph Wood Krutch What Is a Go^ Tteview? 

Ill the ./Vc/icrt Apr 117 1937 the editor s Anon>mous Reviewing 
in the Saturday Renew of Ltteralure January 21 1930 offers pos 
sihle references 

II Conversations on 1 terature at imaginary (a) dining tables 
(b) evening parties (c) hostess-guest afternoons (pupils are quick 
to see the adv antages of trjnng courteously to enter and to direct con 
vcrsations ) Conversations on topics relative to the life of the author 
(a) with the author — represented by another pupil (b) with an im 
aginary friend (Jk la Ben Jonson and a man from Stratford) All de 
pends upon the seriousness with which this type of imaginary work can 
be earned otu In many schools particularly where students come from 
homes stocked vvith books this tj’pe of work is highly successful 
(Notice in these exercises that your purpose is primarily to indicate 
impersonally what is and what is not acceptable conduct in discus 
Sion The work should be begun at the seventh grade level and with 
increKuig matunty of material be carried on in some form through 
out the high school course Recall the questionnaire m Chap VII ) 
12 Introductions connected with literature Pup Is at some time 
have to introduce strangers to each other Introductions — both gra 
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cious and awkward — can perhaps be found in literature, but the 
introduction of literary people (Sir Roger de Coverley, Robinson 
Crusoe, Becky Sharp, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Elmer Davis, Vincent 
Sheean, Edna St. Vincent IMillay) with, an appropriate introductory 
comment to begin easy conversation is a game that calls for tact and 
understanding of the characters, and is excellent training in speech.^ 

You will find, also, excellent opportunities for pointing out the 
expert and the bungler in conversation in the various books and short 
stories which a class reads. In “Xingu” {Xingtc and Other Stories 
by Edith Wharton) you can point out that the sound basis for good 
taUc, and the only sound basis, is simple, unpretentious discussion of 
material known to the speaker. It is a delightful corrective for pupils 
who think that excellent conversation grows out of “ten easy les- 
sons.” You might also consult the Cmnnioniueal for June 10, 1938, 
which contains “Road Rules for Talkers” by Amanda B. Hall. 

As for printed guidance on the subject of approved conduct under 
all circumstances, you might turn your pupils to: Allen, Betty, and 
Briggs, M. P.: Behave Yourselj, Lippincott, 1937; Landers, Olive 
Richards: Modern Etiquette for Yomig People, Greenberg, 1936; 
Beeckman, Mrs. Cornelius: Common Sense in Etiquette, McKay, 
193S; Pierce, Beatrice: It’s More Fnn When You Know the Rules, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1935. There are, of course, many more books 
of reference, and the name of Emily Post, generally recognized by 
your pupils, might entitle her book Etiquette to a place on your 
library shelf even though much of her advice is not applicable to the 
young. Are pupils interested in manners? Yes, all of them, whether 
they admit it or not. 

B. Speech Work Correlated with Work in Written Composition 

1. Reading compositions aloud. (I like to use “article” or 'inci- 
dent” or “story” or “discussion” instead of “theme” or “composi- 
tion.” It brings the written effort into comparison with other writ- 
ings in the world outside the schoolroom.) 

2. Group discussions and selections of the better written papers. 

1 xhe following references may be of assistance to you in guiding both these 
conversations connected with literature and those which are built entirely upon 
specific social situations: Barrington, Hall: Hodern Conversation, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1930; Heseltine, Olive: Conversation, Dutton, 1Q27; Ogg, Helen Loree, 
and Immel, R. K.: Speech Improvement, Crofts, 1936; Wright, Milton: The 
Art of Conversation, McGraw-Hill, 1936. 
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(Here a cJiaimuii and busine5idil.e methods of discussion — 1 ad\ase 
a time limit — are essential ) 

3 Oral criticism of papers read (Time should be giten for the 

careful formulation of opinions Stress should be placed upon fa\ or- 
able comment first and construcme comment ) 

4 Class discussion of topics that may be usedj or may never be 
used for future wnUng (Note the “setUng-up e-sercises” suggested 
la Chapter VI ) 

C Speech Work Correlated v)tth AJcchantcs, Grammar, Spelling, 
Vocabulary Drill 

Grammar Particularly vrith >ounger pupilsj oral drill upon 
correct forms is essential Bj' oral work, only can the tongue be 
trained and the ear become accustomed to the correct forms of such 
words as he — lay, rtse — raise, came — came, etc Intent such exer- 
cises as 

I. Rapid teacher-question pupil answer dialogues, providing drill 
on. difficult forms 

a Rapid dialogue prepared b> pupils (imaginary Celepbone, 
visitor, application for a job, errand, introduction, dinner-table con- 
\ersation, nomination speech, etc ), where these difficult word-forms 
are frequently used 

3 Oral reading of sentences to discos er the placing of misplaced 
modifiers Oral illustrations of similar modifiers properly placed The 
training of the pupils’ ears — the Only training that will give them 
style and enjojuicnt of style in others — must be oral 

D Speech Work Correlated wth the Study of Punctuation 

1 If teachers uotdd teach punctuation as merely one means of 
making meaning clear, then much reading of sentences to obserte 
the changes iij thought wrought by various punctuation marks would 
play an important part m class discussion (See Chapter IV ) 

2 PupiLi should also interpret by change of voice the mood or 
the drama implied by punctuation “IVe live as in a dream — alone ” 
(Conrad in ''Youth.”) *'AU that night, all the next day, and all the 
next night he meditated ” (Kathenne Mansfield in ’‘Life of Ma 
Parker ”) 

3* A bnef dictation 


exercise made by a pupil and read by hitn to 
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the class offers again an opportunity for a “before-the-class” appear- 
ance.^ 

E. Speech Work Correlated with Spelling and Vocabulary Drill 

1. Spelling again offers pupil-made dictation exercises. 

2. Talks can be given on variations in spelling, on English versus 
American spelling, on roots, suffixes, prefixes, and meanings and 
legends or myths behind words. 

3. For vocabulary work a series of reports, group discussions, and 
panel discussions is both possible and desirable.^ 

1 Here is such a dictation made by one of my students, Shirley Knight: 

DICTATION EXERCISE FOR PIIXCTUATIOX 

Are you lonely? Do others shun you? Do you wake up at two A.xr. with a 
punctuation complex? Don't let your friends say of you, “Let’s not bother with 
him; he’s a punctuation moron.’’ Don’t be handicapped any longer by old- 
fashioned punctuation. Start now, without further delay, to learn pimctuation 
in the approved style, and watch your popularity grow. 

Don’t be misled by long, formal rules of punctuation; consequently let sim- 
plicity and efficiency be your guiding stars toward perfection of punctuation. 
Punctuation is probably the most important ( ?) factor in your life, or your 
friends’ lives. Commas, periods, and semicolons — these are your very destiny. 

“What,’’ you may ask, “is the price I must pay for all this?’’ If you so 
choose, only fifteen minutes of your time each day is required. Only co-opera- 
tion, clear thinking, and honest eSort are asked of you; patience and persist- 
ence, both necessary for good punctuation, will do the rest. 

- The following cutting from a newspaper indicates one possibility of interest- 
ing correlation of vocabulary and speech. 

EXGEISIX CI-ASS TO BROADCAST FORtlXT 

“The King’s English,” a radio forum, will be broadcast by hliss Eene Berg’s 
senior English class at 9:15 A.xr. Tuesday ... from Flathead County high- 
school’s Little Theater rvith the co-operation of T. R. Richardson’s speech de- 
partment. [Then follows a list of students’ names.! Allan Crumfaaker organ- 
ized the ideas of the class into a script which will show development of the 
English language through the ages, from the period of .•Vnglo-Saxon speech to 
the present. The discussion will show that language is the result of the author’s 
adaptation of words to his needs. Poetry will be used as a medium of contrast 
between classic usage and the American vernacular. 

(The topic might appall you and me, but not youth if the teacher is wise 
enough to guide but not curb actKatics.) 
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VII WHAT SPEECH TBAINING MUST BE GIVEI^ UNCOM- 
BINED WITH OTHER PHASES OP ENGLISH WORK? ^ 

Iq the earliest training for bodily control pantomime may well 
play an important part just so long as 3011 can mahe it a senoMS 
and enjoyable procedure fl^aDtomime of characters m novels is 
sometimes successful but beware attempts to represent tragic 
characters for >ou must never make the classwork ridiculous) 
Then there are numberless situations for example (1) telephone 
conversations (2) introductions (3) greetings and farewells to 
guests fa) entering and leaving with guests a rooia hotel, bus, 
streetcar (5) the courtesy of rising for older people and greet 
ing them properlj In fact all this social courtesy must be a part 
of your oral work a necessary and valuable part fitting your 
pupils to take their places easily in the world of people (Natu 
rally jou would modify jO'Ur work according to the type of 
pupils joit hav e ) * 

From the seventh grade on pupils should act as pupil chair 
men conducting meetings according to tie simpler forms of par 

1 For thoEe speech situations which must be handled jndependenUy those oral 
cotcposUioQs in which the pupUs draw Upon their own infonnat on or their oam 
esper ences or their own interests other than those found in the Png-hA dasSi 
consult Airpendix J and the books listed at the end of this chapter 

* Although all teaching requires ingcnj^ty and Variety of material, oral VtOtk 
depends upon cboso quakCes even more than other tj pcS 0/ wort, smer the 
audience must be k interested Why pot proht from the radio technique^ 
This IS a quir-craaed world \ou could have brief true false tests on rnanners 
with instruct ons as to the way to score for all the etiquette problems wh ch 
Jour class must discuss For example why not a tclephone-mamiera (ThI ) 
quit, a Who EOea first?” quiz a When stand, when sit? quiz na lotroduc 
tacm, please" quiz, an At table what?” quiz? All depends upon the Juaierest 
01 jour tut jou are safe so long as the matine-rs rem,34iL those lliat 

twesent actual problems to bo>i and girU. Most of jour pupils Vill recogmre 
t e how even if their roanner^ are L^pt for special occastona* 

e e p ul pupiU are going to need to meet people to act ux conformity 

w at'Ccpt landards, \ ou ate teaching pup Is, not subjects. One book wh ch 
^us^ o i etailed exe cises sjid generaJ tone seems to me part cularly useful 
B Oaig Mice Exetyo The Speech Am A Te^boch ttf Oral En^hsh rev ed*. 
Mactnillan 1937 Cousult it 
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liamentary procedure. In later grades they should learn how to 
amend motions, what motions are in order; they should under- 
stand. the necessary parliamentary procedure as used in school 
clubs and debating societies, so that they feel no embarrassment 
or imcertainty when they desire to speak or to make a motion. 
This work, depending upon the time you have, can be made a 
thoroughly enjoyable class activity in which all participate. 

Vin. WHAT PART MIGHT THE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM, 
RECORDER, PHONOGRAPH, AND RADIO PLAY IN 
YOUR SPEECH WORK? 

W'Tiether you do or do not have these mechanical aids for oral 
work in your first school, you should know something of their 
use. hlany teachers consider the public-address system a not 
xmmitigated blessing. If principals are thoughtless, they may too 
often interrupt classes with announcements that could be delayed 
until the end of the hour. But for your speech class the public- 
address system, has many uses. All sections meeting at the same 
period can hear a particular program or a particular talk origi- 
nating in the school. It gives the broadcaster much the same 
thrill that one receives from talking over the radio; and it cer- 
tainly stimulates careful preparation. It is of considerable ad- 
vantage, too, to have a recorder. Unfortunately many of our 
finest radio programs are given at hours inconvenient for class 
use; hence pupils may miss the best speeches, acting, and read- 
ings that the United States can produce. But if you keep alive 
to the opportunities provided by radio, and are supplied with a 
recorder, you can record those programs and play them on the 
phonograph when you desire illustrations of the varied problems 
facing your class. These recordings can be repeated over and over 
again ; thus you and the class can analyze the various methods 
of appeal and those elements which make speech effective. !Mo 
matter how isolated your school, you are provided with admirable 
illustrative material. 
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Aq even more importotit fuDCtion is the recording of jour 
pupils' voices Alany voices can be recorded on one record, thus 
cutting the expense for two *«nteiices wiU show a pupil whether 
his voice IS pleasantly or unpleasantly pitched and whether he 
does or does not articulate clearly For manj schools, however, 
the radio is the only mechaiucal aid available As suggested else* 
where it is well to appoint a committee to keep jou informed of 
excellent programs 

KEFBRE>rCES OX RADIO AXD SPEECH 

I Abbot Waldo Handbook of Uroadcastini AIcGraw Hill 19S7 
Hidio Speaimg ‘ipecialued Rad«o-*peech Programs Oral Interpreta 
tion and Dramatic Reading Radio Pioaunaation ArLiculauoi) and Dia 
lects Rad o Dramatics 

3 RJF£ C Scmce Bulletin Oi&cc of Education, Federal Security 
•Jgeacy Waihington DC 

Teachers may receive free upon retpiest issues as they are published 
They contain reviews and articles oa radio educaooa. This maienal will 
prove interesting to >our radio-interested pupils. 

Alany teachers confess their inability to find or to hrfp students find 
topics of interest for their oral compositions. Would it be wise to treat 
}our pupSs as adults and to a^h their aid m collecting and distributing 
mfonaaUon on these new mecbantcal a ds to educaUon? It will appeal to 
th™ as a thoroughly worth while project Below are sources to which 
> 0 u\ idd direct them 

* £diicc loiMLf ReiEorch Bullet 1 College of Education Ohio State 
bmversitj Section a pp 3S-59 (A|ay 14 1941) 

Student hroadcastiiig tjpes speeches etc Drama music, 
a Sound Recording E^utpmenf }or Sckotdj Comnuttee on SuenUfie 
Aids to Learamg Nat ooal Research Council 41 East 4a Street New 
\ orfc City 194(1 

Single copies availahle to teachers without charge 

3 Broadcast Recen-ers and Phonographs J or Classroom User Same pub- 
lisher as I 1939-40 

This IS a completely scientific discussion of kinds types, uses, and per 
/onaances of vanoos t>p« of receivers and phonographs. Thoroughly in 
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teresting to your scientific pupils, and indispensable before buying equip- 
ment. 

4. How to Use Radio in the Classroom, Educational Department, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 1626 K St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

By a Committee of Teachers and Radio Educators in Association with 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts. Norman Woelfel, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, in charge. Here are nine brief essays on how to use radio in the 
classroom. 

5. Bragdon, Clifford: “The Movies in High School,” English Journal 
(High School Edition), Vol. 26 (1937), pp. 374-Si 

Why not try noon movies? Note the list given here. (In some schools 
five-cent noon movies are used to raise money for records and books.) 

6. Films to rent. Progressive Education Association. Commission on 
Human Relations, Room 3867, 43 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

Apply for application blanks and booklets describing more than sixty 
films (1940) that can be secured, such films, for example, as The Good 
Earth, The Life of Emil Zola, Louis Pasteur, Dodsworth. Booklets with 
study material and suggestions for discussion are provided. 

7. Nicoll, Allardyce: “Literature and the Film,” English Journal (High 
School Edition), Vol. 26 (1937), pp. 1-9 

How does the author answer the often-heard question “Why does the 
movie change events in the novel filmed?” 

8. A complete catalogue (price 50 cents) of silent films for schools, 
special programs, etc. Division of Visual Instruction, Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau Street, New York City. (Films may be rented.) 

g. Teller, Irene E.: “Reading — ^with Sound,” English Journal, Vol. 27 
(1938), pp. 33-3S 

Here is an amusing article on interesting the mechanical-minded pupil 
in producing appropriate sound for class readings (after rehearsal) of 
either prose or poetry. How to get these various sound effects — whether 
you use them or not — ^nmuld provide a pupil "with an interesting topic. 

IX. 'W'HAT INDIVIDUAL AND WHAT CLASS INSTRUCTION IN 
SPEECH SHOULD YOU GIVE? 

So far, opportunities for speech have been discussed, not the 
actual instruction in speech itself. The problem of instruction 
divides itself at once into two parts — instruction for normal 
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pupils and mstniction for those with obvious speech defects 
Gi>en normal pupils, jou can find many profitable ways for 
teaching them to speak What can >ou do with those pupils who 
have a serious speech defect? Unless jou are trained, it is prob- 
ably unwise for jou to attempt correction When they speak, jou 
can provide a s>'mpatbetic but serenely unconscious attitude on 
j our own part j ou can secure a sympathetic courtesy front your 
class and in all wa>3 possible jou should shield the pupils from 
embarrassment or self consciousness If there is a speech spe- 
cialist able to cope with stammering or other speech difficulties, 
by all means arrange a conference for the pupil, and do all in 
jour power to help him carry out any instructions given But 
beware of attempting instruction that jou are not well prepared 
to give The harm jou may do if, unsLillfuUy, jou try to aid 
a pupil who stammers or stutters is so serious that it is undoubt- 
edly wiser to attempt no corrective work There are, however, 

deal successfully 

\Vith the less serious cases, such as omitted final consonants, 
lovenly speech monotone dipped words, or too litUe flexibility 
e upper lip jou might be able to give profitable instruction 

sdelt n You can 

call attentin ^ ^''*^** ^ frequently in jour group, 

'ome correri* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ individual, fault, and give 

with vour exercises spoken in umson But 

dohuleuffiti 'O'ce quality, and pitch jou can 

do im le large classes jou can 

C0»«™„g -q-uor 

pattKular ’ “““"■S' to work on Iho.r 

jol ““ 

se. oo.o.„ soi%rr 
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that all speech, whether one-word answer or prepared talk, must 
be audible to all members of the class. Unless you wander about 
your classroom you may never know how little of front-seat 
comment penetrates to the back row, or how many comments, 
understandable when the speaker faces you, you lose when you 
regard the back of the speaker’s head. The second goal should 
be clarity — clarity of idea, clarity of phrasing, and clarity of 
enunciation. If you stress clarity of thought rather than clarity 
of expression, you are beginning at the root and will presumably 
have more effect upon your pupils’ work than if you overlook the 
foundation and attempt to deal with the form. Confused speak- 
ing, you will find, usually has its source in confused thinking, or 
in lack of any definite idea to be expressed. Many teachers are 
satisfied if these two goals are reached, but there are other goals. 
You wish your pupils to stand upright, to look at their audience, 
to hold their bodies not too awkwardly. But remember this : The 
one thing that you must not do is to make classroom speaking 
an ordeal,' and an appearance before the class a cause for com- 
miseration. Your pupils are adolescents. They change with be- 
wildering rapidity back and forth from sensitive adults to mis- 
chievous children. At any moment they may be unbelievably sen- 
sitive about a changing voice, a disfigurement, too much or too 
little weight or height. For these reasons make oral work as casual 
as you can. In the English classroom, speech (indulged in often 
during some ten of the sixteen waking hours) should be for pupils 
a usual, simple, un-self-conscious actunty. First, of course, they 
must see its usefulness. You will not find it hard to show them 
the need for training, for most of them have at some time suf- 
fered from their own inability to cope with a social situation. 
Then if you can convince them of the practicality of the work 
that you propose (or lead them to propose), the popularity of 
the work ought to be assured. 

It is unfortunate if your own training in oral work hag been 
scanty, but if it has been, and if you now ha\'e no time to remedy 
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the Situation jou might consult some of the texts listed below ^ 
Then >ou might begin to plot out for your junior or senior high 
school the objectives lor each year Decide upon the types of 
scdnties suitable for your group that might in eacli year pro* 
vide stimulating speech situations Remember that poise and 
good speech habits cannot he acquired quichly You must pro- 
vide manj opportunities in which under different guises, you 
can ciiltiiate the same qualiPoS — clear thought and clear, pleas- 
ing expression — with sufficient variety of purpose so that pupil 
interest does not wane As the importance of speech becomes 
more widely recognized (the radio has done much to call atten- 
tion to speech and its profitable uses) the place of oral WOrl» in 
the Echooltoom will undoubtedly become increasingly important 
Provide yourselves therefore with as much speech traimng as 
you can Recognize the many distractions and the difficulties that 
arise irotn the nurafaers in a classroom then work out a few very 
simple aims that will guide you in your teaching Not until after 
those aims are clearly defined are you ready to bring to hear all 
your ingenuity and tact m inventing dozens of situations which 
will provide your pupils with an opportunity to realize at least 
in part the aims which you d they have established 


SUGGESTED EXERCISES 


Before you attempt these exercises read as many ol the references 
listed at the end of the chapter as lime wiB permit 

I a. Consider your own voice its quality flexifiiluy, and pitch 
Then note the voices of those about you Select one person whose 
voice thoroughly pleases you attempt to analyze what qualities you 
thoroughly enjoy Bring ypur observations to class m the form of a 
weU-nrgantzed <me minute talk Your topic might be some vanation 
on the theme The Qualipes of a Pleasing Voice 

b Consider the voices about you Attempt to analyze why cer 


summer sessions that J nu will attend Secure some 
Vn m E[^ch m readme aloud and in act ng few studies wilt stand >ou 
in better stead in ibe high sdioed tlaasroom 
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tain voices displease. Are lips rigid? Is the tone nasal? What could 
the owTiers do to render their voices more pleasing? Prepare a one- 
viUmte talk on the results of your investigation. If possible, it would 
be wise to have a few of these talks given in class. 

3. Select a tvjo-minutc reading to give before the class, if time 
allows, or before some of your class members. You might try a 
Shakespeare song perhaps, a brief Housman poem, or a poem by 
Humbert Wolfe. Your purpose here is to interpret intelligently and 
pleasingly for your audience and to test your owm reading. 

3. Plan six related eight-minute e.^ercises in conversation (decide 
upon the junior- or senior-high-school year in which they might be 
used) and outline briefly. Show purpose, way of arousing interest, 
sources from which pupils are to gain material, and probable moti- 
vation for each talk. Work for slightly increased difficulty in each 
talk, as was suggested in teaching the letter. 

4. If time allows, present in your class a panel discussion of oral 
English — each speaker given a definite phase, the class taking part 
when possible. Your readings in Btiglish Journal articles will pro- 
vide you with much material, but you should also advance your own 
opinions. 

5. Select one junior- or senior-high-school text and be ready to 
present, in brief written form, all of the oral work that might profit- 
ably be used in its study. Get variety and keep interest. 

6 . Select some well-written, exciting book that would appeal to 
junior-high-school boys and girls. From it make a brief cutting to 
be read aloud. Your purpose should be to awaken interest in the 
book. If you can, give this reading before the class or before a 
number of your classmates. If you would practice together, you 
would find that you could gain much from your own reading and 
from the faults and excellences of the others. 

7. Prepare an assignment suitable for a senior class. It should call 
for careful, logical explanation on your part. Prepare it; then, if 
time permits, give it to your college class. Set yourself a difficult 
problem; then attempt to solve it logically, clearly, quickly, and in 
pleasant fashion. 

8 . Work out a related series of telephone problems suitable for a 
group of seventh-grade or eighth-grade children. Remember that each 
situation must seem interesting, probable, and important. Then work 
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out a >«cond difiicult series appropriate for the nintli or tha 

tenth J ear You may feel that you do not knoie much concemiag 
chadten of i^e schoc^ age. Look about >ou- \N ould it be wise to 
go viEitmg schools’ 

suggested readixcs 
4 ReifTcncts jor 1 - our (hxnt 

Books th^t «is leins 

I Craig Alice Ei.eliU Tin; Speeik Artt -I T<xlhooh. of Oral £«£&>, 
rei ed^ Macmillan, 1937 

Contains fundamentJs of mleTpretatioa platfonn (pcating:, group 
‘speech actl^^tlcS platform reading dramatics. 

a A\er> Elimbeth and Colbn. IsabcUc P Sef/ Expreutoit xtt Sptfih, 
Appleton i9j3 

Contains suggestion on speech \oicc training, and ear training, with 
materials for practice 

3 TMutney Leon \S Duteted Spetek^ Gmn, 1936 

4 W eater Andrew Thomas Borchers CLadjs Louise, and VSooIhcrt, 
Charles Henrr Ike ^rta 3 €tlfr ZPtcck, Ilartourt Brace, 19J7 

{vr tli« tcaclirr 

5. Thompson A. R_ Hendlfooi 0} Pub'ic Sprattng, Harper, 1939 
\ teacher who has tins book onJ> has a miniature reference library 
G Holm, James N Bov fo Judge Speech Conlectf, New natforto 
Pnblishicg Companj Portland Me., 193S 

B Beferencet Concerned ^th the Teaching of Oral EngUtk 
1 An £j,^ertrtM-e Cornculunt m Bnghjk 4 Report of a Commission 
0} the \oiuf 7 iA Council of Teachers of Entltsk, W Halheld, Chair- 
man Appleton-Centurj 193S 

Chap XJCL Correctiie Work m Speech.” Suggestions as to the type^ 
ol speech error jnu might safely attempt to correct e\ en if > ou liav^ not 
had speech training 

Chap XU, “Purposes and ProWems in Teaching Communicatioa” 
Chap. XIV “Speech Eipcnences, Grades j la” 

2 Walthew Margaret “UTuls Right with America 5 >- Cfearjng 
NoL 13 (December 1940} pp 205-07 

The pchhe 'peaking dass that found aB things wrong with America was 
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challenged to attempt constrnctive thinking. Result; Much wide reading, 
much discussion, and much less cheap cynicism. 

From the English Journal (.High School Editioti) 

I. Finch, Flortense: “Wake Up and Live,” Vol. 27 (193S), pp. 136-37 
The class was given three days in which to have an adventure. The 

experiment would, “wake up” even the dullest class. 

3. McCarroll, Jessie M., and Poley, Irvin C.; “All the News and Aio 
Print: An Adaptation of the Living Newspaper,” Vol. 29 (1940), pp. 
572-76 

An amusing .program that you could adapt for an assembly. 

3, Heaton, Margaret: “The Foreground of the American Scene,” Vol. 
27 (193S), pp. 333-40 

An up-to-the-minute study of American types from radio, theater, 
books. A thoroughly interesting method of viewing the modem world. 

4. Reid, Seerley: “Hollywood Hokum — the English Teacher’s Respon- 
sibility,” Vol. 29 (1940), pp. 211-1S 

S- Crocker, Lionel: “On Teaching Public Speaking,” Vol. 29 (1940), 
pp, 219-24 

6. Roberts, Holland D., and Fo.x, Helen: “Streamlining the Forum and 
Debate,” Vol. 26 (1937), pp. 275-82 

Panel discussion in high school. 

7. Appy, Nellie; “Western Timber: The Panel in Action,” Vol. 26 
(1937). pp. Soi-03 

Read this article. Note that present-day social problems are here dis- 
cussed — with good temper. 

8. Cook, Margaret; “The Why is Plain,” Vol. 29 (1940), PP- 377-Si 
, The simple beginning of a high school’s use of film and radio. 

g. Davison, Helen G.: “Vox Pop in the Classroom,” Vol. 26 (1937), 
pp. 574-75 

Note here horv Monday morning is anything but blue. 

10. Moore, Paul: “Recording Pupils’ Speech, Vol. 30 (r94^)i PP- 
500-01 

II. Waggoner, Louise: “Conversation and Courtesy, Vol. 26 CiPS?); 

pp. 569-72 _ - o 

Note what good preparation this work is for future res en 1 
strange college or for young people in business. 
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13 HanfTl.^g, Bertli3 ‘ Grocp Ducussion of lodnnJual Rcadicg*' \oL 
33 K>- 6 73 

Reaxl An excellent tubtiogispb} 

13 Aitdason, Gertrude M “A Functional Plan for Boot Reports," 

\oL 33 (1943^ PP- X14 tS ' 

14 S oops Etncrj ‘'Oril Kngli.Ti in Life Eitua lions ” \ oL =4 CiWs)* 
FP 3 j 5 - 6 i 

*^01 steps m preparation and deJiieiy of oral matenaL Well wortlt 
reading for teachers untrained m <:peech srork. 



CHAPTER IX 


Motivating Composition in Relation to 
Pupils’ Experience 

I. WHY IS C0J>lI?0SITI03Sr WORK UNPOPULAR? 

W HEN you consider the question of composition and com- 
position assignments, several difficulties arise. You want 
to arouse interest in writing ; you want to present some problem 
that the class must solve ; you want to give just enough help to 
stimulate your pupils to work, but not enough to do the work 
for them; and you want to have variety. Every teacher, I sup- 
pose, goes that far in the analysis of her problem. If, however, 
her analysis goes no farther than I have just suggested, she may 
easily decide upon some such series of assignments as the follow- 
ing: 

1. A summer day that I enjoyed. 

3, Which is the greater hero. Hector or Achilles? 

3. An outdoor scene that filled me with — (supply an appro- 

priate word). 

4. Write a vivid description of an interesting character. 

5. (a) Keep a diary for three days; see how much you can find 
of interest to us. Or (b) report the Assembly speech given on 
Wednesday. Be accmrate. 

Wffiat do 5mu think of these five consecutive assignments ? Read 
them over and consider just what is demanded of the unskilled 
writer. You will find that in the course of five assignments he is 
asked for; (i) a narration of a whole day’s happenings; (2) an 
exposition calling for critical judgment; (3) a description of 
some natural scenery where mood should largely determine the 
selection and presentation of ail details; (4) a description of a 
person in which, presumably, external appearance is given, but 
in which, also, an attempt is made to interpret character; (5) a 
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selecfed list of Jiappening^ or a digest of what may easily ha^e 
been a wandering and feeble talb 

Iv la hardly an exags^ttLlion to say that schools still exist in 
which teachers conscientious ones too, fling out assignments not 
unsinnlar to those cited above They want variety, they want 
to keep compobiuons interesting they are busy about many 
things Very probably, too, they feel that if pupils just vrnte 
enough they may, by the trial and-eiror method, stumble upon 
some correct an^ fairly interesting way of expressing such ideas 
as they may happen to have on hand Is it not probable that a 
close relation exists between the teacher s altitude just stated and 
the pupils dislike of composition?* 

Before exanumng more desirable theme assignments than those 
listed, we might consider why composition is often presented, m 
undigested blocks of vaguely delernimed sire and kmd, or in a 
strangely jumbled sequence of assignments Other subjects have 
order and sequence ll'iy shouM composition so frequently lack 
them? Why should it not consist of carefully graded umts? 

t Alany teachers fail t» v lew their composition work as a four 
jear course hence they try to teach all things at once instead of 
budding patiently a httle at a time 

s The teacher s failure to recognize the difhciilues inherent m 
diSerent types of writing and m diS’erent tj’pes of composiUon sub* 
jects results in lU-considered and ill arranged assignments This topic 
has been so well analyzed however, by Sir Hitchcock m his Bread 
Losf Talks Oft TcacAing ComposiSzon ipp S ai) that I see no 
need for further discussion, 

3 Some teachers, apparently look upon the phj’sical act of writ 
mg a theme as the one important step in composiUon work. For 
that reason they shght or onut those essential preliminary steps 
such as arousing a desire to write, flnding sometlung worth saying, 

I ^ » sti^y ot SOM sovcnleco kuodred high-school pupils m Oatlmd, 

V, eadi pupil to rank m order of JUjhe the four five or sn 

^ Jedt lie *15 then tarrjmg Hie result of Uus qucstiontsaire 

compositKui TKM the most urwnimoosly diaHnd subject lueraturi. 
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discussing possible ways of organizing the material, determining 
upon a desirable form. 

4- Teachers forget at times that practically all assignments should 
provide the pupil with (a) a clear-cut, definite problem, (b) certain 
specific requirements that he must meet, and (c) a definite concept 
as to what would be considered a successful theme. (Does all this 
sound dogmatic? Does it suggest fettered spirits? Just wait.) 

5 . As was suggested in Chapter III, many teachers in their cor- 
rection of themes fail to make clear to the pupils by what changes 
their weak or awkward sentences may be improved. They mark a 
combination of words as “good’’ or “awkward” without giving then, 
or later, any analysis as to what is good or what makes a sentence 
weak. Perhaps the construction under consideration needs a parti- 
ciple or demands a dash or requires repetition to strengthen it; but 
unless the teacher, as skilled workman, points out just what is wrong 
and why, the poor apprentice stumbles on and, if he perseveres, dis- 
covers only by the costly trial-and-error method what might have 
been explained to him in five minutes. 

6 . Teachers are at times prone to forget the necessity for much 
repetition. A pupil learns by doing a thing until he knows how to 
do it. No one learning to drive a motor would willingly spend one 
lesson on a Ford, the next on a Buick, a third on a yacht, and a 
fourth on an airplane, though the general principle in all four is 
more or less the same. He takes a lesson on the Ford and continues 
to practice on that Ford until he learns or gives up. Far-fetched as 
it may seem, there is some slight analogy between this learning to 
drive and learning to write. Common sense dictates that a pupil 
should be confronted by much the same type of problem under 
vartmis disguises imtil he has had enough practice to improve upon 
his first efforts. If, however, you return to the five topics suggested 
at the beginning of this chapter, you will note that “Which Is the 
Greater Hero, Hector or .Achilles?” will be aided but little by prac- 
tice upon the theme “A Summer Day That I Enjoyed.” Nor will 
either contribute much to the pupils' ability to interpret through out- 
ward appearance the personality of that interesting character who is 
to be “vividly” described. 

7 . It has been proved that teachers grade compositions erratically. 
(See Chapter I.) It -will suffice to say here that a grade should be 
a more or less accurate payment given by the teacher for tangible 
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products recened frotu the pup<I If >ou conceive a grade to be a 
mark gpen to encourage or to reward con'y^tenUous efiorl, or to 
disapline bright but unruly pupils— well, >ou may still find some 
eitpcnenced teachers who will agree with jou, but think it over 

II HOW CAN YOU ORGAN IZC AND MOXIVATB COMPOSITION? 

Now let us consider what we mean by organization in composi 
tton what some sample work rmght be in "various grades, and 
what dd\antages seem to arise from an organized senes of assign- 
ments that are lacking in the older, more haphazard method 
Many teachers used to ha^e some such sketchy arrangement for 
the distribution of their work as the one p%en below 

litonday Drill day (GramniaT, sentence construction, etc) Cotn- 
posiUons handed in 
Tuesday Itankoe 

■Wednesday Oral day Current events. 

Thursday Jjanhoe 

Friday Dictation spelbng, discussion of Mondays compositions 

Such a program had it is true, certain advantages Oral dial's 
Were not crowded out literature did not absorb so large an 
amount of time that drill "was forgotten, spelling and dictation 
found a place in the high school program But the disadvantages 
of this mechanical division of subject matter far outweighed lU 
advantages Under this sj-s em it was almost impossible to ebmi 
Date the old conception of the recitation period (a time for telling 
the teacher what the pupil had learned) and to make each class 
tnerely a conUtmalion of the learning process 

Today many schools teach hterature one semesteE (literature 
requiring much written work), and composition another (coni'- 
position supplemented by much outside reading) One advantage 
of this division m those schools where free textbooks are supplied 
IS that by alternating the classes — for example, three sophomore 
composition sections and two sophomore hterature sections the 
fust semester — fewer sets of books are required, and therefore a 
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greater variety of texts may be purchased. This division of com- 
position and literature into different semesters, however, is 
adopted because it is convenient for teachers and economical of 
books rather, perhaps, than because it is in itself ideal. A sis- or a 
four-week period spent upon literature alternating wath a six- 
or a four-week period of composition is, probably, the more popu- 
lar arrangement where funds will permit or where pupils buy 
their own texts. The advantages of shorter units are these ; They 
allow concentration upon one problem in composition or comple- 
tion of a piece of literature plus the necessary preparation and 
collateral reading; they also avoid the quite possible monotony 
of a whole semester devoted to writing, while they provide suf- 
ficiently frequent practice to keep pupils in the writing habit. 

What would be a specimen-organized, carefully motivated com- 
position series ? I shall give several in illustration, but remember, 
these series are merely illustrative and are in no sense ideal, for 
they are not made with some specific class in mind, a class that 
is working upon some definite problem. If you attempt to use 
one of them and find that it does not fit your class, just recall 
how seldom you are able to step into a store and walk out in a 
perfectly fitting suit. Usually some alterations are necessary, and 
these alterations make all the difference between a successful and 
an unsuccessful purchase. An assignment shoidd be even more 
delicately fitted to the class — an abbreviation here, an enlarge- 
ment there, an added series to give a broadening effect somewhere 
else. 

A. Motivation jor Freshman Work in Sense Impression 

Miss Ida Wintsch, head of the high-school English Department 
in White Plains, New York, has been working upon an experi- 
ment with her freshman class that wiU, I hope, eventually be 
recorded in the English Joiirtial or elsewhere. Convinced that sen- 
tence sense had not been inculcated through the old-form theme 
assignment, and interested in the device, sketched in Chapter III, 
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for developing discrimination in the choice of words, she worked 
out a logical and interesting series of assigmtients These were 
so sequenced that a pupil tried practically the same problem, dis 
guised slightly three times hence by the Ihirtl time he had some 
possibilities of success The following assignments are not identi 
cal with those presented by ^liss Winlsch, but are made m the 
spirit of her experiment and are modeled upon her work 


rrvE sENtri-ncE themes (sense impressions) for fuesiimejI 


First Day 

I Procedure £acfa pupil upon arrival in class was given a 
nmneographed sheet to be inserted in his notebook This sheet pro* 
vided a basis for class discussion and an assignment for the next 
day s work (In an introductory paragraph the problem to be con 
sidered each daj — some aspect of vivid tellmg — was discussed) 
The introductory paragraph on the mimeographed sheet contained 
questtons as to the way we receive impressions pointed out that 
most of our information concerning the world about us comes 
through one of our five senses and suggested that certain words 
like ertsp salty ghttenttg undulating ticlvtty, thundering, pun 
gent since they appeal to some one sense make 3 description moiw 
Vivid and real to the audience than that description could be if the 
ideas were given without an appeal to eye ear, taste, touch, smell 
Then followed a brief list of words under each of the senses 


a. S ght — stitfering sparkling etc 
h. Hearing — snarling muttfring whispering etc. 
c- Touch'— i Jiiety prickly etc 
d. Taste — salty sour acid etc 
e Smell — stale pungent spicy etc 


After this list were three or four sentences indicating just what con 
Crete advantages arise from specific terms (For example, the 
lighted match is perfectly understandable but the blue spurt of 
3 lighted match gives the same fact more picturesquely ) After 
pupils considered these terms and added many more words to the 
list given pupils read through the first assignment in the unit * 

vr you would Bad the loIktniaE as^igaiacnts dull or interesting 

to ! i3cpending upon the way they were presented TeaeJung 

o largely upon the personality of the teacher that it takes courase 
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2. Assignment. Write five sentences, making each one an appeal 
to one of the senses, and arranging them in the order listed above; 
sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell. You have succeeded if (a) each 
sentence makes us see clearly or feel keenly the scene or the ex- 
perience that you describe, and (b) if each group of words is a 
complete sentence, properly terminated. Look for your subjects and 
predicates. (This injunction would be repeated daily.) For example, 
to what sense would you appeal most strongly in each of the fol- 
lowing situations: passing a sawmill, a popcorn stand, a flower shop; 
crossing a city street in heavy fog; wading in a muddy brook; get- 
ting breakfast in camp? Choose what you know and can picture. 
The five sentences need not be coimected in thought. 

Second Day 

1. Procedure. Sheets were passed out- again stressing sense ap- 
peal. Adjectives and -ing forms of the verb (probably gerunds and 
participles are unfamiliar terms) were particiflarly stressed. Then 
an example of the kind of theme desired was suggested. If you go 
nutting in the early morning you (a) see the russet leaves, (b) hear 
the faint twittering of birds, (c) touch the prickly burrs, (d) taste 
the oily meat of the nuts, (e) smell the crushed mint under foot. 
After these suggestions, the class built these- ideas into sentences. 
Here a new problem arose. Cormectives became necessary, and a 
list was made including such as before dawn, as the sttii rose, then, 
next, soon, but, for, later, after. These are, of course, time-sequence 
connectives. Pupils were asked to volunteer other situations that 
might be fruitful for sense appeal, and were encouraged to choose 
original topics. As a suggestion for the less original, however, the 
following topics were mentioned as possible: sugaring off, a beach 
supper, football in the mud, rowing in a strong -wind. 

2. Assignment. Write five sentences, each appealing to one of 
the senses and in the order listed. These five are to be on a con- 
nected topic. When you have written them, read them aloud. Kotice 
(a) if the appeal to the senses is vivid; (b) if each word adds to 

to generalize any plan and suggest it as desirable procedure. Imagine this plan 
in the hands of iliss Slurdstone. Each suggestion, would fall of its own weight. 
Imagine it in the hands of Sir James Barrie. We would soar w-ith him. Imagine 
it with G. B. S. We would tremble at our own stupidities, but what an imet- 
pected yet exhilarating experience it might be! After this apology for presenting 
a plan that falls dead without the lift of an imaginative teacher, I shall give 
the assignments that might possibly follow' such a beginning. 
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the unpccbSion , (c> if your connectiies are smooth and well used, 
(d) if each statement is a well-made sentence 


Third Day 

If Procedure Again sheets were passed The introductory para- 
graph stressed the fact that the Lind of person who sees a sight 
largely determines what is seen Then the Question was asked 
What one sentence can you make for each person listed below that 
will illustrate the fact just stated? A puddle in the middle of Park 
Street might be (a) an annoyance to the high-school girl in her 
new slippers, (b) a pleasure to the little boy in his new rubber 
boots, (c) a danger to the football placer on crutches, (d) an mter- 
estmg bird bath to the naturahst Before sentences were made in 
class, under the headings Girl, Little Boy, Football Boy, Naturalist, 
words were listed ihai might appropriately describe that puddle as 
it ’was Mcwfd. by different ejes 

2 Assignment W rite ten sentences, five for each, in which the 
same event was experienced by two different people with different 
points of view Make each of the five sentences appeal to the senses 
Follow the order given before » 


After these three assignments, the next three mimeographed 
sheets passed to the pupils dealt with description of one object 
familiar to all the class— a near-by lake,n park, a range of moun- 
tains, an expanse of ocean, a prairie— that in itself was large 
enough to have varied moods and varied aspects under different 
c matic conditions These various possible aspects were sug- 
g«ted, and words listed as they were volunteered by the H/iis 
mat would suggest, through appeal to the senses, this scene under 
conditions {gleaming, angrily rumbling, rtppUng, lap- 
fishy, or tawny, rugged, rough, barren, wind-tossed). 
hince the five sentences were to be connected description, the 
necessary connectives were discussed and listed, and the dif- 
ference pointed out between the kind used m narration and the 

With a very five-sentence themes (or the entire term 

I should use the assignment as ave^ v" "> average group 

da>t the dasa has attrmnrni You will note that for three successive 

Class nas attempted the problem under slightly mrrtnl form 
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kind used here in description. The list would include such space- 
sequence words as farther on, directly below me, nearer, above, 
turning to the right, to the east. All of these words were drawn 
from the pupils in answer to the question: How can you help 
your reader to follow you? Then the class were assigned a five- 
sentence theme describing the scene now familiar to all. The 
pupils were asked to select some one condition (storm, calm, 
moonlight, severe cold) and to make their descriptions as vivid as 
possible, each of the five sentences appealing to one of the five 
senses in the order given before. After all had presented the same 
scene imder different conditions, the pupils were confronted with 
the new problem of describing a scene strange to some of the 
class in terms that the readers could understand. To lead the 
class to making similes and metaphors — or, rather, to lead the 
class to use their imaginations and to project themselves into the 
mind of someone else — a series of problems was proposed": How 
would you describe an orange to an Esldmo who had never seen 
one ? How would you describe a snowball to a boy from Louisiana 
who did not know snow? The class saw the possibilities of 
“a ball like snow but the color of the sun,” “a ball like cotton 
but cold as ice,” and were determined to go on concocting strange, 
Honne-like figures. But perhaps it is wiser to restrain them later 
than to curb this first enjoyment in released imagination. 

Each one was then asked to find a scene familiar to him but 
unfamiliar to some of the class. By appealing to the five senses, 
the %vriter was to translate this scene so that it might be keenly 
realized by all. An orange orchard, Portland Street after rain, 
early morning in the Green Mountains, were suggested. As a 
conclusion to these exercises in description, the following assign- 
ment was made : In ten sentences, five .each, show us two con- 
trasting scenes, contrasting because of the different conditions 
under which you see them. As before, be sure that each sentence 
appeals to one of the five senses, and in the order given. Choose 
what you like but make it something that you have really wit- 
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Assignment Come to class t\ith 3 clear, complete statement 
(150-word limit) concerning one of the following topics or A similai 
topic of your own choosing Play fajr> Don’t select too eaiy a one 
for >onrscif 

I. What IS a dictionary? WTiat are its uses? 

3 llliat IS the Readers' Gtadef What are its uses? 

3 What are the functions of our student-body officers? 

Bring to class alto a problem about which we could write, and 
l>e ready to \oIunteer information concerning tt To lave time, put 
jour problem on the front hoard (sign your natiic) as you enter 
the class 

Wben these brief, simple assignments have been successfully 
earned out, such a cpectacular problem as the folJowjrg’ one 
might be given to conclude the six weelvs’ Unit of worb 

Asstgnrnent. Decide upon something that jou can malvc and 
make it, be ready to telf us clearly, if the class is interested to 
know, how you made it These objects may be placed upon the 
shelves and tables about the room In order that jour eitplanAtion 
may be as clear and as brief as possible, write it out This paper 
mil be handed in (Of course sutb an assignment must be given 
far enough m advance so that sufficient time shall elapse betvreen 
the first mention of the problem and the day for the di^lay at the 
finished object) ^^^en you come into class, look over the objects 
and determine what ones interest you most By vote we shall decide 
what ones are to be explained * 

In a later composition unit more difficult problems should be 
presented, such, for example, os clear explanations of the Boy 

1 Mi&s Catolme GoHfr, Kasi Hereford, Cona^clKut, reported tfiat when sach 
an was given, three ot her tjais centnved an almost perfect airport 

with electric sevrchlieht, tiay airplaBcs, Jiangarj, etc. The interest ta the ilass, 
the clarrty qI the esplaJiatJOiis, and, the gemimc eiijo>ment of the group, con* 
vinced her that the tjme iietl ^pent 

An Oallaad High School boy. OaUand California, found his fir^t success, 
and cons^uenUy his first interest m EsgUsh, when be si as encouraged to per- 
orm a ^einitaJ eapenaaent before the class and to egptain it Of course mere 
busywotk should be asmded, but teacher, oI English would do «,eU to tie their 
*ork to the u%e mtercsta ijf thtir pupil^ 
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Scouts organization or the organization of the Camp Fire Girls, 
the Junior Red Cross, the local Rainbow Club. As a rule pupils 
insist that they dislike exposition. After a time you will probably 
discover that much of the difficulty in and the dislike for exposi- 
tion has arisen because, in the past, there has been too little oral 
preparation carried on b3'- the teacher and class together. It is no 
easy thing to organize material, even familiar material, and much 
time should be spent in showing a class (1) how to collect ideas, 
(2) what to do with them, (3) how to make a working skeleton 
from which to write, and (4) how to articulate the different parts 
of an exposition. (See Air. Hitchcock’s Bread Loaf Talks on 
Teaching Composition and AI. Bezard’s Aly Class in Composi- 
tion.') Alany a theme that will never be written might to advan- 
tage be worked out in skeleton. You, as chief mechanic, must 
show your apprentices how clarity and order can be obtained. 
Together, j'ou working at the board as secretary, you and the 
class should build up a topic. One that I have often used merely 
as a class exercise is based upon this introductory sentence: 
“Fire-fighting in cities has undergone most drastic changes since 
the days of my great-great-grandfather.” The pupils, probably 
accustomed to a modern city fire department, can, through their 
imaginations, their reading, their occasional visits to small towns 
or camps, build with the teacher’s aid a first rough scaffold upon 
the board. It might resemble this one : 

SKELETON FOR A THEME 0>: FIRE-FIGHTTXG IX CITIES 

1. Aleighbors with pots, pans, buckets run to the fire. 

2. Meigfabors, suppUed with buckets, run to the fire. 

3. Some of the tomispeople, organized into a bucket brigade, run 
to the fire and pass buckets of water to the btxming building. 

4. -An organized volunteer group with hose and handcart run to 
the fire. (A shed is necessarj' for the cart and hose. City water has 
replaced the old W'ell or pump system.) 

5. Paid firemen with horse-drawn fire engine drive to the fire. 
(Firehouse necessarj-. Chemicals used.) 
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6 Paid firemen with automohUe equipment go to the fire* (Fire 
department is now housed m a more elaborateljr equipped biuldmg 

j\fter topics hate been jotted on the hoards and the steps 
have been discussed to determine srhether or not they are logical , 
another quesPon arises If one were omtmg upon this topic, of 
what length should the theme be^ Could the matenal be given m 
a piaragraph, a five-hundred-word theme, a booV? The reason, 
of course, for such a discussion is in part to show the pupil that 
length IS a variable matter depending entirely upon treatment* 
But also It IS necessary to illustrate that in justice to the subject, 
the importance of any phase of an idea must determine the 
amount of space given it Often in pupiLs’ themes, not the im- 
portance of the phase but the inclination of the writer deter- 
Runes the relative length of the different parts Three-fourths of 
a paper is spent in beginning while the rest of the material is 
compressed into a mere summary 

It would be wise to sketch for the el a ss, how this topic, fixe- 
fighting, might be treated in one sentence, in one paragraph, or 
even, if one knew enough about it, m a book Then another prob* 
lera. aivies If the varvwws twpvcs sketched tyn the hoard are va he 
treated m one theme, how are these different topics, each foUow- 
iDg the other chronologically, to be smoothly connected so that 
the theme does not sound like a mere listing of inventions? Of 
course the two words then and next present themselves. What 
else? On the board, volunteered by the class and the teacher, 
would be hiled such expressions of tune sequence as the fob 
lowing 

The next slq» . . A few years later . . • 

Following the ... Then , . 

Shortly after ... Improving upon ... 

rievelc^iissg from , , 

^The nasuni (,,r chsuosiaa « f»srfy tmfaTnttur tc>p*c »re two one i* 

net 11^ xaitcnA some pupS in ihe room may want to use later on, and, 
second, one it slio*Tiig ■ daa how nmeh mote uaJoimatioQ the person 
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The teacher might or might not use parts of the outline for 
class writing, depending entirely upon the interest and knowledge 
of the class. In either case she should see that for the following 
assignments work is demanded requiring preparation similar to 
that illustrated in this skeleton. Why spend a day upon the topic 
of fire-fighting if the theme is never to be written? Because 
if they have built one skeleton under supervision, the pupils are 
better prepared to build one of their own and are also better 
prepared to appreciate and to criticize their own and their neigh- 
bors’ themes intelligently. 

But the topics so far suggested leave untouched what is today 
undoubtedly your most fruitful field for expository speech or 
writing. In this age, dominated by scientific interest, you would 
do well ( I ) to discover the scientific knowledge of your group ; 
(2) to profess keen interest in what they know; (3) to attempt 
to stimulate them so that they will supplement their knowledge 
by simple readings, questions and observation; (4) to increase 
the scope of their interest by suggesting or by professing your 
ignorant curiosity about some related topic. For example, if you 
are near an airport, the radio beam provides a fascinating topic 
that calls for clear oral exposition, board illustration, reading, 
and, finally, offers material for an excellent, clear-cut scientific 
paper that, if well done, can be used in pamphlet form in your 
library to inform the ignorant. In the same way you can lead 
pupils to consider mankind’s war on insects ; the termite, the 
potato bug, the mosquito, the beetle in our forests.^ Outside your 
classroom windows the world is teeming with admirable exposi- 
tory topics — ^if you have but the wisdom to use them. The electric 
light, the radio, the mysteries of the garage, the general science 

has in his mind and half knows than he himself supposes. It is always difincult 
to get pupils to use what they know or to look into their own minds to find 
what is there. 

1 Probably Hans Zinsser’s Rats, Lice, and History is much too sophisticated 
for your sophomores, but an article in the National Geographic Magazine might 
form an admirable basis upon which some boy or girl whose own basement 
is attacked by termites or whose garden is overrun by insects could learn how 
to observe and recount what that observation seemed to reveal. 
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laboratory or kitcbeo (if regarded as the domain of a dietitian 
rather than of a mere cook) the stars at night and the lenses 
through ■which we regard them the hospital laboratories >¥101 
their blood tests and serums — all these topics and many more 
offer a field for oral and written exposition And too, these topics 
may ser¥e to correlate the English class with the pupils outside 
activities and interests Any of these topics will lead the pupd 
into nonfiction reading He will skim magazines hunt out a fact 
in a textbook consult the encj clopedia, ask. adults about his 
topic What are jou doing for him? Teaching him jn speech and 
m reading to interest himself in ideas to speak and read like an 
intelligent adult 

If you feel j ourself inadequately equipped some such simple 
text as Frederick Houk Lawss Scicitce m literature will provide 
JOU with information suggestions and bibliography Perhaps you 
reseat such excursions outside >our chosen field of English Re* 
member you are not teaching English composition You are 
teaching live twentieth-century boys and girls Find their inter 
ests lead them to magazines and simply written books cntUivate 
their powers of thinking and their ability for organizing material 
m -nhich they and their age can be interested As a young teacher 
you will at first tend to teach your pet theories about compost 
tion But remember that he most important principle m com 
position teaching is this You must see Vo it that your students 
have adequate cargo for both their ora! and written themes 
If the cargo js adequate you have a foundation upon which 
to build Without adequate cargo composition becomes a farce 
an empty lormabty, receiving and mentmg the weary contempt 
accorded it by many of our intelUgeat pupils in many of our 
present-day high schools 

C Preparation jor Short Story Writing 

Even at the risk of being monotonously repetitious I mean to 
suggest one last senes assignment in composition for junior or 
senior work Whether or not we apprQ\e of attempting in high 
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school anything so technically difficult as the writing of shott 
stories, the demand for them is insistent. We have' school maga- 
zines, yearbooks, and short-story contests such as those sponsored 
by the Scholastic Magazine. High-school pupils are interested in 
this, their favorite form of reading, and desire to print better 
original stories than those appearing in the magazine of some 
rival school. Whether or not you think the form too difficult, in 
high school short stories are both read and written. 

In connection with wide reading and discussion of short stories, 
I have with amazement heard inexperienced teachers, blandly 
tmconscious of the difficulty of the assignment, ask pupils to 
produce an entire, finished story in three days, or a week, or for 
the next class meeting. Such an assignment, if it is not based 
upon ignorance alone, is certainly based upon the conviction 
that there is no teachable technique connected with the short 
story. But if you yourself do not hold that conviction, and wish 
to give definite aid, how might you go about it ? 

Of course here writing must be preceded by wide reading and 
discussion, wide reading definitely motivated, and discussion 
which concerns itself with more discriminating comment than 
the unpleasantly familiar “I didn’t admire the man, but I’d like 
to be just like the girl in the story”; “I didn’t mind it; it was 
easy to read.” 

You want, of course, to lead your class to some appreciation 
of what makes a story good or poor. How ? First, in the stories 
read, you must begin slowly and with much repetition to stress 
one point in technique, then another. It is, of course, necessary 
to keep the story interest paramount, but the average high-school 
pupil, surprised to discover how much underlies story reading 
and story writing, follows the work with genuine interest. 

Perhaps the first thing that you must decide, if it is not decided 
for you, is the type of textbook that you need — a historical one, 
devoted largely to Poe, Hawthorne,.and Stevenson, or one repre- 
senting the work of modern authors. I should advise the latter if 
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^our purpose is to lead >our outgoing pupils into the habit of 
reading good magazines, lor names such as Wifliur Daniel Steele, 
Charles Caldwell Dobie, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Lord Dunsony, 
and Ben Ames Williams, found both in the text and in the maga* 
zines, wiU form a helpful bridge between class and the outside 
world 

After the textbook has been read understandingly, with discus- 
sion ’ of mood, ume, methods of character presentation, point of 
\jew, underl>ing idea, method of repetihon to drive home the 
main idea, the time baa come for writing Naturally it is unwise 
to introduce more than one principle at a lime, for piiptls, having 
slid over the surface of stories in all their previous reading, hnd, 
perhaps, that they are learning how to read fiction for the first 
time, hence the number of items stressed must be increased 
slowly One reward, however, for this dehberate study — always 
mterestmg work because of the class absorption in the Slones 
themselves — is the pupils’ growing respect for the art of vrrilmg 
and their increasing sensitiveness to impbcation and suggestion 
in literature 

A short-story senes of assignments m composition might be 
planned as follows Their order should, of course, be determined 
largely by the interest of the class and by the t^TC of stones 
read * 

D Mottvatfon for Juntor^Simor U’ork tn the Short Story 

I Assignment Choose a setting with which joU are familiar, 
one that suggests m itself gaiety, mystery, elegance, crudity, whole- 

^ tlie tjrevity and clarity Itus discui,sii,ii la made dangrrouslv dog- 

matic iQ toncp but cl course in reality do two teachers would present matenal 
in the same way even tboush they agreed as It, the procedure necessary and ihe 
objectives desired 

will find in DtxtloptKz Foj.tr by Luclla S Cook a chapter 

ttitJJed ‘Planning and tVriLing a Story” In jt are somulaiuig suggestions for 
awatenme mterest in stones and slory technique The section* on "Sejeeting a 
btory Idea *nd ♦‘Leveloping a Plot into a Story" are particularly useful 
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some out-of-doors, solemnity, or solid comfort. In not more than 
two-thirds of a page present it to us so that we feel from the descrip- 
tion the mood that you wish us to realize. Avoid telling us what we 
should feel, but so picture the scene that of necessity we grasp 
your mood. 

Procedure. 1. Read to the class some contrasting settings. Then 
suggest how important are the choice of details and the elimination 
of other details that, even though true, do not contribute to the 
impression desired. With one of the descriptions it might be well 
to question as to what undoubtedly existed in the actual scene that 
is not mentioned by the author. Mext suggest the importance of the 
type of word, showing on the board and building up with class aid 
some such distressing hst as this: 

SCENE TO EXPRESS -WRONG TONE EIGHT TONE 

Solemnity frizzled reverberations 

Crudity diaphanous greasy 

Mystery plumped glided 

2. At the next meeting have these papers (assigned before) ex- 
changed and read aloud in groups of five. Those pronounced best 
would then be read to the whole class and discussed for their vir- 
tues and for their possible improvements. To help the poorer pupils 
it might be well to have some member of each group analyze the 
kind of failure found in the less successful papers and then have 
the class and the teacher discuss why certain words or details omitted 
or added changed the atmosphere, and weakened or strengthened 
the impression desired. (It is, of course, necessary to work care- 
fully here, for pupils are sensitive.) 

After sufficient work has been done -with these attempted back- 
grounds so that the majority of the class have been reasonably suc- 
cessful, it is time to attack the second group of assignments. 

2. Assignment. Record three characteristic actions of three dif- 
ferent people whom you see before the next meeting of the class. 
Decide why you term these actions characteristic rather than just 
accidental or -chance motions. Go over the stories read and select 
from them some five examples for class discussion, showing how 
■writers identify characters by some movement, action, or expression- 
much as Homer identified them by a descriptive epithet. 

Procedure. In class have these papers discussed in groups; then 
have those characteristics chosen by each group as the most signifi- 
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cant and interesting reported to the class for general discussion. 
Attempt to emphasize the superiority of skoutrtg o\cr telUng a trail 

in character ‘ t. r 

a Assigiunent Take the setting just finished, or another it 
>ou prefer, and put a suitable character into it m characteristic 
poi^ This ml] be a photograph, not a moving picture 

Procedure i Discuss agam the term ‘characteristic gesture 
or pose, ladicatmg how necessary are those bits of observation 
which show us a character 3 use of hands, eyebrows, shoulders Read 
from several authors to illustrate this point It might be vrell to 
sketch on the board with suggestions from the class how some vvelb 
known figure could be given (the shady courthouse steps in sum 
met and the figure of the sheriff, the basement steps of the school- 
house and the janitor restmg there after school , the windy street 
cortier and the newsboy who stands there at five o clock-). 

3 Have the class observe in some of the stones read the way m 
which not only the ideas expressed but the very words are care- 
fully adjusted to each character so that they are subtly permeated 
with his own personality To illustrate this fact read brief selections 
from familiar stories, perhaps from Mr John Russell’s "Jetsam” 
in the talk of the beachcomber and the reduced gentleman, or again 
in his story The Fourth Man,” for here each character stands out 
diitmct m every gesture and word* After such a discussion, the 
class will realize what is confrontmg them in the following assign- 
ment 

4 Assignment Take two contrasting characters (for example, 
a small boy and hts aunt, a football player and the pnnapal, n 
high school girl and the dean of girls, an inexperienced clerk and a 
well to-do shopper; whom you think you can understand and see 
clearly Jt would probably be wise to base your work upon some 
two people whom you know Rudd up a bnel dialogue between the 

1 An ocTa^onal quotation from a poor suUior — such, for example as the 
quotation from Hvold Bell Wright used by Mr X.eonacd in his £wriilnil 
Frtnaptes of Teaching iCredieg and LUeftUute p aa^-wull if aiial>zed show 
tlcaiVy tlie empUness amt vagueness reaulLuig irom lade of concrete image or 
action On the other hand, the tiny incident of the dog a slinking out of sight 
when Dtinstan entered the breakfast room f^iidr Jf artier y to be secureJy 

fastened m the minds of all upperclass students, 

in Gerould G H,, and Ba>h, C HrpreieniaUve Short ytorier 

The Fcmnh Man'’ in filirtielecs, E R Signtfiiant Contemporary Slones 
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two, interspersed with tiny bits of physical description so that we 
not only see and know a great deal about them but realize the con- 
trast sharply and see the charatcer of each. 

Upon the class success or failure in this work depends the 
amount of invention the teacher must display here in contriving 
various e.\ercise 3 of the type already suggested before allow^ing 
the class to begin work upon the final product. A short story is a 
kind of writing in wdiich a pupil can take great pride ; but that 
pride and enjoyment are somewhat dissipated, if not altogether 
destroj'ed, when the unskilled writer attempts original work with- 
out preliminary practice and suggestion. ^t^Tiat he is doing here 
in this preliminary work serves as a series of warming-up e.ver- 
cises quite comparable to the trackman’s e.xercise before a race. 
How* long this trial writing should continue must be determined 
by the teacher’s time and interest, by the interest of the class, 
and fay the class impatience to begin in earnest upon “the” storj% 
But not until sufficient training has been given so that the pupils 
can succeed to some degree is it wise to concentrate upon the 
final product, the climax of the unit’s work.*^ 

Some teachers use situation pictures such as one finds on the 
cover of the Saturday Rveiitng Post, and suggest that their pupils 
draw' stories from them. To this practice, however, there are two 
objections. 

1. The people pictured are almost always slightly caricatured, so 
that a story based upon them would tend to picture types rather 
than individuals, the kind of generalized wxiting that the teacher is 
trjdng to avoid. 

2. The situations often suggest love stories, and while high-school 
pupils might possibly cope wnth this t3rpe of tale in a Penrod spirit, 

r Miss Mabel I. Rich (whose --1 Study of the Types of Literature you will 
find to be an invaluable mine 01 information to draw upon during your first 
years of teaching) has been successful in obtaining excellent plots for short 
stories and for one-act plays from newspaper clippings. Each pupil secures a 
usable clipping; the germ of the story contained in it is discussed, and the 
pupil develops this embryo into a finished play or tale. 
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their attempts are, more frequently, a combination of inanity and 
moving picture emotion that no one could call good, judged by any 
knonn standard 

Probably a Mord of uaming as to the \cry real difficulty of wtiU 
iiig a story based primarily upon a love motive lo contrast to 
the comparative simplicity of telling a story based ui>on plot or 
upon an analysis of some less complicated emotion (a boy^s fear 
of bis father, a girl s struggle because she feels berscU unwanted 
in her home, a child s jealousy of the new baby) 'will guide the 
class an ay Irom failure 


the storv 

First Assignment \£ter each pupil has decided upon the main 
madent of his storj it is mse — ^in order to insure a coherent plot, 
some visualization of the characters and a defimie knowledge of the 
selling — to make some such assignment as the following 

I Hand m a thumbnaiJ sketch {150 lo 200 words) of the whole 
plot lYou as teacher should save the pupil from discouragement by 
discovering structural weaknesses before he has labored long over 
a plot which It IS imposvible for him to devTlop successfully ] 

3 Hand in a two sentence summary giiing the cbsrAcler and the 
most stnkmg physical attribute of each of your mam figures. (VoU 
should try to make the characters ‘ come aliv e” in the pupil s nimd ] 
3, In not more than five sentences make the selling of jour story 
dear to us [You can often save 3 rather good plot from seenung 
improhabihiy by a change of setting ] 

The^ preliminary sketches are, presumably, not to be used in 
the final draft, hut are merely further Harming up exercises 

Procedure While each pupil is working upon these problems, it 
13 well to stress once more the art of omission, compression, and 
rapid beginning It has become a by^vo^d m my own classes, '‘Don't 
begin with Adam'' lor the average student, whether in high school 
or college, tends to begin with Adam” and trace the relaPonsbip 
down to Herbert Hoover before he can discuss the latter with a 
clear conscieiice If, again, a aumher of welf-done stones are con- 
sidered in the light of what has been left unsaid, the pupil will 
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probably grasp the idea of implying situations and relationships. 
He will also find out the advantages of arousing interest at once. 
The time scheme of a story, the summary telling, the use of re- 
tardation, should again be recalled. This type of work is especially 
valuable, for the knowledge of how and where to compress, where 
to omit, and how and where to e.vpand story material mil improve 
student waiting more obviously than any other one device. 

Final Assignment. When the teacher and class have together 
reconsidered these topics, and, through conferences, the teacher has 
discovered that the pupil has a plot and a set of characters offering 
him some chance of success, the individual work begins. Laboratory 
periods for individual conferences, laboratory periods for group read- 
ing and comparison of parts in the first rough draft, and laboratory 
periods for quiet revision should follow. 

At last when the final product is handed in, it is not a short story 
conceived, born, matured, written, between class periods, but is the 
fruit of some six weeks' work spent in reading, studying, and discuss- 
ing short stories, and in writing preliminary sketches. The actual 
amount of wTiting is not very great but, as in the earlier units of 
composition sketched, each part of the work is thoroughly under- 
stood before any ■writing is attempted, for all of it is based upon 
class discussion. This method centers the interest upon one problem 
at a time and repeats each problem often enough so that succe^ 
is made possible, or at least so that entire failure may be avoided. 
A reasonably good pattern is provided, but individual invention is 
counted upon to supply original material. 

HI. WHEAT IS GAUMED THROUGH THIS TYEE OF ORGAHIZA- 
TlOiSr AND CAREFUU MOTIVATION? 

As I see it, the advantages in this unit plan are twofold : first, 
it defines clearly w'hat is to be done, thus eliminating discourage- 
ment and waste effort; second, it permits intelligent class criti- 
cism and recognition by the class of those eff'orts that are suc- 
cessful. When the sense impressions, the expositions, or the stories 
are completed, the group method of reading them and of present- 
ing the best for general class discussion provides each story or 
sketch with an. interested audience, gives some student criticism 
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to each writer, Taj's a fouadation for critical judgment, and makes 
easy a 'flection for general class discussion * 

In these three dissimilar senes, gl^ en as ilJustraUons of care- 
fully organized and adequately motivated work, jou will note 
the unportance of 


I Oral discussion 
3 Board work 

3 Pattern assignments wwLed out in rl-igg 
4- Discussion of transition mth ’^peafic words suggested 
5 Definite requirements 

e Onginal material encouraged, but suggestions pronded for the 
iinima.ginaU\e 

usual pedagogical term for this work is. I believe, prevision 
It IS the act of fore=e-i=g what difficulties* may confront the 
writer, and of inventing preliminary exercises to insure the pupil 
agai^t unnecessarj and discouraging errors Such prevasion seems 
intelligent, does it not? 

Do« the work seem loo prescnbed, too cabined, caged, con- 
^^J)o JOU feel that boj-s and girb should be given greater 

At present m high school much excellent wriUng is done. But 
when one wi^iders the great bulk of composition teachiug carried 
nL . 1^1,“ excellence of the writing 

impresses one, 

Te «Ln L T r worth-while contentsrare not 

SL undl^M ? exception^e r;ile And 

teachers who nr^ schools where the some 

•ilia compo^Uon poorlj, often Ulogically, are 

method almost 

pupiu are laotlang for iihrrt 

gtoup coEiiidetftl by the lea^h^ tbo$e papers recommended by the 

trratrd by Lu *>* »>«n 
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giving skillfully planned, intelligently presented courses in litera- 
ture. Literature can, to a certain extent, be counted upon to teacb 
itself ; composition, as you will learn later, must be taught. These 
various suggestions as to organization and motivation are made 
in the hope of bringing order out of what in some schools might 
almost be termed chaos repetitiously presented for four years. 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

If it is passible, try presenting your plans to a group of students 
or to other members of your college class. By so doing you will 
realize some of the problems confronting the high-school teacher, 
and will discover a little concerning your own strength and weak- 
ness. Before attempting these exercises, read a number of the refer- 
ences listed at the end of this chapter. 

1. Plan a twenty-minute introductory discussion in which you 
teach the principles underlying description, description written from 
a stationary point of view. Take one scene. Choose it carefully for 
its familiarity and for its richness in detail. Above all, be interest- 
ing, logical, and terse. Write out your plan, and at the end of your 
paper enumerate just what you have tried to do. Recall the prin- 
ciples of oblique teaching. What mechanics have you stressed? What 
drill have you given upon choice of words? 

2. Write three assignments plus the introductory discussion in the 
classroom for. a high-school class (specify the year). Make them 
follow logically the introduction discussed in i. At the end of the 
paper, list the principles taught directly or stressed obliquely. 

3. Plan an introductory classroom discussion in which you illus- 
trate various ways in which the reader can be informed of moving 
or changed point of view. This time, see if both incorrect and correct 
examples cannot be included, so that the class may discover for itself 
the principles that you wish to illustrate. Write out briefly your 
discussion and give the examples used. At the end of the discussion, 
list the steps by which you conveyed your information. Be interest- 
ing — even amusing, if possible. State what oblique teaching was 
attempted. 

4. Make three assignments that have for their purpose the arous- 
ing of interest in accurate observation. Remember that most pupils 
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ha%e forty minutes vihich they should devote to English in addition 
to the class recitation period, hence it is always wise that actual 
woth of some land should accompany any assignment ’Mere looking 
wall probably lead to no preparaUoo at all Indicate m each case 
what the classroom procedure ^all be for each day 

5 Plan an introductory discussion and three assignments that 
hav e lor their purpose a brief naixativ e in which la) ehmination of 
all but the most essential facts and (b) the reaching of a definite 
conclusion in the last sentence are demanded iVnecdotes, fables, 
jokes, might be useful to you Remember that training the good taste 
of pupiL* IS one of the English teacher s numerous tesponsihilittes 

6 Plan three assignments which could occur in the process of 
leaching dialogue that wall (a) review form, (b) call for varied Mtd 
verbs (c) stress the necessity of interpolated brief description of 
the characters and (d) remind the pupils that conversation (to 
have any significance) must reveal the character of the speaker 

7 In undertaking informal discussion or debate, sketch a plan for 
nine meetings This material need not be presented m detail but 
each step should be a logical advance over the preceding one Re- 
member that this IS informal debate Content concerns you more 
than the etiquette of formal debating 

After preparing one or more of these suggested exercises, ask 
jourself these questions concerniog them fa) Have I been riear? 
(b) Have I been interesting? (c) Have I built logically? (d) Would 
the majority of the students "want to undertake what I have sug- 
gested? 

SUGGESTED READINGS 
A Rrferences }or Your Oven Outdance 
t Conrad Joseph Th« N$gger of the AarcMrttj, pp xi xw 
This Preface gives perfect expressioii to its writePs creed It deserves 
many readings 

a Brown, RoUo TU nnlcr's Art, Harvard University Press, igji, 
PP 193 209 and 34 7$ 

The fiisv selEction gives He Maupassant’s theories concerning the novel, 
theories that m iheir simplest aspects you may desire to pass on to high 
school pus^ The by George Hcmy Lew es,^ contains guiding pnn 

Ciplcs lucidly given. It should help ur vivify your teaching of composiUom 
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3. Curl, M. J.: Expository Writing, Houghton MiiHin, 1919, pp. 73- 
112; 157-90; and 230-57 

These three selections may be of use to you when you are considering 
exposition, but remember that the exercises given are for you, an adult, 
not for your pupils. 

4. Mirrielees, Edith; TAe Story Writer, Little, Bro%vn, 1939, pp. 36-69 
and 123-251 

Before you attempt to teach pupils the importance of the time element 
in their stories or the importance of character details, it might be wise 
to review the pages suggested. 

5. Meams, Hughes; Creative Youth, Doubleday, Doran, 1925 

The experiment outlined here has become widely known. Investigate it. 
The quality of the verse produced by high-school pupils will surprise you. 

6. Alden, R. M. ; English Verse, Holt, 1903 

You will find this book convenient for quick reference on matters of 
meter, feet, and rhythms. 

B. References Concerned -with Teaching Various Forms of Writing 

1. Robbins, Phyllis: An Approach to Composition through Psychology, 
Harvard University Press, 1929, pp. r-23 and 25-69 

This reading should be done by all the class and be made, if possible, 
the basis for class discussion. The charts on pp, 6-7 and 260-61 might 
provide an interesting basis for your own discussion of writing with your 
upperclass pupils. Beware of foisting all of Miss Robbins’s ideas upon 
your pupils. Digest them. 

2. Craig, Virginia: The Teaching of High-School Ejtglish, Longmans, 
Green, xg30, pp. ri7-75 

Here is an e.rercise in developing short-story details. Are all eight plots 
suggested equally desirable for high-school discussion? 

3. An Experience Curriculum in English: A Report of a Commissioji 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, W. W. Hatfield, Chair- 
man, Appleton-Century, 1935 

Chap. IX. “The Nature and Management of Creative Expression” 

Read this assignment ; then study it carefully. It contains much wisdom. 

4. Studer, Norman; “Local History: A Neglected Source,” Progressive 
Education, Vol. 19 (1942), pp. S-ii 

Here is a worth-while project for the ambitious student. 
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From the English Joumsl iBtgh School Edition) 

I Cool^ Euella B ' A Technique for Training in Thiatmg ” \ oL iS 

<1917) pp sSS-^3 „r,, 

Is the irnterif interest centered on the process or on the resitiir tvny 
IS It important to distinguish between tie two^ lloir t^sis article 

dignify the composition process as it is or should be earned oa in high 
schooP 

a Orton ttanda ‘Released Wnting” VoL iS (i9J9)» PP 73 
Read this article Is jour own writing * released”? 

3 Ruhlrn Helen D * Free Wnting in Junior High School," ^ oh 19 
(1930) pp S47 51 

4. Oose Esther Hess Meaningful Communication ” ^oI 25 (1936), 


pp sio-ir 

A unit of woik in composition on oral EngltsE 

5 lattwin Maxwell F Three Methods of Developing Imagination in 
PupUs’ W nting ^ol 74 (193 s) PP 65 4-® I 

Read this It IS full of concrete suggestions. 

6 Moe, Matinee W ‘ A Four Part Oral Project \ ol Si (1936)1 W- 
41 49 

Many concrete situations suggested for motivated oral wort. 

7 La Brant Lou L Sew Programs in Arkansas " \ ol S4(t935)»PP- 
649-54 

An interesting view of many different procedures. Read 

8 McKitnck May ‘Creative 'WnLiog in the Aew Era," \oL 23 
(1934) PP 298-302 

Here is rtcogaition of English as a jdace for creabve thmting concern 
mg social problems. 

9 Stewart Annartah Lee * Freedom with Direction,' "V oh 19 (1930). 
PP 357-63 

An eipenment in verse writing 

10 Mnghi, Mildred "Creative Writing of Freshmen '' \oL 19 
PP 297 301 

Poetry reading and the writing of verse. 

ri Cook, Luella B ' Reducing the Paper Load ” \ol 21 (1932), PP 
364 70 

Here is discussed one of the great problems confronting any teacher of 
English. 
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12. Wright, jMildred: “Suggestions for Creative Writing,” Vol. 21 
(1932), pp. S3S-42 

Writing of verse and sketches is here connected with selected readings. 

13. Vickery, Thyra: “Narration Recollected in Tranquillity,” Vol. 30 
(1941), PP- 299-306 

Don’t miss this discussion. The purpose is “Not to make short-story 
writers, but perhaps, short-story thinkers, observ'ers, commentators.” 

X4. Miller, Ward S.: “We Write Our Rife-Stories,” Vol. 29 (1940), pp. 
490-93 

A pleasantly simple way of arousing interest in writing autobiography. 

15. Moses, Katherine: “In Behalf of Contest Writing in High Schools,” 
Vol. 32 (1943), pp- 203-05 

Here is a fresh idea; many teachers complain about the contests that 
interrupt classwork. 


CHAPTER X 


Motivating Composition m Relation to 
Pupils* Readmg 

1 PO TBAcatlRS ACREE. ON THIS TOPlC> 

'VU'T^Ar relation should exist between the literature that a class 
vV reads and the compositions that it writes? Your answer to 
that quesUon tttll probably be determined in part by >our geo- 
graphical location If west of the Mississippi, >ou will recall that 
there was little connection between literature and composition in 
jour own training, and will probably agree that such a connec 
non IS unnecessary jf east of the Mississippi, >ou will remember 
letters that jou irrote imper-Kmating Rowena, h>ancy Lanuneter, 
Gareth, or Mr Lorry, and will agree that utilization of hterary 
material for original theme work is desirable 

Divorcing j ourself as far as possible from the memory of the 
way that jou were taught, wall jou consider both sides ol the 
question and attempt to arrive at some decision? Is it wise or 
unwise to link literature and self-expression? Does it depend 
upon circumstances, so that generalization is impossible? Or is 
there some underlying principle concerning the connection that 
determines when literary material may be used to advantage and 
when It maj not? 

First of all it would be well to consider what attitudes of mind 
exist today in regard to this subject In a few schools, literature 
courses are taught as literature courses only, composition being 
no more closely connected with them than are courses in gram 
mar or in chemistry But since teachers of English are usually 
emplojed to teach both literature and composition, and since 
time and energy are not unlimited, many teachers find it wn- 
vement and economical to utilize interest in a whole hook, or a 
character, or a situation, and use it as a basis for written work 

joo 
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Four statements, perhaps, sum up the imexpressed attitude of 
many teachers. 

1. Compositions are required. 

2. Every theme must have some subject matter. 

3. A book supplies such subject matter, so that the pupil is not 
left wondering what subject to choose. 

4. With supplied subject material, the pupil can concentrate all 
of his energies upon spelling, grammar, punctuation, sentence con- 
struction. Poorly trained as he is, he needs to concentrate upon 
mechanics, tmdisturbed by a hunt for ideas. 

And if you reread these four statements you may agree that they 
seem logical. 

There are teachers, however, who refuse to accept these four 
propositions, for they object to the theory that all literature 
lends itself to composition. Consciously or unconsciously, they 
resent the possibility of staling literature by having pupils use its 
subject matter for their grubby little themes. They feel that a 
pupil’s enjojrment of literature, that his real pleasure in reading, 
should not be imperiled by the drudgery accompanying theme 
writing. This attitude has been delightfully expressed by the late 
Professor S. S. Seward of Stanford University, who, in describing 
the teacher’s use of literature as a basis for composition, com- 
pared it to the use a teacher in shop might make of a picture 
of the Colosseum should he hold it up before his class with , the 
injunction “Took; then go build a woodshed like it.” Teachers 
who agree -with Professor Seward would tend to draw theme sub- 
jects from activities, surroundings, the pupil’s thoughts, observa- 
tions, or imaginings, not from his reading. 

Lastly, there are those teachers, greater in number probably 
than any group so far represented, who steer a middle course. 
They would not have pupils write letters from King Arthur to 
Guinevere or from Gareth to Sir Kay, for they wish to keep a 
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Colo^um imcontaimiiated b> wood-hed possibilities- Simflarly, 
the} would not asi. a cdass to retell Silas Maraer s search tot bis 
goW, or Sjdnej Cartons exit from the world, for they trcnjld 
reolLEe that it had been done rather crcditab!} already For some- 
what tie same reason Ihej would neier ash a claso Vo outline a 
chapter of Action, once a favorite hiod ol hUayworli., cr to 
descnhe a character (such as Hi^nbah or I>r 31anelte) who 
has been amply and more skillfull) described by the author* 
Mould the), I wonder, m deference to the College Board e x am 
inations, ask pupils to write out in their own worda the gist of 
Shelle} s 'To a Skjlark,” or Keats s Ode to a Kightingale,'^ or 
hit Frosts “Mending Mall ? Since discreuon rather than valor 
has, m scholastic arcles, become an admired virtue, tbej prob- 
ably would — but secreUy, shamefully, and "With fwinges of con* 
science. In spite of these reservatioiii, however, they would stiB 
find m. literature a basis for a half, or a third, or a fourth of the 
theme wort given- A half, probabl), if College Board etaminn* 
lions loomed close a fourth, perhaps, if they felt free to do ns 
they desired, munfitienced by na) consideration except the deveJ* 
opment, interest, and pleasure of lie pupils before tbem. 

It L, much simpler, however, to point out the flra }3 in which 
teachers would not Use hterature than to generalize on the sub- 
ject of how they would. For its use roust, of necessity, depend 
upon dais interest m the thing read, elacs ability, and indivndual 
abilit} Abov e all, it depends upon the teacher s skilJ m awaken 
ing interest and in developing 3 desire to write. It d^ienda upon 
her own ability m writing, her sensitiveness to words, and her 
enthtraasm for the work. Some teachers wnte and submit for 
cnticisni Lieir own version of tic Tin, 

t^ted effort and shared cntiasm (for the teachers output mil 

Ijncredjile u it waailj, I luTt btanj of dase* tint «rtJiBed lie 
no'ei tpi /roxAee .nd other classes that oiUlused to a-t.n Palmer* coacoijete 
tran^-anon of tie 
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frequently be inferior to the high points in students’ themes) 
banish the old teacher-pupil attitude, and make for a spirit of 
honest, co-operative labor.’- 

II. WHEN AND HOW MIGHT YOU COMBINE THE TWO? 

But after these generalities, you ask for concrete suggestions. 
Where would a teacher use literature if she believed it should 
form a basis for some part of the composition work, and how 
should she use it? 

I shall skim through an imaginary course of study, a course 
that is more or less duplicated in some two-thirds of the high 
schools throughout the United States, and indicate some of the 
types of literature that I believe lend themselves to composition 
work — provided, remember, that the lessons are skillfully and 
enthusiastically presented; then I shall sketch in detail certain 
specific assignments that have produced good work. 

A. Classical Material 

Let us begin with classic myths. There, so many people are 
transformed into some unusual form — stars, trees, fountains, 
rivers, insects, animals, flowers — that the formula is ready-made. 
A transformation myth is easy to imagine ; the cause for the 
transformation calls for originality; the language demanded is 
exceedingly simple; and the climax, the transformation itself, 
ends the theme naturally and speedily. To avoid plagiarism, the 
pupils should be given one or more objects and asked to decide 
in each case upon the original form and the cause for the change. 
For example, any one of the following topics would provide ma- 
terial for various explanations, so that each pupil would be 
working upon an original theme even though each member of the 
class chose the same topic. 

’ An interesting and stimulating record of informal instruction will be found 
in Mr. Sidney Cox’s Avoivals and Ventures; The Teaching of English. It must 
not, howet'er, be taken too literally by the secondary-school teacher, confronted, 
as she is, by disciplinary problems nonexistent in college teaching. 
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I. Why the fog hangs o\er San Franosco Bay 

2 Bhy one buSalo is white m the MuntarLa herd 

3 Why pine trees grow needles, not leases 

4 Why the water snake coils and strikes 
5. Why Cascade Falls talks to itself 

6 W hy the blue jay has a crest 

If the teacher writes a sample theme first, ■with her own explana* 
Uon, the class has a model, probably is more interested, and very 
possibly IS more stirred to indention But with certain classes this 
use of a model would kill interest, hence the teacher must steer 
her course carefully according to her class, aware of the devil of 
overguidance on one side and the deep sea of ignorance On the 
other 

The Odyssey offers many possibilities id the realm of ima^na- 
tion There is a new monster to be introduced and described la 
fitting language (language that approximates the pupil’s idea of 
Mr Palmers idea of Homers idea of the way the Greeks of a 
fabulous age spoke and thought) If 30U have never tried to 
awaken a freshman class to creative effort with the strong wine 
of Homer, beware! In a good class with a teacher who herself 
loves the surge and thunder of the Odyssey,” strange and inter- 
esting dramas, descriptions, adventures, will develop Tales will 
be told, tales less artistic but as gruesome as that of the bubbling 
eye of the Cyclops or of the maids banged in a row wbose ending 
Homer lacomcally records in the comment * Their feet twitched 
a little, but not long ” Tales will be told of hardship, influenced, 
it is true, by the movies but close rivals to Odysseus’ exploits be- 
tween Scylla and Chary bdis Tales of disguise will be written, 
disguise revealed at last by everything except a scar on the foot, 
arid tales of faithful dogs wiU abound, of dogs who recognize 
their long lost masters but who never, except at the hands of 
some lachrymose little girl, are allowed to die miserably 

Some of these stones can be enjoyably done by good or average 
classes, the limitation often being one of time rather than one of 
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interest. But any class will delight in 'the dramatic presentation 
of the Circe story, the conversation having been carefully con- 
structed, written, distributed, conned, and rehearsed before the 
final Homeric program. 

B. Ballads 

Old ballads, like classic myths, invite imitation. And the gen- 
uine pleasure of the practical-minded boy who makes a success- 
ful rhyme reminds one of the pleasure small children take in 
certain couplets, couplets often lacking desirable international 
outlook. It is an odd and significant fact, this pride in the crea- 
tion of certain pleasing sounds. You as teacher may be convinced 
that Bob or John not only has no music in his soul, but has no 
interest in putting words together. Then you lure him, helping 
him probably more than he is aware, into some rhymed combina- 
tion approximating verse. If the future does not appear too diffi- 
cult and too fraught with danger to his grade, he will go further. 
You have awakened in him a little flicker oj artistic pride hi 
writing. 

Alany teachers err, I believe, in leaving freshmen without sug- 
gested subject matter for their original ballads. The form alone 
is quite enough to cope with, but form plus the making of a terse, 
clear narrative (such narrative as they cannot wite in prose) is 
no easy combination. There are, however, the ready-made short 
stories, the classic myth read earlier, the Howard Pyle adventure 
of Robin Hood, an incident from Ivanhoe or any other romantic 
novel with which they are familiar — any of these will provide 
ballad material of suitable kind. With these stories provided, the 
pupil has a chance to produce something of which he .may be 
proud. At least these ready-made tales from real literature insure 
better work than do original stories, or the Frankie and Johnnie 
episodes, all too familiar in the Northwest, or the romantic inci- 
dents gleaned from the movies. 
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C Novels 

When novels such as Ivanhoe Silas Marner, A Tale of Tv.a 
Ctftes ate read a more dbtiact pattern may be obtained Pupils 
are no longer asked I hope to be Gurth or Silas or Nancy, but 
they are led to scan certain scenes critically in order to find out 
how the author has done them Then they are asked to draw 
upon their own information use as much of the authors obvious 
techuKiue as they can and turn out something of real interest to 
the class Does this work sound too ambitious? Is it playing the 
EeduJous ape too oYiviously? Before we decide, let ns see jnst 
how It might be done 

In Ivanhoe you will remember there is a telling scene in 
which Rebecca looking from the window of Front de BceuE S 
castle reports to the wounded Tvanhoe the progress of the battle 
below It is a good fairly quick description interspersed with 
questions The characters and words of the two are clearly shown 
in what IS said and m the gestures occasionally introduced Aluch 
IS of necessity elinvinated because of the narrow boundaries of 
the castle window much must be left to conjecture Vou, as 
teacher might suggest that those interested take one of the fol 
lowing topics or make up a similar one 

I A football pla>er is hurt and placed upon the ground while 
the game goes on A grade school boy near him describes to him the 
last three minutes of play 

3 A private school girl with a broken leg lies m her room over 
looking the sthool grounds while her brother describes what he 
can see of the May fete below m which she was to have plajed 
the part of queen 

3 A college track meet is in progress An office boy and the 
jamtors son obtain a pair of field passes and perched in an office 
window see about five minutes of the meet before they are sent 
about thtir duties Of course only one can see at a time 

4 Marian who is taller than her friend describes to her the 
last few minutes of a basketball grarru. 
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It is true that the slightly archaic language of the conversation 
in Ivanhoe makes it a less good model than some later novels, 
but the class is quick to recognize that Scott, addicted to descrip- 
tion though he is, yet tells an admirable story. 

In Silas Marner you can also find models, though chiefly of 
characterization. Examples are found in the picture of the Christ- 
mas party with its rapid drawing of the individual guests; the 
whimsical discussion at the inn with its portrayal of the charac- 
ters of Mr. Macey, Tookey, the contentious farrier, and the 
husky-voiced butcher; the contrast between Nancy and her sis- 
ter; the punishment of little Eppie; and even the tiny detail so 
beautifully done in the phrase “such a linen weaver” in the sec- 
ond paragraph of the book. This phrase gathers up all the mys- 
tery, distrust, isolation of those “pallid, undersized men — ^who 
look like the remnants of a disinherited race” and transfers it 
undiminished to the weaver Silas. Because the story, with its 
detailed setting and explicitly stated motives, calls for little 
imaginative creation on the part of the reader, many teachers 
place this novel early in the high-school course. There are other 
teachers, however, who place it later because older pupils, they 
feel, profit more by discussion of all the network of motive and 
of social problems excited by a reading of this novel. They wish 
with younger pupils to emphasize plot; with older pupils they 
prefer to stress motive and characterization. 

A Tale of Two Cities, probably one of the most popular books 
taught in high school if the story is not ruined by an over- 
conscientious teacher, provides admirable patterns for high- 
school writing. As I have said earlier, training in the choice of 
verbs not only improves the pupils’ themes, but is a sensible de- 
vice for interesting a class in the artistry of writing. Suppose, for 
example, A Tale of Two Cities is being read and the class has 
taken gleeful pleasure in young Jerry’s flight. You remember how 
he was pursued by the ubiquitous coffin that 
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hid in doorways too, rubbing its horrible shoulders against doors, 
and drawing them up to its ears, as if it were l.-itighirTg , It into 
shadows on the road, and lay cunningly on its back to tnp him up. 
All this time It was incessantly hopping on behind and gaining on 
him, so that when the boy got to his own door he had reason for 
being half dead jVnd cicn then it would not lease him, but fol- 
lowed him upstairs with a bump on c\ery stair, scrambled mto 
brf with him, and bumped down, dead and heasy, on his breast 
when he went to sleep 


WTiat would jou do with it > There is the description; the class 
has enjojed it, jou also teach composition Suppose jou ask 
them if as children they haie etcr been frightened Then jou telJ 
them, perhaps, as \ividly as you can, some brief absurd inadent 
of your own Shortly each of them will, presumably, base an ci- 
^nence, real or imaginary, to offer Then follows disctisston of 
how Jerry suffers “Purely imagmarj suffering, of course,” you 
may say But the aNerage class will be quick to assure jou that 
one s ers just as much, even though it ts imaginarj' and un- 
necessao'. it the sufferer thinks the adventure real Then will 
Mine absurd childish fears of ghosts, of the dark, of haunted 
hous^, of cubbyholes on the stairs to bed Unwholesome? Not 
^11, if the subject IS rightly handled, but an admirable place to 
poo iwoh certain fears, encourage purposeful telling, pit pupil 
gainst pupil in an attempt to give tersely and vigorously the 

incident UTiat have 

fudZl Z T children? Battle, murder, and 

w^d, unreal, from 

Which we as adults devoutly ask debv erance 

l»ol-for .he book ^.bound, .n 

scene of the breaking of the wme cask 

idleness, j smpended their business, or their 

stones of the street Domtinir rough, irregular 

* S every way, and designed, one might 
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have thought, expressly to lame all living creatures that approached 
them, had dammed it into little pools; these were surrounded, each 
by its own jostling group or crowd, according to its size. Some men 
kneeled down, made scoops of their two hands joined, and sipped, 
or tried to help women, who bent over their shoulders, to sip, before 
the wine had all run out between their fingers. Others, men and 
women, dipped in the puddles with little mugs of mutilated earthen- 
w^are, or even with handkerchiefs from women’s heads, which were 
squeezed dry into infants’ mouths; others made small mud embank- 
ments, to stem the wine as it ran; others, directed by lookers-on up 
at high w'indows, darted here and there, to cut off little streams 
of wine that started away in new directions; others devoted them- 
selves to the sodden and lee-dyed pieces of the cask, licking and 
even champing the moister wine-rotted fragments with eager relish. 

Below is a theme frankly modeled upon those obvious tricks 
of tlie trade that a sophomore finds, with teacher guidance, when 
he reads the foregoing scene. The class, a city group, has been 
asked to reconstruct in their own minds what might happen in a 
certain crowded city street if a fruit peddler’s cart broke down 
and fruit rolled in all directions. To give all a fair start, and to 
eliminate the long introduction common in high-school themes, 
the first sentence was, I believe, agreed upon in the classroom. 
Here is an effort sent me by the teacher. Miss Hazel Poole, of 
Jvewark, jSfew Jersey. 


FORBIDDEM FRUIT 

One minute it was a peaceful apple cart, the next a heap of 
wreckage. The stone which the vender had placed in front of the 
cart had slipped, and the cart had rolled doum the hill, landed 
against a brick wall, and turned over. 

.Apples flew everywhere. As fast as the apples scattered, people 
gathered. Down upon their knees, crawling on their stomachs, 
damoring, yelling, biting, kicking, and swearing, they went after 
the rosy fruit. Just like the fruit, these people had come down that 
bill and landed here, human wreckage. 

Children were knocked down and hands trampled upon by the 
fighting crowd. In one place a little child, gathering a few pieces 
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of fru t in his arms tr ed to £aeal>. into a bidden corner to eat them 
A big brute of a man reached out with a grimy hand and knocked 
the httle boy to the ground taking the frmt for himself I\o one 
saw or cared that the ch Id was unconsaous from the blow His 
own parents were too occupied fightmg for themseKes 

A 1 ttle farther on an old crone her scraggly gray hair falhng 
about her unwashed face crammed her mouth full of one apple 
while she snatched at more 

Two women scratched and tore at each other their clothes half 
tom off their bod es their hair fallmg about the r waists all oier 
some p eces of frmt 

Appl^ cohered with mud went mto greedy mouths Apples that 
had rolled through the filthy streets were grabbed up and eaten 
t ^ j apples remained the fighung continued Those 

who aad not got many blamed it on their neighbors and a fight 
ensued O^ers who remembered a kick or a punch received in the 
scramble dec ded to make up for it now that there were no more 

'■ A few lucky ones who 

them battered pieces m the folds of 

their clothing sneaked off to eat them unmolested 

If jou have had no experience with sophomore themes >ou 
jvill not at once recognize the virtues illustrated in the composi 
tion just quoted Glance at it again, ^ote its admirable terseness 
e the variety m the sentence beginnings Observe^f course 
JOU caimot avoid do ng so for the theme is badly overloaded— 

nuUr No matter if they are too 

Uus^tvle i ^ galvanized 

SLirl o^tie w here the 

figbt m Tom 1 “ the graveyard 

bm vigor act!! V ? 1 . ''“t sweetness and light 

JOU ai too refined attracts the average schoolboy If 

too refined for him he wiU bring h.s body to class but 
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his spirit will remain in the real land of football, science, shop, 
or perhaps the battles and adventures of history. 

£>. Infonnal Essays 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers offer an inviting model to 
many teachers, a model that affords opportimity for training in 
the delicate, whimsical use of words. Here pupils find humor 
gained from implication rather than from obvious statement. 
And it is an interesting thing, by the way, to see how juniors or 
seniors in high school, accustomed to the “club of statement,” 
awaken but slowly to Addison’s “needle of insinuation.” Much 
reading in class, much half-whimsical comment by the teacher, 
are perhaps necessary with literal young Americans. But when 
once they see that deliberate understatement, grave-faced exag- 
geration, precise and delicately adjusted wordings, form part of 
Addison’s technique for amusing and gently ridiculing his age, 
they are usually eager to play observer to their own school or 
community. The value of this work, I believe, lies principally in 
the fact that it forces the writer to choose and to maintain a cer- 
tain point of view and certain mood, to select words and trivial 
foibles that will accord with this mood, and to refine his own 
(often crude) sense of humor. And may I add that any writing 
which calls for originality, close observation, exactness, and 
which, at the same time, may be entered into with all the enthu- 
siasm of a game is a godsend to both class and teacher? 

Modem essays, too, offer an opportunity for half-humorous 
writing. Many essays should be read aloud by the teacher just 
for the chuckle that they produce, and much individual reading 
should have been carried on before the pupil is advised to try his 
own hand at this form. An inconsequential diary kept for a week 
or a month or during the period of time allotted to essay reading 
is no mean source for the germ of a good essay. It must, of 
course, be made clear that factual records are of no aid but that 
a record of those fugitive thoughts, those little wonderings, “the 
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rubs, the tncks, the \anittes on ^hjch life turns,*’ is the stuff of 
which good essays are made* That lucky 'noman who “could 
wonder herself crazj oiier the human e>ebrow” had the makings 
of a familiar essajast Some such essajs as Robert Bcnchley s “A 
Little Debit in Your Tonneau,” or Ralph Bergengren’s “Furnace 
and I," or Heyi,\ood Broun’s "On Holding a Baby,” or that 
stand by of all teachers. Lamb’s "Roast Pig," • will furnish an 
amusing beginning, for a class must ahvaj-s be amused and lifted 
o\er the first prejudice against any form of wnttng m which 
story interest is lacking 


-^xpostiton Fotmul Fssn\s 

But what of the more serious essajs, orations, exposiUons? If 
jour juniors and seniors are concerned with problems of student 
government, elecuon of othcers, school poUlics, why not mill. 
>o«r classroom a political forum? Student body presidents, ath- 
letic commissioners, members of the board of control— many, to 
be sure, never to hold loftier ofnces than those of class secretary 
Md sergeant at arms— may try their powers. To be effecUve, 
these compositions must of course be oral, but your class wtU 
soon l^eam that a successful speaker seldom attempts a maiden 
^thout a copy of his extemporaneous remarks m his 
^ long-cherished project such as 

of emertrn^' i ^ 

ie T blind ii:st.tute or 

^anuly advanS^ ^ logically and 

^ ^ ^ ^ by Fr€i€nl- 

the Rainbow “ inttresung orEankatioa called 

High School con- 

1^ the liTts oi others " But, modeatalhr "to bnng rainbows 

''Totten Eagljsli Its vaxioua nryh Erca.Uy Aidad the u ort m oral 

could utilize, Pcojerta that an> teacher of 

y P grams for tie ELuad Institute^ for 
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Then there is the other type of informational essay represented 
by Huxley’s “On a Piece of Chalk,” found in his Lay Sermons, 
or by h'lr. Palmer’s Self-Cultivation in English, or by hlr. Ross’s 
Latter Day Sinners and Saints. In these, but particularly in the 
first two, the pupil sees, perhaps for the first time, the beauty of 
organization, and the artistry of articulation. In the first and last 
he recognizes the desirability of much illustration so that each 
proposition, at first unfamiliar to the reader, is made completely 
familiar to him by the use of homely comparisons. Of course in 
all composition work, but particularly in work of this kind, the 
interest and knowledge of the class, the location of the school, 
the occupation of the parents, will determine what essays are 
read. Naturally these factors will also determine what original 
material the pupils can use. Chemistry, botany, general science, 
home economics, may serve. Work in the mines, in car barns, in 
a garage or factory, in the five-and-ten-cent store, may provide 
new material for some which will be unknown to the rest of the 
class. Mr. Palmer may prove a comfort to a few of the girls, for 
often their activities are confined to music lessons, school, and 
housework. But if they read, they can tell of literary explora- 
tions, of milestones in their reading, and of literary friendships 
that may provide them with good, thoughtful material. 

the Orphans’ Home; committee plans and. reports for pbilaathropic work such 
as raising money for a dental chair, cleaning and papering a room at the local 
clinic; the making of booklets and scrapbooks; the writing of original stories 
for hospital children. 

In a small Jklontana town off the railroad one of aiy students. Miss Ruth 
Creveling, found a means of motivating her high-school writing by having 
pupils make storybooks for the children of the lower grades, who had almost 
no library facilities and practically no supplementary readers. The community 
had no newspaper; hence the high school attempted to suppl3' that lack by a 
mimeographed sheet reporting community happenings, and running ingenious 
advertisements of the local business houses. The editorials provided essay work. 

I cite these two extremes, a city and a remote village, to indicate that a re- 
sourceful teacher studies her community and adapts her work to it so that her 
composition writing may, when possible, bave a definite motive and an assured 
audience. 
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F Poe7ns 

Of the connection between the reading of poetry and the wnt 
mg of \er=e one need say nothing since ^Ir 'Meami* has pro- 
vided us nith that stimulating record Crcatt e 1 ouih But it 13 
not Air Mearns s wizardry alone that calls forth such tmusuai 
contnbuUons from high school pupib There is the Scholastic 
Maga me with its j early \olume of student \erse iSaplmgs), to 
reassure high school teachers that others have done almost aS 
much m gaming poetic expression from their pupils as Mr 
Aleams himself 

On an assignment gi\en by Miss Hazel Poole after a class had 
completed reading The Coming of \rthur and had been par 
ticularly impressed by the beauty and solemnity of Tennyson s 
hues she reports as follows After we had read about the coro- 
nation of Arthur the class was asked to write either m prose or 
m blank terse a description of some ceremony with which they 
were familiar emphasizing beauty and solemnity of the scene 
Note that only the emotional pattern of the Arthurian passage is 
demanded not the material unfamiliar to twentieth-century boys 
and girls I shall quote from one paper called First Commu 
luon It IS not good blank, verse but the appeal to the ■'tenses 
the use of color the atmosphere cf solemnity — all obvious in the 
model — have been adapted to the description of a ceremony 
familiar to the writer famihar but perhaps never before so 
keenly reabzed 

rrasT communion 

It IS a bright glad day in May The scent 

Ot apple blossoms fills the air Cleat light 

Streams in the httle church through bright stained glass, 

And shines on the mellow cream of painted walls 
And casts on well worn benches multicolored 
^tches The high white altar decked with flowers 
Pure and white with gleam of gold and flash 
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Of glittering, polished candlesticks, is seen 
Against a shining golden background, while 
The light of tiny vigil lamps, bright blue 
And red and yellow, is reflected on 
The lovely marble statues of great saints. 

Slowly, majestically, the white-clothed priest 
Now moves; and chimes ring out so low and sweet 
They seem like whispers of the angels; then 
Great peals of music swell and rise, then fade. 

And solemnly through the hushed and quiet church 
They echo. Down the spacious central aisle 
With careful steps they come, the white-dothed girls 
With flowing veils, the little boys who march 
With folded hands and lowered heads. As they near 
The altar rail to receive the Sacred Host 
The candles seem to leap up high, like souls 
That try to rise to Him who reigns above. 

G. Shakespeare’s Plays 

Perhaps further illustration of what I have termed the pattern 
assignment is not necessary. In an earlier chapter under a discus- 
sion of the unit method of composition I have already made sug- 
gestions as to original composition work in connection with the 
reading of short stories. Of plays I have not yet spoken, but in 
the past I have urged many teachers to avoid that repetitious 
introduction to Shakespeare’s plays found in many schools. 
Whether the class be freshman, sophomore, junior, or senior, 
there are teacliers who, convinced apparently that nothing is ever 
acquired permanently, begin every Shakespearean drama with a 
sketch of the author’s life, follow it with a glimpse of the 
sixteenth-century theater, and then reverently approach the plaJ^ 
This lack of variety and of growth in the presentation of the 
plays is, to put it mildly, stupid. And I have suggested that some 
shift in emphasis similar to the one outlined below might be 
used throughout the four years: 
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I Freshman year Shal-espeare s home in Stratford, his boy- 
hood, sports of the period, country customs 

3 Sophomore year The playhouses of the period, methods of 
presenting and of staging pla>s 

3 Junior year Shakespeare and his contempofaries, London 

life, Dtnes Customs, obsious sources of his plajs, the ilermaid Tav- 
ern his probable friends r 

4 Senior year Shake'ipcare the philosopher His portrayal of 
various t^pes The ‘ modern dress productions and the possible 
influence upon his plajs Famous mterpretations by famous actors 

If some such shifting in emphasis is introduced, the teacher 
will almost automatically find herself asking her freshmen to 
imagine themselves living in the sucfeenth century. She wiU ask 
for stories of sixteenth-century sports and home life compared 
With country life and sports of today Her sophomores mil write 
letters telling of their tnps by boat across the Thames to attend 
a performance of The hferchant of Vcnfce, of how their ruffs 
were wetted by spray from the oar, and of how the dandies on 
the stage interrupted the performance, until ev en the groundlings 
grew disgusted and threw fruit and nuts in their direction The 
juniors will perhaps be reading Alfred ICojess Talei of the Mer~ 
tnatd Tavern, will be dipping into his Drake and into ilr 
Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex They will be writing of old 
London, will, perhaps, speculate over poor Robert Greene and 
young jrartovve, and wonder if Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays 
And the seniors? Either Macbeth or Hamlet opens up specula- 
tion and heated discussion To clarify class thinking and to give 
all an opportunity to express opinions, the wise teacher will in 
part have these opinions expressed m writing after the subject 
has been well started in class 

Here, ion wiU note, for almost the first time I have suggested 
taking the material from a former age, not merely borrowing 
technique True But there is a robust and reahzable quality 
about the life of the sixteenth century that the high-school pupil 
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can catch, just as he can catch the spirit of the Odyssey or relive 
the gay adventures of Robin Hood. 

H. Ouiside-Reading Reports 

Before we discuss composition in its relation to ^outside or 
home reading, it might be well to consider; (i) what the term 
“outside reading” means, and how it is conducted in many 
schools; (2) how important it is compared with other phases of 
work in English; and (3) what type of problem in connection 
with literature confronts the teacher of composition. 

Aside from the study of class texts such, for example, as The 
Merchant of Venice, Ivanhoe, or a volume of essays, pupils are, 
as a rule, asked to select and read each term a certain number of 
books. These books are not necessarily connected in either type 
or subject matter with the work carried on in class, but in many 
schools are chosen as the fancy of the pupil dictates. In other 
schools less freedom is given, and the pupils are asked to read 
from the list each term at least one book of each of three types, 
the listed books being divided into biography, novel, poetry,, 
drama, essay. Another variation, once widely popular and still 
found in certain schools, is the practice of using a list in which 
all books are classified as “fiction” or “nonfiction,” and of asking 
the pupils to choose an equal number from either list, or to 
choose one nonfiction book for every two books of fiction. Un- 
fortunately the connotation which springs up about the term 
“nonfiction” renders this classification less desirable, I believe, 
than that in which books are listed by type. Under this latter 
method the pupil is in a way prepared beforehand for the kind 
of book he is to read. If he is not forewarned, he may approach 
all books with the same expectation of romance and sentiment 
with which he would meet a Zane Grey or a Gene Stratton 
Porter.^ 

To avoid such possibilities of disappointment for their pupils, 

1 See Appendix G for reading lists. 
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many Uachers hold boak-discussion dajs Then the teacher and 
pjpds talk over the books listed Pupils volunteer information 
coocernirig the books they have read, the teacher sketches lightly 
the stones or ideas of those books which may have particular ap- 
peak Or she reads extracts from some faaJf dozen to giie the class 
an idea of the contents At the end of the hour she volunteers to 
lend these books * Such a day, informal and spontaneous as it 
seenis, requires careful organization and skillful handling lO 
order to make the reading a pleasurable, even an exciting, expen* 
ence 

In still other schools no reading list is used, but pupils are 
given credit for reading any book that bears the stamp of either 
the school or the public library The objection here is, it seems 
to me, much the same as the objection made to exposing an un- 
trained pupil to the dictionary Jn both cases the wealth of ma- 
terial IS perplexing In the library the pupil is prone to seize upon 
the first attractive title He may, of course, be fortunate But I 
recall one little girl who struggled in silence with Ibsen’s TAe 
ffouse, and another who liked Poll^anna and thought that 
she would therefore tnjoy Mrs Wharton’s House of Mirth. The 
pathos of the often heard comment “I don t like it, but now I’ve 
read so many pages 3 can’t afford to stop,” tells much of the atu- 
tude of these unguided pupils torrard the dull task of reading 
On the other band, many pupils like to read One principal 


* la Lonscctioa wUli ihe oty or county library , teachers often male Ihein* 
sejve* personally responiible for some ten or tnenty booha at * tuar, tale 
them to their classrooms, sletch their contents, and lend them direct to the 
pupi^ Oi course some may be lost, but if the teacher appoints a responsible 
pupd Vibranan, is hersdt reasonably systemaUc, and sees that pupils pay for 
htmts lost, most hpranaus will he mure than wdUnST to enter Into such an 
agreemcol "Vou should remember that the item m the ipontily report about 
^th mow librarians are deeply coocerned is the nuniber of bools talen 
oS the shell es By this plan soi* help them to swell the number But jou 
Ewe a trem^dous impetus to pupd readjng, for, as a rule, students prefer 
o r«d a difficult book thus personally tecommended and placed W their 
tT“n ‘““t ’•hich they must find tor themselves 

bbrary reading is an estabJisfced habit, Jt a uias to do aK m jour 
power to msVt book reading an enjoyable exercise 
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finally located a boy who had cut three classes, and been excused 
from the fourth because of headache, in the basement with a 
book. The boy explained that he had found a story about a man 
named Jean Valjean who got into the sewers of Paris and added, 
“Golly, you see for yourself I couldn't leave him there 1” Many 
of your pupils will like to read. Many more will like to be con- 
sidered readers. Some will frankly avoid reading. WTiy not as- 
sume that most of them will find some books delightful, and then 
do all in your power to make that assumption true? 

A system better than that of complete freedom, but one where 
no book list is supplied, is this : A teacher asks her pupils to jot 
dowm the titles of books which they have enjoyed ; she jots down 
a number of such book titles herself. Then together, teacher and 
pupils attempt to make a suitable list for their school. The 
teacher skims many books brought by pupils; the pupils read 
many books approved by the teacher. The making of the list is 
a year’s undertaking. 

How important does this work in outside reading seem to you? 
Is the amount of good voluntary reading over and above the re- 
quired minimum a test of the success of your literature teaching? 
UTiy do you teach literature? Is it not to enable pupils to read 
intelligently, profitably, pleasurably? In other words, is not this 
so-called outside reading the best preparation for life outside of 
the schoolroom? Personally, I count it as the most important 
part of English work. But even teachers who agree with that 
statement, you will find, are loath to give up time from class 
reading and mechanics to develop this phase of work. 

Do you know how outside reading correlated with composition 
is conducted in many reputable schools? The teacher announces 
to a class of varying reading ability and varying mental ages that 
in three weeks’ time a book report will be called for. She doubt- 
less reminds the class at least twice. The day of trial at last ar- 
rives. It is a sort of literary Judgment Da^^ when the just and the 
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unjust are tried The teacher writes on the board some enUghlen* 
ing queries suitable to anj t>pe of booh that her forty pupils 
may h3\e stumbled upon either with or without a guiding list. 
They, presumably, include such favorites as these 


1 Pe!>cribe the most evating scene in jour booh 

2 Tell the last important incident in >our bool 

3 Pesctibe the hero (oc heroine) and tell one characteristic inci- 
dent about liim (or her) 

4. Tdl clca/Iy in good essay form irhy you did or did not hke 
the book read 

5 Jf your hook is not a noiel, sum up for us the mam idea that 
the author gave and illustrate tlus idea so that ivC see his method 
of dev eloping it 


(Do jou wonder that, educated under this system, many college 
Ireshmeti confess to having never read a booh while m high 
school, but to having secured the necessary information by word 
of luouih'?') These questions the pupils answer Jn wnting The 
papers are collected, corrected, returned, and placed in the pupils' 
noteboohs Credit is given each pupil for one booh read, and a 
new literary' Judgment Day is sanouaced Thus enjoyment of 
reading is culmated. "Thus penetraUon and sensitivity are devel- 
oped 

WTiat is the matter with this plan? Suppose that Tom Bush 
reads i.er iltsirables It is long, and he spoils the end by gulpmg 
It down the night before the test in order to find out if the hero 
lues or dies Mary Brannon reads ZIrs IVtggs of the Cabbage 
Patch and, because she can both spell and punctuate, s^ts a bet- 
ter grade on her outside reading than Tom. The book is so short 
that she can read it the xngbt before and can readily remember 
the easy names of the characters Helen is reading David Copper^' 
peld With real enjoyment She has a 'sensible mother who mahes 
her go to bed st ten Helen reports that she has not been able to 
finish her booh — and is given a failure for the day 

What effect does this set day of judgment have upon outside 
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reading? It makes reading a task. It overshadows the book. 
Again and again you will hear pupils say, “I don’t like to read 
a book if I have to make a report on it” ; “That’s a good book ; 
it’s easy to remember”; or “Read this book; it’s short.” 

But there are many other ways of securing evidence that a 
book has been read aside from those just described. Are you 
familiar with the booklet, often beautifully lettered, illustrated, 
and tied with ribbon, in which pupils discuss some phase of the 
book read? At times this booklet is an interesting, artistic effort 
that enhances the pupil’s insight into and enjoyment of reading. 
Sometimes it is mere bus3rn'ork that is allowed to exist in the 
name of outside-reading reports. How can you tell its worth? 
Ask yourself : “Is it an end in itself or does it increase the pupil’s 
pleasure in reading — in i intelligent, enthusiastic reading?” 

So far I have made no constructive suggestions. In composition 
work, what use shall you make of the books read outside of class ? 

I shall suggest several devices below, but the best method, I be- 
lieve, of reporting upon books read calls for no composition. 
When you can, make the book report merely a private discussion 
with the pupil during which he fills out his reading card with 
you, talks over with you the type of books that he likes, discusses 
the last book read in the light of other reading, and gives you an 
opportunity to advise him intelligently as to his next choice. 

SUGGESTIONS EOR" OUTSIDE-READING REPORTS 

1. The dust-cover announcement. Ask your class to write on a 
3"x5" card their final draft of a bookseller’s statement. This an- 
nouncement is supposed to appear on the dust jacket of the book. 
It should both attract readers by its terseness and interest, and 
provide them with an honest estimate of the book,^ 

2. Thought questions copied by the pupil a week before his 
report is due from the teacher’s file of questions on books for out- 
side reading. At home with the aid of his book he is to write out 

1 This idea was given me by Miss Lola Coding, of Cleveland, who had used 
it successfully in her classes at the John .Adams High School. Since then, other 
teachers have reported its use. 
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adequate ans^rers to these two or three questions, questions that 
call for reasoning about the book, not mere knowledge oj it 

3 A comparison of two boohs m which the pupils select parallel 
points and contrast them (To be done at borne after the topics 
have been approved by the teacher ) 

4 Booklets made at home and decorated as the pupil sees fit. 
Such a booklet might contain 

a A diary written by the heroine of Statidish of Ststtdtsft 
b A log written by the hero of Captains Courageous, telling of a 
brief part of the trip 

c A comparison of the pupils home town with that pictured by 
William Allen White (One tmght hesitate to compare it with Mom 
Street ) 

5 An oral di<;cuision with the teacher, but also a 3" t 5" card 
upon which each pupil files, with his name and the name of the 
author and the tide, two sentences of advice or criticism for other 
pupils who might wish suggestion concerning what book to read 
These cards are placed on file in the library (If >ou can get a 
football hero to endorse a book strongly, the bwk s popularity is 
assured ) 

6 A class period probably a laboratory period for the class, or 
a study period for the pupil, when a student takes an etanunation 
upon his book This examination might be one question, a test of 
his insight into the book read but also a test of his powers of or- 
ganization 


And jet, in spite of these various possibilities for securing 
compositions, why not minimize outside reading reports? ilight 
they not be a mere statement kept by both teacher and pupil on 
a permanent reading card — a record that remains on file for the 
length of the pupil s school life ? On ‘ book-chat” day when, with 
the reading cards before her, the teacher throws out questions 
concerning books pupib mij^t choose to read, she could soon 
ascertain whether or not the books listed had been read intelli- 
gently Some teachers would gladly renounce any formal report- 


^ systcmatmji^ Uus method of report by hKpmg an ever 
u sets tor the books that are read otten, was given me 

V 1. *^i*^'^* Poole of Newark New Jersey, whose artide in the Aeteori 
5 ciooJ BuUtttR, \ol IX, No e (February, 1930), presents the plan in detail. 
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Others would point out that unless a pupil thiirlis over his book, 
gets perspective upon it, compares it, perhaps, with other books, 
he has not extracted its full essence. In other words, the book, 
they would say, is hardly his until he has speculated about it. 

TlTiat do you think? Your opinion, of course, will depend in 
part upon your own enjoyment of books. It will depend in part 
upon your own conception of what a book has to offer an imma- 
ture reader. It will depend in part upon your whole conception 
of the purpose of outside reading. This section will, however, 
have served its purpose if it leads you : 

1. To eliminate a “Judgment Day” when all reports are due. 

2. To guard against decreasing the enjoyment of reading — intelii- 
gent, thoughtful reading — by the bugbear of reports. 

3. To avoid mere busysvork about books that distracts pupils 
from the book itself. 

4. To emphasize the importance of the pupil’s creative reaction 
to the book and, conversely, to minimize the importance of con- 
vincing the teacher that the details of the book have been honestly 
mastered. 

5. To stress the all-importance of a proper introduction of books 
and pupils, sufficient guidance, and much classroom discussion. In 
other words, to stress the adventure of meeting books so that out- 
side reading may be as delightful to your pupils as browsing in a 
library can be to one who enjoys books. 

6. To make clear that composition and literature should often 
be combined, but never to the disadvantage of the literature read. 

m. WMAT SHALL YOU DO AND HOW SHALL YOU DO IT? 

In spite of the discussion just ended, I am convinced that it is 
wiser to draw much of the material for themes from the pupil’s 
own experience, actual or imaginative, rather than to force him 
back into a century not his own. Any teacher must, of course, 
watch her class and discover for herself what awakens their in- 
terest, what strengthens their powers of thinking, and what dead- 
ens and conventionalizes their work. Remember that primarily 
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3 OUT OTivn honest liking for and honest cnthtisjosni about litera- 
ture and literary figures prcdctcmuncs to a \ci> large degree the 
interest and the enjojanent of >our class iMso they have a nght, 
no matter how poor their mechanics, to discover the pleasure that 
'ipnngs from creation But here a new caution 13 necessary Even 
if they create onI> a poor thing, rcinctnber it is their own, and, 
as jou know parents arc prone to love the defective child There- 
fore after iou <r) have aroused enthusiasm, (r) have, through 
prevision, guarded >our pupils from too great disaster, (i) have 
provided a pattern for them that thej can enjoy and coraprehend, 
and (4) have received their hlile vvoodsheds from them, jour 
business is to treat those original productions tenderjj Admire 
where admiraunn is possible, even if only a word or a sentence 
IS good Leave unsaid much that might be termed adverse Alove 
on to other patterns from which they can profit more Xot to 
utilize to some degree the literature read, limits, I beheve, the 
pupils appreciation of literature quite os truly as U limits his 
ability to develop quickly some traces of good stjle in his own 
writing But there js a grave danger in utilizing literary material 
for all writing After all, composition training should be training 
in the use of English as a fleaible medium for expressing the 
writers own thought It should be a tool Be careful that j-ou 
make it 3 tool and not merely a doubtful ornament paraded 
under compulsion 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

Bead a number of the references listed at the end of this chapter 
oetute attempting these eseroses All of the following suggestions 
presuppose a recent review of the book or form mentioned Do not 
wttoapl them with but a hazy idea of the model given These cxer- 

ci^ allow >ou to discover jour own sensitivity to the technique 
of venting 

^ Wnte a tKief tiansformation myth that you could read to a 
freshman class aa a means of stimulating interest in that form of 
writing 
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2. Write in ballad form one of the well-knovm classic myths, or 
your own transformation myth, or a single adventure from Scott 
or from Homer. 

3. Take some Bible narrative (the story of Bsther, of Job, of 
Saul, of Samson, or of young Benjamin) and write one detail of 
the story, stressing the character of the main actor. Keep the sim- 
plicity and dignity of the original. 

4. In the chapter entitled “Echoing Footsteps” in A Tale of Two 
Cities reread that paragraph beginning “Headlong, mad, dangerous 
footsteps . . Note by what means the crowding and the vast 
horde of people are made real to us. Then take a familiar sight such 
as a football crowd leaving the stadium or swarming to a bonfire 
rally. Give that sense of pressure and numbers which you find in the 
passage cited. 

5. Reread in A Tale of Two Cities, Book I, Chapter V, the sixth 
paragraph beginning, “And now that the cloud settled on Saint 
Antoine . . . ,” noting how the sense of hunger is driven home 
through repetition. Take some one impression familiar to you, such 
as rain, wind, heat, cold, and in a brief sketch that you could present 
to your class give that impression, filling it -with concrete detail and 
using much repetition, as in the model. 

6. In The House of Seven Gables or North to the Orient or Silas 
Lapham select one pattern that you believe high-school pupils might 
use profitably. Write out your assignment for the class, based upon 
the passage selected, and compose a brief original paper which would 
meet the requirements that you make. 

7. After you have read the first sis or eight essays from the 
Spectator, wTite a brief original essay in the mood and tone of those 
read. Take one of the following topics or choose one of your own; 
The Author, Three Members of hly Club, kly Hobby, Athletics 
in Our Institutions of Higher Learning, The Art of Rushing. 

8. Read Huxley’s “On a Piece of Chalk.” In one paragraph dis- 
cuss Huxley’s method of persuading his audience into belief. Take 
any scientific fact with which you are familiar and explain it as 
be does, simply, interestingly, and with much concrete detail. Plan 
this explanation to interest a child of ten. 

9. Read several modern informal essays. Look about you. Choose 
a subject, no matter how insignificant in itself if you can make it 
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Significant of some human fraiJty, peculianty, or interesting traiL 
Work It out, not too seriously, in aa ciAay of reasonable length 
10 Choose from a volume of modern poems three that jou fed 
high school pupils should like. Perhaps 3 Irs IVlIkinson s Aem Voted 
may aid jou Suggest an assignment lof each of these in which the 
pupil IS to Seize upon some trait of the poem and embody it either 
in prose or m verse \ou might wish to have him catch the move 
Blent suggested by a boat, a cradle, a trotting horse or >ou might 
wish to have him sense keenly the play of light or the interweaving 
of color Take one of the assigrtmenis made and write a verse that 
would serve as a model 

Note A nhole thaptef has been spent upon the Sttbjeet of composition 
piotivaLed hy literature but do not ^aiu the impression that pupils mint have 
models. “kloUvaUon. of CompoMUon m Relation to Pupils Reading” happens 
to be the title of this chapter but doubtless the best UTiUng is done vnthout 
a realized model, Xaleratgrc here is used much as if it la ere a sprmgboarcL k on 
Jiave to Stan your pupils here is one way Do not overuse it, or jou will 
divorce JOUT composiuon work from hie 

SUGGESTED READINGS 
4 Reftrences /or iour Oinf Outdance 

j Quiller Couch Sir Arthur On the Art of Tl rrtin;, Putnam, 1916, 

pp I St 

Read these two humane delightful chapters and then determine not to 
bhnd >our pupiis mth 3 swarm of little School books that are “wrong 
from hegmmrig to cod,” nor to obsttutl education by ‘ obtruding lesser 
thines until what is really important is seen in distorted 
glimpses Why not ovm t-his booh^ 

3 Piercy J K. ed. iladent II rtlert at ll orJt, Macmillan, 1930, pp 

VU XU 

Ivote the letter sent blithely forth to tie great — and if jou slam 
tbinngk the volume note the amazmgly satisfactory response This 
Rrface breathes faith m tcacbing and enjojment m work. Read it 

3 laibbock, Percy The Craft of Ftclion, Senboer, iqn 

4 . ^Yharton Edith The X% ntaig of Ftcitort, Scxioact 1915 
, 5 hlimdees Edith The Story W ni«-, latUe Brown 1939 

These three books <3 5) will aid you m j our analysis of fiction. There 
are, of course many others equally helpful 

6 Alden R M EnsJttsh \ trie. Kolt, 1903 
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3 Wnim Marj J J “Nosins Sor News dawn the Trails of Uteia 
ture \ol (1934) PP 18995 

An interesting adaptation of journalistic methods to bteraturc by one 
who IS well trained m ueaLive teach nfi of jouiflabsm m h gh school 

3 'rttlds Mildred Helen Enlarging Eipenences through Easajs” 

\oi 23 (1934) PP SS 4 57 

Essajs as a basis for stimulating talk and writing 

4 Hodge ^^a^y Ruth ^faking a Motion Picture ot TAe £ady of the 
Late \ ol HI (1933) pp j 88 -gj 

5 Metze Mabel It Can lie Done” (the research, paper) Vol 39 
(1940) pp s 59 

Note here how >ou can get a research paper that is not a mere patch 
werkot quotations 

6 Hobn Max T \ ital Subjects for Composipon led ai (1933) 
PP 543 48 

Read Providing sufficient stimulus so that compoi.tion is not lacking 
m ideas 

7 Thomas Charles Swam The Exammabon m EngUsb,” \ol ai 
(1932) PP 441 S3 

This artieli, applicable to school or college may open jour ejes to the 
eiammation as 3 t-aluable means of instruction 

S Thorpe Clarence D Economy in Teaching Composition Voh ro 
(1933) PP aSr S; 

Relation of composition to Lterature 

9 Nevetis^ Joy Leas jtt Juniors at ork VoL 32 (i943) P^> 195-98 
A stimulating article 
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CHAPTER XI 


Attitudes toward Literature 

I. J-ITERATURE TEACHING 

A. What Are Some oj the Barriers, Raised hy Teachers Them- 
selves, That Block Sttccessjid Teaching of Literature? 

Y ou REiTEiTBER j'^our owh high-school experience with books. 

Was it a happy one? It is to be hoped so, for teachers are 
prone to reproduce in their own teaching the type of instruction 
they received ; hence high-school work tends to remain stationary 
unless young: teachers, aware of the danger, make a conscious 
effort to question their own practices. If your own high-school 
teachers thought of literature in terms of life experiences to be 
made an integral part of their pupils’ lives, and if they were gen- 
uinely interested in teaching their pupils both to read for exact 
information and to read for enjo3niient, then you have an excel- 
lent basis upon which to build. But if they were not teachers of 
this type, or if, as in many small schools today, they were excel- 
lent teachers of science or mathematics who, forced to teach 
English because of schedule difficulties, conceived it their duty 
merely to present a series of books to be read, then your high- 
school experience may seriously handicap your teaching. Analyze 
your own school days in the light of this and subsequent chap- 
ters; then discard or retain what seems wise to you. To start 
your own thinking, it might be well to consider what ideas some 
teachers of literature have had that are detrimental to their 
teaching. Following are a few obvious examples. 

Many teachers, luckily a steadily decreasing number, think it 
their duty to teach one book, and one book, and one book. In 
other words, they do not think of any one piece of literature as 

331 
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a part of a larger imit m which a problem is broached, fmesti- 
gated, and explored by different pupils They do not think of 
using literature either as a means of further developing the prob- 
lems discussed m other departments in high school or as a means 
of linking books, poems, arucles, pictures, music, and histoncal 
and sociological problems Nor does it occur to them that litera- 
ture might have more meaning if the reading were centered about 
one topic, and each book treated as a part of a general theme If 
they thought out the situation, which they do not, they would 
say that just as the teacher of physical education completes 
swimming and goes on to basketball with no entangling alliances, 

lenr^rr'"'’ » , ^dy^ey. and from the Odyssey to “The An- 

of literature before adv ancing on the next 

not so exaggerated, but, unfortunately. 

chosen from r n ^ “^our books 

'TT' r.spo„s.b.l,.y „ .o 

social kd f “ iMelligent adulu read, seming the 

You a„h jour pupXo b,: a, 

what they read m d a ert You wish them to correlate 

ood m Z life ■» f-'Y >.fY 

for the teacher, is deadlv font, ^ policy, easy as it is 

problem should be considered ^ book with its human 

the world of ideas of boot ^ ^ introductory step into 

and jonr pupils m’ust reabi' wAy you'are tis Both you 

TpoVSe ph;Zc^’:^r ' r f 

ng mem If you make of yourself a 
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connecting link between all kinds of collateral material, if you 
keep yourself an enthusiastic recipient and showman of the mis- 
cellaneous illustrative material that, if encouraged, pupils will 
bring from home, you can soon make literature an integral part 
of the students' lives. Your classroom should not contain a kind 
of rarefied atmosphere into which, white-gloved, you lead your 
flock. The English class should be an essential, normal part of 
their everyday lives in which they are led to understand the soci- 
ety about them. And to understand that society, they must know 
not only facts concerning it, but the problems, ideals, and emo- 
tions of past and present social groups. Unless literature is made 
a part of the pupils’ discovery of the world about them — past 
and present — it would be more useful for them to be studying 
history or science. Do you agree ? Perhaps at the present moment 
you do not. But wait. Try teaching isolated books with emphasis 
upon the literary excellence of each masterpiece. The futility of 
making a potential street cleaner, and a cook, and a garage 
mechanic, or even a potential minister, actor, or college professor 
(multiplied by ten or by fifty) burn with desire to question you 
further on the subject of Homeric poetry one month, Shake-, 
spearean comedy the next, and old ballads the third, will so de- 
press you that you ■will prefer Woolworth’s as a source of liveli- 
hood. And who knows? Perhaps should you follow this prefer- 
ence, you might do less harm to the next generation. 

But do not be led into the error of believing that merely some 
new method of teaching can make literature study profitable to 
your classes. Probably certain teachers have in the past taught 
as excellently as any of our present teachers. The secret of suc- 
cess still lies, as it has always lain, in the teacher’s conception 
of literature as a part of the long record of man’s hopes, and 
fears, and struggles, of his successes or of his failures in over- 
coming physical difficulties and in building up a social frame- 
work in which he can live. As Mr. Canby has remarked in an- 
other sense, “A small wire cannot carry a heavy current.” But 
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unless the teacher herself haj a sicjon of lueraiLre in iu relatsoa 
to historj and economics, she cannot, of cour*r, nipart this vmcn 
to others 


Maaj teachers su'Tcr from what Robert frost ha 5 termed * the 
oserconscientioumess of the second rate teacher” The> are so 
fearful Itsi details arc not mastered that both the} and their 
claa:^ lor; si^ht not onij of the bcisic problems tut of the noseJ, 
drama, or poem as a whole The> also fear Jest the full study 
period which should be devoted to literature be gisrn instead 
to algebra or chemist rj— both more accurate. Loth icnding ihem- 
Mhes to more exact grading, and hence more fnportait, they 
fear, m the ejes of their pupib. Omscientiousl} regarding “The 
^Vnaent Manner” or / unAne. they devise bus}Trork which can 
graded \od the> may be wise or the> may be worse 
^ f«Iuh according to the value of the wort that the} invent. 
^ not misunderstand. If pup.Js are to enjO} literature or to 

Itself mmf I* and must work Hut the work 

hase^afferl^^ «H<-S«ntrance cxaminalions ma> perhaps already 
graso of ihe^ Corrprehe-uive exammaiions, is laid upon a 

''T-*^rever jou teach. L 
J^u arc co'XmTrd^b ^ “i*cond rate' \nd even when 

member that no ^ rT"^ squirming boj-s and girls, re- 
ts someth^g sreau7*b««T‘"* ** ^ ** 

or drama is ^ « l»«n 

aa busv-work for ” ^ senes of isolated exercises to serve 

n^-work for mischimxius sophomores 

“1,°"” »■»•■». -al. U».r 

loren Uial in I, ^.a IVey 

Mmed} are mingled They foreet^ 

y orget too a more essential thing Lit- 
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erature is a laboratory in which pupils may see life analyzed. 
There they see causes, motives, results ; they see characters 
twisted by circumstance, and characters twisting circumstances to 
their own ends. To the degree that your pupils are capable of 
imaginativelj' re-creating the situations and emotions portrayed, 
they themselves become artists. And unless you develop their 
ability to respond quickly and correctly to the various emotional 
stimuli presented, literature will mean comparatively little to 
them. A roar of laughter, a chuckle, a smile, an amused shrug, or 
a perfectly audible and respected snuffling over sad portions of a 
book or play should be expected. WTiy not ? People laugh and cry 
at a movie. Is literature so different? Alake your classroom a 
simple, human, natural place, one where, if possible, it is the 
blase pose of the mascara-eyed sophomore -which becomes 
slightly absurd, rather than the frank emotional response of the 
less-sophisticated little girl or boy. Naturalness on your own part, 
a quick laugh or changes of tone from serious to light, will do 
much to create a genuine and dispel a “schoolroom’' atmosphere. 
And the country over, the rapid transformation of the conven- 
tional schoolroom into a study room with movable chairs and 
tables, into an informal library, theater, or workshop, has gone 
far toward eliminating the artificial formality that once domi- 
nated the classroom. 

Many teachers, particularly those whose education ended from 
fifteen to thirty years ago, resent the growing practicality of the 
age. The idea of classrooms called “workshops” and assignments 
termed “contracts” is to them thoroughly repellent. To them the 
pupil still remains the passive learner; the teacher still stands as 
authoritarian, dispensing information and, imquestioned, inspir- 
ing love and reverence for the literature of the past. They are un- 
willing and perhaps unable to accommodate themselves to the 
active, eager hoi’s and girls of today whose knowledge of the 
world of movies, transportation, commerce, gangsters, sports, and 
mechanics far surpasses their own. They know tlie clas^^ic writercs. 
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Chaucer and Hilton Shakespeare and Shelley have given them 
inspiration beauty peace It is their desire to make their class 
rooms quiet retreats uhere the words of master writers of the past 
are read and meditated upon until they become a part of the in 
tellectual Binew of their pupils And when the modern high school 
boy or girl refuses these riches and prefers public speaking or 
journahstn or handcrafts the teachers turn back to theit ivory 
towers in disappointment with the age tVhat can you leam 
from them? One thing perhaps \11 the literature of the past 
which IS vital to high school boys and girls ts vital because it 
throws light upon human relationships and human struggles 
These teachers know the older Uteralures but it their reading 
had been vital it would not have divorced them from life It 
would have enriched life for them and for their pupils \ou can 
not teach modem boys and girls from an ivory tower but neither 
can you lead them to the best m literature unless you have lived 
■with. It yourself and made it an integral part of your own eipeti 
ence Perhaps you have never had time to live with books If that 
IS so busy as you are take one or two great poems fine essays 
great plays and read and reread until you begin to realize them 
fully kou may have within you the finest possibilities for litera 
ture teaching love of literature understanding of its funda 
mental problems and practical appreciation of the difficulties 
awaiting high school pupils Eitperiment I^oo t be content to be 
artisans if as some of you undoubtedly can you might be artists 
But you have one advantage over this older type of teacher It 
IS to be hoped that y ou do not think of literature as a purely cul 
tural subject, kou are state trained teachers in a democracy to 
whom IS intrusted the train ng of the future citirens And your 
bus ness is so to train them that they can live intelligently m the 
co-operative democratic society we hope to see emerging out of 
the welter of the present day It is a practical problem that con 
fronts you Your boys and girls must read directions write t>usi 
ness letters prepare to take their places in science in business in 
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the economic development of our country. Many rvill never open 
a book after they leave you, but vrfU confine themselves to the 
daily paper and to magazines. In such cases, have you failed? 
ISmt if they read the paper intelligently ; not if they can follow 
written directions, or if they can forget factory life or illness or 
poverty in some tale of adventure. Not if they leave school with 
a social rather than an antisocial attitude toward society. In a 
public high school you have all levels of intelligence and all t^gres 
of home life represented. Do not make the mistake of thinldng 
that the pupil who will not voluntarily read the best literature 
has failed to profit by his schooling. The classics are not for him 
a daily diet, but you may have opened to him the possibilities of 
the better magazines, the popularized scientific books, and the 
fictionized biographies; and even though you have not made 
him a student, you have not failed if you ha^^e given him some 
recognition of his responsibility to society. 

Some older teachers bewail the expenditure of time and in- 
struction upon commercial-minded pupils, and judge that ex- 
penditure wasted because pupils out of school do not pick up 
Shakespeare, read Addison, turn to INIilton or Scott or Shelle^'. 
Do not let this fallacy discovuage you. You yourselves know 
Homer, Chaucer, IMilton, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Browning. 
Is it your habit to read at length from these older writers? And 
yet you would be loath to say that the3- had contributed nothing 
to your own development and your own judgment of later poets. 
The majority of j'Our pupils will not go on to college. You are 
providing them with the last instruction in literature that they 
will have. What must 3'ou do? Give them important literature 
from the past, of course, literature that is for some reason sig- 
nificant to them, but mingle with the classics as manN" modern 
pla3's, novels, essays, poems, biographies, magazine stories and 
articles as 3*ou can find time and material to use. You are pre- 
paring them to be reading adults, not students of literature. Face 
the issue squareUc If the3' leave 3-0U with no knowledge of lii- 
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erature laler than Matthevr Arnold— well, there la always tor 
them the movie, the card game, the radio, gossip, or alill less 
innocent recreation 

Many teachers assume that if individual words are correctly 
pronounced those nords, often rich in content for the adult, are 
likewise rich in content for the pupil But the story told by the 
late S A l-eonard showing the possibilities of a barroom dance- 
hall interpretation of Scott s line * The stag at eve had drunk bis 
fill,' and the example of the boy who wrote ‘The benecliclion 
of Arnold was a serious thing for out CQUntrj both illustrate 
the numerous tnisoonceptions that, unrecognized by the teacher, 
Unger in the imnd of the average or below average high school 

Teachers frequently take it for granted that high school pupils 
know how to glean ideas from printed material, hence they pat 
printed matter before a pupil but give no instruction as to how 
meaning is to be extracted from the rivers of black print that 
flow over the white page They are not teaching, they are merely 
allowing pupils to learn and that only if those pupils are already 
sufficiently well taught to teach themselves There is, of course, 
an excuse for this attitude on the part of the teacher From s 
to 50 per cent of the class probably read well But before >OU 
present material to a class might it not be wise to discover who 
can and who cannot gam accurate information from a passage ? * 
Rest assured that in every normal group you will find many who 
read almost as well as }Ou but also jou will find many who have 
about fifth grade ability Vour first task therefore is to discover 
the reading power of each member of your class , then you have 
laid a foundation on which you may build mtelligently 

Oftentimes teachers, like the proverbial Martha, are too occu 
pied with many things to discover whether or not their pupils are 
visualmng the scewes. and characters about which they read Ter 

^Are >ou familjac Iroin yonr educalioa dosses with the Morrison plan of 
pietestujs? 
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haps it woTald be wise to discover your own power of visualiza- 
tion. If that familiar primrose by the river’s brink remains 
merely the two words, adjective and noun, “j'ellow primrose” to 
you, you are not ready to teach others to read, for j'ou yourself 
have not yet succeeded in reading successfully. Don’t, however, 
be discouraged. Probably you will find that you do visualize. Be- 
cause you see the primrose or the castle or the cowboy instantly, 
you are hardly aware of the process which has gone on in your 
own mind. Hence you do not realize why the scene or character 
has for you genuine beauty or awe or repulsion, while it re- 
mains flat, stale, and unprofitable for your pupil. Experiment; 
close your eyes while someone says certain nouns to you. Dis- 
cover for jmurself your own mental equipment. Next try lines of 
sensuous poetry. Sharpen your own power of visualization. When 
you recognize what words mean to you in color, sound, form, 
space, connotation, then you are ready to attempt to teach your 
pupils what visualization is. 

3. What Are Some of the Difficulties That the High-School Pupil 
Faces in His Study of Literature? 

Does the discussion thus far lead you to believe there should 
be no work for the pupils in their study of literature ? Does your 
own experience in college English confirm that impression? What 
work awaits the entering high-school pupil when you lay before 
him Silas Manier or the Odyssey or Selected Short Stories or a 
modern play ? ’^ Up to the time of their entrance into high school, 
your pupils have probablj"- read children’s books, movie maga- 
zines, or airplane or motorboat tales. Do you realize how unpre- 
pared the majority of them are to cope with the material of the 
average high-school curriculum? In a later chapter you will find 
discussion of courses made as j'ou might wish to make them. 
This, how’ever, is a practical world based upon precedent, courses 
of study, supervisors, and an enormous regard for -'discipline.” 

i La Brant, Lou: The Tcachins oj Literature in Secondary Schools. 
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Since 'wiU be >oung teachers "wtio must fit into a ready made 
sjslem, and since joui success depends largely upon jour letters 
of recortunendation from jour first school, 1 am here discussing 
courses of study as j'ou nili find them Remember, though, that 
e\en without wrecUing the curnculuni of jour school }ou can do 
much to render a bad course of study less objecUonable. In the 
schools that jou mean to enter what work awaits the average or 
bclov! atcrage high school pupil? 

1 He must cope with literature that is longer, more complex, 
more mature, more remote from his own experience than any he has 
read before 

2 He must quickly enlarge his stxsibulary, a socabulaiy which 
often IS smaller and more distorted than you siupect. 

3 He must leam to analyze simple prose for the meaning, gath- 
ering the bare thought, undistiacted by encumbering detail • 

4. He must, having conquered word trearungs and the sense of 
the passage learn to cisuahae, so that the words and sentences be 
readj are rich in saise impressions 

5 He must leam not only to gam the full meaning from one 
passage or one book but to compare or contrast that idea and recog- 
mae perhaps, m what way it throws light on problems of today 

6 He must learn to respond emotionally to those risers of black 
print which flow before him It is to be hoped he may sensitixe 
himself and to a certam extent refine his sense of humor He may 
eien leam to distinguish between pathos and the batbos of the 
cheaply sentimental, to demand reality rather iHan fauy tale suc- 
cess stones, and to appreciate the workmgs of cause and effect rather 
than the bhthe e\asi<n of natuial bat unpleasant consequences And, 
too, while he is -ipeiiding his tune -on these fise necessary steps m 
his advance upon jour literatute course, the library awaits him with 
Its row upon row of books, its dictionary, magaime rack, dielf of 
new plays, and daily papers 

7 If he attends a coniectional tjpe of high school where depart- 
ment lines stiU exist, be most struggle to see the relationship be- 

* ran recall your own diMcuItxes in note taVmg ycheu were W fresk 
•nan itt college f As tejehers you wij come to know the pupUs habit of 
noaesseciial but stnluig EJustraUoas and forgetting the pnnaple 
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tween what he learns in history, in science, in English, and what 
he knows is to be his life in the machine shop or office or store. 
Probably the student’s inner dissatisfaction arising from the appar- 
ent uselessness of the information offered him is one of the chief 
causes for lack of interest, with its resultant disciplinary problems 
and failures. How responsible it is for the more serious matters of 
maladjustment and emotional difficulties is as yet unknown. 

But to return to our original question, is there to be no work 
for the pupil in his study of literature? You will find that this 
ironical fact confronts 5mu ; He must work and work hard in order 
to enjoy his reading, but if his contacts with literature are not 
enjoyable, if they do not teach him to read for the pleasure of 
reading, then his work is largely — though not entirely — wasted. 
How are you, the teacher oj literature, to solve the problem in 
your own schoolroom? 

C. How Shall Yon Improve Your Pupils’ Reading Ability? 

How Do You Read? As has been stated in previous chapters, 
your business is to teach your pupils to read, not merely to place 
books before them. But teaching pupils to read w'ho think that 
they have read for some eight or eleven years is perhaps more 
difficult than you no^v realize. Probably the first and most useful 
step in your thinking about the subject should be an analysis of 
your own reading activities. W'hat are they ? At breakfast you 
scan the headlines and the first editorial in the morning papery 
You look up the e.xact address of the barber or the dressmaker ; 
then you study history for an hour. At noon betvNeen bits of con- 
versation you skim the last chapter of a thrilling detective tale to 
discover who killed whom and why. In the library on your way to 
class you glimpse the copied line in your neighbor’s eighteenth- 
century notebook, “Dies of a rose in aromatic pain,” and as you 
say it over to yourself on the way to class you wonder, perhaps, 
that Pope could have written a line so full of sensuous beauty. 

iDo you know the comments upon .-tmerican reading habits made by 
Ernest Eimnet in bis Art of Tkinkingr 
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Later >ott go to the encjclopedja to find whellier prison reform 
!aws were passed m England before or after Fielding published 
Amelia But first jou see in the iVca? Yorker a cartoon willi a 
Biblical injunction below it that mahes jou chuckle And that 
night at home jou read a letter that jou were asked to send on 
at once, m which >ou are adMsed lo detail how to apply for a 
certain teaching position, whom to see, what to say to each per- 
son, and where lo find the principal or clerk of the board 

During this rather buay day jou ba\e indulged in eight read- 
ing activities, and >et if jou were, at anj point, asked what you 
were doing, jou would have responded that you were ^'reading” 
or that you were ‘looking something up ” But what liave jou 
done? 

1 Skimmed the paper in lazy fashion to gam an approximate 
idea of how France fetd» toward England, what «port wnters think 
of the latest baseball pitcher, whether the Ellis Island scandal or 
the San Franasco crime wave has any new and sensational angles, 

2 Looked m the telephone book for one isolated bit of infor- 
mation to be remembered exactly 

3 Read a chapter of history slowly, attempting to outline para- 
graph by paragraph and to hold m tnind the mam statements, the 
sequence, and the relation of facts 

4, Skimmed a detective tale to experience the feeling of suspense 
and to unravel a complicated mystery 

5 Read one line of verse, visualizing a rose and faintly recalling 
its ‘ 'aroma Lc” odor 

6. Read hastily, glimpsing whole paragraphs, until jou found m 
what y ear prison reform was first enacted m England 

7. Glimpsed a drawing, read the hue below, and connected it 
with the onginal digmfied use of the same words. Chuckled over it, 
and mentally exaggerated the cartoon until it fitted an acquaintance 
oi jmurs 

8. Read exact instructions in a letter, and made careful mental 
note of each one. 

Had the day been longer, you might have done a number of 
other types of reading, but these eight examples will illustrate 
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the fact that you “read” each time, but in each situation different 
abilities were called into play. 

How Can You Teach Pupils to Read? If you look at a 
roomful of college freshmen confronted with a long list of refer- 
ence reading, you soon discover that some of them have never 
learned the art of selection. They must read each paragraph and 
each word; no hasty glimpse will suffice to prove to them that a 
particular paragraph does not apply to their topic. Often these 
same freshmen if given one paragraph for intensive study will be 
imable to answer correctly^ any specific questions concerning its 
contents. They know the general trend of thought, but not the 
exact facts. Or they may have a fairly definite impression but a 
wrong one, as illustrated by the student who called a certain ur- 
bane philosopher “rude” because he had said to his companion, 
“That was a pertinent remark you just made.” (Unfortunately 
even a B.A. degree does not confer upon its recipient all the 
“rights, privileges, and obligations” of our English vocabulary.) 
And as to quick association of ideas — “seeing the point” as we 
term it — well, perhaps some of us are born obtuse and no amount 
of schoolroom training will do much for us. 

But, jmu say, true as it is that many pupils can and many can- 
not read, what are we to do about it? If the grade-school teachers 
have not taught them, why should we think that we can? Prob- 
ably they are not capable of doing high-school work anyway. 

IMaybe they are not capable of the type of high-school English 
work that your course of study prescribes. If they are not, 
stretch the course of study here and there, and find what they 
are capable of and what they need. But of this be sure; all of 
them need to learn: 

1. How to read directions or instructions. 

2. How to glean a specific fact from a mass of print. 

3. How to get a correct general impression from a single para- 
graph or from a book. 
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4 How to read fiction at some le\el, e\en though they can ne\er 
cope with adult fiction, and to read it with enjoyment* 

5 How, e\ en though the selections are most elementary, to enjoy 
\erse 


\ou might teach admirably if jou could keep those fi\e re- 
quirements before you and not become too deeply enmeshed in 
the various <!nare3 called “Following the Course of Study,” 
“Teaching the History of English or American Literature” 
“Spending One Semester upon Grammar,” “Requiring Written 
Bcok Reports for Outside Reading » ^\nd there are more, prob- 
ably the most embraang and engulfing of all snares has the 
trivial sounding title ‘ Outside AcUvaUes ” But these “activiUes” 
can so sap jour energies that in self-defense jou become a mere 
automaton by day m order that you may coach plays, supervuse 
clubs, ^peron dances, hear debaters, and proofread the school 
paper y mght Be warned Do not, in your eagerness to be use- 
u , accept more actmUes than you can manage adequately Do 
you recall the sign “School Go Slow”? 

D iVhat Kinds of Lilcraiure IVdl You Be Asked to Teach f 

^en you view the texts m use today, you may feel that only 

cofe w7h ^ pmvince. could 

material 4nd when you face your classes, “sitUng 

SSor Client guidance you yourself conquered 

feSiem^h Steffens, or “Lyci das.” good 

So Uke comage. supermen nor superwomen 

joyed literature Ti, ^ they knew and en- 

intfin ^ tbeir busmess was to culD- 

i»g. increased pov,er m enjoyment of read- 

^erstanding If i,f^ usetf^Z "" ^‘*^raiure, and a deeper 
£ } iije itself—its opportunities and responstbtlUtes 
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hi a democracy. Or, to put the matter negatively, they realized 
that teaching literature was not primarily presenting material to 
be read, nor testing for facts obtained from that reading. (That 
statement will bear much thinking about on your part.) 

In order to give you at once a swift survey of a more or 
less t3rpical literary menu presented to junior-senior high-school 
pupils, I have listed under each literary form a number of titles. 
These titles give you a cross section of selections used in high 
schools in the North, South, East, West, and Middle West. Prob- 
ably no one school uses all of them, but they give a fair example 
of the material used “to provide points of departure” for more 
extended reading. This scanty list may, perhaps, give you some 
sense of what is expected of you, and also some hint as to the 
adequacy of your own preparation. 

K. What Are the Forms of Literature That Confront You? 

NAKSATIVE POETRY 

The Epic 

A long heroic narrative poem. It presents characters in high posi- 
tions in a series of adventures. These form an organic whole through 
their relation to the central figure, one of heroic proporU'ons. It gives 
also much as to the customs and development of a nation or race. 
Examples : 

Folk Epics 

The Iliad and The Odyssey — 

Greek 

Beowulf — Saxon 
The Kalevala — Finnish 
The Song of Roland — French 
The Nibelungenlied — German 

Art Epics: Classic 
The Aetieid — ^Virgil (selected 
books) 


Paradise Lost — Milton (first 
three books) 

Art Epics: Modern 
Drake — Alfred Noyes 
John Brown’s Body — Stephen 
Vincent Benet 

The Song of Hugh Glass — John 
Neihardt 
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The Flca'ida Slate Course of Study stresses the epic la the junior 
high schooL ^ong the Utles listed to be considered by (he teacher 
are 

4ti cntsires of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy retold by Padnac 
Colum 

Boys’ Cuehulatn Hero Legends of Ireland compiled by Eleanor 
Hull 

Story of the Iliad retold by \lfred John Chtircb 
Story of the Aencid retold by Alfred John Church 
The Song of Roland translated b> James Baldwin {also on the 
Minnesota hst) 

The Story of Stegfned James Baldwin (also suggested in the "'Im 
nesota course of study) 

Texas lists both The Iliad and The Odyssey as translated by Alex 
ander Pope 

Minnesota stresses the tales from The Ralcvala Tie Eddas Beo~ 
andf as well as the modem epics Tie Song of Hugh Class and Join 
Brosons Body ' 

References on the Eptc 
Guerber H A The Book of the Epic 

A \aluable book for school libraries The object consists in 
outlining clearly and briefly the princiiial examples of those 
epics of all countries “which hai-e supplied endless material to 
pamtets sculptors and musiaans ever since art began, (p i6) 
Huon W M English Epic and Heroic Poetry 
Ker W P Eptc and Romance 

The Metrical Homance 

A romantic tale m ver^e The term is specxflcally applied to the 
medieval romances (5w Cauam and the Green Kmghtt etc ) but 
afphes to Scott s romances m verse and all truly romantic verse 
stones Examples 


Sledteiiai Romances 
ilatter of Rome the Great’' 
Ancient history The Troy- 
Book 


Matter of France ’ 

The Sang of Roland Buoit of 
Bordeau, Stones of Charle- 
magne 

* one should add here that almost aU courses include some work oo 

e rret mjtlis Some include the rnjahs of man} lands, including the Indian 
legends of our o«-n country 
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“Matter of England” 

Khig Horn, Havelok the Dane, 
Gtty of Warwick 
“Matter of Britain” 

Arthurian literature such as 
Sir Gaiaain and the Green 
Knight 
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Moder7i Metrical Romances 

Spenser; Faerie Qiieetie (Renais- 
sance) 

Scott; Lady of the Lake, Mar- 
viion. Lay of the Last Min- 
strel 

Tennyson; Idylls of the King 
Robinson; Tristra^yi 


The Arthur material as represented in Idylls of the Kmg and 
Scott’s metrical romances are widely used, but you as teacher should 
know the older material. 


References for the Metrical Rontance 
Weston, Jessie: Chief Middle Rnglish Poets 
Ker, W. P.: Epic and Romance 

MacCallum, M. W.: Tennyson’s Idylls of the King and Arthurian 
Story 

Chambers, E, K.; Arthur of Britain 


The Metrical Tale 


A story in verse. Examples: 

Chaucer; Canterbury Tales (any 
story) 

Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside 
Inn (any story) 

Noyes: Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern 

Burns; “Tam O’Shanter” 


Longfellow: “Evangeline” 
Holmes; “How the Old Horse 
Won the Bet” and “Grand- 
mother’s Story of Bunker-Hill 
Battle” 

Masefield: “Dauber” and “Rey- 
nard the Fox” 


All but the last title appears in most courses of study. 


The Ballad 

The old ballad was a poem meant for singing made by people 
quite free from literary influence, and handed do^vn by oral tradi- 
tion. Usually a single heroic episode of dramatic nature; physical 
courage and love, happening to common rather than royal people; 
supernatural events — all mark this form. Little characterization, 
abrupt transitions, action, dialogue, tragic situations stated but not 
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enlarged impersonal treatment a summary statement in the last 
stanza are usual traits The usual stanza form is of four lines the 
first and th rd of eight syllables each the second and fourth of sue 
each The rhyme scheme is usually abeb the meter iambic. Typical 
stanza 

Haf owre haf owe to Aberdour 
It s fiftie faclom de p 
And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 

Wi the Scots lords at his feit 


Examples 

Old BaUads 

Sir Patrick Spence 
Hind Horn 

The W ife of Usher s W ell 
A Gest of Robyn Hode 
The Hunting of the Cheviot 
Kinmont WiUe 
Lord Randal 
Edom o Gordon 
Bonnie George Campbell 
The Three Ravens 
The Twa S sters 
Rob n Hood (many of them) 
Fair Margaret and Sweet Wil 
ham 


Modem BaJladt 

Coleridge The Rime of the 
Anaent Manner 
Macaulay Horatius at the 
Bridge 

BrowTi ng Herv6 Riel 
Arnold The Forsaken Mcr 
man 

Longfellow The Skeleton in 
Armor 

Kipl ng Fuzzy Wuzzy 
Lowell The Courtm 
Sen ce The Cremation of Sam 
McGee 


Domes R 11 rf frontier ballads as Roll on Little 

Dlu 5 ^ Practically all this material 

plus much more « taught m every h gb school 

References on the Ballad 
(Collections) 

Gummere Francs B Old EngUsh Ballads 
QmUerS^^" 

vmner t^uch Sir Arthur The Oxford Book of Ballads 
(D)scuss on) 

Orignw and Ihe Ballad 

upsets the old concepts as to the origins of the ballad 
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types of literature 

Francis B. Gummere: The Pofftilar Ballad 
John A. and Alan Lomax: Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads 


THE LVSIC 

A brief subjective poem, creating for the reader a single unified 
impression marked by imagination, melody, and emotion. Through 
the ages there have been many concepts of the lyric. Today we name 
“lyric” such forms as songs, sonnets, odes, elegies, light verse, arti- 
ficial French forms (rondeau, rondel, ballade). The expression of 
personal emotion imaginatively phrased seems to be the one impor- 
tant quality common to all forms. 


References on the Lyric 
Rhys, Ernest: Lyric Poetry 

Reed, E. B.: English Lyric Poetry from Its Origin to the Present 
Time 

Palgrave, Francis, ed.: The Golden Treasury 


The Ode 

Any strain of enthusiastic and exalted lyrical verse that is directed 
to a fixed purpose and deals progressively with one fixed theme. It 
is elaborate, imaginative, dignified, and intellectual in tone. It is the 
most intricate in form of all the lyrics. Examples: 


Dryden: “Alexander’s Feast” 
Wordsworth: “Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality” 
Shelley: “Ode to the West Wind” 


Markham: “Lincoln, the Man of 
the People” 

Moody: “To a Soldier Fallen in 
the Philippines” 


The five odes listed above are usually included in the English 
course. 


References on the Ode 


Gosse, Edmund: article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Shafer, Robert: The English Ode to z66o 
Alden, Raymond: English Verse 


The Elegy 

A lyric poem expressing either personal or public loss. At times 
merely a contemplation of death. This form was popular with clas- 
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Eical writers Two of the most widely known poems of this type are 
Gray's 'Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard” and JIdton’s 
“Ljcidas Samples 

Shelley ‘ Adonais” (oa the death Tennyson "In Memoriam” {on 
of Keats) the death of Arthur Hallam) 

Arnold ‘ Thyrsis” (on the death MacKaye "To the Fire Brmger” 
of Clough) (on the death of t'ViIham 

Vaughn Moody) 

Grays ‘Elegy” is universally used In some schools, "Ljcidas" 
and “In Memonam” (the latter in a cut lersion) are listed. 

References on the Elegy 

Gayley and Kurtz MetJiods and Matcruils of literary Cnttctsnt 
Bailey, J C English Elegies (See the Introduction ) 

The Sonnet 

A IjTic forru of fourteen Imes The two widely recognized types 
are the Italian (Petrarchan) and the English (Shakespearean) The 
Italian form is divided into two parts, the octal e (rhyming abba, 
abba) and the sestet (rhyrning ede, ede) The octal e a'jtg the ques- 
tion, or expresses the desire or passion or resentment The sestet 
soEes this problem — answers the complaint or philosophically eases 
the unhappy mood Since Shakespeare s day the English form, 
shghtly \ancd, has been most widely used by English writers 
Examples 

bldton ' Sonnet on His Blind- Keats “On First Looking into 
ness” Chapman's Homer” 

Wordsworth ' Composed upon Hagedom “Doors” 

^\estmlnsle^ Bridge, iSoz” 

A few of Shakespeare’s sonnets and the first three listed above 
appear in {wactically all courses, as do many others if time and 
pupil interest make them desirable 

References on the Sonntt 

Tomlinson, C The Sonnet, Its Origin, Structure, and Place *« 
Poetry 

Alden, Raj-mond English Verse 
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TYPES OF LITERATURE 
The Simple Lyric 
A. The Song 

A lyric adapted to musical expression. Usually it is short, simple 
in wording, a spontaneous and lilting expression of emotion, All types 
and topics e.xist: love, war, yearning, patriotism, drinking, dance — 
all have inspired songs. Examples : 

Shakespeare: “WTio is Sylvia?” Kipling: “Recessional” 

Ben Jonson: “Drink to iSIe Only Robert Frost: “The Road ISTot 
with Thine Eyes” Taken” 

Burns: “Scots Wha Hae” Charles Wesley: “Hark! the 

Stephen C. Foster: “Aly Old Herald Angels Sing” 

Kentucky Home” Robert Nathan: “I Ride the 

Francis Scott Key: “The Star- Great Black Horses of My 
spangled Banner” Heart” 

B. Simple Lyrics Not Sung 

Examples: 

Old English: “Deor’s Lament” Frost: “House Fear” 

Chaucer: “Thd Complaint to His Wallace Stevens: “Peter Quince 
Empty Purse” at the Clavier” 

Housman: “When I Was One- Milton: “L’/Ulegro” 

and-Twenty” Whitman: “Song of Myself” 

Yeats: “The Lake Isle of Innis- Aiken: “Alorning Song from 
free” ‘Senlin’ ” 

You wUl note the wide variety of types grouped as “simple l3rrics.” 
aiost of these listed, plus many more, occur in all courses of study 
for high school. 

Referetices on the Lyric 
Rhys, Ernest: Lyric Poetry 

Reed, E. B.: English Lyric Poetry from Its Origin to the Present 
Time 

Palgrave, Francis, ed.: The Golden Treasury 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed.: Modern American Poetry and Modern 
British Poetry (combined edition) 

Consult for modern lyrics. 
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DRAMATIC POETBV 

Poetry that uUJiacs Euch dramauc qualities as monologue, dia- 
logue, vigorous diction, strong emotion Usually a situation or crisis 
is presented m which conflict, emotion, often tragedy are mingled. 
ExatTtples 

A Drama in Verse 

Greek tragedies Anderson Wtntcrset and Eitsa 

Shakespeare The Tempeit beih the Queen 

Browning “Pmpa Passes” 

Reference on Drama tn Verse 
Matthews, Ecandec A 5/i«fy of the Drama, Chip I3 

B Dramatic Monologues 

A monologue in which a soul reteals the conflict within. Browning 
is given the credit for first using the form, which has since becoioe 
popular Exam^es 

Brownmg “^drea del Sarto” Kipling “M’Andrew's Hymn” 
and '‘My Last Duchess" 

Robert Frost, Amy Lowell, E A Robinson, Carl Sandburg, and 
many other modems have used this form or a variant of it. 

C The Masque 

A survival of the ancient pageant The best-known example is 
Milton’s Comus In medieval times The Dance of the Seven Deadly 
Stns was a masque In most courses, Browming’s dramatic mono- 
logues, Shakespeare’s poetic dramas, and “free reading” of Maxwell 
Anderson’s plays ate listed Comus is read by many college prepara- 
tory classes, but is not widely read by other groups 

References on the llasgue 
Sullivan, Mary Court ifasques of James / 

Green, \ \V The Inns of Court and Early Engltsh Drama 
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PBOSE 

The Essay 

An attempt to set forth some of the author’s thoughts and feelings 
concerning life in any of its various phases. These may be trivial or 
serious; they may be rambling or concise; they may be whimsical or 
deeply philosophical. iXIost people divide them into what they term 
“formal essays” and “informal essays.” The division is not e.\-act, but 
the formal essay informs; the informal essay, highly personal, wan- 
ders at wiU. Examples: 


Informal Essays 


ilontaigne’s and Bacon’s essays 
Lamb: “Poor Relations” 
Hazlitt: “On Going a Journey” 
Crother: “Dame School of Ex- 
perience” 

E. B. White: “One Man’s bleat” 
(^Harper’s Magazine') 


Bernard De Voto: “Easy Chair” 
{Harper’s Magazine) 

Stephen Leacock; “On the 
Weatber” 

Robert Benchley: “\t^at Col- 
lege Did to ble” 


These informal essays are often termed “familiar essays.” 


Formal Essays 

Carlyle; “Burns” Emerson: “The American 

blacaulay; “Essay on Johnson” Scholar” 

Burke: “Conciliation” 

In the typical high-school course blacaulay’s unfair picture of Dr. 
Johnson, and Emerson’s essays, are widely taught, as are numberless 
familiar essays. 

References on the Essay 

Alden, R. M.: Essays, English and American 

Bryant, W. F., and Crane, R. S.; The English Familiar Essay 

Walker, Hugh: English Essays and Essayists 

Prose Fiction 

Here the myth, the allegory, and prose romance would be classed, 
but aside from the first they play but small part in the high-school 
course. The allegory would be represented by Bunyan’s The Pil- 
grim’s Progress — ^little read, unfortunately. The romance would be 
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tepiesented by The Travels of Sir John Sfandci.tffe, More’s Vfopta, 
and the famous Mort d" Arthur by Sir Tbototis Malory, Only the last 
IS used occasioaally for reference. 

The SVrrreJ, the HaaeleUc, the Short Story 
These three forma are too fanuliar to need d^cussion 

References for the NareJ 

Baker, E A The History of the En%hsk Ncrcl, jo ■vols 
This IS an adimrable survey from the earliest beginnings 
Lovett, R if , and Hughes, H S UtStcry of the Novd 
England 

Lubbock, Percy The Craft of Ptction 

This n> a stimuUtmg book 

■ftliarton, Edith The Wttitng of Ptcltotf- 

References for the Short Story 

Pattee, Bred The Deielapment of the Amencon Short Story 
Frederick, John T A Handbook of Short Story IVnbng 
Mimelees, Edith R The Story Writer 
Bemeiit, Douglas IVeatftng the Short Story 

You would, of course, consult the O Henry Prize Stones and the 
O’Bnen jBerf Short Stones of (the year) 

Prose Drama 
References 

Thonodj ke, Ashley Tragedy 

NicoU, Atlardyce British Xtrana and 4 History of Tate Eight- 
eenth Century Xtranus 

Clark, Barrett A Study of iTodern Drama 
Mantle, Bums The Best plays of (the year) 

Biography 

References 

Nimlsoo, Harold. The Development of English Biography 
Batch, Minton, ed hlodern Short Biographies and Autobiog- 
raphies linuodoctionf 
3iIaurois, Andre Aspects of Biography 
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PX-A-NNING A LITERATURE COURSE 
Travel Books 

Books of General Information^ 
ir. ECOW SHOULD YOU PLAM YOUR WORK IH LITERATURE? 

Though each of you must solve that question for yourself, ac- 
cording to tire particular conditions under which you teach, yet 
there are some general principles that are applicable to practi- 
cally all conditions. 

In the majority of progressive classrooms today, daily class 
recitation in literature with assigned reading for the whole group 
has been abandoned. The English room is a workshop, a studio, 
a theater, or a library — not a classroom as the term was under- 
stood thirty years ago. During the English period, after the 
teacher has once launched a carefully planned unit of work in. 
travel, adventure, heroism, man’s conflict with himself or witk 
nature — ^^vhatever the unit may be — the pupils pursue their per- 
sonal investigation.- The teacher is a guide, a prod, and an ad- 
viser. When necessary the pupils come to her for help. She in her 
turn must feel free at any time to interrupt a group of pupils, or 
the W'hole class, for discussion or added information. Such a plan 
of W'ork, after it is once success fully laimched, tends to carry 
itself more or less satisfactorily; but at no time can the teacher 
retire from the scene, trusting that a class can or will manage 
itself. Little by little, as it proves worthy, responsibility can be 

1 Do you know Arthur G. Kennedy’s .-1 Concise Bibliography jor Students of 
English, Systematically Arranged^ It is published by the Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1940. See if your college library has the book. 
You would find it wise to own it. A second book that you should own is' 

.4 Handbook to Literature by William Flint Thrall and Addison Hibbard 
Doubleday, Doran, 1936- The material, arranged In alphabetical order (from* 
“Abstract Terms” to “Wit and Humor”) defines, illustrates, and provides ref- 
erences for practically all terms dealing with literature or used in literary 
criticism. If you have not done so, e.xamine carefully McCaU, W. A., Cook - 
Luella B., and Norvell, G. W.; Experiments in Reading, Books i, 2, 3 1934’ 

and McCall, W. A., and Isrorvell, G. W.: Improve Your Readhig, 1942 both 

Harcourt, Brace. These booklets, planned for the junior high school, cvill give 
you definite information as to how reading may be taught. 

- See the Introduction: “Some Experiments in Present-Day Teaching ” 
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placed m the group, but the election of class officers and the fond 
hope that the class will run itself has vrreched many a poleutially 
excellent unit Before such a unit is begun, the teacher must: 

1 Know thoroughly the objectives she desires to achieve 

2 Know and have organized csactly the minimum, work to be 
required of even the dullest pupil, and tie possible work for those 
of greater ability 

3 Know etictly the tests and exercises that she will use to spur 
the lazy and to stimulate the bright 

4 Know definitely what library material and other illustrative 
materia] may be either di<iplajed to, or ‘ discovered ' by, the pupils. 

5 Know m a general fashion what activatics (pantomime, dram* 
atization, original dialogues, informal debates, library talks, etc ) 
may be adapted or created that will further some phase of 

study and learn, according to the pupils’ interests, what allied 
arts (music, painting, soap-carving, drawing, etc ) may be wisely 
encouraged to further the student’s appreciation and enjoyment of 
reading 

In other words, no teacher can arrive the day before instruc- 
tion begins, 3 stranger to the school and the school resources, 
plunge into the unknown course of study, and hope to do intelli- 
gent teaching The work must be organized around definite cen- 
ters of interest, and the material must be carefully planned and 
skillfully graded so that unit one leads to unit two and is more 
simple than unit four * 

But, jou may question, how is it possible to plan before jou 
see jour pupils? Luckily, different as each one is, jou can usually 
find in pupil activity a common denominator of interest Remem- 
ber this Unless jou are unusually stimulating, beautiful, mag- 
aeiit, and charming, most pupils, unresponsive as they may seem, 
would rather talk than listen to you, rather adventure for them- 
selves than be led by jou , rather elaborate a hint from you until 

loll rc4il X.OU Ea Rrasts TAr o/ £jttraiur^ pi Sccifttdjlfy 

Si.hootif It woiild repay jou to do so 
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it appears their own idea than undertake a project which you 
have explained to them in detail. At the same time you can rely 
upon awakening their interest in almost any fundamental human 
problem not too subtle or too far removed from their experience. 
A difference in centuries or in civilizations will not prove a barrier 
(that is, of course, if the vocabulary used is one with which they 
can cope) ^ so long as they can interpret the emotional situation 
and so long as the reason for reading is apparent and, to their 
minds, adequate.^ 

To the sophomore mind and to your own, the meaning of that 
term “adequate” may not be identical, but of this be sure: Every 
unit you plan must be clean-cut, definite, must include different 
kinds of "work as w'ell as different kinds of reading, and must 
come to some kind of climax so that there is a sense of comple- 
tion and personal accomplishment. To get real work from your 
pupils you must also have (i) frequent factual tests to insure 
careful reading; (2) thought-provocative questions to increase 
the pupils’ skill in interpretation; (3) collateral reading of such 
nature as to develop both the pupils’ power of viewing books as 
units and of seeing the relationships of one book to another ; and 
(4) guided, intelligent library work so that yoiu: brighter pupils 
have adequate occupation and so that the use both of reference 
books and of magazines and fiction may, one hopes, become 
habitual. 

The only warning that you may need is this : Do not attempt 
too much at first. Pupils have to understand clearly lo/iai they 
are to do and m/ty they are to do it. They have to be led to 
undertake — or at times driven to undertake — the work planned. 
You will at first be surprised at how slowly a class moves. But 
remember that discussion, if it is serious, is in itself educational. 
A day for organizing your group into a series of committees to 
look into school-library conditions (which you know), and town- 

1 Sweeney, Barry, and Schoelkopf: TVestern Youth Meets Eastern Culture. 

•- See the Introduction: “Some Experiments in Present-Day Teaching.” 
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Ubraiy conditions (whicifa jou also know"), to consult ■with tlw 
social science teacher {whom jou base seen) is probably tiine 
well spent You could co\ier the ground more quickly by tdlmg 
your group many of the things which they will find out lor 
themselves, hut you would not develop their qualities of initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, and co-operation, nor would you give them 
drill in simple parliamentary procedure and extemporaneous 
speaking Just as soon as jou have the individual working seri- 
ously to pass his own tests, and groups of pupils working seri- 
ously together to produce a play or a booklet or a report or an 
assembly program, you have welded your class together success- 
fully WTiat you have to do next is to see that their effort is not 
misspent, nor their span of interest loo briel The bright pupil 
whose interest Batnes one day and is expnet the next becomes a 
senous problem Sometimes special re=ponsibihty to the group 
may hold him, sometimes individual work more exacting but also 
more spectacular may tickle his vanity The pupils are in your 
hands, and y ou must study them to see how you can best get each 
one to develop his own native ability Easy? Not at all But both 
challenging and interesting 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

1 After you have read two ol the references m Suggested Read- 
ings hsted Under “A References Concerning Your Own Equipment,’* 
think over your own training, personahly, appearance, dress, man- 
ners. Then tiauJ, hack to your own hied and dtshied high school 
and grade-school teachers Class discussion of the readmgs assigned 
nught prove sUmutaiing More than you realize, perhaps, each indi- 
vidual can diange manners, habits, appearance, and even outlook 
upon hfe, if he turns his mtelligence upon himself 

3. After you have read two or more references from the JSnglt^^ 
Journal viiidei eath of the sw headings listed, come to dasa pre- 
pared for a discussion of fundamental change* apparent in the 
modem jumor-seaior high school. Be ready (a) to hand m a brief 
ouQine ol the important changes, (b) to discuss in class those 
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changes, illustrating from the reading done; and (c) to draw some 
tentative conclusions as to which changes seem most beneficial. 

3 * l-tr a. brief article (3^^ fn 5^*^ words) that later rnay be used 
for general class discussion, summarize your present opinions upon 
one of the follotving topics: 

a. The loss of the te.xtbook in literature — ^its advantages and dis- 
advantages 

b. The advantages and disadvantages of an activity program in 
which the pupils are the moving spirits 

c. The advantages of a “unit” assignment in literature. Define 
the term before you discuss it. 

d. The advantages and disadvantages of the “contract” in litera- 
ture teaching 

e. The use of literature for inculcating ideals of personal and na- 
tional conduct 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
A. References Concerning Your Own Equipment 

X. Thomas, Charles Swain; The Teaching of English in Secondary 
Schools, Houghton Mifflin, 1927, pp. 510-15 

A veteran teacher presents questions so that each beginner in the field 
of English teaching may survey his own weak and strong points. 

2. Cox, Sidney: Avowals and Ventures: The Teaching of English, Har- 
per, 1928, pp. 79-89 

3. Quin, Marion: “Why Not Study All America?” Progressive Educa- 
tion, Vol. ig (1942), pp. 379-83 

A discussion of Latin-American friendship. Excellent bibliography of 
books and films. 

4. Progressive Education, Vol. 19 (1942), pp. 406-43 

The whole issue is devoted to high-school pupils’ views on the war, the 
reactions of youth, and the contributions youth can make. 

5. Sharp, Russell A-: Teaching English in High School, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1924, Chap. I, “The Teacher in the Making” 

6 . Carpenter, G. R., Baker, F. T., and Scott, F. N.: The Teaching of 
English in the Elementary and Secondary School, Longmans, Green, 1913, 
Chap- V, “The Training of the Teacher” 
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Ip both these books (s 6 > >ou ca® match joor own possessjons a^aansi 
those deemed desuable 

7 An Exptnatci CurnctAun tn English I Report of ef Commtssson 
of the \alionat CouncA of 'Teachers of English, tV JIst&plA dtait 
mar* Apptetop Ceiilijij 1935 

‘tppt'ndtx C Teachers Educstica H> hajjUsb " IVhat pi^g'hi 30U to do 
before jqu begin teaching? WTiat future college work should await >011? 
Chapter HI Selecting and Provadmg Lileraturc Experiences Here jou 
will find (he conclusions of our leading educators. Study usrtfsEly Chap- 
ter V Literature Expenences Grades 7 i* List for future lelerence 
the various pmnary objecUscs stated 

8 Broemng Angela M Chairman Conducting Experiences tn English, 
Appleton Century tgjd 

A report of a cominittee of the ’saPonal Council of Teachers of Eng 
Iish Based on the contnfaution of * 4 co-operating teachers of Enghslt 
Read as much as s ou can of the discuss on 

from the Eoslitb fouraal School Edition') 

1 Re>’nolds George F Anns m the Teaching of Literature ’ \oI Ji 
(1932) pp 35a 64 

3 Barnes Waiter llastery (?) of Literature” A ol rg (193d) pt>- 
710-19 

Quantity and Quality of reading and einotJonal understanding tie aittt 
of teaciung 

3 Broehl Frances New laHueuces m the Field of Recreational Read 
mg Vob 3a frg-tr) pp r8r S6 • 

4 Mims Edwm The Contenjpofary \aloe of English Oassics \ol 
as* fipjj) pp So 2 -c 6 

5 Ruud Eselj-n “Reading last — tlesign (or las tng " \ol 28 (i 939 ^» 
PP 45 50 

An attempt to break away from the conventional course and give the 
children o( migratory Workers something appealing and real 

1 l>o jQu belong to the Book of the Monti Club or to the Literary Guild? 
Do you Uke the Saturday Rextevs of Ldtraho-e or the Ant* York Iftrald 
r^une Boob^ How do 3 on keep op -vnth your pupils? Investigate the High 
Book Oui A division of the Keadets League of America 100 Fifth 
cof^t^b^l^ ‘“rk C ty 'Books for »S cents. An eneouragenie3)l to students to 
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(1936), pp. 


6. Deighton, Lee C.; "Shall Reading Be Free?” Vol. 

399-402 

Does this article agree or disagree with your text? Note that it is not 
written by a teacher, but by a man whose business leads him to many 
schools. 

7. Herzberg, Max J. : “Later May Be Too Late,” Vol. 32 Cr943), pp. 
S-r2 

Here the role of the teacher in wartime is discussed in stimulating 
fashion. Read. 

8. Rothenbush, Verona F. : “Developing Active, Thinking Citizens,” 
Vol. 32 (1943). PP- iSS-95 

Read. 

9. Rose, Elizabeth Lamar, and Davis, Mary Houston; “An English Unit 
on Amation,” Vol. 32 (r943), pp. 126-32 

Includes a bibliography. Useful, particularly for boys. 

10. Hosier, Don R.; “Let’s Reduce the English Department to Signifi- 
cance,” Vol. 30 (1941), PP- 473-78 

English functions in all activities. 
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Teaching the Art of Reading 

R eadi'^.q of some tj*pe and at some level >s one of the most 
. universal and impwrtaot businesses and pastjrnes of the 
American people The cooh reads the insimctions left by her 
emplojer, the recipe for some complicated dish, the newspaper 
far war happenings and movie news, the pulps for escape anti 
romance The millworker or the miner reads his labor paper^ 
reads the local paper, comparing its presentation of the news 
with that of his own labor press, considers the union commum- 
cations at the Trades and Labor Council, sLims pulps. Liberty, 
or the Saturday Eveufug Past for relaxation The farmer reads 
the catalogue for seeds, machinery, household gewds , the Umted 
States Farmer’s BuJtcttas, the Farm Journal, the weekly paper 
of his Farm Bureau, Grange, or Farmers’ Union And for most of 
these people the information, the stimulus, the widened horizon 
of the city or county public library exists (in adequate or inade- 
quate form) <i«Jy if teachers the country over impart the Art of 
Reading to their pupils I stress this need for reading, for, dis- 
couraged, teachers forget at times that not only the college- 
preparatory group and the prospective white-collar class but also 
the great, solid working class in cit>, town, and country are 
readers — good or poor 

Our business above all else is to teach these hordes of young- 
sters to read, and to read intelligently. To be sure, the radio has 
somewhat lessened man's dependence upon the printed page It 
has not, faowev er, lessened but perhaps increased his need for an 
adequate vocabulary It has not lessened but increased his infor- 
mation and his curiosity about the world in which he lives — a 
world that for all of us has now become tragically alive and real. 

a6a 
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A sophomore remarked after the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, “World events are becoming terribly personal.” There it is: 
the awakening of countless people to world citizenship, to a need 
for greater understanding — ^gained largely from books and papers. 
And with tragic events there comes, too, the need for escape, 
and for imaginative experiences — ^at some level. For the poorer 
readers books provide escape ; for the better readers they both 
educate and sensitize, adding to life savor, depth, and greater 
comprehension. 

Are you convinced? Desirable as it is for pupils to appreciate 
the best that has been thought and said, to use speech and writ- 
ing unsullied by error or rhetorical awkwardness, ability to read 
intelligently and -with fair speed tops all other factors hi an Eng- 
lish course. The son of the street-cleaner or of the best scholar 
in your community must carry on his own education throughout 
a long or a short life. How? Largely through reading. 

So much for generalization. In your classrooms, what are you 
going to do? Sho’w your pupils that just as the football player 
on the field is helpless if unaware of the significance of the signal 
so a reader is helpless if he cannot understand the words 
on a page. Vocabulary — that is a basic factor. But just as no 
painter, actor, cook, or inventor has won success and yet hated 
his medium, so it is with your potential readers. All your work 
to build readers must be motivated by you, must be challenging 
and interesting to your pupils. Variety in presenting the same 
type of reading situations or drill ; patience, humor, understand- 
ing, persistence, and logical organization of that material — these 
must mark jmur work. Reading, however, unlike community 
singing, is not a mass but an individual activity ; hence you must 
grasp the individual difficulties and attempt to cope with them 
both in class and in brief private conferences. 
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1. WHAT IS THE teacher’s FIRST DOTY? 

Convinced ol the need for training, aware of the vocabulary 
dithcuities (see Chapter V) what should be jour first responsi- 
bility? Naturally jou do not expect the athlete m the bacL tow 
and the semi invalid in row one to compete on the race track 
with equal success IVhy, then, do manj teachers expect an IQ 
of S5 to march, lock step, through literature with an I Q of 140? 
Perhaps they don’t, but how without first securing intelligence 
ratings of her pupils can a teacher be certain that she is not 
wasting time on the 85 I Q pupil who is reading At a rate normal 
far htnty or neglecting the retarded reader with an I Q of 100 or 
better? The first can, doubtless improve 3 little, but he is not 
retarded The second presents a problem demanding mvestigahon. 

Obviously it IS your duty as a teacher to discover how well or 
how poorly jour pupils read. Undoubtedly the quickest and least 
painful way of securing this information is to give them a diag- 
nostic reading test Both they and you, however, should recog 
nice the fact that such a test is neither a teaching device nor an 
examination And, too, even though you are fairly expert m test- 
giving and test grading, both they and you should be aware that 
the lest IS in no sense to be considered a final judgment rendered 
upioa the intelligence or the ability of the pupil A solitary test 
IS merely a straw in the wind, nothing more But straws ate 
U 5 >eiul 

Ivlany high school teachers, if they were honest with them- 
selves, would have to admit that a large percentage of tbeir pupils 
(i) recogxure the meaning of a sentence or paragraph no more 
rapidly, (a) read with no more comprehension, (3) interpret an 
author’s meaning no more skillfully, and (4) appreciate and 
evaluate literature with no more maturity at the end of a year 
than they did at the beginning Does such a condition suggest 
success, or failure? Teachers are — and perhaps must be — opti- 
mists, but It IS unfortunate when they remain optimists only 
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because they have never tested the results of their teaching. 

So much for generalizations. Wrhat are you to do? 

1. Discover the I.Q. of each member in your class. 

2. Test each pupil’s reading. 

3. Analyze those tests. 

4. Provide adequate training according to the need of each pupil. 

Testing is not of necessity a timetaking procedure. For exam- 
ple, the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, Revised, can 
be given in about five minutes. Since it is arranged in three forms 
suitable for grades three to five, six to eight, and nine to twelve, 
you could use it in either junior or senior high school. And since 
two forms of the test e.xist for each level, you can test your own 
teaching ability by repeating the test in a different form in the 
middle or at the end of the year. It is not at all a bad plan to 
give the first one in September, give the second in January, and 
in June repeat the test given in September. WTien school opens 
you give a diagnostic test ; until January you and the pupils work 
for improvement; in January you discover what progress seems 
to have been made ; until June you redouble your efforts ; in June 
you and your pupils discover the results of the year’s work.’^ How 
does this method compare with that of placing book after book 
before pupils, hoping that they will improve ? When reading tests 
are used, attention is centered upon learning how to extract the 
substance of a reading assignment quickly, acciu-ately, and imagi- 
natively. And, too, the responsibility for making progress seems 
to be shared with the pupil; it no longer rests upon the teacher 
alone. 

1 Reading and Vocabulary Tests — ^Haggerty, M. E., and Eurich, A. C.: T/ie 
jllinnesota. Reading Examination, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1936; Inglis, Alexander; Inglis Vocabulary Test, Ginn, 1936; Poiey, Ir\dn C.: 
Poley Precis Test (high-school students). Forms A and B, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Bl., 1927; Traxler, -A.. E,: New Traxler Silent 
Reading Test, Grades 7-12, Form x and 2, Pubhe School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, 111 ., 1934 - 
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I WHAT IS THE teacher’s FIRST DUTY? 

Convinced of the need for frairung svrare of the a ocatxulaiy 
difficulties (see Chapter \ ) what should be jour fits! lespoiisi 
bihtj ^ Naturally jou do not eicpect the athlete m the back row 
and the senii invalid m row one to compete on the race track 
with equal succes* 'Wh> then do many teachers expect an I Q 
of to march lock 'lep through literature with an I Q of 140? 
Perhaps they don t, but haw without first securing intelligence 
rating of her pupils can 3 teacher be certain that she is not 
wasting ume on the Sy IQ pupil who is reading at a rate normal 
for Atm or neglecting the retarded reader vvith an 1 Q of 100 or 
better’ The first can doubtless improve a little, but be is nut 
retarded. The second presents a problem demanding invesligaUotu 
ObvaousJi it IS j our duty as a teacher to discov er how well or 
how poorly jour pupils read Imdoubtedlj the quickest and least 
painful waj of securing this information is to give them a drag 
nosuc reading test Both they and jmi however should recog 
nue the fact that such a test is neither a teaching dev ice nor an 
examination. And too even though jou are fairly expert in lest 
givang and test grading both they and jou should be aware that 
the test IS in no sense to be considered 3 final judgment rendered 
upon the intelligence or the ability of the pupil A solitary test 
IS merely 3 straw in the wind nothing more But straws are 
usefuL 

"Manj high-school teachers if they were honest with them 
selves, would have to admit that a large percentage of their pupils 
(ij recognize the meaning oi a sentence or paragraph no more 
rapidly, (z J read with no more comprehension (3) interpret aw 
authors meaning no more skiUfuUy, and (4) appreciate and 
evaluate literature with no more maturity at the end of a year 
than they did at the bcginniog Does such a condition suggest 
success or failure? Teachers are— and perhaps must be— opti 
mists but It IS unfortunate when they remain optimists only 
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because they have never tested the results of their teaching. 

So much for generalizations. What are you to do? 

1. Discover the I.Q. of each member in your class. 

2. Test each pupil’s reading. 

3. Analyze those tests. 

4. Provide adequate training according to the need of each pupil. 

Testing is not of necessity a timetaking procedure. For exam- 
ple, the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, Revised, can 
be given in about five minutes. Since it is arranged in three forms 
suitable for grades three to five, six to eight, and nine to twelve, 
you could use it in either junior or senior high school. And since 
two forms of the test exist for each level, you can test your own 
teaching ability by repeating the test in a different form in the 
middle or at the end of the year. It is not at all a bad plan to 
give the first one in September, give the second in January, and 
in June repeat the test given in September. When school opens 
you give a diagnostic test ; until January you and the pupils work 
for improvement ; in January you discover what progress seems 
to have been made ; until June you redouble your efforts ; in June 
you and your pupils discover the results of the year’s work.^ How 
does this method compare with that of placing book after book 
before pupils, hoping that they will improve? When reading tests ■ 
are used, attention is centered upon learning how to extract the 
substance of a reading assignment quickly, accurately, and imagi- 
natively. And, too, the responsibih'ty for making progress seems 
to be shared with the pupil ; it no longer rests upon the teacher 
alone. 

1 Reading and Vocabulary Tests— Haggerty, 3 M. E., aud Eurich, A. C.: The 
Minnesota°Reading Kxaviinaiion, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1030- In^Iis Ale-vander: Ingfu Vocabulary Test, Ginn, 1936: Poley, Irvin C.: 
Foley Precis Test (bigh-school students). Forms A and B, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, III., ig^ 7 l Tra.vler .A E.-.JVew Traxler Silent 
Reading Test, Grades 7-12, Form i and 2, Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, lib, 1934. 
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II WHY CO SOME PUPILS REAP POORLY’ 

Consider again the case of the pupil with an I Q of loo or better 
'(’iho in spite of that rating is a poor reader There are several 
possible explanations Perhaps his is a language difficulty , he 
may come from a home where he bears and speaks only a foreign 
language Discover tactfully what his borne environment is Your 
pleasure at finding his knowledge of Italian or German or Polish, 
and your deferential attitude toward him in vocabulary discus- 
sions, can offset any embarrassment he may feel as to his “alien 
origin His difficulty may be a mechanical one Perhaps he uses 
his bps as if reading aloud Watch your pupils to see which of 
them form each word with their lips Probably all of us use hp 
movement at times if the material is excessively difficult, and 
now it IS admitted that some slight vocalization is carried on by 
even the most sophisticated reader That fact, told to your hp- 
reading pupils, will soothe their self respect, but its being a fact 
does not reduce the damage done by overuse of the lips in read- 
ing If a pupil uses bp movement continuously, you can be sure 
that he is retarding his speed of reading and is still placing a pre- 
ponderance of emphasis upon word recognition It has been found 
that by calling the pupil s attention to his habit and getting him 
to attempt to inhibit this lip movement and all movements of 
articulation, insofar as that is possible, his rate of reading can 
be increased Much practice in rapid silent reading is of course 
essential 

Unfortunately, teachers as well as the fathers and mothers of 
slofl- readers have in the past tended to build up a legend about 
slowness You know the hoary maxim ‘'Slow but sure " Later you 
will meet the slow pupil who tells you, either defensively of 
apologetically, “I donH read fast, but I remtTnber what I get,” 
the implication being all too plain concerning the pupils who 
finished reading ahead of him Scientific investigation does not, 
so far, support the axiom It seems to prove that there is a close 
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correlation between the rate of reading and the degree of com- 
prehension. Good readers are usually fast readers ; poor readers 
are usually slow ones.^ 

But the most usual difficulty, and one that you should inves- 
tigate early, is faulty eye use. In your first school you may not 
have access to any of the mechanical devices used for eye-testing 
and eye movement. You can, however, gain a rough estimate of 
the pupil’s eye movements by sitting beside him and watching, 
as he reads, his eyes reflected in a mirror placed before him. By 
close watching you can judge the approximate number of fixa- 
tions (pauses while the eye impression is conveyed to the brain), 
the number of regressions (returns to look again at a word or 
phrase), and then swings back to the left margin at the conclu- 
sion of each line. What then? Count the words read; then divide 
by the number of fixations. Just as some speakers hesitatingly 
scoop out one word at a time while others pour out a lavish 
number, so some pupils read a word at a time, some a phrase at 
a time, and some apparently sweep a whole sentence into their 
minds at a glance. Make it your business to learn how eyes work 
when reading and what mechanical devices exist to test ey^e con- 
ditions and to measure eye span (the number of words covered 
between each fixation). There are several devices: the Ophthalm- 
O-Graph, Metron-O-Scope, Opthalm-O-Scope, and Telebinocular. 
From the American Optical Company, Southbridge, IMassachu- 
setts, a free booklet is currently obtainable called Reading in the 
Classroom: Teaching Diagnostic and Corrective Technique. 

A study that you should investigate has been made by Stella 
S. Center and Gladj^s L. Persons called Teaching High School 

Many a teacher, worried by discipline, occupied by too many tasks to be 
performed at once, docs her pupils grave injustice by inadvertently cncourasing 
slow reading and putting her stamp of approval upon it. Why docs she? Be- 
cause she has not planned for and obt-ained sufficient material; because .she 
wants (and wisely) to carry on conferences while members of the class are 
reading; or because — ^jou can imagine for yourself situations where peace at 
any price, even the slowing down of your pupils' reading rate, may seem de- 
sirable. 
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Stuiiertts to Read, a pubUcatton of the National Council of 
Teachers oi English, 'Monograph 6, Appleton Century, 1937 It 
contains a detailed study of the use of these mechanical testing 
devices, "ftith case histones recorded But j ou can do much for 
jour pupils’ injpro\ement in reading without such elaborate 
equipment Do jou remember the flash cards of jour first grade 
dajsP The 'Metron O Scope works on much the same pnnapJe, 
but like the roll on an automatic piano, one whole Ime, not just 
a word or phrase, is unrolled, appears, disappears, and is fol 
lowed by the neat and then the nexL It can be rolled slowly or 
quickly One ingenious teacher constructed a rough imitation 
with an old window shade which she lined, lettered, fastened to 
the chalk traj and by means of a cord through a staple at the 
top of the blackboard, was able to draw up, thus exposing be- 
tween two parallel sheets of wrapping paper across the shade one 
line of print at a time I am by no means sure that the benefit 
received and the labor expended by the teacher and the class 
were commensurate But I am sure that the interest aroused, and 
the general recognition that eje training was important, secured 
an unusually desirable class atutude m which to carry on 
remedial reading 

III 'W'HAT BOOKS SHALL POOR READERS READ? 

What kind of material should jou use? It must be interesting 
t must be reasonably simple m vocabulary and in idea The 
city of Chicago, through the Bureau of Child Study, provides 
^ material \\ hole books are not placed before poor read 
Tt simple books are cut into small segments, properly 

label^, Md sent to the teachers of remedial reading \Wiy not 
^this device j ourself with magazine material ? Here are a few 

^ks, the most popular, gleaned from a study made by Glenn 
Mejers Blair' 

PP ** "'th the permission of 
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MOST POPULAR TEXTBOOKS AND WORKBOOKS POR TEACHING READING 



SKILLS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Author 



No. of schools 
reported books 

Title 

Publishers 

enfoyed 

Bessey, , IMabel, 

Reading for Un- 

H. Appleton- 

r? 

and Coffin, Isa- 

derstanding 

Century, 

belle 


N. Y., 1936 


Broening, Angela 

Reading for Skill 

Yoble and Noble, 

39 

M., et al. 


N. Y., 1936 

Hovious, Carol 

Foil owing Printed 

D. C. Heath, 

So 


Trails 

Boston, 1937 


Hovious, Carol 

Flying the Print 

D. C. Heath, 

4S 


Ways 

Boston, 1937 


McCall, W. A., 

Experiments 

Harcourt, Brace, 

26 

Cook, L. B., 

in Reading 

N. Y., 1934 


and Norvell, 

G. W. 

(Books I, 2,3) 



Roberts, Hol- 

Let’s Read 

Henry Holt, 

los 

land, and 


N. Y., 1937 



Rand, Helen 


These textbooks are intended for classroom use. But remember, 
youngsters reach excellence, as do skaters, violinists, or acrobats, 
only by long-continued practice. Pupils gain facility in reading 
only by much free reading where they put into practice those 
principles learned in the classroom. Here the problem that con- 
fronts 3^ou is to make j-our follow-up work an individual problem. 
You must provide each pupil with as much material, simple in 
form, interesting in substance, as he can absorb. At once you will 
recognize the difficult\'' of finding time for individual instruction. 
Visualize the conditions. You may have as many as a hundred 
and fifty pupils divided into four or even five or six classes. Prob- 
ablv you will not have more than two or three separate class 
preparations, but in a small school j'ou might. You may have 
one or two study-hall hours where j ou vacillate between being 
policeman, walking encj'clopedia, dictionary, and school nurse. 
If clubs, debates, and dramatics abound, you will also leave 
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some outside responsibilities How can >ou do individual work? 

Fortunately for jou there are some admirable and mexpensne 
books which contain enough vitality and variety to interest re- 
tarded readers^ But the simple articles m the Reader^s Digest, 
accounts in *ports magazines short stones m which the plot 
interest sneeps the reader on in spite of some unknown words — 
anj of these may serv e j our purpose until suitable books can be 
secured 

In all probability ^ou cannot afford a battery of tests Often 
>ou will find no tests for e'sactly what >ou need But with tram 
jng jou and jour better pupib can make objective tests that will 
at least prove how carefully or how lutelbgently reading has 
been done Naturally, a test has little value if it is so easy that 
all members of a class can gain a perfect score If true-false 
questions are used, the statements must of necessity be abso- 
lutely true or absolutely false, and must be so worded as to afford 
no clue to the correct answer In true false tests, completion tests, 
matching tests, or multiple choice tests the chief thing to keep m 
mind IS this Unless the question is itself of some importance, 
ability to answer it proves nothing 

You wish, of course to discover whether or not jour pupds 
have done the assigned reading, but jou also wish to know if 
they have grasped the underljing idea of the poem or story 
These brief tests, however, serve another purpose In every class 
there are pupils who are well read but inarticulate, and others 
who are instantly vocal Unless jou guard against it, jour dis- 
cussion periods may be monopolized by the few, and you may 
conclude that the silent ones are ignorant Or jour talkaUve 
pupils may so monopolize jour attention that jou are deceived 
into thinking that all m the class have read mtelligentlj In ten 
minutes an objecPve test can reveal who has and who has not 
tindtisiDod the reading assignment Bluffers are detected , the shy 
are given credit for their real work, and if the test is well made, 
X A Itw booU for rtUrded reader* are hsled at the end q( the chapter 
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all the members of the class recognize that they have been re- 
warded according to their actual knowledge.^ 

IV. HOW CAN YOU MAKE READING AN INDIVIDUAL 
PROBLEM? 

Tests, however, are mere soxmding-rods to discover the depths 
or shallows in each pupil’s ability. Your teaching is another 
matter. Just what confronts you? You wish to cultivate three 
types of reading; rapid reading to locate specific information ; 
careful reading for purposes of study; and recreational reading, 
in high school often termed “outside reading.” 

You have perhaps thirty pupils in your class; for te.xts you 
have some five or six individual books or one of the widely used 
anthologies similar to Hidden Treasures in Literature, Adven- 
tures in Literature, Explorations in Literature, or Literature and 
Life. You have also a library, probably limited but not com- 
pletely hopeless, as a source for information or for recreational 
reading. 

First, it would be wise to consider the pupils. >7ot only do they 
differ in age, family training, background, interests, and disposi- 
tion but, remember, they differ also in intelligence. If you e.xpect 
all thirty to read the same material, progress at the same rate, 
find e?tjoyment in the same situations, participate enthusiastically 
in the same activity — ^well, you w’ill be expecting only what many 
teachers have expected in the past. But you will be about as 
reasonable as the person who expects uniform rate of progress 
from an airplane, a racing automobile, a truck, a freight train, 
a horse and buggy, a bici^cle, and a kiddy car. In fact you would 
be less reasonable, because human emotions and desires are even 
less predictable than mechanical aberrations. In other words, 
you must, busy as j'ou are, treat each pupil as an individual. You 
will find that soon, as in Swedenborg's Heaven, each will rise or 

^ Consult .•tppendi-'t C. There you wiJl find what an e.xperienced teacher con- 
siders desirable in objective tests for literature. 
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TT't sroup as 

in need of individual consideration 

rtadmc IS'*'? smumely inlcresled m increasing the 
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project themselves imagToiTT 

* See Chapter V ^ foreign settings or emo- 
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tional situations. But all can learn to read witii some pleasure 
if you give each the opportunity to read at his own level. Interest 
is the great lever ; discussion, guidance, enthusiasm, and patient 
searching for suitable material, material that (as Miss Teitge in 
“Follow the Romany Patteran,” referred to in Chapter XVI, has 
shown) leads on from story to story, from book to book, from 
article to article. Never make reading an isolated activity. One 
book leads to another ; a book leads to class discussion and com- 
parison ; an “interest trail” leads to talk and friendships and the 
trading of bits of information.^ iMake reading vital, reading on 
whatever plane is suited to the pupil’s background and brain 
power. 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

Before 3'ou attempt these e.xercises read a number of the refer- 
ences listed at the end of this chapter. Remember that since you 
attended high school the method of testing a pupil’s reading has 
changed materially. Investigate literature tests; inform yourself con- 
cerning the various ways in which pupil reading may be studied and 
improved. If you do not, you will probably continue in the old 
laborious, timetaking method, and your pupils will leave you as they 
came to you — good, mediocre, or poor readers. 

1. Divide your class into four groups, each group to acquaint 
itself thoroughly with one of the tests suggested earlier, and to try 
out the test on some member or members of the class. If possible 
the tests should be put on call at the library loan- desk, examined, 
and then discussed by members of the class. 

2. Divide your class into four groups to investigate these tests in 
literature. Class reports and class discussions should follow. 

a. Abbott-Trabue Exercises in the Appreciation of Poetry by Allan 
Abbott and AI. R. Trabue, Teachers College, New York City, Fortns 
X and Y. Sample, 5 cents each. An abridged account of the test you 
will find in the Teachers College Record. ISIarch, igai. You will find 
that this test awakens interest in the reading of verse, and tests in- 
terestingly the ear and the taste of your pupils. 

b. Prose Appreciation Test by Herbert A. Carroll. Educational 

^ See Appendix G, “Additional Readins LisU.” 
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Test Bureau 3416 Walnut Street, Philadelphia Speciraea set, 35 
cents Here are ten bnef passages for the junior high school and 
twelve for the senior high school You can find an account of the 
making of the test m the Journal of Educaitonal Psychology Vol 23 
(1932) pp 401 ro 

c Study Tests for Ltlerary Understanding by Conrad T Logan 
and Came Belle Parks Heath Cost for the fifteen tests and fifteen 
retests 56 cents The test 15 devised to discover the character of the 
pupd s reading in the last two years of high school (And it would 
be ^e to have someone send for the Bibliography of Tests for Use 

Company Yonkers V \ Price 10 cenU 
booUet contains more than five hundred titles of tests classified 
accord ng to subject grade etc ) 

Barrett and T M Ryan Kansas 

iitate Teachers College Empona 

of Uierature by Alary Burch 

Stanford University Press Palo Alto Cahf ^ 

re^din^Mtil attempt to teach e>e movement m 

go 0“ u^ersUnd it and can expUm it to others 

Hovious pav “ Pollosisng Printed Trails by Carol 

Stretches 1\orL ih ^ ^^*^*^**®" to the chapter entitled ‘Ej-e 
repay vou to studv these exercises It would 

4 Coms.n^ T i ^ excellently builL 

andcTton^ell P ^ LuellaB Cook, 

Note (a) the plan usS^TbT'the Harcourt Brace 1934 

plan fel the niiTni, j ^ ^ psychology which underlies that 
T.y 

schooL They are planned for junior high 

SUGGESTEn readings 

I ^^aUace 

Scluiol Tecchy, VoL g (R^v S 

3 w#4™-u w ^-jo/ tnj n 

Warner M w «t,^ 

mors School and Lcieiy Ability of High School Ju- 

3 T„b„ M R. rL A/ 

Joum^d \ oI ij (lanuirv m the High School S.igh School 

4 \^-wiuAry I934> pp 9-13 
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4. Hovious, Carol : “^Vhat Should Be Done about Reading in Secondary 
Schools?" California Jourttal of Secondary Education, Vol. ii (1936), 
pp. 17-21 

5 - Yoakam, Gerald Alan: Reading and Study, AJacmillan, 192S 

It would be wise to read this book entire, but if you have not time for 
that, read Chaps. I, II, VII, XVI. This reference will give you further 
basis upon which to build intelligently. 

6. An Experiefice Curriculum in English: A Report of a Commission 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, W. W. Hatfield, Chair- 
man, Appleton-Century, 1935 

Chap. VI, “Reading for Various Purposes” 

Chap. VIII, “Reading Experiences, Grades 7-12.” Note here the typical 
reading situations that confront individuals. 

Chap. XX, “Corrective Work in Reading.” If this topic interests you, 
consult this chapter and also the readings suggested. 

7. Betzner, J., and Lyman, R. L., “The Development of Reading In- 
terests and Tastes,” Chap. VI in The Teaching of Reading: Thirty-sixth 
Yearbook of National Society for Study of Education, Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, 111 . (1937), pp. 183-203 

8. Brink, W. G., “High-School Pupils’ Interests in Magazines and News- 
papers,” School Revieu), Vol. XL VIII (January, 1940), pp. 40-48 

g. Brink, W. G., “Reading Interests of High-School Pupils,” School Re- 
view, Vol. XLVII (October, 1939), pp. 613-21 

10. Eells, W. C., “What Periodicals Do School Pupils Prefer?” Wilson 
Bulletin for Librarians, No. XII (December, 1937), PP- 248-52 

11. Malchow, E. C., “Reading Interests of Junior High School Pupils,” 
School Review, Vol. XLV (March, 1937), PP- I 75 - 8 S 

From the English Journal fHigh School Edition') 

1. Gibbs, Elsie Frances: “Remedial Work through Free Reading,” Vol. 
23 (1934), PP- S27-31 

By use of Monroe tests, the teacher classified readers, then obtained 
books of easy reading from the public library and let pupils choose the 
books they wish to read. Results given. 

2. McCallister, James M., and Baker, Grace H.: “Corrective Instruc- 
tion in Reading in Seventh-Grade English Classes,” Vol. 21 (1932), pp. 
734-43 
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3 Schutbo-R W/ Rwtb E aivd FTemminff Cecile \Vhite The Engbsh 
Teacher Makes Room for Remedial Reading Vol 24 OsJS) PP ^ 

Ohjecti\e tests sho-ned poor reading ability ^\ork on -socabtilatj read 
mg and composiPon ra sed quoUents Fossibilitics of group reined al wot 
re\ealed 

4 M Her Georgia E A Technique for De\ eloping Comprehension of 
Literature \oI *3 <1934) PP Sio**® 

Account of vanoiis eipenments and projects for rcnied al "work e pc 
cially three which led to conclusions (a) short da ly drill helps (b) drill 
helps poor and average readers and (c) drill of more value in tenth grade 
than in fnelfttu 

5 Flemming Cecile White Training H gh School Pupils in Specific 
Study Procedures "k ol 23 (1934! pp 63949 

Desenbes definite specific means to teach pupils to read skun sum 
manae materials read and use books as tools 

6 Deal Ada B and Seamans Albert Group Remedial Reading m 
High School \ol s 6 (1937) PP 35562 

7 Jonaa Leah Power Testing m Literature \ol 29 (194®) PP 
99 Sos 

Read this sensible and stimulating article 

8 Colljcr M Arlene Improving Reading in the Ninth Grade \ol 
29 (1940I pp 37 43 

Note the matenal read and the intelligent use of reading scales and IQ 
ratings (Thorndike hIcCall Reading Scale was used ) 

9 Witty Paul De\elopinental Reading hi the Secondary School 
Vol 33 (1943) PP 74 So 

10 Fosse Agatha R \ocatioiial Reading in Remedial Reading ” I'd 
33 (1939) PP 738 47 

Here is a long list of easily read matenals 

11 Strang Ruth The Improvement of Reading of the Average and 
the Superior Student Vol 29 (1940) pp 437-64 

A good d scusaon of visual defects eye movements reading methods 
and reading interests 
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A FEW BOOKS 

; FOR RETARDED READERS’^ 

No. of schools 
reported books 

Author 

Title 

enjoyed 

Alcott, Louisa M. 

Tittle Women 

26 

Blackmore, Richard D, 

Lorna Dootie 

rS 

(adapted by Jordan, 

Berglund, Washburne) 

Hough, Emerson 

The Covered Wagon- 

18 

James, Will 

Smoky 

21 

Kipling, Rudyard 

Captains Courageous 

17 

London, Jack 

Call of the Wild 

White Fang 

28 

16 

Miller, H. A., and Leary, 

New Horizons 

32 

Bernice, eds. 

Moderow, G., and San- 

Six Great Stories 

24 

drus, M. Y., eds. 

Persing, Chester L., and 

Adventure Bound 

43 

Leary, B., eds. 

; eds. 

Champions 

27 

Persky, Louis J. 

Adventure in Sport 

2X 

Spyri, Johanna 

Heidi 

iS 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 

Treasure Island 

21 

Tarkington, Booth 

Seventeen 

20 

Terhune, Albert Payson 

Lad, a Dog 

17 

Twain, Mark 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 25 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 19 

Webster, Jean 

Daddy Long Legs 

22 

Williams, Blanche C. 

New Narratives 

23 

BOOKS SFECIALLY PREPARED FOR 

PUPILS 


WITH LOW READING ABILITY 


r. Blackmore, Richard; Lonia Dootie, adapted by R. Jordan, A. O. 
Berglund, and C. Washburne; illustrated by Alexander Key, Scott, Fores- 
man, 1938 

1 A list compiled by Glenn Meyers Blair, English Journal, Vol. 30 (1941), pp. 
42-47. Printed by permission of the editor. From a long list I have taken only 
those titles’ reported by seventeen schools or more as enjoyed by their retarded 
pupils. 
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A simpbfled \ersioa and se\enth grade difficult> 
a Modeiow G Sandrus M Y ^Iitchell J *uid N oj es E C eds 
^tx Great Stones illustrated by Alexander Key Scott Forestnan 1937 
A simplified lers on of Treasure Island The Legend of Shepy lIoUoso 
Usp V an. Tl ijitle 4 i 1 ou Like It GorefA and Lynette, and The Golden 
Touch lourth grade or fifth grade diEScuIty 

3 Strang Ruth Bums Barbara S and Puls Helene S Here and 
There and Some Se^en Davs at Sea Teachers College New York City 
1Q3S 

Written to bndge the gap betireen fiction and infonnati've reading for 
retarded readers m high school 

4 Discos ety Senes Harcourt Brace 1937 

liejo Hon one by Augustus Miller and Bemice 'Leary 
Tenth grade interest and seventh grade difficult j 
Champions by Chester L Persing and Benuce E 'Leary 
Eleventh grade interest and lumor high school difficulty 
Conquest 0} Science by Ray Compton and Charles Nettels- 
Nmth grade difficulty and eleventh grade interest 
5 Stratton Clarence To Read and to Act McGraw Hill 1938 
One-act plays for retarded groups 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Teaching of Poetry 

D o YOU enjoy poetry, good poetry? If you do not, before you 
begin teaching, a whole summer’s private reading course 
should await you, a reading and rereading of certain poems and 
poetic plays until you yourself are ready to adventure pleasur- 
ably and with self-confidence into the realms of verse. If you 
attempt to teach before you are yourself both at home in verse 
and delighted by it, you are confronted by one of two dangers. 
You may tramp heavy-shod over lyric and epic and dramatic 
monologue, extracting “meanings” as if you were prying cockles 
from their shells. Or, less evil but still wasteful, you may evade 
all teaching of verse by supplying your classes with numerous 
anthologies and by urging them to read for themselves, hoping 
that they may find what has somehow escaped you. A few pupils 
may make such discovery, but the majority doubtless will be con- 
vinced that poetry, with its singsong lines and odd indirection of 
speech, is not for them. And what have you done? Closed a pos- 
sible avenue of enjoyment, cut off some twenty or one hundred 
and twenty human beings from one of the ancient delights — a 
delight neglected and debased today, yet still for many a vital 
source of release and comfort. 

IMany people take literature so much for granted that imtil 
they are confronted with the responsibility of leading others 
into it, they are unaware both of their own quality of apprecia- 
tion and of the possibilities that literature teaching offers. They 
are also oftentimes unaware of the difiiculties that verse presents 
to -the boy or girl who has not grown up with it as a normal part 
of his home life. It would be interesting to try a poetry test witir 
the same persons at four, at eight, at tsvelve, at sixteen, at twenty. 

379 
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Unless those persons had had excellent schooling, I venture that 
this would be found true At four and still at eight they delighted 
in rhyme and in rhythm They liked jingles They respKjnded to 
nonsense, to whimsy, to pictures and fanciful ideas They enjoyed 
stones in \erse They learned easily not only the counting-out 
rigmaroles, but such friendly verses as those found in Wften We 
Were Very Young Then what happened? By sixteen they were 
“off” poetry) many a high-school boy has explained impa* 
tiently And at twenty? Some had found their way back, but for 
the majority an occasional prosy bit of newspaper verse sufficed 
It 13 pathetic and embarrassing to find many a man or woman, 
otherwise adult and refined, cherishing a platitudinous bit of dog- 
gerel which discovers to the reader with rhymed emphasis that 
home IS a good place to be, that hlother is a boy’s best fnend, 
or that time cures all ills 

In our twelve years of grade-school and high-school literature 
teaching, what has happened to kill the child's native delight in 
verse? Is it possible that “The Children’s Hour,” “Thanatopsis,” 
“Evangeline,” mulled over and “studied,” have weaned them? Or 
that the sledge hananaer of rhythm of 

Life IS reall life is earnest 1 

And the grave is not its goal 

has deafened their ears to a more subtle refrain? hlight it be 
true that in both grade and high school, poetry even more than 
prose has been seized by the would-be moralist as a means of 
providing instruction? In some dassrooms even “The Ancient 
hlarmer” has been mangled to show that boys should not shoot 
birds 

But there is another reason In the present age, when moving 
pictures flash information to our minds or radio piours news into 
our ears without demanding effort on our piart, when picture 
magazines give us foreign news with a minimum of reading, when 
even our best magazines carefully break up articles into Parts I, 
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II, III SO that we can grasp their organization with little effort, 
poetry still makes demands upon the reader. True, one can grasp 
light or narrative verse at one reading, but just as a symphony 
demands effort and careful attention, so great poetry rewards us 
only when we grasp both its obvious and its implied meanings, 
feel its music of word and line, appreciate its pictures, re-create 
in our ov/n minds the mood and thought of the poet. Don't expect 
too much at first, hlake clear to your class that a poem is like 
a potential friend. The boy or girl whom you know through and 
through in half an hour is hardly the one whom you wish for a 
lifelong friend. Build slowly. Mingle humor and pathos. Mingle 
narrative, dramatic monologue, and lyric. Btiild slowly, but builds 

I. THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PROSE AND POETRY 
A. First: The Difference in the Writer’s Purpose 

You will, of course, lead young pupils (young in their ability 
to appreciate poetry) into narrative verse for the pleasure that 
they get from a good story well told. There the purpose of poetry 
and the purpose of prose narrative are not far apart. But what of 
the lyric ? It is essential that a practical-minded class understand 
(i) what a poet is about, and (2) how his whole purpose differs 
from that of the prose writer, before it reads much poetry aside 
from narrative verse. With such understanding, pupils avoid the 
bewilderment, resentment, and dislike of poetry found in many 
classes. Some teachers begin with an informal discussion of what 
prose writers are attempting to do. 

Obviously, prose writers try'to tell a story, long or short, as 
clearly and as impressively as they can ; or to present an idea as 
clearly and as convincingly as they are able ; or to amuse us with, 
whimsical thoughts which may, as in some familiar essays, lead 
us to some serious or semiserious ideas ; or to explain a process, 
an institution, or a situation wdth clarity and accuracy. Also you 
and the class will, doubtless, agree that the prose writer attempts. 
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no matter what form he u'^es, to express his ideas with (i) clarity 
of thought, (2) logical organization or pattern (3) imaginative 
appeal, (4) emotional appeal, and (j) carefully chosen wordings 
He may also depending upon his purpose, use (6) coEnpanson or 
contrast (7) sjanbols rather than factual statements, (8) refer- 
ences from literature history, contemporary events, (9) implica 
tion (as m satire) rather than direct statement 

In the summary you and the class might agree that his pur- 
pose IS primarily to appeal to our tTUnds, but at the some tune 
m certain forms of prose he desires to excite our imaginations and 
our emotions and to please our aesthetic sense by his pattern and 
expres'^ion 

IS the purjxise of such a discussion, a discussion with 
ample illustration of each t>pe volunteered by >our pupils? Jlany 
pupils, approaching lyne poetry as they approach prose, find 
poetry unreasonable obscure, «illy You have heard pupils pro- 
test If he wanted to say it, why didn t he say it so people could 
understand? * 

First of all, then, jour business is to make sure jour pupils 
realize 


r that lync poetry is a reasonable, individual form of art 
3 that the Ij-ric poet is neither striving for the same ends nor 
exactly the same reactions from his readers as is the 
writer of prose If jou glance back at the list of qualities found 
in prose, jou will of course recognize that all of them (plus a 
mote or less regular rhjthm) are characteristic of poetry If that 
IS so, why hst them? Because jou must make jour class realize 
particularly if it is somewhat hostile to poetry) that a poet is 


Choosei, IS not conaned tn ai be 

plei as II liirr Here deaf m Many Americans mar at all foreign peo- 

mtisic or pai^™at ^ 

«ith impatience condesernsS^ * Understand \iid modem poetry they treat 
iCTorant condescension, or contempt Dont join tie tanks of the 
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not completely different from the “doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief” whom you and they know. Of course you admit that if he 
is a great poet, he is more philosophical, more sensitive, more 
imaginative, more keenly aware of beauty, more able to see re- 
semblances, and more at home in the use of figurative language. 
He has also a more musical ear for words and for rhythms, and 
takes more pleasure in words and phrases. Some teachers, in order 
to drive home the resemblance between the poet and the members 
of the class, produce pupils' themes. From them they glean such 
figurative language as they can find. One pupil may speak of “the 
pools of gold,” meaning the fallen leaves about the poplar trees ; 
another, speaking of a wreck, may mention “the cold breath of 
fear.” In one theme a pupil remarked, “IMy life is like a jigsaw 
puzzle, but I can’t put the parts together to make sense.” Later 
he also tried to reproduce sound (with no knowledge of the word 
“onomatopoeia”) in the sentence: “All %ve heard was the plunk 
- . . plunk, plunk, plunk . . . plunk . . . plunk, plunk, plunk, 
of the dying motor.” 

All of us, you rv'ould insist, are for brief moments poets. The 
poet has, you would add, in abundance what we perhaps have in 
mere drops or teaspoonfuls. Why labor the point ? You are — ^with- 
out apology — pleading the cause of poetry, good poetry, before a 
practical, hardheaded audience. You hope to deepen and sensitize 
their emotions, to develop their imaginations, to spiritualize and 
to a degree ennoble their bread-and-butter attitude toward life, 
thus opening to them lasting pleasures. (Man, to be man, must 
walk upright, not on all fours.) 

How shall you begin ? Probably, first you lure your pupils into 
enjoyment ajter they have read narrative poems with pleasure — 
by reading brief lyrics to them which express emotions and expe- 
riences familiar to them. Then, second, you must make clear the 
purpose of lyric poetry, and the difference between that purpose 
and the purpose of prose. 
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BKTEF lYEICS TOS CiASS KEADINC AND 
discussion 


You utJI nouce that the only likeness between the poems repre* 
sented here is their brevity Do not tire your pupils Always offer a 
coixed menu of simple and more diSicuIt poems so that e\en the 
slowest or least iroagimtue pupil has an opportuaily to understand 


and comment 


American Poets ^ 


Edna St \incent Millay Mdd Swans The Pear Tree, De- 
parture 

E E Cummings Chanson Innocent 

Langston Hughes Homesici. Blues Brass Spittoons 

Countee Cullen Three Epitaphs 

Edward Rowland Sill Opportunity 

Sidney Lanier A Ballad of the Trees and the Master’ 

Liaette \\ oodworth Reese W omen 
Bliss Carman A lagabond Song 

George Santayana O World Thou Cboosest "Not the Better Part ’ 
Richard Hovey At the Crossroads Loie m the Wind 
Edwin Arlmgton Robinson An Old Story Richard Cory,” John 
Gorham New England 

Edgar Lee Masters Anne Rutledge Lucinda "Matlock” (from 
The Spoon Rtver Anthology) 

Stephen Crane The Blades of Grass 

T A Daly The Song of the Thrush Mia Carlotta. Between 
Two Loves 

Robert Frost The Runaway Tree at My Window 
Carl Sandburg Chicago Fog Grass Coo! Tombs, Jazr 
Fantasia “Losers 

Adelaide Crapsey Cinquains v 


English Poets * 

WTlham Davies Leisure 

A. E Housman When I Was One and Twenty ‘ With Rue Aly 
Heart Is Laden ’ 


be found ID the Eouis Unterme} ( 


The poeuu to^rked Auaericuu Are to 
uniholo^y Afodmi Arrzencan Peetry 

^Tbe pf^ras listed ns. English are to be found in the Louis Uittcrtoeier 
anthology Modem Bntuk Poeiry 
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TYPES OK VERSE 

Robert Graves: “It’s a Queer Time” 

Wilfred Owen: “Greater Love” 

John Masefield; “Laugh and Be Merry,” “The Tewkesbury Road,” 
“Sea Fever” 

Rupert Brooke: “The Soldier” 

Before considering lyrics — I repeat this statement — you have 
led your pupils into reading narrative poems for the interest and 
excitement of the story; you have casually enjoyed with them 
the rhythm, the pictures, the wordings. Now you are bridging 
from that simpler form of narrative verse to lyrics.’^ 

In discussing the difference between prose and poetry, you and 
your class might reach some such decision as this: 

The purpose of poetry is not to sfaie the meaning, but to suggest 
it; not to tell, but to picture; not to inform, but to lure the reader 
to create for himself; not to speak, but to sing; not only to sing, but 
to crwaken song in the reader. 

1 No other step in the teaching of poetry is more perilous. If you continue 
discussion of simple poems too long, you ^gust your better students. If you 
suggest too difficult verse, you discourage all the class. This transition calls for 
understanding, tact, good judgment. 

POPULAR NARRATIVE POESIS 

Coleridge: “The Ancient Mariner” “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 

Arnold; “Sohrab and Rustum” night” 

Tennyson: “The Revenge” Robert Frost; “Death of the Hired 

Browning; “The Pied Piper of Hame- Man” 

j|j,» Rudyard Kipling: “The Ballad of 

Vachel Lindsay: “The Congo,” “Gen- East and West” 

eral William Booth Enters Heaven,” Amy Lowell: “Evelyn Ray” 

“A Negro Sermon: Simon Legree,” John Davidson: “A Ballad of HeU” 

SIMPLER VERSE 

Bret Harte; “Plain Language from lad of the Oysterman,” “How the 
Truthful James,” “Jim” Old Horse Won the Bet” 

John Hay: “Jim Bludso” Edgar Allan Poe; “The Raven” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: “Grandmoth- The narrative poems in Peters’ Htm- 
er’s Story of Bunker-Hill Battle,” dred Narrative Poems or in Poetry 
“The Deacon’s Masterpiece,” “Bal- , of the People 
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A more practical class might prefer some such classiAcation 
as this 


Prose 

Primarily tells hence it re 
quires greater space 
Speaks primarily to our heads 
Although it also to a lesser de 
gree may contain the \ arious 
appeals of poetry 


Poetry 

Primarily pictures, hence it teUs 
much in small space 

Speaks to our heads (through 
the idea) , our hearts (through 
emotions), our ears (through 
music), our eyes (through 
pictures) our bodies (through 
rhythm) 

Jlore than prose, it can make a 
total appeal 


Or again, you and your group might prefer to wander into 
^etry, reading much, before any discussion of the differences 
between prose and poetry is broached You must decide and 
judge your results by the intelligent enjoyment that your group 
finds m reading excellent poetry Note that word "excellent” 
Begin where jour pupils can enjoy, but do not continue on the 
Riley or Eugene Field or Robert Service level longer than is 


ti. your pupils both understand and admit as reasonable 

e difference m purpose which exists in the mmd of the writer 

^ composes a prose story or essay, and (a) when he 

leam ^ necessary to remind you that no one ever 

^ """'""a ^ avoidance of water or to read by avoidance of 

SLe accessible verse A card 

catalogue is at first a senous barrier ) 

bel?eln ™ to make these various differences 

stolid memW^° t interesting and appealing to the rather 

after 

eral mood evoked by soun/^*,^° rhythm, pattern, rhyme, gen- 
et by sound and word music (Note that these 
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qualities make strong physical appeal.) At the same time pupils 
should strive to grasp, with your aid, meanbig, plan, reference, 
symbol, and implication. The physical response and the intellec- 
tual recognition of the idea must go hand in hand. I have known 
earnest student-teachers who disgusted their practical, scientific- 
minded students by lush quotations divorced from meaning, mere 
bits of figurative and onomatopoetic writing, and thus alienated 
pupils who might have enjoyed the poets if thought and rhythm 
and word music had been introduced as one indivisible unit called 
poetry. Be warned. Start with simple verse in which the idea is 
evident. 

B. Second: The Difference in Form: Rhythm, Rhyme, arid 
Metrical Pattern 

The most obvious difference between prose and poetry is the 
difference in rhythm. It would be wise to discuss rhythm with 
your class, asking for as many examples as possible: the rhythm 
recognized in breathing, walking, -swimming, marching, dancing, 
or in a running engine, ocean waves, work songs, heartbeats. 
Not xmtil the essence of rhythm (the regular recurrence of stress 
— unstress, stress — unstress, stress — ^unstress) is perfectly clear 
even to the most stolid of your pupils is it well to talk of the 
uses of rh3'thm in poetry. And even then you must at first use 
only the most obviously rhythmical measures. 

Many pupils are unaware of stress or accent. Try them out. 
Suggest first the accent in words, their names, perhaps ; then take 
longer words like liSediterranean or institutionalize , complication, 
companionable. If a pupil is unable to determine where stress 
occurs in a word, naturally he is unable to discover it in a line. 
Build from the foundation. In much the same way you must 
build from the foundation in teaching rhythm. IMany pupils have 
little sense of rhythm. Others feel it, perhaps, more keenly than 
you ; they respond to every change. They are like musical instru- 
ments upon which every poem plays its appropriate accompani- 
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ment But be {otewamed It is of course impossible for a pupti 
to appreciate and enjoy the rhythm of a poem if he cannot feel 
the music and actually experience the rhythm I A Richards 
expresses the idea as follows 

Words lo sequence ha\e a form to the mmd s ear and the mind S 
tonsue and lamys e\en when, silently read The gulf is wide between 
a reader who naturally and immediately perceives this fonti and 
jnoieJuent (by a conjunction of sensory intellectuaV and emotiomil 
sagaaly) and another reader who either ignores it or has to build it 
up lahonoizsV with fioger-countmg table-tapping and the rest, and 
this difference has most far reaching effects ' 

tfost pupils will recogmze the fact (when you suggest it) that 
their minds are half-occupied by what they read and, at the 
same time, half-occupied by tomorrow s track meet or today s 
assembly or yesterdays dance or quarrel or illness All reading 
has to fight against this normal preoccupation But rhythm 
sooihes this busybody practical element in the mind putting it 
to sleep as it were so that the reader or listener receives the 
mood or picture or idea of the poem more vividly, more m 
stantly than he would were the idea given in prose In other 
words rhythm puts the reader or listener in tune with the poem 
Here is ao example J haie often used in my classroom It is the 
famihax 


Tramp tramp tramp the boys are mardimgl 
Cheer up comrades they will come 

The class at once recoguizea the marching rhythm the deter 
mined noisy optimism inherent in the rhythm itself But to 
make obvious that it is the rhyihm not the idea, which they 
feel I try other words For example 


Tnp tnp trip the fames eater 

1 Bwhaids I S PrtuticoJ Cal cam Hai-coart Brace aiid Company p 
Printed with p«ti«$E«>n ot Ihe puUUdicrs 


14 
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At once the elephantine proportions of these fairies raise a smile. 
Or try a lullaby such as 

Sleep, sleep, sleep, the babe is resting. 

And again the class recognizes that here too the rhythm, itself 
a definite entity aiding or marring the idea, would awaken any 
normal child. 

By some such device, what have you accomplished ? You have, 
superficially and in part, answered that annoyed but honest high- 
school boy who inquires, “\ATiy don’t the poets say what they 
want to say in prose so you can get it ?” But you can go farther, 
at first dealing with only the most obvious rhythms. Take, for 
example, a real lullaby from TAe Jungle Book. Here, the baby 
seal is rocked to sleep in the ocean. Note how the rhythm of the 
waves is carried to you in the rhythm of the verse. 

Where billow meets billow, there soft be thy pillow; 

Ah, weary wee flipperling, curl at thy ease! 

The storms shall not wake thee, nor shark overtake thee. 

Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging seas.* 

By tactful questions you could lead the class to discover for 
themselves that rhyme here aids in marking the rhythm,- thus 
increasing the musical quality for the reader. Pupils will recognize 
that the soft two-syllable rhymes — blllozc} — pillo'u) ; wake thee — 
take thee — suggest the flowing rise and fall of ocean waves. IMost 
pupils easily recognize such rhymes as ease and seas. They are 
more accustomed to end than to internal rh^naies, but do not be 
misled by your more vocal pupils. In any class you may find 
pupils willingly rhyming come ■with comb, statement with com- 
ment, progress with horses. 

*■ This and the next verses are from The First Jungle Book by Rudyard Kip- 
ling, copyright tSgs, igei, reprinted with permission from Mrs. Kipling and 
Doubledav, Doran and Company, Xnc., 3= are the other Kipling verses. 

- See “rime” in Thrall and Hibbard's .1 Itandbook to Literature, Doubledav, 
Doran, igafi; and Brooks and Warren’s Understanding Poetry', Holt, igsS. 
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\fter Kiphng s lullaby, tiy the contrast of his ‘ Road Song of 
the Handerlog in the same \olunie Xhere you get the rjuict 
breathless leaps, four at a time, through the leafy boughs of trees, 
as the moiilve5s make their heedless way through the jungle 

Here we go/ m a flung/ festoon 
Half/ way up/ to the jeal/ ous moon I 
Don t/ }ou envy/ our pranc/ mg band? 

Don t/ > ou wish/ you had ex/ tra hands? 

How/ would jou like/ if your tad/ were so 

Cur\ed/ m the shape/ of a Cup/ ids bow? 

Here again you would point out, rh>-me marks the metrical pat- 
tern timing the leaps and pauses in the monkey s progress 
In fact, Kiphngs volume of \erse will supply jou with ad 
miia e, obvious examples. Any group of joungsters will re«pond 


You couldn t pack a Broadway half a mile 

You musta t leave a fiddle in the damp—* 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly 
Plague upon the hurricane that made 


manners, 
us furl and flei 


When t^o Breed, nor Birth 

endTof re^e^“h • 


The old ballads offer easy comprehension and a simple rhythm 

agh upon highlands and low upon Tay, 

Campbell rode out on a ^y 
Sad^ed and bridled and gallant rode he, 

A plume m his helmet, a sword at his knee * 
of tie Banjo ” 

, Chantej " 

of Eaat and West, 

like light verse surely steps, avoid o verso femniiy \ou 

a parity or some neat sarciS! »?, % chuetled over a Imierfck 

\our class. Consider the poems of Tv„ Share that enjoyment wnth 

VinccntMiUaj Ohv er^^foM fie lighter verses of Edna 

X tieilord, T -t Daly Gdbert and Suhrvans songs m 
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Not all rhythm, of course, will prove so obviously suitable or 
so easy of comparison as are the rhythms in these poems. A class, 
however, wiU at once recognize the lightness, the superficiality, 
in such tripping lines as 

There’s nothing very beautiful and nothing very gay 
About the rush of faces in the town by day. 

But a light tan cow in a pale green mead. 

That is very beautiful, beautiful indeed . . 

They will recognize the change in speed and tone wrought by 
vowel sounds in the last line of this poem: 

And better is a temple made of bark and thong 
Than a tall stone temple that may stand too long. 

They will feel the striking contrast to this light, running melody 
in the sonorous line: 

Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song . . - 

the fragile delicacy found in Robinson’s “John Gorham”: 

You are what it is that over rose-blown gardens 
Makes a pretty flutter for a season in the sun; 

You are what it is that with a mouse, Jane Wayland, 

Catches him and lets him go and eats him up for fun" . . . 

the neat precision in Pope’s couplet; 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of Mankind is Man. 

At first strong contrasts are necessary. The noise, excitement, 
and high tide of feeling in the march of the Crusaders is ob- 
vious in 

the various operas (.Pinafore, The Mikado, etc.), Arthur Guiterman, Edward 
Eear, E. A. Robinson’s “iMiniver Cheevy,” or the light French forms as repre- 
sented fay Austin Dobson. 

Orrick Johns’ “Little Things” from Asphalt and Other Poems. Reprinted by 
permission of and arrangement rvith Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. _ 

-Prom Edwin .Arlington Robinson, “John Gorham,” by permission or The 
Slacmillan Company, Publishers. 
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Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 

Don J<in of Austria is going to the war^ * . 

which contrast with Browning s 

Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles, 

Lillee and milea 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half asleep 

or hi'i Boot and Saddle 

Boot saddle, to horse and swaj 1 
Rescue my castle before the hot day 
Bnghten* to blue from its silvery gray 

Here again the pupils feel the inSuence of the double rhyme, 
smSes — J/f/es and mtles, mcreasuig the dreamy atmosphere of 
the poem and coatrasting sharply with the «pecd in “Boot and 
Saddle,’ emphasized b> the three successive end rh>Tiies m three 
successive lines <nray, day, gray 

Pupils might be interested to know that a poet may vary his 
rhythm and rhyme in the different parts of a poem to gain dif 
ferent effects I use Stephen \incent Benet’s John Browr^^s Body 
to illustrate this fact He writes of the simple >vortliern <=oldier, 
Ellyat, m the unrhymed hoes 

EB>at huddled under the latl tree 
Remembering what he could He had run for years. 

He had slept for jeats — and yet it was stilJ not dawn. 

This IS nicely contrasted with the pliant bravado of the Southern 
gentleman a bravado made the more apparent by the u^e of the 
three-q liable rhjTne 

He turticd to Sbepley with hia punctilious 
Air oi the devil tom superobous 
l Chcstrrtim, C KL, “Lepaaio." 



RHYTHM 

For advanced college students, of course, the various rhythms 
might become the basis of intensive study, but for your beginners 
in verse it is enough if they feel the rhythm, grasp its use, and 
try S5mapathetically to understand the poem. 

Is this work technical? Not unless you make it so. Note that 
feet and names of meters do not enter. Later, if the pupils wish 
to write verse and to scrutinize their lines for rhythm, names are 
as necessary perhaps as they are for an intelligent discussion of 
carburetors, spark plugs, or differentials. 

Robert Frost, impatient with the dry dust of some teaching, 
has said whimsically, “There is only one foot in English verse; 
the iambic — and its variations.” 

How sensitively aware to changing rhythms are you? It might 
be wise to consider the poems listed in this chapter, e.vamining 
them for the rhythm and deciding how you would make rhythm 
a live and delightful topic in your classroom. How much emphasis 
you will put upon poetic form will depend somewhat upon your 
pupils and their interests.^ 


C. Third: Differences in Uliisic — of Word and Line 

Are you sensitively aware of assonance and of tone color? 
Perhaps you can make your pupils more aware of vowel music 


^ Consider the various rhythms in these poems. 


AilERICAN POETS 


(Selected from Louis Untermey 
William Rose Benet; “The Horse 
Thief” 

Vachel Lindsay: “The Congo,” “The 
Chinese Nightingale,*^ *‘A Negro Ser- 
mon: Simon Legree” 


ed., Modern American Poetry'^ 

Robert Frost: “Once by the P.tcinc," 
“Trvo Tramps in Mud Time” 

E. Robinson: “Luke Havergal,” 
“Richard Cory,” ‘‘Miniver Cheevy” 
Countee Cullen; “Heritage” 


ESCEJSK POETS 

(The first three are found in Louis Untermeyer, ed , Modern Bnttih Fortry) 
Alfred Noyes: “The Barrel-Organ” John Masefield: “The We^t \\ ind 

James Elroy Flecker: “The War Song Edith Sitwell: Aubadc 

of the Saracens” Algernon Charles Swinburne: The 

Robert Graves: “Neglectful Edward” Garden ol Proserpine 
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in ’kersc if jou liken the poet to an organist wto at will sounds 
the high or low notes of his organ His melody consists in blend 
ing these tones So the poet plays back and forth on the sharp 
i s and e s the gray a s as in care, the mellow a’s as in ealtn, or 
the deep o s and us 

Of course tlie historic e-cample is Poe s The Bells ’ Pupils 
who know nothing else about poetry can point with pride to 
The icy air of night and contrast it with Hear the mellow 
wedding bells,’ but less spectacular examples of vowel music 
may elude them And jet they derive pleasure from discovering 
that It is the regularity of vowel music which arrests their atten 
tion in Tennjsons lines — 

On. one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full — 

just as It IS the I sounds at the beginning and end of each line, 
contrasting with the quick dip into the mellow u and o m the 
center that in part render Blake s lines unforgettable — • 

Tiger tiger burning bright 
In the forests of the mghL 

And this same vowel play jour pupils will find, makes it impera 
tive to read verse aloud if it is to be fully realized and enjojed 
Aluch more obvious than vowel music is alliteration much more 
subtle IS tone color such as one finds in Robert Frost’s 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep 

In the same poem we see the use and beauty of repetition, fre- 
quent m verse even to the pnint as m the old ballads, of becom 
mg a refrain 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 

But I have promises to keep. 

And miles to go before 1 sleep 
And miles to go before I sleep * 

* R^rinted by pemuision of and arransement wiUi Henry Holt nnd Com 
pany ftoni Robert Frost s Cvtiraed Roeurt 
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Remember, that although this is familiar to you, it is not fa- 
miliar to your high-school pupils. Certainly it is not desirable to 
make it immediately familiar to them. Build slowly, a little at 
a time.^ 

D. Fourth: The Di§erence in the Importance of Word Pictures 
In narrative and descriptive prose there is, of course, an abun- 
dance of sense impression and often much use of imaginative 
comparison. Figures of speech — arresting, amusing, provocative — 
strew the pages of novel or an article. But, true as this fact is, 
prose is more directly aimed at our common-sense, everyday 
selves, poetry at our emotional and aesthetic selves. Both appeal 
to the intellect, but in different ways. Because the beautiful, the 
aesthetic, has been. associated with poetry, you should recognize 
early that in the minds of many high-school boys poetry is con- 
sidered effeminate. Hence at first, if your pupils frankly dislike 
verse you would do well to choose as an entering wedge virile 
poems, poems of action, of power, of high endeavor. Do you your- 
self know Neihardt’s Song of Hugh Glass ; Stephen Vincent 
Benet's John Brown’s Body ; Frank Ernest Hill’s Westward Star ; 
Alfred Noyes’s Drake and Tales of the Mermaid Tavern; D. G. 
Rossetti’s The King’s Tragedy? 

Aside from rhythm and metrical pattern, perhaps the most im- 
portant difference between verse and prose is that the poet, in 
contrast to the prose author, seldom says directly what he means. 
He awakens, suggests, stimulates the reader s imagination so that 
the reader will re-create for hunself the poet s experience. !^lake 
your students aware of the difference. -All of them will at once 
recognize a matter-of-fact quality in the statement -A match was 

^ Consider the followins poems for the word music: 

G. K, Chesterton: “Lepanto” Walter de la ilare: “Xod,” ‘-SUvcr,” 

William Butler Yeats; ‘'The Lake Isle “The Listeners 

of Innisfree," “Fairy Song” (from Conrad .a»ten: “xMormng Song Irom 
The Land of Heart’s Desire) ‘Senlin’ ” 
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lighted In the following line they will then see how Drowning 
transforms a prosaic occurrence into poetic form by suggesting 
the picture, instead of stating the fact 

The blue spurt of a lighted match 

In the same way Walter de la ^lare might have remarked that 
the world was Qooded by moonlight, a senmble matterKif fact 
comment but the moonlit world becomes visual to the reader not 
through prosaic statement but through the series of pictures 
which the poet conjures up 

Couched m hts kennel, like a log 
W Jth paws of silver sleeps the dog 


A harv est mouse goes scampering by 
With silver claws and a silver eje 


And moveless fish in the water gleam 
By silver reeds in a silv er stream * 

A poem popular with high school pupils, and one rich m pic 
ture., 1. Alfred Nojess The Highwa>tran ' Perhaps with older 
pupils a clo^e second and third are \ achel Limhay^s “The Congo ’ 
^d Oirl Sandburgs ‘ Chicago ' AU three are nch m picturiza 
ion, ut Xhe Congo and “Chicago * show unmistakable tno- 
dermty In them is that juxtaposition of fact and imaginaUve in 
terpretation, ugliness and beauty, lusty strength and vigor of 
ee mg ^at makes strong appeal to modem jouth Our pupiL. 
n I e twentieth century Gi\e them much of the idealism 
uty of the past, but keep them aware by means of modem 
^ ry that poets sull hve, portray, and interpret the life about 


de Bntiik Pozlry, 4 U 1 rev ed Reprinted Irom 

Holt and Company penmssion of arid arrangement with Henry 
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E. Fijth: The Difference Jn the Avioitnt of Figurative Language 

With yovtr aid, a class soon discovers that many pictures, many 
comparisons, in poetry are merely implied, demanding of the 
reader that he sense the resemblance, that he too, like the poet, 
create from the poet’s suggestion a picture or a comparison of 
his own. This demand on the reader is not, of course, made by 
the Homeric simile. There the comparison given is rich in detail. 
Note how little effort is required of the reader by this passage 
from Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustnm”: 

As some rich woman, on a winter’s mom. 

Eyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 
Who with numb blacken’d fingers makes her fire — 

At cock-crow, on a starlit winter’s morn, 

When the frost flowers the whiten’d window panes — 

And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 
Of that poor drudge may be; so Rustum eyed 
The unknown adventurous youth, who from afar 
Came seeking Rustum. 

But the majority of poets, you might point out, are less e.xplicit ; 

The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 

And Carl Sandburg leaves the reader to sense the quietness of 
both cat and fog. 

Like a small gray 
Coffee-pot, 

Sits the squirrel, 

y 

Clean as a lady. 

Cool as glass. 

Fresh without fragrance 
The tulip was.’^ 

^ Untermeyer: ilodcrtt Brithh Poetry, 5th rev. eel. From Kensinglon G^rjcits 
by Humbert Wolfe, reprinted by permission from Doublcday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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Here in both his poems Humbert Wolfe presents the companson, 
but the furry tailed handle of the coffeepot or the cool elegance 
of the tulip must be conjured up by the reader himself Simple as 
is the picture >ou will at first be surprised at how slowly pupils 
sense what is not told in detail 

Often howe\er poets demand more of their reader Perhaps 
you recall the lines in L Allegro 

Straight mine e>e hath caught new pleasures 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees 

.t gave >ou when jon 
batl£^™f bosomri suddenly Iransteemed those towers Ld 

bS mLv elT"'” ■“ '“■'i' reeeg„«d 

Uiev^e “iplitattens Insofar as 

Sen tL TV" «' P«'‘0' nrpWg tn 

Y”™dTl.t -SSested by th^oet 

and labeled the T agogues not poets have catalogued 

Men he, ? ">”P»'‘son or .maginattve eg 

qaa„y pmn4 doriZnTXbtte ‘T'‘ 

- -- TL“eb-er ™rrer 

probably it was worse reading? It T^as busywork but 

teaching not know me poem When I began 

in this questionable ^rt occupied I indulged 

ir, and enthusiasm No simile^ 

r Rurtt oj Speech 

comparison 

«tcndM mto a descriptive story 

present a person or thm^ that is absent as »f it were 
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escaped my eager hunters; every example of metonymy and 
synecdoche was traced to its lair and dissected before the awed 
eyes of the class. Poetry study was enjoyed, but the pleasure re- 
sembled that gained from a good detective tale. The poet had 
committed a certain number of figures of speech ; we classroom 
sleuths were on his trail. Sooner or later detection was inevitable. 
We had zest for the hunt, but we had no appreciation for the 
poetry. It was some years before common sense came to my 
rescue, aided by Max Eastman’s injunction “ 'Figures of Speech’ 
— ‘metonymy,’ ‘synecdoche,’ and other long-tailed monsters — are 
what bar the entrance of a simple human into the realm of 
poetry.” ^ If you wish to avoid those errors that, too often, peda- 
gogical human flesh is heir to, you too would do well to consult 
his Enjoyment of Poetry, a book to read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest. 

But don’t avoid the pleasure and profit arising from vigorous 
comparisons, comparisons that set the mind racing. You recall 
the Wife of Bath’s love of fine clothes, strolls in the fields, and 
gay company? It lives again in her lines: 

Thou seydest this, that I was lyk a cat; 

For whoso wold senge a cattes skyn, 

Thanne wolle the cat wel dwellen in his in; 

And if the cattes skyn be slyk and gay. 

She wol nat dwelle in house half a day. 

But forth she wole, er any day be dawed. 

To shewe hir skyn, and goon a-caterwatved. 

Allthesis — contrast for effect 
Hyperbole — exaggeration for effect 

Epigram — a short, witty saying often embodying a truth 
Irony — using words to convey a meaning opposite from their apparent 
meaning , , 

Metonymy — substituting one word for another closely associated with it 

There are, of course, other figures, but certainly you vrould not insist upon 
your pupils knowing many of them, Xo confine yourself to the term figurative 
language,” and to stress the imaginative quality in poetry, leading pupils to see 
its value, is certainly wiser than to lead pupils into a scientific classification ot 
the various types. 

t Eastman, ilax: Enjoyment of Poetry, p. 78. 
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Kattetme Mansfield’s qujck comparisons I have used, without the 

key isord "The bathers’ hats on the beach were like great 

Pupils suggest flowers, cabbages, mushrooms, then, finally, shells 
Soon they are off into the fascinating realm of figurative lan- 
guage 

F Sixth The DiSerence in the Us*‘ of References, ImpUcattons, 
and Symbols 

You might point out to 3 our pupils that in rcaomg poetry 
much of the charm lies both tn the suggested pictures — pictures 
nhicb each reader re-creates in his own brain — and in the subtle 
references wbicb, suddenly, give new meaning to the lines About 
the words he reada flock meanings and memories that enrich the 
bare statements and fill them with significance If, for example, 
a reader knew nothing of Chnst’s words to Peter, "Verily I say 
unto thee, That this night, before the cock crow, thou shall deny 
me thrice,” what could he make of the last lines of Hardy’s poem 
“In the Servants’ Quarters”? A man has denied all knowledge of 
hib companion, the cnmmal who is being questioned in the hall 
above, then 

— His face convulses as the morning cock that moment crows. 

And he droops, and turns, and goes * 

Or without knowledge of the Bible story, the reader loses much 
of the beauty in Keats s lines 

Perhaps the self sAme song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears atmd the alien com. 

It is also true that the pupil innocent of all information of Greek 
mythology, to whom the term “lotus” suggests only the drugstore 
' Lotus Lavender," must make strange reading of Tennyson’s 

lynUrmtjer Modtrn Bnitsh Poetry 
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"The Lotos-Eaters.” Matthew Arnold’s “Philomel,” with its ref- 
erence to “thy dumb Sister’s shame” must seem ultramodern, 
but a bit scandalous. Shakespeare’s choice of Philomel to “Sing 
our sweetest lullaby” gives no picture to the uninformed. And 
in hlilton’s companion poems “L’Allegro” and “II Penseroso,” 
filled with classical reference (Cerberus, Venus, “Ivy-crowne’d 
Bacchus,” Vesta, Saturn, “Ida’s inmost caves,” Cynthia checking 
her “Dragon Yoke,” Hermes) the pupil is either confused and 
bored or stimulated, his reaction depending upon whether these 
terms, or many of them, are a pleasant recall of junior-high- 
school myths or he finds them merely a series of unknown terms 
added to the poem to “show off” the poet’s classical knowledge.'^ 
It is not only in the older poets that classical reference plays an 
important part. Your twentieth-century poets, used as they are 
to airplane and television, yet turn to Ulysses, Icarus, Venus, 
Narcissus, Medea and Jason. Convince your pupils of that fact. 

References and implications, puzzling as they are to the un- 
initiated, provide the understanding reader of poetry with one of 
his major pleasures. Give your pupils the pleasure of this sudden 
shock of recognition. How ? By intelligent prevision." 

Any normal pupil can get at once the simple comparison: 

- I have seen old ships like swans asleep . . , 

^ By intelligent foresight the junior-higb-scbool teacher can provide a thor- 
oughly interesting unit on myths. (There is the amusing activity of collecting 
modern advertisements to illustrate the businessman’s use of these myths.) But 
also she can provide the pupils with a background for the enjoyment of music, 
art, poetry — in fact, for all reading. 

-An excellent example of prevision: Time was spent in a class of mixed 
ancestry upon the American immigrants’ contributions to American culture. 
Later SchauSler’s poem “Scum o’ the Earth” was read in class. The shock of 
pleased surprise on the pupils’ faces as they understood (actually alone and un- 
aided) the poet’s references to and names of artists and musicians and other 
famous men, was both touching and embarrassing — touching, for the frank, 
unconcealed pride exhibited in “gettin’ the meanin’ ” without Teacher’s help ; 
embarrassing, for its emphasis upon the stupidity of much of our teaching in 
which adequate prevision is nonexistent. 
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The years nde but out from the world 
like courtiers gone to a throne 
'TViaV IS loo ia* fat treaty 

calls for far more imagmatne grasp And the following hnes 
need for full comprehension some knowledge of life 

Familiar as an old mistake 
And futile as regret 

* 

Tell tbetn je grieve lor your hearts know today 
Tell them ye smile for your eyes know tomorrow 

Any normal pupil can with proper prevision and some aid 
from the teacher grasp references of a simple type Alost pupils 
would however he puzzled by Francis Thompsons lines 

The angels keep their ancient places 
Turn but a stone and start a wingl 

Far more difficult for the high school mind (and for the adult 
also) IS the poets use of symbol and images * 

I see no advantage m distinguishing between trmtge and sytnhol 
when discussing figurative language with your pupils Your con 
cern is to make your pupils realize that a second meaning lies 
beneath the obvious one which the words convey For example 
Robert Frost in h fending Wall pictures the actual stone wall 
so common m kvew England But to the foreign child whose 
family cannot enter the United States because of filled quotas 
and to the political minded senior advocating 'Union Now*^ the 
uall will symbolize different things 

Make clear to your pupils that here, as in many poems the 
interpretation of the image vanes with the reader, the creative 
reader However, m Robert Frosts poem Fire and Ice, the 

'TTiw topic IS eicellently treated m UuJcrU and ft e Poetry by Cleanth 
Btoois, ]r, and Robert Pena Warren 
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reader has no choice but to accept his symbols : fire as desire in 
man ; ice as man’s liateP' 

Another of Frost’s poems-I stress them because they have 
much to offer you and your pupils-“The Road Not Taken, wil 
charm any understanding pupil used to the woods winter, but 
the ima-e of the path “no foot had trodden black leads the 
reader on to recognize the path as Ufe. Simple? Not for the pupil 
unaware of .symbols and images, but most J . 

he realizes that he can understand. Give him often th pp 

understand, until you build up his self-confidence. From 
our own reading you and I know that f "j . 

are used over and over again with certa.n ^ 

nyson’s “Idylls of the King” we recognise the shrouded myst y 
of man’s life before birth and after death m h.s Ime 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes. 

And Tennyson uses the 

to Arnold m “Dov^r ^ i.„i 

rihf untaown'and Use fearful, but your pupils, remember, are 

unaware of these concepts. etmihols I should remind the 

In beginning diis ai^ols In newspaper 

class, were I you, of our cons salute “the Stars and 

and speech. Trade “folio- Hammer and 

Stripes”; we wonder if the such a coun- 

Sickle” or “the Swastika will 

try. From some such discussi^ figurative language daily. Then 
pupils recognize Aat a „mative pupils convinced that it is 

and then only are less ima You must re- 

a way in which a P°Xadvocate of poetry, good poetry, but do 
member that you are th „ 

1 Frost’s amusing satire ’cTisrcom chuckles over rhyme and 

vides food for classroom thought a 
wording. 
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not impose >oui ideas, tnttely maWc possible for >-oiir pupils tie 
understanding and the libing of poetry If they still do pot enjoy 
It after you have done your best, but grant that other people do— 
just as some people are nonmusical and some people are color- 
blind — you have, even so, accomplished something^ 

Compression, vital to poetic viording. gives keen satisfaction 
to the adult reader But to the pupil, that very lack of deliberate 
expression and that omission of the prose steps (which if over- 
long we condemn as “pedestrian prose") are again a barrier for 
them Thomas Hardy in the poem “In the Time of the Breaking 
of Nations” gives tie whole rhythm of life — birth, work, love, 
war, passing of dynasties — m the scope of three quatrains. Shak^ 
speare m “Sonnet ig ' gives in fourteen lines a penetrating 
analysis of self -discontent and hopelessness, then the swift up- 
surge of spirits, the sudden joyous arrogance of happiness — com- 
pressing into sonnet form the gist of a novel or drama. 

s O NN ET 3 9 

IThen in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state. 

And. trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 

And look upon myself and curse my fate, 

\\ ishmg me like to one more rich m hope, 

Fealur d like him, bke him with friends possess’d. 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man s scope, 

IVith vrhat I most enjoy contented least, 

\et in these thoughts myself almost desptsu^, 

'Simhols From. * Thr War Sotig of tbe Saracens’* by James Elroy Flecker 
“And the Spear was a Desert Phisioan 
WTio could cure not a few of Atnbitroo 
And drave not a few to perdition 
\V iih medicine bitter and strong ** 

From “To the V irgms, to Make Much of Tune" by Robert Ilemck 
' Gather >e rosebuds while le maj. 

Old Tune IS still a E>ing, 

And tbis same Sower that smUes to-day . 

To morrow will be d) mg ’* 
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Haply I think on thee — and then my state. 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 

For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state mth kings. 

You will have no difficulty in finding numerous examples of com- 
pression in the poems which you and the class consider. Remem- 
ber, just as some people are at a loss to recognize a word from 
which letters have been deleted (recall the eighteenth-century 
method of writing, Al-x-nd-r P-p-, or J-hn Sw-ft), so many pupils 
find compression peculiarly difficult. They have ears and hear 
not the word or phrase charged with meaning; they have eyes 
and see not the image which illuminates the passage. Reading 
aloud, if well done, is often the best method of making clear the 
meaning, making it clear without that type of discussion which 
wearies the spirit. They need to have your aid, particularly with 
cryptic expression or compressed meanings. Often pupils “read 
all the words” but the whole idea, what is said, what is implied 
or omitted, escapes them until they hear the poem well read. 
Stephen Crane’s poems, deceptively simple in wording, illustrate 
the point. 

THE WAYFABEE 

The wayfarer. 

Perceiving the pathway to truth. 

Was struck by astonishment. 

It was thickly grown with weeds. 

“Ha,” he said, , 

“I see that no one has passed here 

In a long time.” 

Later he saw that each weed 

Was a singular knife. 

“Well,” he mumbled at last, 

“Doubtless there are other roads.” ^ 

^ Printed with permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 

Complete Works. 
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You must make >Qur pupils realize, in all tins consideration 
of poetry, that the poet (e\en though he sets to work the 
moving picture machine m our heads and awakens whole trams 
of association>, or recollectiom, or emotions) 13 addressing him- 
self to our brains He has m every poem that is a poem a» tdea 
which he IS putting before us Both pupils and poetry suffer at 
me hands of a teacher who, grasping the idea herself or indif- 
erent to the idea, takes it for granted that the silent pupils share 
er enthusiasm and understanding — or mdifference Do you need 
to be convinced that misunderstandings arise? 

^ intelligent teacher of English confessed to me that in her 
high school >ears she had read but had failed to understand 
rownmg s My Last Duchess ” As nearly as she could remem- 
ber, uus was her impression of the poem 

wh7h!!r Sweated, proper kind of man, 

beauuful wife to 

sullen ^ Finally he reprimanded her Resentful, she grew 

explanation to the reader, BrLi- 

m“m^t he’ r 

wL “rZrt ^ool Her remark to me 

which cauS comment about that wretched poem 

wmcft caused general laughter ” 

mS^^« experience? Sometimes misunderstand- 

“my last Duchess" Xote that 
ezplanabon an » 1 smiles stopped together” needed 

I^pmess a^d have saved one pupil un- 

for misunderstld of inferiority But there are other causes 
cause the pupa has^M understanding arises be- 

wntten Or nusunde ‘''^Pi'eliension as to aiAy the pioem was 
Ignorance of the ^se becau<« of the pupil’s 

WrassSbuttte^r"?,""'' Pe-od T^e em- 

cl- college student who asked m a Chaucer 

sejde a ‘good woman’?” exposed her own igno- 
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riincc ot tliG wZioIe code of cPiivalric love, but site exposed even 
more disastrously tlie instructor's failure to provide adequate 
background for an intelligent understanding of the poem. 

The teaching of poetry is, more than any other form of lit- 
erature, fraught both with possible danger and with delight. Be- 
tween the devil of overconscientiousness and the deep sea of 
ignorance you will have to pick your way carefully. Beware of 
teaching either too little or too much. Unless your pupils are 
aware of comparisons and implications, poetry will mean little 
to them ; but unless you lean lightly on any one poem, you may 
ruin for them not only the one poem, but the whole field of 
poetry, a field that might readily have been for them a lasting 
source of pleasure. Some teachers believe, apparently, that it is 
wise to dissect one poem with care and thoroughness, spoiling 
it, to be sure, but “teaching” it thoroughly, on the theory that 
then pupils can apply to the enjoyable reading of other verse 
what they have learned from the sacrificed poem. But your own 
common sense will convince you that, in the high-school phrase, 
“picking to pieces” one piece of literature will not be conducive 
to greater enjoyment of another. ^Vnd if you are unconvinced that 
high-scliool pupils can enjoy the reading of poetrj’^, go to Hughes 
Mearns’s Creative Youth. There you can glimpse an artist’s 
teaching. 

II. CLASS PRESENTATION OF POETRY 

So far, all tliis discussion of poetry has been general. Suppose 
that you have thirty-five not-too-attentive high-school pupils be- 
fore you. Your business is to interest them in verse. Your busi- 
ness is to make this group into discriminating readers who can 
draw pleasure and inspiration — ^whatever that means from their 
reading of poetry. First of all, what difficulties must you foresee 
and guard against? 

It would be wise to turn to I. A. Richards Practical Criticism, 
pp. 12 to i 8 , and there discover what types of difficulties and 
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misunderstandings >qu should foresee Aware of these, >ou wJ] 
he much more explicit, much more comprehending, in >x»ur at- 
tempt to combine pupils and poetry 

SummeuiLing these difficulties which confront the pupils and 
from which jou must protect them, I list Jlr Richards’s points 
briefly 

The pupils have difficulties in 

I, Making out the plain sense of the poem — {graspmg the mean- 
ing) 

a. Grasping the sensuous approach (form, rhythm, music) 

3 Visualizing the images presented 

4, Receiving the correct idea of the poem because of erratic asso* 
uations arising from personal experiences or emotions (mnemomc 
irrelevances) 

5 Avoiding an automatic response when the poem expresses some 
idea or emotion about which the reader has ready-made views or 
responses 

6 Giving neither too much (sentimentahty) or too little (inhibi- 
Uon) emoUonal response to a poem 

7 Rejecting a poem for the beliefs expressed which are not held 
by the reader (doctnnal adhesions) 

8 Appreciating a poem when it is not written m ihc form of other 
poems that the reader has enjoyed or not appreaatuig it when 
written in a form previously disliked 

It would be wise to consider these eight difficulties If >ou do 
so, you will bridge from your pupils’ moods and experiences to 
the world of the poet much more carefully than if you are igno- 
rant of them 

Suppose that, as was suggested earlier m this chapter, you 
have talked with your group concermng rhythm and concerning 
the diflerent musical effects that poets obtain Now you wish to 
interest them m some specific poems that will serve as a starting 
point for their mdividual reading It might be wise to recall your 
own experience with certain poems to see what reactions were 
aroused and in what order your own hking grew. You will find 
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that even now as an adult you seldom get the full meaning of 
a great poem at the first reading, just as you seldom sound the 
^pths of a new acquaintance immediately upon introduction. 
He may have a vast and beautiful soul, but at first you are only 
aware that his eyebrows are bushy and his smile is pleasant. We 
like or dislike people at first for trivial things ; this fact, too, is 
true of your meeting with poems. I recall my first introduction 
to Francis Thompson’s The Hound of Heaven. I heard it quoted. 
Immediately I was charmed, not with its symbolism, not with 
the spiritual beauty of the poet’s experience, but with the lilt of 
those first lines, and the ingeniously lovely use of the word laby- 
rinthine. Trivial? Yes, but it was a mere superficial acquaintance. 
Later I learned of the medieval concept of Christ as a hound 
pursuing the soul of man. I recalled the lean black-and-white 
hounds in pictures of St. Dominic, and still later heard the legend 
of St, Dominic’s mother, who the night before her son was born 
dreamed she had brought forth not a child but a black-and-white 
dog that, seizing a flaming brand in its mouth, ran through the 
land, setting the world on fire. All that came later; at first the 
delight lay in the sound, in the use of two words, and in the pic- 
ture and echo conjured up in my own mind by labyrinthine and 
running laughter. Do you know the poem? 

Read these lines several times — - 

I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in a mist of tears 

I hid from Him, and under running laughter.^ 

What is the purpose of this autobiographical account concern- 
ing a poem? Informally'', without apparently telling you, I am 

Untermeyer: Modern British Poetry, sth rev. ed. Reprinted from The 
Hound of Heaven by Francis Xhompson. Copyright 1922 by £)odd, iVfead and 
Company, Inc. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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letung you know it hat to expect of The Hound of IJcajctt I am 
trying to pre\ent your turning to it, m case you do not know it, 
expecting that it is a ballad of adventure or a light song Also 
without, I hope, being too suited, I am trying to share with you 
my own pleasure Just some such simple preparation on your 
part before your class begins a book or poem or play would insure 
a more sy mpathetic and understanding approach This particular 
poem will tax your comprehension, it, of course, is not for the 
immature, but the method for high school freshmen or for seniors 
IS the same Do you resent so much information before you meet 
the poem itself? Remember that you arc far more at home with 
literature than are the high school boys and girls m your classes. 

There is another reason for this bridge to a poem. No high 
school pupil bkes to appear stupid Many a teacher reads a poem 
without previous comment Her purpose is to have the class see 
and feel as the poet saw and felt If you recall 1 A Richards s 
analy'Sis, you realize that one or more of eight different difficul- 
ties may arise to distort that poem in the mmds of the pupils 
The teacher has thrown them this bit of verse Then she asks 
how they bke it, or what it means to them, or what they see. 
Suppose that you m a group of your peers have answered hon- 
estly and found that you have made an absurd raisiudgment. 
"\ou have tried and failed Also you have been made a little 
ridiculous Have you a friendly feeling toward verse? Many a 
high school pupil has been turned from imaginative poetry be- 


cause of such an exjierience In your teaching, remember that 
painfully few of us adults trained in literature are ready to give 
a judgment after one reading \Vben we read a new book, we are, 
1 fear, proue to see what others think, what reviewers say, and 


we wait to see what changes take place m our own minds after 
we have had time to consider the book in per'^pective 

A poem IS not a criminal, a class is not a jury Judgment, final 
and irrevocable, need not be pronounced at once Eventually you 
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do want your pupils to know the better from the poorer poems, 
but be content to build slowly.^ 

In order to illustrate these statements with a poem that is 
popular among high-school pupils, one might choose Walter de 
la Mare’s “The Listeners.” Were you introducing it to a class, 
what would you do? Something like this, would you not? First, 
you would practice reading it until you read it well. And for a 
class you must increase your emotional pressure a little, for there 
are thirty or forty different individualities to whom you hope to 
appeal. You must appreciate, too, the necessity of reading slowly, 
not only so that every -word is given due value, but also so that 
the pictures presented and the comparisons made may have time 
to form themselves in the minds of your hearers. Then you must 
decide how much or how little to say in order that the class may 
be attuned to the poem. It is wise — for listening is not always 
easy — to give pupils some special picture or pattern or phrase to 
listen for as you read. When it comes to their ears, it comes with 
the pleasure of the e.xpected.“ 

Before you began to read, probably you would say something 
like this : ‘The Listeners,’ by Walter de la Mare, is an odd poem. 
It doesn’t tell you very much as to what has gone before, or why 
the man in the poem returns. You have as good a right as I to 
imagine what you like, but I always think of a village deserted 
after the war, half in ruins probably, and overgrown by grass and 
ferns. It is moonlight and the Traveler, for some promise made 
in the past, comes back. As I read, note how the sound of knock- 
ing is echoed in the poem itself.” (Perhaps as you read you will 
tap lightly on the desk for the second, eighth, twenty-seventh, 
and twenty-eighth lines to emphasize the echoed knocking.) You 

^ Look up Hughes Mearns’s amusing verse quoted from a high-school pupil, 
“B.C. {Before Cliche), A.D. (After Discovering — ’Em )” — Creative Youth, Dou- 
bleday, Doran, 192S, p. 22. 

= You will recognize this same sensation at a rausicale when, after many un- 
familiar numbers, a violinist plays a familiar air and the audience rustles its 
pleasure. 
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rDight add that a contest goes on in the poem between sound and 
silence and that it is interesting to see which m the end wins 
Many teachers are afraid to teacA because they are obsessed 
Tdith the idea that work must not be made too easy tor the pupil 
But it your purpose ts to show a class to enjoy a poem with 
the expectation that their reading of pioetry is not to be corifiDed 
to this one poem but is to ‘pread over many, then why should 
you not share enjoyment with them and aid them as much as 
will prove stimulatuig to their imaginations and eipotioiisf 
The high school students’ prejudice against poetry can be at- 
tributed, I beheve, to two causes 

I The teacher s failure to plan a senes of unified, interesting units 
adapted to each individual class s interest and maturity 

a The teacher s failure to provide careful thorough preparation 
of each individual class and for each individual unit, so that the 
pupils know exactly what to expect from the unit. This work should 
be introduced so that they 

a Interpret correctly and with enjoyment the “core” (read by aU 
the class) poem in introducing the unit 

b Build from that poem to many others whi^ without too much 
delay, or disapfwin tment they discover ’■ 
c. Receive graUfymg encouragement and approval for class con 
tributions 

d Participate actively upon whatever level of poetry and with 
whatever type of activity is possabJe and appropriate for each pupil 
(The class IQs perhaps range from 70 to 150 Environments 
range perhaps from gutter to university library Be certam that 
you let each shine where and bow he can ) 

After so dogmatic a statement, it might be wise to illustrate 
hy a series of possible units what teachers can and do plan and 
carry out By the term core ’ poem I mean the poem or poems 
read hy all the class which serve as a point of departure each 

xjn mmuig countr ea the term salt a mifie js- not vnkaotra An eipert. goes 
iMto and plants'* gold for example *0 that the person whom he plana to 
dupe discovcrv** it Don t dupe your pupils but plant material for thtt» 
consocnlioudy 
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member of the class working independently to enrich the group 
unit by contributing his discoveries. In Appendix H you will find 
several illustrations of poetry units, units adapted to various 
ages and types of interest. In these various units you will fin d 
much material, material that lives, excites, educates, and pro- 
duces intelligent thinkers and readers of poetry, or material that 
produces a bored class, sullen or impudent, who refuse to do more 
than a bare minimum of work in order to escape from you and 
further boredom. A teacher of English published the frank com- 
ments of her pupils, who after a study of lyrics were asked to 
write, honestly on what they thought of the work just completed.^ 
Ponder these three statements: 

1. “The teacher’s presentation made me tired. When left alone to 
read it, I found much to think about and thoroughly enjoyed it.” 

2. “It is my contention that the teacher was not very enthusiastic 
about it and handed it out as if it were a matter of routine.” 

3. “The teacher tried to impress us too much with her views and 
meanings. She was too free with her o^vn opinions and not very lib- 
eral with the opinions of her class.” 

Not. every adult can appreciate opera, painting, architecture, 
or even the beauties of nature. Two intelligent but bored trav- 
elers returning from one of the grandest mountain prospects in 
our land remarked : “No use going to the top. Nothing to see but 
clouds and a bunch of peaks.” Poetry — that is, all but light verse 
or narrative poetry — for some in your class may remain nothing 
but clouds punctured here and there by an occasional peak of 
thought. Be prepared for that rather disappointing prospect. 

Perhaps, however, you can decrease the number of uninterested 
readers by motivating the study of poetry through the Idea as 
S'^oScsted by the various skeleton units given in Appendix H. 
You cannot expect a class of practical, busy boys and girls to 
remain long entranced by the purely aesthetic qualities of poetry. 

1 Rule, Marjorie G.; “Less Lyric Poetry,” Eng/isA J-our,taJ (High School Edi- 
tion), Vol. 26 (1937), pp. 389-93. There were also favorable comments. 
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Supply a ElroDg moti’ve for leading Cultivate appreciaUoa of 
i!a>Uun music, picture figurative language but make that ap- 
preciation a by product You and the class attempt to read poetry 
for \rhat it sajs to awaken jour minds and emotions to give you 
a new or a heightened sense of and understanding of bfe 

How are jou going to get from your pupils a responsive atu 
tude in class ishen poetry is considered and a respectful recog 
mtion of poetry s right to exist? 

Before attempting to answer that question by a few specific 
examples I shall list four attributes of procedures on your part 
that seem essential to successful teaching In almost any group 
of normal pupils you can secure a responsive altitude from the 
class toward poetry if you the teacher are 

I Clear tactful and piatient in budding slcwly from the simple 
to the more complex from narrative poetry to the more easily 
gra-ped p cture situation mood of the shorter lyncs 

3 Constantly alive to the necessity of cultivating in your class a 
sens ble matter-of fact recognition that in poetry appreciation as in 
learning to play the trombone some pupils arc naturally, quicker 
than others but that slowness in leaming to appreciate is no dis- 
grace — if some progress is made 

3 Careful to distribute opportumties for active class participation 
and to encourage reading on a levtl and on topics rtMtahle for each 
individual and to provide strong motivation for that reading (which 
must, 1 again insist be made easily access ble) 

4- Genuinely appreciative of student ideas and student effort as 
shown by your cordial reception of suggestions tentative ideas ex 
pressed about the poems or those verges brought in to read Some 
wiU he banal All you can do is to lead the pujnls gently to some- 
thing a httle better but no poem should be condemned if a pupil 
thinks it good until the pup Is themselves find fault with it 

The interesting method tried by I A Richards of having each 
student read the same poem daily for several days and then note 
his changing opinion of it suggests a good way of trying out 
a poem "Many times the easier cheaper poem attracts at first 
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tlien its charm wanes with each reading. Why not try that method 
yourself .= 

A discussion of general attitudes and procedures, although 
useful, may prove inadcriuate as a guide without more concrete 
discussion of specific poems. What shall you do aside from read- 
ing a lyric aloud as well as you can and attempting to share with 
your class your own enjoyment of it? 

j-1. Class Preparation and Presentation oj Masefield’s “Sea FeveP’ 

Suppose you have a class of landlocked pupils who know 
neither ocean nor lake. Pictures of ships they know, but their 
own modes of travel consist of trains, automobiles, perhaps air- 
planes or even horses. The prairie and mountains are familiar to 
them. You wish to introduce them to Masefield’s “Sea Fever,” 
a favorite, as you observe, from eighth grade on. What would 
you do? 

First, in preparation you would acquaint yourself with Alase- 
field’s life. You would also read and reread the poem until you 
were certain of the total meaning (the meaning of the poem as 
a whole and the e.xact meaning and picture of each •word and 
phrase). Then you would read it softly aloud, feeling the desire . 
expressed, seeing the pictures suggested. As you read, you would 
try to convey that desire and those pictures (the total and the 
specific meanings) by your voice — its change of pitch, intonation, 
illumination of certain words. You would, in other words, make . 
Masefield’s e.xperience your own. You would prepare to tell it, 
simply but graphically, in his words to your class. 

Second, when your class is assembled you might speak of the 
out-of-doors, of “wanderlust,” of “the call of the open road.” You 
would be certain to draw your class' into the discussion. Trains 
they know, doubtless. You might refer to Miss Millay’s “Travel” : 

Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take 
No matter where it’s going. 
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or the haes of Fanny Steams Davii s My Self and I 

O gypsy hearts are many enough 
But gypsy feet are few 

Such restlessness is not confined to Miss Millay nor to adults 
only Or hunting season fishing season may have am\ed 'with 
Its lure for every able bodied boy The material with which you 
begin build, ng your bridge from the pupils to the poem and the 
lustrations which you use must depend upon your group 
TAird you would speak of Masefields restless adventures and 
of IS dajs on the sea as a boy and young man (Have you read 
liss Armsyong s Trclawney or Conrads Youth ?) You would 
pea o e ure sea life seems, throughout the ages, to ha\e 
^ercised in sp.t^r because— of ,ts loneliness dangers, and re- 

Jurl ofT T*” compare this life with the 

mounm nf expeditions alone into the 

ZZ or ^^1 high 

h^e tried P^"^® Perhaps some 

icv nfr . ? ""I ^P""h of the rush of wind 

snow-covered ^ them as they coast down the steep 

motion pictures h discount this source, 

yet offerL them ^ experiences that life has not as 

M^d )z::zx z 

out-or doorr™r r of them some 

back on sLT automobile tram plane on horse- 

adventures are a* moving picture hero whose 

Fifth ‘hose of the poets 

you will retmn m ‘he class once 

return to these phrases which need repetition 

the wheel s Lick 
a star to guide her by 

Bung spray and blown snump * whetted knife 

Winds song Pume seagulls crying 

long trick s over 
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(Did you realize how much “iUumination” was needed for 
these pupils far from the sea?) Any of your pupds who drive a 
car can explain “the wheel’s kick,” and it would be wise to lea.ve 
as much explanation to them as you can. To you the feel oi a 
driving rain would be a poor substitute for “flung spray ; per- 
haps the unexpected sprinkling from a garden hose will serve 
better? “Spume,” perhaps someone will explain 
foam on milk, or like the whitish scum on the top of an irriga- 
tion ditch. Does it seem absurd, this translation of the unknown 
into the known? Any devotee of speed will understand agai 
feel “wind like a whetted knife,” as will also those ^ 

tomed to blizzard weather. The the 

sea gulls’ crying” and the picture in the gulls way 

whale’s way” probably need 

.o spea. or .e 

implication in the last line. 

A quiet sleep aud a sweet dream whea tt. loag trielfs over. 

It gives some pupil the satisfaction of discovering a meanmg 
^'^;r"Lhers, eaceiient 

have “illuminated” a pictures, and second 

Sion, reading, discussion P ^ lead 

reading. Perhaps they are r ^ ^ “discovery” easy) 

the class to “discover” echoes of their own 

Alasefield’s "Tewkesbury Roa^^^ familiar. Either in fact 

experiences, easier to grasp pupils will know this 

or through moving pictures most of the p P 

gypsying along the highway cool rush of the air. 

Through the gray light drift oi t e u 

And. they, too, have felt 
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the beat of the ram, and the homey smell of the earth — 

even if their excursions are limited to a city park 
They can, e\ea before reading more of Masefield’s \erBe, begm 
to ha\e some opinions as to the kind of man he is. You will find 
the pupils producing evidence to show that John Masefield must 
ha\e a keen e>e, much energy, a happy temperament, and 
pleasure in living V\Tien or if they discov er his “Laugh and Be 
Merry,” they feel pleasanUy reassured as to their ability to un- 
erstand poetiy, for they can substantiate their opinion fay his 


The splendid joy of the stars, the joy of the earth . . . 
and the final line 

Laugh till the game is plajed, and be jou merry, my friends 

DUDils^inf^^ SMTch to know the man, jou have also gmded j our 
pupils into rea^ng poetry filled with figurative language They 

lone pla>ed”— a repetiUon of “Ull the 

h,, progressed far, per- 

haps, when they grasp the line 

Guesting awhile m the rooms of a beautiful ma 
as meaning man’s life on earth 

groups (Drjo^SlirMith^^Wwr 

dubs who sousht enlt Wharton s comment on women’s 

and go ^uTnf - groups, “afraid to face it alone”?) 

easy, for >our hbrarv w^^H 1 ,^° made that scouting 

tbe \anoit3 pupils had reported to 
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the group, the class as a 'whole would, perhaps, pass upon these 
selections. Later the poems, if brief, might be copied for a 
school-library anthology for either their own library or one in 
some less-favored school. Or the poems might be listed as a guide 
for next year’s class, or selected poems might form the basis for 
a program, each group represented by its best reader. 


B. Class Preparatio 7 i and Presentation of Broivning’s “My Last 
Duchess” 

First, in your own preparation you would acquaint or re- 
acquaint yourself with the main facts and many interesting de- 
tails concerning the life of Robert Browning, particularly of his 
life in Italy. (You and the class are fortunate if you have visited 
Florence and have firsthand information.) Then you would for- 
mulate a little information about the Renaissance spirit, enough 
to make the Duke’s character understandable. 

You would make sure that you : 


1. Know something of the Renaissance life: its culture, and its 
cruelty. 

2. Know something of Florence, its position as an art center, the 
art galleries ■within easy walk of Browning’s home, and Browning’s 
deep love for the Italy of the past. (Recall his lines from “De 


Gustibus”: 


“Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘Italy.’ ”) 


3. Know something of Ferrara, where the poem is placed, and of 
its famous marble. 

4. Have pictures to illustrate graphically the rich interiors tap- 
estries, wall decorations, carved chairs — of the Renaissance castles, 
and pictures to illustrate the magnificent clothing of the period. We 
are prone to forget that children reared in the ugliness of the prairie 
town or the commercial city, or in the loneliness of a tiny village, 
find it hard to conceive of leisure, luxury, beauty, or of a mode of 
living and a set of values utterly alien to their own. 

5. Make a study of the poem for every turn of phrase, reading it 
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aloud in preparation for the class reading, thinUng >ourseJf into the 
cultivated, amtocrauc mind of the I>uhe, visualizing the portion ol 
the speaker, of the silent envoy, of the picture of the Duchess, ot 
the stairs nhich they are to descend, of the bronze sea horse. 

Second, for your class presentation you would build >out 
“bridge” according to your class’s intelligence, background in 
history and art, experiences in dramatic monologue and in drama 
reading It is probable that >our class will consist of a stobd 
group of average children, plus a sprinkling of imaginative pupils 

I. Probably y ou would open by a discussion of the dramatic mono- 
logue You would suggest the difference between it and the now la- 
tmJiar soliloquy found in Shakespeare’s plays You would draw from 
the cias*i atatements as to the demands made on the reader by su 
a form (The imagined setting, appearance and a^ons of the 
speaker, position and probable acUons of the hstener, interpretaUon 
of the speaker from hts words only and from his unconscious assump- 
tions ) ^ 

s You would speak briefly of the poem to be read and of 
ting, the beauty, culture, artistic heights, reached m the Renaissance 
You would explain the term “Fra” (Brother) Why? To keep your 
movie-tramed pupils from suspecting a secret romance. 

3 You would then read the poem simply and witb the minimum 
of action — a slight gesture for the withdrawing of the curtam, the 
position of the picture implied by >our raised ejes, the envoy given 
a position in the same manner, a slight, casual gesture perhaps indi- 
cating the bronze sea horse In other words you certainly would not 
act out a monologue, but just as certainly >ou would imply or sog- 

^ Here oace more is an opportuinty to discuss briefly that term ’‘assump- 
Uons" — the accepted bases trom which the Duke reasons — one of the most in- 
tercstins revelations because of the speaker’s unconsciousaess of their hems 
questionable To illustrate the term, you might ask the diSerence m the 
term “slace" nould be said by Julius Caesar and by Abraham Lincoln The 
dififcicnce m thfi ^Cbnstiin” ixught l>e by aristocrat of Rome 

the year go Aik and in the year tgoo Miss no opportunity to break down the 
Ignorant concept Ibat the pupifo* own * home town'* standards ace, bavtf alwaj's 
been, and wilt a)wa>a be * for all inhabitants of the globe You ace botii 

teaching a poem of a di^erent age and broadening >our pupils* general educa- 
tion 
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gest faintly the probable action of the Duke in order to <^et before 

through tlie monologues to be read later. Your reading Tvould of 

“ “ >■<>“ were yourself carrjung oa 

1 ‘ discuss the pupils’ questions, questions which in the time 

left cannot be— fortunately— fully answered; hence a rereading by 
the pupils^ becom^ necessary. Probably they would ask some such 
senes as: Why did Browning write it; what -was he doing?” “What 
happened to the wdfe?” “Did he kill her?” “Why did he drao- in 
that sea horse?” 


- if" pupils have studied the poem thought- 

lully, the class discussion should reveal not only the Duke’s char- 
acter and that of the Duchess but also the Renaissance spirit. 


Third, after this discussion of the poem, you would probably 
lead your class to a rather wide selection of poems in thig most 
popular form. I prefer to have some few questions, general ques- 
tions, to guide the reading rather than the more specific questions 
for each poem. You would probably read with them a part or 
all of “Andrea del Sarto,” having copies of some of the artist’s 
IMadonnas and that single picture of his beautiful Lucrezia, the 
model for all his INIadonnas. “Andrea del Sarto” is not a simple 
poem, not so easily understood as “My Last Duchess,” but if well 
taught these are for many high-school seniors two of the best- 
liked and longest-remembered poems in their high-school course. 
Why? Because human relations are discussed. Your pupils, both 
the good and the poor, are hungry for e.xperience, for authentic 
information about life, love, marriage, work, friendships, death. 
The better motion pictures provide a source of much vicarious 
experience, but in literature, as the pupils may eventually realize, 
the individual character and the interrelation of characters are 
often analyzed more subtly and interpreted by a skillful writer 
with more wisdom and philosophy than is possible in a film. Re- 


^ Few errors ia Judgment meet with greater dislike or contempt on the part 
of practical high-school pupils than dois the teacher’s error in overdramatizing 
any class presentation. Interest your group; never embarrass them. 
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member, parucularly with jumors and seniors, that this avid curi- 
osity about life exists — carefully hidden from jou until >ou in- 
troduce for impersonal discussion some problems in life relation- 
ships — these natural hungers, ambitions, repulsions, mixtures of 
gCHjd and evil By the heightened interest m the class, by a new 
tension which jou can feel, joii realize that jou ha\e hit upon 
a topic of vital importance in the lives of jour group 

Fourth, JOU might provide jour class with some such mimeo- 
graphed list of poems as the one given below, poems made clear 
and inviting "iou would be careful to mark the most difficult — 
a warning to the easily discouraged reader, a challenge to jour 
better students \ou would see that simple and difficult alihe 
were discussed, either in groups, or in conference, or in dass. 
Some of jour readers, although tn the senior class, read at fresh- 
man level, some read as well as or better than jou. {You recall 
the old sajang Alilk for babes and meat for strong men”?) Pro- 
vade for both tjpes and encourage both. 


P O E TR V 

Re\ elation of Character and of Human Relationships as Shown 
in Monologue, Dialogue, or the Dramatic Ljaic 
( Poems marked * are difficult reading ) » 

Ante Ask jourself after each of these poems that jou read 
Mby was the poem written? 

a. WTiat is the character reiealed by the speaker? How is it re- 
vealed^ in words ^ in assumptions? m omissions? in implications? 

^ reveal an age also — as m ‘ "My Last Duchess”? 

4. What hfe problem is discussed? 

■S' MTucb problems are applicable to the present world? 

^ appropriate for certain schools and for Ctr- 
Ihe tustoru- I ^idess, for example, jou can maLe jour put^ conaQoui of 

novertv ^ rtason by some worldly minded ruler, or forced by 

^ The Beiop Orders H« 

vouM add mtrrect *rt ifoTu sotM pupa interested in 

would add interest to the discussion of “fra luppo Lipj^** 
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ATTItACnVE READING LISTS 


Comment 

. A Renaissance husband 
discusses his late wife as 
he displays her picture 
while arranging for his 
next marriage. 

.The “faultless painter,” 
held by a beautiful but 
brainless woman, dreams 
of rivaling Raphael 
were he free. A delicate 
analysis of conflicting 
passion and ambition. 

“I know no other piece of 
modem English prose or 
poetry in which there is 
so much told . - ; of 
Renaissance spirit . ■ • 
its worldliness, inconsist- 
ency, pride, hypocrisy, ig- 
norance of self, love of 
art, of luxury and good 
Latin.” 

T The Renaissance worldly 

* Robert Browning . . “Fra Lippo IPP • modern in his art, 

^ , T-inuPrtV 


Author Title 

Robert Browning . . . “My Last Duchess 


Robert Browning . - . “Andrea del Sarto 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp. 

Or what’s a heaven for? 


= Rpbert Browning 


One block, pure green as a Pis^chio-nut 
There’s plenty jasper somewhere in 

And hZ^el not Saint Praxed^ ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manu 
scripts . • • 


paiiikct, -- 

■whom chance and poverty 
placed in a monastery. 
?c;ee the bulletin board 
for a picture of Fra Lip- 
pi’s worldly face in his 
own painting surrounded 

by angels before the Ma- 
donna.) 

. . A difficult poem, ^utre- 

* Robert Browning. . “Saul warding. David, the ll - 

. brew harpist, teUs of his 
playing before Saul, th 


(Said sarcastically) 

A fine way to paint soul, by 
So ill, the eye can’t stop there, m g 
further 

And can’t fare worse. 
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Aitthar Title 

good IS TTi 3 n s mexic li%TngI 

How fit to employ 
^ the beaxt and the soul and the 
fore\ er m joy 


Robert Browning ‘ Count Gtsmond ’ 


The he was dead 

And damned, and truth stood up instead. 


♦ Robert Brownmg ‘ Mr Sludge. ‘th( 

ilediiua* * 

We find great things are made of htUe 
thmgs, 

^d htde ^ags go lessening till at last 
Comes God behind them. 

* Robert Browning ‘Soliloquy of the 

Spanish Ooiaier ’ 


If hate hnied mary 
God s blood, would 


Brother Lawreaee, 
not mme kili 5 ou ! 


“John Gorham * 


Edwin Arhngtoa 
Robmsoa 

^ this moanhght Ua; 
tis might as wen 

Fall for nothing on the shards of brot 

mm that are forgotten 

longer much 

Mlthicg to ten. 


Comment 

King, in an attempt to 
lure him from melan 
choha by awakenmg, step 
bj step, his desire to hve 
and act. Traang the ap- 
pieals made from pbj'Sic^, 
to mental, to spiritual de- 
sires shows jou Davids 
still and knowledge. 

A story told by the wo- 
man (whmn slander bad 
wTong^) of the steadfast 
goodness of her protector. 
Count Gvsmond. 

ilr Sludge reseals hi* 
own mmd, the mind of a 
charlatan, but he makes 
a good case for hts decep- 
tion when denounced for 
his uickety 

A char latan, clothed as a 
pious monk, reveals hi* 
petty meannesses wh3e 
the reader sees beneath 
his spiteful picture of the 
brother whom he hates 
the speaker’s real char 
acter 

The last meeting of lovers 
where the man, weaned 
by the flirtanons of ht* 
ccttupanion, -peaks hi* 
mind. 



Title 

Edwin Arlington 
Robinson . . . . 


ATTRACTIVE READING EISTS 
Comment 


Author 


4.25 


“How Annandale 
Went Out” . - . 


A wreck, vrith hell between him and the 
end. 

Remained of Annandale; and I was there. 


* Edwin Arlington 
Robinson . . . - 


“Ben Jonson Enter- 
tains a Man from 
Stratford” 


It’s all a world where bugs and emperors 
Go singularly back to the same dust 
Each in his time. 


Robert Frost ...... .“Two Wittes: The 

Witch of Coos . . 

Summoning spirits isn't 
“Button, button, 

Whose got the button,” I would ha 
them know. 

Robert Frost “The Death of the 

Hired Man . - - 


Home is a place where, when you have 
to go there 

They have to take you in. 


Before a jury, a doctor 
explains why he ended his 
friend’s suffering (show- 
ing his hypodermic nee- 
dle). It is a brief exani- 
ple of Robinson’s cryptic 
style. 


A discussion of Shake- 
speare, the house-building 
citizen and genius, by 
Ben, the poet. A long 
but beautiful an^ysis of 
Shakespeare’s mind and 
moods. 

.A ghost story in which 
the murdered man’s bones 
wander restlessly from 
cellar to attic. Told by 

an old countrywoman. 


Efere five characters 
merge from the discus- 
lion of wfe and hus- 
jand: the secure wife and 
lusband, the hired man, 
ijie young college boy 
ivho liked Datin, and the 
hired man’s brother. Note 
the nature touches which 
tell much of both the 
woman and of Robert 

Ti*f rtcf 
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Author Title 

Robert Frost The Code 

TTie han d that kao^rs his business won t 
be told 

To do work better or faster — two 
things 


CommetU 

An amusing res elation of 
the touchy pnde and 
sturdy self respect of a 
New England farm hand. 


Robert Frost The Fear 

El ery child should ha^ e the memory 
Of at least one long after bedtime w all 


Robert Frost Snow* 

"V ou can t get too much winter in the 
winter 


Matthew Arnold The Deserted ile 


man 


Where great whales go sailing by 
Sad^d sad withunahmeje 
Round the world for e%er and aje 


A woman s fear {the rea 
son for that fear impbes 
a past life of which we 
are told little) that she is 
being sp ed on by some 
man sent to wratch her 
Her mmd and the r-alm 
mind of the stranger are 
briefly re\ealed 
An account of the itin 
erant preacher s bnef st( 4 > 
m a snowstorm and the 
fear annoyance and re- 
lief It pro\oke£L An excel 
lent revelation of two 
tjpes of people (This 
poem has also been used 
shghtly altered by cut 
tings as a one-act play ) 
Notice how completely 
all of these poems of 
Robert Frost s echo the 
rhythm of speech 

This old legend tells of 
the mortal who marr ed 
a merman and 1 \ed under 
the sea untJ the Easter 
church bells called her 
back to the earth 
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attractive reading lists 


Ailtkor Title 

Lady Anne Lind- 

say Barnard “Auld Robin Gray . 

They gi’ed him my hand, tho’ my heart 
was in the sea; 

Sae auld Robin Gray he was giudman 
to me. 


Austin Dobson 


“ ‘Good-night, Ba- 
bette’ ’’ 


Comment 

. A poor Scottish girl in 
love with a sailor tells her 
tragedy, for she was per- 
suaded to desert her lover 
and marry in order to 
support her old parents. 
A tired, old man remem- 
bers, forgets, and drops 
off to sleep. Given m 
Jiglitj delicate verse* 


dT "Mlacarwu^-and 

T^ve^’’^^ ^ .These are Italian dialect 

poems, brief bits revealing 

Giuseppe, de barber, he maka da eye tenderness, amuse- 

An’ lika da steam engine puffa an sign p^j^g of the 

For catcha Carlotta w’en she ees go oy. immigrant. 

You will note that in this list 

in the average high-school tex . scattered 

habit of wide, discriminating rea „ jgygiop skill in read- 

through a text. Pupils must ^ m orde^^to de^ve J 

ing. Open to them the worl tprial but they are prone 

re^d only the old, they have rare ^ 

to forget that literature ^ ' o^r pupils recognize your 

You may be successful ^ ° poems, but unless they 

interest in their opinions of g g of the fact that Alilton, 

are unusually naive discussed at length in every 

Keats, Wordsworth, and Shelley a high-school 

history of English literature M „reat advantage of using 

students but by adequate cri ics. “jth older writings lies in 

modern literature and of ““ particularly by better stu- 

the greater freedom felt by ' 1014 It is changing rap- 

dmtl Then, too, the world changed rn .9<4. 



THE TEACHFNC OF POETRY 

idly m 1943 Vour pupils like to feel Uiat they are, m part at 
least, reading thoae poets who are attempting to interpret the 
present world And jour pleasure and their profit will arise m 
part out of jour so combining old and recent literature that jour 
pupils realize at last the sameness of man and of human emo- 
tion from age to age * The teaching of poetry to J oung Americans 
IS cballengmg, calls for ' all that a man has of fortitude and deli- 
cacy, but IS richly regarding 

One resource — aside from radio readings of poetry and poeuc 
drama — which adds much to the successful teaching of poetry 
appreciation is the senes of victrola records prepared from read- 
ings by living poets l^Tien a class actually hears Robert Frost 
himself read his own poetry or hears Archibald MacLeish gi>e 
part of one of his poetic plajs the pupil knows that poetry w a 
h\ing thing, a thing of interest to thousands of adults. If »t is 
possible, know and use these recordings. Then there are the rec- 
ords prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English, 
produced by the Columbia Recording Corporation.* Even if jou 
cannot afford to get them for jour first sdiool, it would be wise 
to file an ay a record of tbctu * 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

ffefore jou attempt any of the^ e'serases it would be wise to read 
as manj as jou can of the listed references Be certam that joU 
read these two Brooks and Warren Uizderstandmg Poetry and 
Reed Smith The Tracking of Literature Both books discuss poetry 
teaching and will supply j oa \i ith numerous illustrations. Reed Smith 

I Espies of older and modern poctr) W, ordsworth “Datfodai" and larett# 
Woodnoi^E^ Diffodda", Ecats CMe to a ’"kfebtingale" and Harold 
Munro “Tbe ISightuigale Near the House”, Walt WTuCman’s and Vachel Lind 
say s poems on Lmcohi. 

No I 13 entitled Tke Appreciation of Foetrj Here are sia ten-ipcl> 
records, tamty rune poems, read by Norman Corain radio author and pro- 
” teatbers* manual rs indaded m the price of the album. More of tbrae 
altaw WTh be announced in the EaEfuh Jovrrud 

ore aet4jJed infomMiou is gs^en m Oxapter "XTV ott 7 Adi£>« phonograph 
record recordko^ and 
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pves an outline or a precis for many of the old favorites to be found 
in every high-school course. Both books ought to be familiar to you. 
Frorn IVJrs. Wilkinson’s New Voices you will find many possible 
reading assignments for your high-school pupils; the book is emi- 
nently readable. 

I. From your reading of poetry bring to class ten illustrations of 
well-used: (a) S3rmbols, (b) onomatopoeia^ (c) assonance, (d) allit- 
eration, (e) comparison — simile or metaphor, (f) phrases that in 
themselves you would term particularly poetic.’- 

3. Test your own ability to interpret poetry. Select one of the 
following.- Exactly how would you interpret to a questioning high- 
school senior? (a) Hagedorn, Hermann: “Doors”; (b) Millay, Edna 
St. Vincent: “Euclid Alone Has Looked on Beauty Bare”; (c) Dick- 
inson, Emily: “I Like to See It Lap the Miles”; (d) Brooke, Rupert: 
“The Hill.” 

3- Select one of the following poems; prepare to present it in class. 
Be able to read it in part or entire so that it is not only clearly un- 
derstandable to your audience but also an enjoyable experience for 
them. Your ten-minute class presentation should include: (a) a 
“bridge” from the class to the poem; (b) a reading of significant 
parts; (c) a brief discussion; (d) an appropriate assignment for the 
nest day. 

It is wise to remember that your “bridge” should never distract 
but should concentrate interest and attention upon the p>Qem; hence 
a discussion of the author may or may not be appropriate. Do not 
waste time nor exceed the allotted ten minutes: 


a. Shelley, Percy Bysshe: 
“The Cloud” 

b. Untermeyer, Louis: “Cali- 
ban in the Coal Mines” • 

c. Lowell, Amy: “Patterns”^ 


d. Hodgson, Ralph: “The 
Bull” or “Eve” 

e. Hardy, Thomas: “In Time 
of the Breaking of Nations” 

f. Auslander, Joseph: “Ulysses 
in Autumn” 


’ Have you ever taken the test prepared by Allan .Abbott and M. R. Trabue 
called -Exercises in Judging Poetry, Teachers College, t^ew York City? There 
are two forms, X and Y. You -would find the test an admirable way of arous- 
ing interest in your high-school classes and of showing pupils their ability m 
reading verse. It can be given orally if you h,ave not money enough for indi- 
vidual copies, 

-See Untermeyer; ilodern Awericott Poetry and 2Iodcrn British Poetry, 

^ See .Ve-Lo Voices for suggestions. 
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g Sassoon S egfned The 

Dugout and Exery One 

Sang (vmtlen m igi8) 
h Brooke Rupert The 

Great Lover 

1 Owen \\ Ifred Duke et 
Decorum Est 

J Lindsay \ achel The 

Chinese Nightingale 


OF POETRY 

k Aiken Conrad ^roming 
Song from Senlin 

1 Tennyson Alfred Ulys- 
ses 

m Robinson E A Ben 
JonsoD Entertains a Slaa 
from Stratford 

n. Frost Robert Death of 
the Hired 'Man 


Ti 1 ^ junior or semor high school 

lie uiterest the woods home exercise animal 

conditions heroism adventure— anything that you your 
mterestmgly About th s poem gxoJp as 

music if 

vieek or two-wo^t^ ^oug material to make a thoroughly profitable 
members of viir ^or a high school class If the d fferent 

the r findings vmt*^ ^ork on this project and then pool 

wight^isaS consulted Mounting Pegasus by Mildred 

college class accorrfi ^ ^*936) pp 376 8t) dmde your 

gatc t^ have each group mvLti 
original verse How a have each member submit a b t of 

demands poetry teadu^^w^ii * aware axe you of the 

6 If ^ ^ creauve ab hty? 

Jumor Book of chapter on poetry in 

School Engl rAAia ^ Carter hldler senes called Sigh 

wcUoa in Book One of r' compare it with the poetry 

mtended for the seventh books are 

a three-day DroOTam ^ u have examined the two 

to a Eevenlh grade croun ^77****^^ ^“troduce the study of poetry 
of seventh-grade “^certain as to the maturity 

viould object to your visitTn to meet some children No teacher 

your reason for com nj) ® ParUcularly ,f you explained 

7 3cIow ate listed tHnco 

course You would find i* found in any high school 

each member takin? nn^ advantageous to divide >our class 

2 one of these poems For each poem a member 
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of your class would; (a) write a brief “bridge” to the poem; (b) 
write a brief precis or outline; (c) list obscure words, lines, or ref- 
erences with suggested explanation or comparison well -^vithin the 
high-school pupU’s experience ; (d) list illustrative material (giving its 
sources so that you, too, can find it readily for: (r) the author, (2) 
the poem, (3) pictures and music if appropriate, (4) other poems or 
prose writings to be used in connection with the “core” poem. 

This material should be mimeographed and shoidd become the 
property of each member of the class. Do you realize how invaluable 
such a collection could become? 


a. Lowell: “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal” 

b. Tennyson: “Ulysses” 

c. Milton: “II Penseroso” 

d. aiilton: “L’Allegro” 

e. Bryant: “Thanatopsis” 

f. Tennyson: “Gareth and 
L3m,ette” 

g. Tennyson: “The Passing 
of Arthur” 

h. Tennyson: “Launcelot and 
Elaine” 

i. Shelley: “The Cloud” 

j. Shelley: “To a Skylark”; 
“To the West Wind” 

k. Wordsworth: “Tintern Ab- 
bey” 

l . Coleridge: “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner” 

m. Keats: “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” 


n. Arnold: “Sohrab and Rus- 
tum” 

o. Burns; “Tam O’Shanter” 

p. Gray: “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard” 

q. Markham: “Lincoln, The 
Man of the People” 

r. hlarkham: “The Man 
with the Hoe” 

s. Wordsworth: “Earth Hath 
Not Anything to Show 
More Fair”; “The World 
is Too Much with Us”; 
“The Solitary Reaper” 

t. Holmes: “Old Ironsides”; 
“Grandmother’s Story of 
Bunker-Hill Battle” 

u. Whittier: “Snow-Bound” 

V. Longfellow: “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish” 


8. Devise a unit on modern inventions as a topic for poetry. Aou 
might begin with Emily Dickinson’s “I Like to See It Lap 
Miles,” Percy MacKaye’s “The AutomobUe, Robert Frost s The 
Egg and the Machine,” and some of the numerous airplane poems, 
including those of Frank Ernest HiU’s in his 

LongmaL, Green, 1928. The last section of The Wtnged Horse (Hill 
and Joseph Auslander) might also aid you. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 
References for Your Ou.-n Cutdanco 
I Richards, I V Pradteoi CrUtetsm Ilarcourt Brace 1917 
Read at least the introduction without fad and Part I\ , the Summajy 
a Eastman, Mai Enjoyment of Poetry Sentmer igit 
You will tind all of th s book worth jour careful consideration, 

3 Wdtmsoa ilarguente Ne-Jt \ otces MacmiUao igai 

Consider the 61st four dinsions of the book The Paltem of a Poem 

Organic Rhythm, Images and Symbols ” and The DicUon of Contem 
porary Poetry 

4 Auslander Joseph and Hill Frank Ernest Tie B tneeJ Horse, Dou 

day Doran 19^7 > 

This IS a simple readable account of poetry and poets through the 
ages done by two men who are poets themselves. 

Centi^'^rgL^^^ ^ ^ i.te«(ure. Appleton 

Here IS a book fuU of questions suggesUons and reading tests 

B«ce Vrjf £«;<>y«.«fo/Ti,cro7«re,Harcourt. 

Read these pages thoughtfully 

La^ Sa'r iJn"" "9” 

and what difficulty yoJ^n^y^rc^ 

own 1 ves and interns ^ “^tenal to their 

Poetry 3\aiTen Robert Penn Understandtns 

^enss poetry m terms of the understand 
i^arding book in this hst"^ Perhaps the most re 

Tlch^eraS/erea« compded by Ameha H ilunson Libranan 

Paay 1938 js cents York Public Eibrary H. W Wilson Com 

tatrf wath a t^UuoUhLi" 

Rhythm in Three People, Appleton Century 1940 
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II. Saturday Revierjo of Literature, Vol. 26 {March a?, 1945) 

The whole issue is devoted to the meiiior>' of Stephen Vincent Benet. 

From the English Journal (JHigh School Editioii) 

A General Discussion of Poetry 

I En<»le Paid: “Poetry in a Machine Age,” Vol. 26 (1937). PP- -5-9-o9 
If you are more familiar with Wordsworth tlian with T. S. Ehot or 
Stephen Vincent Benet, read this article. 

2. Manicoff, Rose; “The Effects of Extensive Teacher-Reading ot 

Poetr3%” Vol. aS (i9393> PP- 5°'56 

3. Rule, Marjorie G.: “Less Lyric Poetry,” Vol 26 (1937L PP 
Lre you find the basis for much of pnicUcal-minded 

like of English. Do you see a different possible conclm.on. _ _ 

Meams’s Creufme Youth. (This article was quoted in part in the teat.) 

4. Smith, Mary Elinore; “City Poems for Ninth and Tenvh Cranes, 
Vol. 2X riQ'52'), PP« 

List given for city cWldren who do not grasp natme poerus. 

5. Bashefkin. Sara S.: “Teaching Poetry by Contagion. Vol. (tOaS . 

PP- 21-27 through narralivti pccnis lo 

Approach to poetry for “young hoodlums throu, 

lyrics; unit ended with writing poems. rTn'ol 

6. k,k,, Ca™ Belle: “Pee™ for Flee D.y, lol. 

^Vhst M poems for the “would-be truants” in class, with a description 

of methods of presenting the poems. .c,, Crea- 

7. Campbell, -Marian Wend.la: “Teadrinp Tie UJy o, .... i-- C 

lively,” Vol. 20 (i93t)> PP- 

List of projects used in class. {to-.ol, r-p- 

S. E„„.. Bemnmi: -Odysem- I-aieel Advemare. ^el. 

as ir.trcd-actioa to the 

Mimeographed copy in manuscript lorni ^ 
epic. Handwork and reading of associateu p c-.s 

, . „ niH ard New. Vol. 27 I i-*- > ■ 

Q. Pettigrew, Ruth: Ballads O. -e-r-'r VV'hv? 

Of course teach old and recent ba -us t _ ^ ^ junior High Scbuol, ’ 

10. Jacobs, Leland B,: “Millays Pu-trj to 
Vot. 26 (ta937). pp. 745-4S _ _ , nir.ite-.'n ur ir.ci-.- 

The poems here listed wiU ^ ju-niot-hish-bchc-.d 

are not only suitable but most plea^a - 
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II Feiin Hcniy Courtenay ‘^e Tat cm Idea ja EpsImK" \c 1- a» 

^*Mertn^d ^ G-b mstead of English class— began wtb Ouwer at the 
Tabard Inn and surtejed En^ hteraturt from mas and coScchouses. 
13 Caipenur Robert H A Lnit in Poelri.’* PP- 

Amencan hteratwre (eletimUi grade) began with Lmdsay and rbjthm, 
Robmson and rbjTae schemes next then poems about waf 

13 McGraw H. ^\ard “Teaching for Appreaauon A Suggested Prt>- 
cedure for the Eletenth and Twelfth \ ears, \oL 19 (1930), PP- +4 4® 
Poems read by two writers for examp'e Guest and Nichols. DiSertnce 
between good and poor poetry discofettd. 

I+. Sxehler Juliet If Timeliness tn G eraturc * \oL *3 (*934^" PP* 


Lrges study of such writers as hldton and ClaLe ililton and SwifE The 
rij« point out inevitable coerpansons with economic conditions of toda> 

15 Le Ma> Elizabeth “Teaching the Rcmaatic Poeu by ^\3y of the 
Contemporaty ” \ ol 33 (t934> PP- SS ^7 

Rupert Brooke Edna SE \^ceEt Millat Bliss Camaa, etc., read in 
conjunction with romantic poets and compared with them 

ifi McCracken, Fern “For the Sake of Poetr> " \oL 30 {*94*^* PP* 
3*4 30 

Be sure to read this article It is a wise and amusing approach to real 
poetic appreciation. 

17 Dfutsch, Babeite “Poetry for the Peop e “ \oL .*6 (*937) K*- 
65 i 4 

Here j ou will find an understanding discussion of Carl Sandbuig s 
People, I es a poem that can have real ap^ieal to modem jouth. 

18. Stolper B J R “Wnting Uokku A New Aletbod for SeasiUang 
to Poetrj ” \oL .,9 (1940) pp 7*9-34 

Do 30U know the Japanese hokku? This article gives >ou a careful, 
*tep-bjrstep eapUnation A thoroughly interesUng eipcrunenE 

19 \3cinsiock, Esther 3L "Reviving Appreoatioa of Poetry,” ^ ob 
*6 (193,) pp 564-63 

Note this pleasant wav of making poetry good poetiy, just a casual 
part oi a day s hvmg. 

30 Malm Margoente No Post Mortem s,” \ oh =6 (l937>. PP 6^4 5* 
Note here the pleasant method of “bridging’’ to a poem- Read, and list 
the seven steps suggested. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 
Poetry Reading Combined -with Other Activrtiej 

1. “Criticizing Our Pupils’ Poems,” Vol. 22 pp. jgi-gS 

2. Messenger, Ruth: “The Art to Praise,” Vol. 22 (i03S), PP- 662-66 

3. Haig, Anna F.; “The Teaching of Creative Writing,” Vo!, 22 (i<}ssh 
pp. Soa-io 

4. Messenger, Ruth: “Assimilative ilaterial,” Vol. 23 (los t), pp. 5S-63 
Sources and suggestions for obtaining pictures, records, hooks — and for 

their use. 

5. Shaw, Charles E.: “Usable Sfusical Settings,” Vol. 20 (1931), pp. 
SoS-09 

6. Anderson, Harold A.: “Literary Recitals in the Secondarj- School,” 
Vol. 23 (1934), pp. iig-26 

Account of literary recitals (poetr>% orations, plays) given in tlje Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School as part of regular chsswork- 

7 - Farmer, Paul: “On the Reading of Poetry,” Vol. 32 PP- 

146-49 
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printed page a play containing living human beings? You may 
be called upon to teach T/te Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, 
Cortolanus How shall you do it? Since >our pupils, bred up on 
movies, are famihar with all the sensuous beauty that a lavish 
director can introduce, 1 should not at first ask a beginning class 
to think of a Shakespearean play as produced on a sixteenth- 


century stage Present it to them and ask them to present it to 
themselves in modern, beautiful setting Later the Shakespearean 
stage in all its austerity can be considered, but not now, not 
while jou are attempting — what? To evoke from mere printed 
words people with voices, facial expressions, figures, clothes, per- 
sonabties, to evoke scenes, emotions, and ideas from words used 
m figurative sense and in blank verse at that Build up a setting 
that will assist jour pupils, spoiled as they are for austerity by 
the wonders of the cinema Recall the most beauUful setting that 
jou liave ever seen for the play and re-create it for your class 
bhow ttem what can lie back of “Venice A street" or “Belmont. 
Portia’s house ” Perhaps you saw Ous Skiimer and hlaude Adams 
Merchant of Venice There the casket scene and the court 
scene v^uld charm even the critical e>e of a high school sopho- 
more r if jou have not seen The Merchant of Venice well 
staged, go to the Variorum ediUon, edited by Dr. Furness, which 
y u can nd in any college library, and build up a background 
Clothe these actors in the velvets and plumes of 
"Oentury grandeur, contrast Gratiano’s yellow trunks 
Bassanio’s royal purple, and set them both off in 
control to Shjlock's brown gaberd.ne-not forgetting the small 

«-Ay is^i t e play with a small bridge vaulting a Venetian 

the dluL, floated a gondola, a ted light glomng in its 

^hat bneL. second story frowning above the re- 

exits Thei,*|. ^ Throngs of merrymakers with 

other speeov,™^ ’ occasional page, a girl with castanets, 
e coins flung her, crossed and recrossed the bridge 
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or the street before it. FinaUy Antonio and his two flippant, in- 
distinguishable companions pre-empted the stage— and the play 
be-an. Why all this elaborate detail when Shakespeare’s words, 
wWch have lived through the ages, can still dominate men’s minds 
without these nonhistorical trappings? Don’t be pedants. Suppose 
you do put an electric light in the prow of the gondola. You con- 
Lai the we. Suppose Shakespeare did rrot have 
and vaulting bridges reminiscent of Japanese 

that presumably Shakespeare krrew far less of Vemce than dre 
high-Lhool pupils of today, bred up as they are on Pathe nerrs 

reels. 

m. CONVERTIMd THE pum-rm. PAGE INTO SPEECH 

You are working tor an imaginative e.rperience for your pupils 
you are won^ms tra-^ic character, whose 

You are working to make Shylock a 

voice slides from servility to the°Rialto in com- 

to betvilderment. Shylock sui^ up bis appli- 

petition with the challenges the “Christian” 

cable to ^ d if you can but make him real, 

creed of man’s brotherhoo , speeches and enjoy and 

your high-school boys wi broken 

profit by giving them. Then, , 

in the middle perhaps to e olav live. And Shake- 

admirable opportunity Gobbo— dull as it seems 

speare’s humor in the j^j^j^becomes humor when acted 

to us after many, many rep rehearsed it with their man- 

before the class by pupi s w perhaps to appear on an 

ager and who yearn to a , before another section of the 
assembly program, or a p^gr -^vorth the time if your 

same grade. Timetaking? es. read 

class lives the play. Other P“P* ^ ^ contract, or for 

while the actors ®is important that all, not merely 

extra credit, or for glory. bringing the: play to fife, and 

the bright few, take some part in bnn^i = 



CHAPTER XIV 


The Teaching of Drama 

W HEN you advance upon n play, whether it is with jour 
freshmen or with jour seniors, one obvious word of warn- 
ing be appropriate Retnetnhcr that a play ts o. play It is not 
a reading exercise , it is not a study of characterization , it is not 
a geometric puzzle to be worked out upon the Freytag design 
showing preliminary exposition, inciting forces, rising action, 
chmax, falling action, and denouement. It is a play demanding 
actors, the human voice, and audience And, too, it is a form of 
hterature far more difficult for high-school pupils to grasp than 
IS any other form that jou attempt with them But although it 
IS the most difficult, jou will find that it can be one of the most 
satisfying and educational 


I. RECOGNI2lNt5 THE PUPILS’ DIFFICULTIES IN DRAMA 

reading 

my IS it difficult? Wipe from jour mind all memory of ex- 
pectant audiences, an orchestra, the curtain’s rise, the lighted 
s ge, and actors to whose voices you respond emoUonally much 
iLl under the fingers of a skilled plajer Then 

iht- u ^ of characters printed in formidable array before 
Of U.0 droma Vou u,at someono ,s the eon of 
Wne eUe. you dutifully read througl. the tea or tu-enty 
play IS bv remember all of them Then, unless the 

the illuminat Carrie, jou are confronted by "Act I” and 

S^t “A bbrary " After 

exiu Then com^^*^ bewildering i’j and R’s and numerous 
other speech and ^ ®Peech, another name and an- 

on or pages, interrupted occasionally by 
436 
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"Exit” or “Enter” or a direction in brackets such as excitedly 
jokmgly, proudly, or his voice sounding above the hubbub. 

Do you see the difficulty ? If you read plays weU, you imagina- 
tively supply all the glamour of the theater. You build from the 
sketched L’s and R’s a library that forms an appropriate back- 
ground for the actors who possess it; you also supply face and 
form and personality to the names and words as you read. Mrs. 
iSIaurrant and Mrs. Jones in Street Scene are not only easily dis- 
tinguishable to j'ou, but are distinct human beings, made, prob- 
ably, if you have not the moving-picture version to aid you, in 
the likeness of certain people whom you know. To you their 
speeches are not “speeches,” but human conversation ; and if 
you are a good reader of drama, the printed words are impreg- 
nated with their tones of voice. Mrs. Maurrant’s wistful “It seems 
as if a person should get more out of life than just looking after 
somebody” is for you sharply contrasted with Mrs. Jones’s nasal 
comment, “Well, I hope to tell you, after all I’ve done for mine, 

I expect ’em to look after me in my old age.” But in even so- 
simple a play as Street Scene, with its pageant-like quality and 
Its characters easily differentiated by their nationality, dialect, 
and comparatively fixed positions in the house windows, you will 
find students confused and troubled. If you wish to realize their 
difficulties, turn back to one of Shakespeare’s chronicle plays 
with which 3'’ou are unfamiliar. See how the Earl of Northum- 
berland and Lord Willoughby and the Earl of Salisbury produce 
at times even in your mature mind a vexing incertitude. And as 
for that astute politician “Henry, surnamed Bolingbroke, Duke 
of Hereford, son of John of Gaunt; afterwards King Henry IV,” 
do you remember how hard you found it in high school to 
nize the gentleman under his various names ? ^ can^eh^ 

n. re-creating stage settings -.ract, or for 

. .1, not merely 

Drama is a difficult form. How are you to simplifj^^ and 

beginning pupils? How are you to help them rnari- 
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it should be fully ah\e You should not be afraid of Shakespeare s 
horseplay Make >our classes aware of the levels of humor, and 
show them how essential low comedy was to please the ground 
hngs then Jet Sir Toby hide behind the desk while Mahoho 
sUuts or let I-auncelot kneel before his blind father presenting 
his hair not his beard his fingers not his lean ribs, for Old 
Cobbos trembling touch These are timeworn jests but they arc 
not timeworn to jour pupils And by the way as you look over 
your class do you think that most of jour pupils would have 
been m the pit or galleries had they been in attendance for the 
first production of the Venesvon comody in 1594? 

IV TEACHING CERTAIN STAGE CONVENTIONS 

When jour students hold a Shakespeare text, for example. 
The Merchant oj Venice, in their hands for the first time what 
aside from its many characters and its terse statement of place 
may be confusing to them? 

For one thing they may not realize until jou point it out to 
them that this play like many others does not begin at the 

§ nmg of the story but near the climax Hence they are 
d to build up for themselves all that has gone before They 
take for granted Antonios maritime interests his frequent 
S 3 m the past with the Jewish moneylender and the ex 
istence of that deep friendship fully developed before the play 
opens, between the sUid merchant and the romanUc Bassanio 
At first they need much help the most obvious being the proper 
pronunciation of the names that look formidable until they are 
put on the hoaid and discussed by the class To joung America, 
Bassanio is a difficult character to understand and the whole 
atfitude oward money interest debt, deserves discussion Per 
haps the old saying Friends tie their purses with a spiders 
thread may be useful m explaining a point of view concerning 
money radically different from their own and may make them 
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more tolerant of the romantic situation, for many find it hard 
to conceive of friendship not wrecked by unpaid debts. 

Necessary as it is to tell your class much when they approach 
their first, or second, or third play, all that you tell them has 
little teaching value. It is purely a prologue to the far more 
important matter of having them deduce from the lines them- 
selves what lies behind. At first much help is necessary, but by 
hints and questions you can bring pupils to build imaginary pic- 
tures implied but not stated by the writer. You must show them 
that just as a playwright telescopes the action, omitting much 
preliminary material in order that the climax may be soon 
reached, so too he cuts all preliminary conversation and brings 
his characters on in the midst of discussion. You and I accept 
this stage convention, but a character seems strangely abrupt and 
unreal to the beginner unless he realizes that much conversation 
has preceded the remarks heard by the audience. For example, 
Shylock and Bassanio appear, and the first words of the scene are : 

Shy lock. Three thousand ducats; well? 

Bassanio. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Antonio opens the play with the announcement to two casual 
friends : 

In sooth, I know not why I am so sad. 

And Shylock and Launcelot Gobbo omit all mention of Old 
Gobbo's intended departure and begin: 

Shylock. Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy judge. 

The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio. 

In the matter of implied action too, even action seemingly so 
obvious that we forget to enlighten the pupil concerning it, a 
class frequently proves unimaginative. In novels the readers are 
told when the hero rises, sighs, points, or shrugs his shoulders. 
From a play in book form they expect the same explicit informa- 
tion. Unless stage directions are given, it rarely occurs to them 
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to interpolate action as they please Without help they do not 
imagine the shifting of stage pictures as actors crass and rccross, 
the possibihty of a soliloquy when there is no statement of the 
fact that the Other actors are talking softly together, the absurd 
nonsense ■nhen Launcelot discourses with the hend and his con- 
science, and the pushing and pulling of Old Gobbo m the scene 
with Bassanio And as for Launcelot’s palm reading at the end 
of the scene, often they can make nothing of the nonsense be- 
cause the term palm is not specifically mentioned 

Then there are more important actions implied, essential to the 
meaning or to the full dramauc effect In Jultus Caesar, perhaps 
e^en more popular than T^e Merchant of Ventee for beginning 
classes, there is Antony’s dramatic exposure of Caesar’s mutilated 
body Vou and I know that he flings back the dead Caesar’s robe, 
but no mention is made of that action Do jou recall the lines? 

Kind souls, whaf* weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesars vesture wounded? L^k you here, 

Here IS himself, marr d, as you see, with traitors 

When pupils know that the sixteenth-century theater had no 
programs and realize that the actors must themselves keep the 
audience aware of what character is about to enter, they will be 
interested to note the skill with which these announcements are 
made Lucius reports 

Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door 

Bassanio meets his friend and explains to Shylock 

This is Signor Antonio 

And an even more difficult entrance is made clear by Coriolanus 
when his mother, wife, and little son approach 

My wife comes foremost, then the honour’d mould 
\Miereia this trunk was fram d, and m her hand 
The grandchild to her blood 
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But often Shakespeare goes farther than a mere announcement, 
as in the entrance of Caesar where his very expression and the 
manner of his followers are given in the lines by Brutus: 

But, look you, Cassius, 

The angry spot doth glow on Caesar’s brow, 

And all the rest look like a chidden train: 

Calpurnia’s cheek is pale, and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol 
Being cross’d in conference with some senators. 

So also in the lines where Coriolanus, returned triumphant, 
greets his wife, he conveys both^her action and her quiet dignity 
and gentle nature: 

My gracious silence, hail! 

Wouldst thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d home. 

That weep’st to see me triumph? Ah! my dear. 

Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear. 

And mothers that lack sons. 

Just as pupils must be led to realize that actions of individuals 
and of stage groups are implied in the lines, so too they must 
realize that the scenery and stage effects are also implied, since 
Shakespeare wrote for a comparatively bare stage. As soon as 
pupils recognize — and you will soon make them — that without 
twentieth-century stage properties the audience was forced to 
imagine its own scene from the lines it heard, then each pupil 
should be led to assume that same responsibility when he reads 
a play. You will be surprised to find how much a little drill in 
visualizing scenes from the lines given will stimulate the imagi- 
native and open the eyes of the practical. For example, call your 
pupils’ attention to the picture (the backdrop for the stage) con- 
tained in these lines: 

The gray eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds %vith streaks of light. 
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to iDtfirpoIate acUon as they please. Without help they do not 
imagine the shiiuag oi stage piclnits as actors cross aud recrctes, 
the possibility of a EoWoqjy when there is no statement of the 
fact that the other actors are taJhing softly together, the absurd 
nonsense when Lauacclot discourses \rilh the fiend and hti coa- 
saecce:, and the puihing and pulling of Old Gobbo ta the scene 
with Bassamo And as for Lauacelot’s palm reading at the end 
of the scene, often the> can make nothing of the nonsense be- 
cause the term palm 15 not specificallj mentioned. 

Then there are more important actions iropbed, e&sential to the 
meaning or to the full dramatic effecL In Jidtas Caesar, p«haps 
even more popular Tie Merchant of \ emce for beginning 
classes, there is Antony's dramatic exposure of Caesar s mutilated 
bod} ou and I know that he flings back the dead Caesar’s robe, 
but no mention is made of that action Do }ou recall the lines’ 

Kind souls, what* weep }ou when }0J but behold 
Our Caesar s v esture wounded ? hoc* > ou here. 

Here i, himself, maird, as joj see, with traito"s 

When pupds know that the ststeeaih-ccntury theater had no 
programs and realize that the actors must themselves keep the 
aadiecce aware of what character is about to enter, the> will be 
mtereslcd to note the skill with which tliesi* announcements axe 
made. L-ucius reports 

Sir, 'tis your brother Cassius at the doer 
Eassatuj meets his fnend and explains to Sh>lock- 
Tbis IS Signer Antoma. 

And aa even more difficult entrance is made dear by Conolanus 
when his rooilw, wife, and litUe scin appioadi 

My wife comes foremost, then the honour'd mould 
Whereia this trunk was tram d, and m bo- hand 
The grandchild lo her blood. 
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But often Shakespeare goes farther than a mere announcement, 
as in the entrance of Caesar where his very expression arid the 
manner of his followers are given in the lines by Brutus: 

' But, look you, Cassius, 

The angry spot doth glow on Caesar’s brow. 

And all the rest look like a chidden train: 

Calpurnia’s cheek is pale, and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol 
Being cross’d in conference with some senators. 

So also in the lines where Coriolanus, returned triumphant, 
greets his wife, he conveys both her action and her quiet dignity 
and gentle nature; 

My gracious silence, hail! 

Wouldst thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d home. 

That weep’st to see me triumph? Ah! my dear. 

Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 

And mothers that lack sons. 

Just as pupils must be led to realize that actions of individuals 
and of stage groups are implied in the lines, so too they must 
realize that the scenery and stage effects are also implied, since 
Shakespeare wrote for a comparatively bare stage. As soon as 
pupils recognize — and you will soon make them — that without 
twentieth-century stage properties the audience was forced to 
imagine its own scene from the lines it heard, then each pupil 
should be led to assume that same responsibility when he reads 
a play. You will be surprised to find how much a little drill in 
visualizing scenes from the lines given will stimulate the imagi- 
native and open the eyes of the practical. For example, call your 
pupils’ attention to the picture (the backdrop for the stage) con- 
tained in these lines : 

The gray eyed morn smiles on the frowning night. 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light. 
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Lady, by yunder biassed moon I swear 
That tips with silver all the fruit-tree tops., 

■f 

Look bow the Sooi of heai.ea 
Is thick mlaid with pattens of bright gold 

-f 

Bow sweet the iDoonhght sleeps upon this bank 
* 

hiigbt s candles are btmit eait, asid jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe <xi the nusty mountain tops 

1 

and jon grc> hues 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day 

Simple as this work seems to jou, >ou will find that many 
pupils read “words words, words’ with ne'ver a picture dearly 
conjured up in their brains By all means acquaint yourself with 
the Mcfcury Shakespeare Texts, those charming editions with 
tiny sketches of the characters and stage directions nimnng 
along the margin of the page Xo class which has used those 
texts and also listened to the accompanying records for TJia 
JJtTchaTii oj Venice and Tu'cI/lh-AighJ, could fad to appreciate 
Shakespeare *■ 


V re-creaTing characters 


What IS the next step la teaching drama? You hate begun 
adnurably when you bring your freshmen or your eighth graders 
to understand wbat past occurrences, present acUons, and stage 
pictures should be imphed from the Unea read But since plays 
concern characters and character conflicts, your teaching, thou^ 
successfully done, is by no means completed until these mere 
names m lists come to hfe and become people. Many teachers 
discuss the characters, asking the pupils to describe their own 


»Tti« Bwpo BroOwrs PaWtiH^ Company distributes both the Mercuiv 
luid lite llttCury rccordin53. ^ 
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pictures of them — their voices, carriage, manners. The character’s 
past life is surmised and his future forecast. Such questions are 
wise or futile according to the wisdom of the teacher and the 
amount of proof pupils are led to find in the play itself. Mere 
imaginative flights discourage or disgust the literal-minded and 
lay no foundation for future reading. As with stage picture and 
action, the lines portraying character must be read imaginatively. 
This re-creation of character as attempted at the ninth-grade 
level is well illustrated by the following quotation for the Kansas 
state comse of study 

r-ITER-ARY .AIAT i: nEFINTTION A3MD REFUSTEirENT OF PERSONAL VALUES 
selection: ''the patchwork QUHT,” by RACHEL LYMAN FIELD 

I. Analysis of “personal values” as a literary aim: 

The term “personal values” is such a general one that any defini- 
tion becomes largely subjective. Without being dogmatic, however, we 
may consider such values as individual standards of worth or excel- 
lence, criteria by which the person measures and chooses for himself 
that which is worth while in life. It is not so much the problem or 
duty of literary study to teach the pupil -ujhat to choose as it is the 
aim of such study to teach him lioi^ to choose for himself those values 
which will enrich his life long after he has left the English classroom. 
Infinite are the possibilities of training the pupil’s emotions and guid- 
ing the formation of his attitudes by means of the many personalities 
which appear in most literary selections. This refinement of a pupil’s 
responses to the human qualities of the persons around him is in itself 
a worth-while aim. Perhaps literature may lead the pupU to a sym- 
pathy for old and young alike, to an understanding of their hopes 
and fears, their love and hate, their kindness and selfishness, hiot an 
impossible dream is the development of the pupil’s ability to under- 
stand his fellow men, but at the same time to think for himself and 
to refine his own system of values. In such a way does literature con- 
tribute to individual enrichment, as it leads ever forward into the end- 
less realm of appreciation. 

r Manual oj Guides, Part II, English, State of Kansas, Department of Edu- 
cation, issued by Geo. L. McClcnny, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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JI Realization o£ aim through reading and study of Tte ratch^ock 
Quilt ” by Rachel Lyman Fields {SelecUoa for iieshmen) 

A. Subject matter 

1 Qualities of the play 

a Realism in characters and setting 
b Fancy in dream characters of the past. 

X Characters 

a- Old Mrs. WUlis— a frail old lady who is unhappy and out 
of place in the luxury of her daughter s home a grand 
mother who begs for her old patchwork Qiidt which brings 
hack to her the memories of an earher day 
b Anne Wendall, her daughter — a nervous twentieth cen 
tury woman who obviously tries to be patient wnth her 
mother but whose condescending attitude shows that she 
looks upon old Mrs ilhs as a child, 
cu Joe Wendall, Anne s himband — a practical business man 
interested chiefly on getting the deed to the farm owned 
by Mrs. \%illis. 

d Betty the granddaughter of old Mrs Wdlis — a merry 
hule girt about years old who understands her grand' 
mother and is lascinalcd by her stones of the post 
e MoUy^old Mrs Wilhs as she appeared on her weddmg 
day and m her early tnsmed hfe (In the fantasy ) 

{ \\ lUiaiD— AloUy s husband. (In the fantasy ) 
g Emily — the daughter of Molly and W illiam (In the 
fantasy ) 

j Scene — an upstairs bedroom and sitting room stiff and luxu 
nous rather than homelike. 

4. ¥101 

Characters overshadow plot in this one-act play The plot 
15 a simple one centering around a deed to a farm which be 
longs to 'Mrs Millis. This deed is closely connected with the 
patchwork qudt which Mrs \Villi5 cherishes because of the 
memories which each patch bnngs hack to her iirs. WiUis 
appears dazed and bewUdered amidst her strange soiround 
mgs when depnved of her qudt But as soon as the Uttle 
Panddaughter bnngs the quilt from the cooks bed o’d Mrs, 

£»/<-y«enJ The State of Kansas, 
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Willis recalls the past vividly, even the “secret” of the cen- 
tral white piece of the quilt, the piece which contains some- 
thing that “crackles,” Anne and Joe want that deed and try 
to coax Mrs. Willis to reveal its hiding place, but first they 
command the patchwork quilt to be removed, in spite of the 
old lady’s protests. Immediately Mrs. Willis’s sentences be- 
come incoherent. She goes to the bed and fingers the gray 
silk covering and says, “It’s all gray now.” 

B. Techniques. 

1. Activity of first day: 

a. Discussion of how plays differ from stories CPP- 673 and 
674 of McGraw text). 

b. Discussion of how to read plays (pp. 673 and 674 of Mc- 
Graw te.xt). 

c. Introduction of play by teacher. 

(i) Reading and explanation of scene. 

' (2) Reading of first speeches to give an idea of characters. 

d. Assignment of parts to members of class for reading in 
class on the following day. 

e. Assignment for entire class — to read play for understand- 
ing of plot and characters before next class period. 

2. Activity of second day: 

a. Reading of play by pupils chosen on preceding day. 

b. Reading of stage directions by teacher with necessary ex- 
planation. 

3. Activity of third day; 

a. Discussion of characters as a means of revealing personal 
values. 

(1) Importance of memories to old age — consequently 
need for pleasant memories. 

(2) The searching for the familiar. 

(3) Value of the familiar as compared with the luxurious. 

(4) The selfishness of youth intent on its own benefits. 

(5) The stinging condescension toward an old person. 

(6) The pathos of a wandering mind. 

(7) The sympathy and understanding of a little child. 

(8) The joy of a return to the familiar. 

(9) Realization that old persons were once young and 
active. 
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(jo) The chartn of the lOnjancc of an earlier day 
(ji) The desire to give a most chensbed possession as a 
token of lose — the deed 

(ja) The lonehncss of age \ihen dreaais base fied 
(ij) Disregard for the -Rishcs of age 
(14) ^^eanncss of aee in the midst of nisbing persons 
nho do not understand 

b Discussion of wby Mrs WiUis tbouj,bt so uiuch of Betty, 
c Discussion of bcr\ the title hts the pla^ 

III Outcomes and results for bigb school students 

A. Greater s3‘Ccpathy for older persons among family and fnends 

B Contempt for imman sdfisbness 

C Realization that luiuiy does not necessarily hnng bappineas 

D Greater inteiest m memoTies and stones from an earlier 
day 

B A standard of salues based upon human mletest ratber than, 
upon dollats and cents 

F Greater appreaation of the one act play as a t3*pe of literature. 

G Introduction to the an of reading plajs. 

^luch this same method would be used in any play and at any 
letel (But the more obvious attempts at moral Iratrung would, 
of course, be more and more tactfully concealed as readers be- 
come more sophisticated ) Since all high schools teach Shake- 
spearean dramas, I shall use Shakespeare’s plaj-s for further 
illustration 

For example, consider Portia’s courteous response to the tawny 
Prmce of llorocco It will take a minutes thought before the 
pupils see behind the lady’s gracious mask, but a question from 
the tether will recall to the pupiW tnind* the weanly ironic 
woman beset by unwelcome suitors Then they grasp the mean- 
ing of Portia’s 

Vourself, renowned pnnce, then stood as fait 
As any comer I have look’d on yet 
For my aflectton 
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Or they will realize that Brutus’ whole scholarly, philosophic life 
and his tenderness appear in the apparently unimportant lines : > 

Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so; 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. 

If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument; 

I’ll take it from thee; and, good boy, good-night. 

Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn’d down 

Where I left reading? 

VI. DETERMINING YOUR POLICY 

A question that may puzzle you is this: How much time 
should you expend upon Shakespearean language, upon classical 
allusions, u'pon the sometimes involved phraseology of certain 
passages? What does your common sense tell you? You desire 
to give your pupils an imaginative experience; you desire to cul- 
tivate their ability to read comprehendingly ; you desire above 
all else to teach this play so interestingly that your pupils will 
want to read more Shakespeare plays, to act certain isolated 
scenes from them, and to go on to the reading of other dramas. 

Suppose your pupils find that this first play of Shakespeare’s 
is hedged about with sources, classical allusions, words to trace, 
and numerous notes to study? Will they have either courage or 
desire to advance upon another play, alone and unaided? It is 
easy to overteach the first play. Leave much for the second or 
the fifth or the eighth. Be content to build slowly. But build you 
should. Personally I feel that Portia might to advantage have 
chatted less cryptically than in the lines : 

such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o’er the 
meshes of good counsel the cripple. 

I believe that the teacher should explain the general idea. And 
surely there is no reason to look up the classical references in 
the lines : 
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If Hercules and Ltchas play at dice 
'ft'hjch IS the better man, the greater throw 
Hay turn by fortune from the weaker hand 
So IS Alades beaten by the page 


Hercules the knows, Lichas is unknown But one question 
as to the meaning of the lines will, without the aid of Cayley’s 
C/awic J/jiAr,show Lichas a w eakling compared to bis opponenL 
1 am not counsehtig >x)u to keep >our class as ignorant as 
possible — far from it* — but I do urge >ou to keep a play a play. 
As jou progress, more study will be gi\en passages and whole 
plays But, simple as this beginmng work appears, it takes imagi- 
nation, genuine still, and much enthusiasm to present a play so 
that it IS an imaginatiie adventure After pupils learn how to 
read a play, they can then learn how to consider character, plot, 
setting, and can attempt to develop some criteria for judging the 
eacellcnce of the plajs read or seen Remember that your plan 
of t e ach in g should be progressive WTien jou consider plays with 


your juniors and semors, the study and outside reading should 
concern itself more with the development of character, the social 
and philosophic problems presented, the interpretation of lines, 
and the deft unfolding of plot than does y our work with j ounger 
pupils But here, too, a play must remain a play In this chapter 
1 have emphasized the beginning steps, for loo often they are 
t^en tor granted. When they are, drama is likely to remain a 
dosed book to many high-school students At the end of this 
pt« you wBl find reading references that deal excellently 
. developmg the reading powers of y our pupils 

^ one or more 

nreh^^“ “fer^ces. for this chapter gives you merely the 
pre^mary steps m high school drama study 

in^e Shakespearean drama as taught 
speare’s nkJ-T” Sbake- 

ev«yAmencaa^i^^BS"^[^ or r^uired m pracUcaUy 
"•“i^sroom. But study of the drama, even in the 
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early years, should not begin and end with the sixteenth century. 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, Peabody’s The Piper, Barries 
Peter Pan and The Admirable Crichton, Maeterlinck’s The Bhie 
Bird, Rostand’s Chantecler, Noyes’s Sherwood, and many other 
full-length plays as weU as many one-acts offer contemporary 
drama Aat is neither too difficult nor too sordid for the eighth 
grade or- for the early years of the high school. Thanks to Burns 
Mantle’s best plays of the year and to numerous inexpensive edi- 
tions of modern plays, it is usually possible for your more ma- 
ture students to read the plays which are being discussed in the 
current magazines and papers. School study then ceases to e a 
thing apart, for English classes become reading clubs of contem- 
porary drama, a part of the adult reading 

where the last two years in English work are divided ^^to ^P;; 
rate, specialized courses, drama study is always a popu - • 

Why? Because in that course pupils feel themselves in contact 

with real life. 

VII. PREPARING YOURSELF FOR DRAMA TEACHING 

It would be Wise for you-unless drama has been one M y^ur 
major interests in college— to prepare yourself carefu y 

rather specialized type of both annotated 

with Shakespeare’s plays and posses , > Shaw Barrie, 

texts and bibliographies, but are you wdl 

Galsworthy, O’Neill, Peabody, Synge ^nlrforSidne; 

^larc Connelly, George Kauf , ^ American 

Howard, to name only a few of ‘he m pleasure? One 

dramatists to whom your pupi 

play should lead to another p y ^^^H^ed and better appre- 

another, and often a play will possibly be if read alone, 

dated through comparison than^ have published a school edi- 

Bookmakers, recognizing this fact, 

tioa containing both Macbeth hition in two different 

show the same theme, overweenmg amb.Uon, m two 
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«Qturies anjd in tvio different Ie\els of society And do jou realize 
how alive for a class The Emperor Jones bccomea after seeing 
Paul Kobesou m the cinema \ersioa? 

Charm lingers about the stage and about those who inhabit it 
\ou would do ftell to utilize this natural interest \t some tune 
most of jour freAinan girls hare rn imaginatioii seen them 
selves as movie stars and even many of jour high school bojs 
loath as they would be to admit it feel A measure of identifi 
cation with some lotrepid handsome hero Ithy not familiarize 
yourself with tho=e actors and actress who have plajed or ate 
playing <;pleiidid roles in the dramas that your class will read'* 
George ArJiss and Otis Skinner as Shy lock Helen Hayes as Alary 
of Scotland Xatharme Cornell Jane Cowl Eva Le Gallienne as 
Juliet — these names and many more afford an interesting and 
illuminating bit of research for your upperclassmen From this 
research they will find lying behind the printed words in their 
test possibilities of interpretation that had never occurred to 
them A. play ev en a Shakespeare play is not a thing of the past 
and li joii focus attention upon the stage interpretation of cer 
tarn haes you do two things (r> you vitalize the printed page 
and (2) you connect the life of the pupil outside the classroom — 
his life made of work daydreams and moving pictures — irjtb his 
school experience 

■vni unuzirstj the iwotio'M ficttjke and the radio ih 

CEASSROOAI DISCUSSIONS 

Here another quesUon arises How seriously do y ou take mov 
ing pictures and hovw much do you really know about them? 
How well informed are you concerning rad o drama? Do you 
read John Hutchens arUclea in the Sunday \ew York Times f 
Do you listen to many programs? 

\ery poss bly your pupils Will be better informed than you 
But unless you have followed the subject rather carefully you 
would do well before beginning your teaching to consider both 
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radio and motion pictures and how you can gain them as allies 
in your approach to literature teaching. Luckily you need not 
wander here unguided, for in recent years, and particularly since 
the studies made by Mr. Henry Forman and others, motion 
pictures have come to be recognized as either an educational 
menace or an aid so important that they must be reckoned with.^ 
In 1934, Mr. William Lewin, chairman of the Committee in 
Photoplay Appreciation, a committee appointed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, brought out a monograph in 
which were given the results of a study made with sixty-eight 
different towns or cities. With each group a definite program of 
education was c^lrried on. Films were viewed, discussed, studied, 
and the improvement in the judgments of each group recorded. 
The fact that often teachers were as much in need of film in- 
struction as were their pupils added a certain difficulty but also 
a certain zest to the experiment. The committee reports: 

Valuable as will be the use of the photoplay to the e.xperienced 
teacher of literature, its value to the less experienced teacher will be 
even greater. From the standpoint of the average young teacher in 
the earlier grades of the high school, the chief problem is that of 
pupil behavior. . . . The cinema becomes a scientific visual aid to 
the teacher of literary appreciation. With assistance of the photoplay, 
the work of the teacher of literature becomes more interesting to the 
pupil, and the necessity of compelling attention through discipline 
practically disappears.” 

As is obvious, however, the value of the study of both films 
and radio depends upon the quality of the programs. Use moving 
pictures and use radio, by all means, but use them wisely. They 
offer admirable material for oral work, for -written or oral com- 
parison wdth plays read, for discussion of such topics as dramatic 
incidents, well-timed entrances, character contrasts, artistic inter- 

1 Forman, Henry James: Our Movie-made Children, ilacmillan. 1933. 

-Tewin, WUliam: Photoplay Appreciation in American Schools, Appleton- 
Century, 1934, pp. 98-99- 
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pretation and appropriate tetung Hut they also offer a side field 
for discussion of ethical psjxhological, and sociological prob- 
lems True, many films are cheap, are vulgar and gi\ e a distorted 
view of life But if films are viewed by the majority of your 
pupils might it not be wi*e to draw on this well of eiipericnce, 
and to attempt to lead pupiU to discriminate m favor of those 
where artistic presentation is combined sense morality and 
idealism? Both moving pictures and radio may aid you in moti 
vating your drama units They may also cheapen your work and 
Waste precious time. Consider them 11611 for they are a strong 
force m the modern world one wbich you cannot ignore Writteri 
drama may or may not continue as an important factor in the 
bves of your boys and girls but apparently the cinema and the 
radio doubtless changed and improverl, will continue to provide 
the peoples favonte amusement. "Many admirable plays have 
been produced Much that is cheap, vulgar and dangerously anti 
social sthl remains Is it too optimistic to suggest that you and 
thousands oi other teachers hke you may perhaps by your teach 
mg have some influence on the cinema and radio programs of 
the future? 

The effect of radio dramatizations as a spur to reading is effec 
lively shown in the arucle by Joseph 'Mersand Kadio Makes 
Readers Erglisi Journal Vol 37 {193S) pp 469*75 Consider 
it then see what — with careful teacher guidance — you can ac 
complish mth your own pupils 

Fortunately it is a simple matter to inform yourself on radio, 
recording and films m case you are not well acquainted with 
these three fairly new educational devices for increasing the stu 
dents appremaUon and interest m drama Below is 3 hst of nme 
rehable sources of informaUon A letter from you to any one or 
letters to all of them will bring you pamphlets and newsletters 
full of iniormation Collect at least some of these pamphlets so 
that you are prepared to be intelligent on the subject before you 
begin teaching 
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Organizations front Which Information Alay Be Obtained 

1. Radio Project, Federal Security Agency, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 

2. National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 6o East 42 
Street, New York City. This organization is no longer active but 
some pamphlet material is still available. 

3. National Committee on Education by Radio, i Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

4. Radio Division, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

5. Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 East 42 Street, 
New York City 

6. Federal Radio Education Committee, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

7. Audio-Visual Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 

8. Women’s National Radio Committee, 113 West 57 Street, New 
York City 

9'. National Association of Broadcasters, 1626 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.^ 

Aside from these sources there are, as you realize, other com- 
mercial programs offering admirable dramatic performances and 
often featuring our leading actors. Be certain that you keep alive 
to these various opportunities. A class committee to inform you 
and your group might be desirable. 

If you are fortunate enough to teach in a school equipped for 
speech-recording, you, a teacher of drama, have at your disposal 
one of the most exciting and interest-rousing possibilities. All 
pupils (and all adults, I might add) are interested in hearing 
their recorded voices. Try it. And if you can manage moving pic- 
tures or colored slides and recordings of one of your more spec- 
tacular plays, you have not only a record of work well done, but 
you have set a mark toward which other pupils will strive.” 

1 Sent! to this address for the latest studies of education in radio. 

”If you feel yourself in need of information about recording-, write to 
Mr. Henry V. Andrews, Instructor of Speech, Girard College, Philadelphia. He 
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Eat for fear that jou ausljf thmk. after this outpouring of in 
foTTnation about mechanical devices that drama, leaching cxrnsists 
primarily of radio programs films, and recordings, may I remiad 
\oa that all three are merely highly useful nays of mcreasmg 
^hat must fir't of all be obtairretJ fhoughlful. intelligent read- 
itig ■with enjoyment of many dramas l\o devices are particu. 
larlj valuable except in the hands of a competent teacher 
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Before attempting these exerares read the chapter on drama rn 
E/ijaxrTurrit of Literature (Boas and Smith), and as many of the 
other references lifted as possible 

1 Select and reread a not too familiar play by Shakespeare then 
ptepare a ten minute oral presentation before the class such a one 
as 1 ou might use with j our high school dasa to awaken interest in 
the pfoy and to insure an inteUigent approach to it 

2 Select an isolated scene from one of Shakespeare s comedies 
not usually taught m high school cut ior reading W otk out a brief 
introduction to it, with sufficient explanation so that the scene can 
be enjoyed by a class unJanuliar with the play If pxissible present 
both your introducuoii and the scene entire or in parts, before the 
prospective teachers in your group 

Z Go through some half-dozen Shakespearean plays and select as 
many outstanding characters \our plan should be to interest your 
high School class in reading by presenting a portrait gallery of char- 
acters which they can enjoy It might be practical and timesaving 


hit «icor<l*d liuiiclr«n ol «tudents voices, and tias compiled tba mfortsanoii 
in A miEoeoci’apbed pamphEet On SpittJt Recrrding Vlso coaiuil the Quarterly 
Jcimoi ttf Speech \ ot No w, p 9 oilier helptul agetiaes of wlocti 

3 ou should be an are and from 'Htuch mat end can be secured are The Vsso 
^tuM of Scliool Film Eibraries, Inc^ Tuoe and lofe BuCdin^ 9 Eoctefeller 
"kori. CUy, and EducaUoiuit Radio Scnpl Exchange. Omce ot 
Educanoa, WaJungton, OC From the former yotr ^ ^ under certam cir 
runirfanfes secure tE/nnaatJon as to films, films presionsJy accessible only to 
ihmters, and foreign ftlow seidom shown in nur comnjercial thealers From the 
Hirer yon can sectne free of charge, radio senpti for bU sorts of occasions. In 
mse j on are leaiiujg m * school poorly supplied with materials for radio 
crams U>o.c uouM prove usefuL Remember the pos_ibui,y 
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to appoint different members in your college class each of whom is 
to (a) select one character, (b) prepare an appropriate analysis or 
introduction (c) and arrange a cutting of one speech or a series of 
speeches which will illustrate the personality of the character. Use 
for each play act, scene, and line numbers, so that each cutting, if 
put on file, may be consulted by other members of the class. 

4. Make an annotated reading list giving author, title, publisher, 
price, and comment for a senior class Studying one of the following 
topics; (a) Modem American drama; (b) Modern British drama; 
(c) Modern one-act pla3^; (d) Poetic drama; (e) Outstanding 
plays not British or American. 

(If different members of your group combined upon this assign- 
ment, you could compile a list of suitable material that might prove 
both stimulating and timesaving for you in case you wished to carry 
on individual project work -ivith outstanding pupils.) 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

4 . References for Your Omn Guidance 

1. Baker, George P. : Draumtic Technique, Houghton hlifiiin, 1919 

2. Chambers, E. K.; The Medieval Stage, O.^ford University Press, 

1903 

An authoritative source for information concerning minstrelsy, folk 
drama, religious drama. 

3. Chandler, Frank W.; Aspects of Modern Drama, Macmillan, 1922 

Here you twll find an extensive review of the drama of late nineteenth 

and early twentieth centuries. A useful book. 

4. Clark, Barrett H.; A Study of Modem Drama, Appleton-Century, 
1928 

5. Nicoll, Allardyce: An Introduction to Dramatic Theory, G. G. Har- 
rap, London, 1923 

A stimulating presentation of the nature of both tragedy and comedy. 

6. Dickinson, T, H.: Chief Contemporary Dramatists, series i, 2, 3, 
Houghton MifHin, 1913, 1921, 1930 

7. Mantle, Burns: American Playwrights of Today: The Best Plays of 
(every year) , Dodd, Mead 

1 In Appendis H you will find books deaUng wiih bigh-school dramatics. 
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B Rtfercnces Cottixmed tath tke TcMiatc Drsfn* 

1 Bois, lUiph P, and Smilii, Eii«ta &r}irymnr Ltlcr^iurr, Hat- 
court, Braor^ * 93 -t PP o 95 

A C2«ful study of tfte x-anou# problcros discussed under the general 
tcnn “dranja’* both stifauUung and piotuble. 

a Ttoniaa Charles Swam Tke Tesciuni of Eniiuh i» Stoondjxy 
SckooU rex ed. Houebtoa Mifiin iiji? Chap. X, 

Deals wxth tie te.chmg of pAtj-s and suggests x-anou* waj s of attfusms 

lOtCIESt 

S* Cross, E. A and Camo El«abctb Tt-mktng ErtfhJ* rn Hifi 
‘^ikooltf ilaeraulan, *931} Chap 9 

A discusHOa, not of classroom work on drama but of hagn school 
dramatics. Helpful advice and swEgestion as to play* to present, PU>* 
listed, 

4. Blaisdell, Thomas C. Boys to Teak £n^^k Douhlcilay Doran 
1930 Chsp- 37 ‘‘Teachitig the Drama" 

S Coulter Douglas, ed. Coiaotbto XTorktiop Flsys Eourteft* HaJto 
Drarfms, McGraw Hdl, 1939 

Theater Arts, Icbraar) 1941 ceiehrated its asth annixersat> with art) 
cles by OAeid, Lunt, Fontanne Sherwood Rite, Ouver Ssro^-an and 
Utlder This copx should be of interest to your classes. 

From tke Eaghsit /oarntJ (Htfk School EtUuort) 

Tlrmt St*p> to Dr«iaA 

r Hastrogs, ATargaret Florence *Ecls ■^ct ft Out" \ ol, so Cl9Jt), 
PP- 6,0-73 

Describes acting out stones (Old Testament etc.) 

3 Ellis, Manon E. •'DcsmatiraUon — imdcr DtSculDts " \ol rr 
Ct 93 r> pp. 44 30 

3 Schmid. Juanita G *T:eachmg a One ^ct Play." \oL 24 (1935). 
pp. 320-24 

4 A tgkt at OH Imt — detailed lesson plaiu 

r Haxlinger.EliealiaiA “As \ 3 eEihe It " %oL 2o O9D). PPt -64-66 

Class acted out parts of As You Uke //, then worked out progtams for 
class prfientaiion songs, psjppet shows, imniatUTe 'tages, etc. 
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2. Tolman, Helen Louise: “Julius Caesar up to Date,” Vol, 29 (1940), 
pp. 830-32 

The similarity between dictators Caesar and the 1940 German and 
Italian leaders. 

3. WeUes, Orson, and EliU, Roger: “On the Teaching of Sliakespeare 
and Other Great Literature,” Vol. 27 (1938), pp. 464-68 

A plea for Shakespeare study that is enjoyed. Uses records. 

4. Ginsberg, Walter: “How Helpful Are Shakespeare Recordings?” Vol. 
29 (1940), pp. 2S9-300 

A discussion of the records made from Orson Welles’s version of The 
Merchaitt of Venice and Twelfth-Night, to be used in connection with the 
Orson Welles and Roger Hill, Mercury Shakespeare Texts. 

S- Taggert, Louise, and Haefner, George E. : “Two Methods of Teach- 
ing Macbeth,” Vol. 23 (1934). PP- S43-S3 

6. Simons, Henry W.: “Why Shakespeare?” Vol. 23 Ci 934 ), PP- 363-6S 
A list of “bad” practices in the study of Shakespeare’s plays. 

7. Mersand, Joseph: “Building Audiences for the American Theater,” 
Vol. 27 (rgsS), pp. 246-32 

This article classifies many plays as to the particular appeal they can 
make and the important use they can have in helping pupils to grasp 
personal, social, and political problems. 

Motion Pictures and the Class in Drama Study 

1. Lewin, William: “The Business of Running a High-School Movie 
Club,” Vol. 23 (1934), P- 37 

2. Lewin, William: “Two Units in Photoplay J^ppreciation,” Vol. 22 

C1933). pp- S17-23 

3. Hamilton, Delight C.: “An E.xperiment with Treasure Island," Vol. 
20 (1931), pp. 415-16 

4. Rosenkranz, Samuel: “English at the Cinema,” Vol. 20 (1931), pp. 
S23-2S 

Various Activities in Connection with Drama 

r. Beaton, Welford: “Background for Screen Appreciation,” Vol. 30 
(1941), pp. Sg-ioo 

2. Ryle, Jeannette: “Whither Goest Thou, Modern Youth?” Vol. 2t 
C1932), pp. 646-51 

Tables sbowing^ results of survey: a. Radio programs you like* b- Alo- 
tioa pictures you enjoy? c- Magazines and newspapers you read? d. 2 son.- 
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fctjott, fictica 50U iiLc? iiodera forces m a modem school arc here 
stressed, 

Fm Hit Teichtr a Okaree of pt«j Pc^dBctian 

r Opp Paul F Plaj Pfoduetion Procedure A Siirie> of its Melh 
ods of ti4 Hjgh School Directors \ol 32 (1933;) pp 33 40 

a Hallman Makoinj Scott “What Pla>^ RecoEomendations b> a Hun 
died Eeadmg Mid-ncstem High Schools \ol iS (igagl PP 3 -to -*9 
BibUographj of high school plaj-s svith conmenta 

3 X-osett Robert 3 forss The Drama of ifass Action "lot, 24 
(rgjj) PP I 17 

4 Amdt Katienne and Baurii, Ahce C Draina Ja Aiaewca — 
A T>-pe '=itud3 \ol Ja (1936) PP 36 71 

5 Campbell, Oscar James Robert Sherwood and His Times, \ ol 32 
{* 943 * PP hi 66 

6 Cadigan, Robert J Drama of Social Problems \ol 2S (1939) 
PP- aS *68 

7 Kirb> Louise L An Iciteasive Stud> of Literature in a Grade 
■\.I A Group Meeting the Aeeds of Exceptional Students \oL 30 
(1941') PP So 18 

Here are suggestions for adult reading and for creative writing 

Ttiree Soared for Pla.7a 

I Samuel French Inc,, 25 \\ est 45 ‘Street New A ork Cit> 

3 Dramatists Play Service Inc 6 Ea-^t 39 Street New k ork City 

3 Bakers plays 44S South HiU Street Eos AngeJes, CaJif or Tremeut 
Ntreet Boston 

(If Jou are wise you wiJ provide yourself with a free catalogue of 
play s from at least one company before y ou begin teaching J 
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The Teaching of Fiction 

I. WHAT ARE SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO 
ALL LITERATURE CLASSES? 

AS HAS already been said, when you are confronted by a class 
X\. in high school, you have represented in the pupils before 
you probably from ten to twenty different reading abilities. You 
may have the same number of different bacfcgroimds represented. 
The daughter of the professor of Italian sits next to the son of 
the Italian garbage collector. Across the aisle is the German gar- 
dener’s son; behind him is the stodgy little American whose 
mother tahes in washing, and in front of him is the daughter of 
the local banker, in whose house Motor Land is the only maga- 
zine displayed. Social position, you will find, is no index of the 
pupils’ literary backgrounds. In reading taste this group varies 
from Hardy to Breezy Stories, from Shelley to Edgar Guest, al- 
though they are all labeled “loA English” and for fort3''-five 
minutes confront you dailj^ One thing is obvious: you cannot 
treat them all alike without boring the best, teaching the medi- 
ocre, and discouraging the poorest. You cannot, therefore, plunge 
into fiction without first discovering not onlj'; how well or how 
poorly your pupils cope with the mechanics of reading but also 
upon what level of literature they feel at home. I have watched 
teachers attempting to “teach” Treasure Island to pupils who 
could and did read Les Miserables or The Three Musketeers by 
themselves, and to whom any extended class discussion of Steven- 
son was worse than weariness of spirit. And, too, I have seen The 
Lady of the Lake required of every pupil in class when it was 
patently evident that the little Chinese in one corner and the 
slightly subnormal girl in the front seat never could grasp the 
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language not '^otk out from imerted sentence to mveited sen- 
tence tlie meaning of the lines Such stupidities in teaching Eng- 
lish are not uncommon In fact they are as common as the differ- 
ences in ability and background that I have just sketched And 
why? Un/ortunately the differences in. pupiW minds, unlike the 
differences in ibeir bodies, are well concealed Such regimentation 
would become at once absurdly apparent it a teacher tried to fit 
each body tn the class with a siae sixteen umlorm 
Again lemembar bwedenborgs Heaven where every soul sinks 
Of rises to iti, own level Test JJneaL jour class up into groups 
Make of jour classroori a uorkshop with occasional class meet 
mgs On diys when jou meet to help the mediocre excuse the 
hrightec pupils Let these brighter ones prepare reports, rehearse 
a play, plan a anetna production, read a book for comparison, 
or do one of a dozen things that will throw light on tie general 
topic under discussion and increase the pupil’s jiOwer of using the 
library, organizing material, and a>~oper3tmg with other pupils 
in a common enterprise Or allow them time for reading done for 
Its own sake Often teachers undercsitmate Ote intrinsic interest 
of books Afraid to trust to the charm of a given novel, they 
encourage readings for some future activity, such as a dramati- 
zation of the material This may he an excellent icfea when its 
purpose IS to interest the pupd in reading but niany students tan 
and do enjoy wide reading without the bmt of a future atbuty 
When such is th^ case, the activity becomes perfunctory and 
therefore a serious viaste of time* 

But in spite of what has just been said some reading in com- 
mon IS essential You must realize this fact, even though through 
Join education courses, you have, doubtless become familur 
With many plans for individma work The Morrison plan, tie 
Dalton plan, the long unit assignment, and the contract method 
are probably familiar to Jou Perhaps jou know Dr Burke i. 
individual method, adopted, with certain changes, at \\mnetka, 
* BitdicDcV, AUred lottj Talk, v„ Tearh»,g luwatw-r. p 84. 
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and now spoken of as the Winnetka technique. The fundamental 
likeness in all these plans, and in the programs of the progressive 
schools or experimental schools, is that each pupil, insofar as 
it is possible, studies at his own rate, takes his own objective 
tests when he is ready, and makes his own individual contribu- 
tion to the class.’- The excellences of these methods are many. 
One danger, though, they have in common. Unless the teacher 
guards against that danger, pupils are likely to feel themselves 
isolatedj drawing from their work only the values to be found in, 
say, a correspondence course. Pupils, remember, are social human 
beings, and for many of the antisocial ones learning to work with 
others and learning to talk about ideas with others are all-impor- 
tant. For this reason it is almost imperative that some small body 
of literature should be read by all members of the class in order 
to provide a common fund of interest.- 

Suppose that you have a class reading Ivanhoe, and among 
those students a Japanese or a German or a French pupil whose 
brain is good, but whose language ability is limited. Involved 
sentences, numerous characters, and the terms and customs of 
chivalry are all stumbling blocks for his foreign brain. Yet one 
of the most essential things is for you to make him a part of your 
class group, to offer him opportunity of contributing, and to 
allow him to excel.^ Your course of study calls for Ivanhoe. What 
can you do ? There are always the simple stories of chivalry such 
as Howard Pyle’s or Eva Tappan’s, which it would be well to 
give him first. There ought to be some student who could “keep 
him straight” on the story, so that he has a reasonably clear idea 
of what goes on in class. There are to be found accounts in simple 
prose of heroic adventures in Japan, in Germany, in France, 

’ Curtis, Frances D.; Unit Assignments, Jwiior-Senior High-School Clearing 

House, Vol. 9 (193s), No. 9, pp. 339-542- ^ c- r 7 

“Thomas, Charles Swain: Teachiitg Engltsh vi Secondary ScitoolSi p« 103. 

3 Too often teachers excuse blunders in their own teaching by laying aU 
blame on the course of study. Any course of study, no matter how rigid, can 
he manipulated if a teacher has sufficient courage and ingenuity. 
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tuliicii if >ou Bud Ihera for him, he might master readily And 
then there is alnais the possibihty of his contnbuung a Cover 
for the class notebooLi a araning of a inight or mi tllustratton of 
medieval armor ^fhy have him bother bis foreign brain with 
I ankoe I Because he needs to be a member of a class hence it 
might possibly be well to juggle one pedagogical principle with 
another and exact from him the minimiim of actual reading of 
a hi'^torical tmvel with the maximum of class pirpcipation But 
also a teacher has to remember that no novel and no t-onsiderahle 
number of a class should be sacrificed for an> one individual Do 
not bore a bright class by allowing a backward or foreign pupil 
numerous opportunities of appearing before his itUo'ws It vS 
commonly recognized however that the teacher by her own atta 
tudc can usually evoke a like attitude in her pupils Instead of 
boring >our group it is possible to have jour whole class pride 
itself upon the advancement of some shy or foreign class mem 
bet 

n WHAT DANGERS AWAIT VOtt IN ' TEACHING*’ FICTION^ 
If jou have grown up m a home where books formed an in- 
tegraJ part of each day s living and where us a matter of course 
the children read and Jived in booJiS, you may wonder just what 
JOU can teach about a novel that was obvaously planned lor 
recreational reading In jom various classes jon are confronted 
With Capicuar Ci>wageoi*j, Treastit'e islaztd^ Silas Marncr, The 
House of Seecn Cables, A Tale of Ta.o Cities, The Scarlet Tet- 
ter, or J>ir of the D VrberitUcs Each was written to be read. 
Each was meant to be enjojed Aot one, eten Talc of 
Cities, which in the bands of certain teachers becomes a course 
m French history, was meant to convey exact information or to 
provade an adequate expiise for Itaiai'jg an the use of the library 
WBat are jou to teach ? Furthermore, “character building/ 
the inculcation of right standards of living/' • better citizen 
ship were hardlj the ultimate aims of Sievenvjn or Dickens or 
Kiplmg (By omitting EUot and Hawthorne I avoid possible 
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controversy.) And for young readers, readers who should be en- 
gaged with Treasure Island or Silas Marner or David Copper- 
field, a study of technique such as “the interaction of setting, 
plot, and character,” or a study of “static and kinetic characters” 
is too advanced.^ You should not attempt to develop a critical 
attitude in your pupils until after you have developed the power 
to read. You will agree to that statement at once — in theory. In 
practice, howev'er, many young teachers, fresh from college, 
aware that they must “teach” something, and in possession of 
notebooks well stocked with critical terms, offer simple high- 
school freshmen slightly simplified college courses. And the re- 
sult? Books that might have been enjoyed are closed avenues of 
pleasure, so that if pupils read at all, juvenile fiction. Western 
thrillers, or the saccharine True Story remain their recreational 
reading. 

And last in this discouraging catalogue of lost opportunities for 
“teaching” fiction comes the most common and perhaps the most 
pernicious item. Kipling, Dickens, Hawthorne, Eliot — almost all 
novelists except Joyce and Virginia Woolf — divided their novels 
into chapters. Each chapter contains of necessity much descrip- 
tion, numerous minor incidents, several characters. If one is seek- 
ing to “teach” something, and if one is just a little desperate as 
to how thirty pupils are to be kept fully occupied, one may even 
descend to daily quizzes on the chapter assigned, to dictionary 
drills on unknown words, to retelling the entire chapter, bit by 
bit, “in your own words.” (The inference here, I suppose, is that 
the author has done an inferior job which a freshman can im- 
prove.) I have witnessed, too, in certain classrooms interruptions 
of the course of a story by diagraming exercises, so that a whole 
paragraph of A Tale oj Two Cities, for example, was worked 
through for subject, predicate, and modifiers while Dr. Manette’s 
fate was, supposedly, under languid discussion. This last practice 

^ For your own pleasure and for intelligent discussion of fiction with your 
upperclsss students you will iind Boas and Smitti’s E?tjoyi2teHt‘ of Litcrotufc 
a helpful and stimulating book to consult. 
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^eetsva to me a little more vicious e\en than that of asking a class 
to outline a chapter, hut since both are bad, perhaps comparison 
of evils IS profitless 

has been said so far ? \\ hen you ' teach” a nov el 

1 Do not spoil the noiel by overloading it with history and 
hteraiy research WTiat will add to, what wil detract from, genwoe 
enioyment and realisation of the story is for 3 on to decide 

a Do not make your class overconscious of the “moral ” II the 
book is a true picture of life, of course it shows tnilhlully causes, 
actions, and results of those actions I know nothing more pto- 
fouiidly moral — m the lofty sense of the word — than watching a 
human soul work out its own destiny But heware of twisting and 
prostituting a work of art so that it conieys some lesson that you 
— ^nol the author^ — desire to teach You are interested in character 
budding, you wish to promote good citisenship \oii believe in 
ethical discussion ui class, and in inculcating sound morality Of 
course you do But you are harming, not helping, your pupils if 
you spoil their interest and understanding of books by overloading 
literature with moralistic teachings not tmphctt tn the book ttseif 
3 Do not stress novel technique untd your pupils have for a 
tune experienced identification with the characters and complete 
absorption m, the story Little by little you wish to make them. 
con:>4.]ous of houf a book is written and of v.hat is good and what is 
inferior fiction But just when your pupils will be able to enjoy and 
profit Tuoie by seeing how books are written and which characters 
five and which ajc papier mache is, again, a question that you 
must decide Your purpose is to open up whol^me, profitable 
fiction as a constant pleasure, an imaginative experience, an inter- 
pretation 0/ society s manifold moral, social, and econotnic problems 
You must question yourself as to the training that each book is to 
provide To repeat the same type of eitpenence way be profitable 
for a time, but tie wise teacher repeats tbes,e life situations know- 

4 Do not dissect a novel chapter by chapter, the class advancing 
u^n It la lock step, rea.dtng no more than is assigned, working through 
that tr^formmg an imagwaUve creaUon into a diiU 

sentences Here again your tact and judgment 
are needed The words must be understood, the pupils’ vocabularies 
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must increase; the sentences and paragraphs must be comprehended. 
And certainly if pupils always read that which is easily grasped, 
their type of reading would remain permanently juvenile. How much 
“teaching” a novel will endure and yet remain an imaginative ex- 
perience you must decide imth each book. But in your own mind 
and in your own practice you must always distinguish between in- 
Jorfnaiio? 7 al and imaginative reading. For these two types, the teach- 
ing technique is radically different. 


m. AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF NOVEL READING WHAT SHOULD 
YOU TEACH? 

What you teach depends upon three things: (i) the reading 
ability of your pupils; (2) the books you have at hand; and 
(3) the amount of time you mean to devote to a specific text. 
More than you now realize, it will be worth while for you to con- 
sider this last factor, the time element. Just as many a short story 
can be improved or ruined by tampering with its time scheme, 
so can the presentation of a book. No one but you, the teacher 
in charge, can arbitrarily decide how many days it will take a 
class or an individual in your class to extract from a book the 
maximum amount of imaginative experience with the minimum 
waste of time. I stress this point as a caution, because many state 
courses of study set an arbitrary limit Treat such courses of 


1 One slate course of study lists in part for the ninth year: 


Novel (ten days; choose one) 
Boyd: Drums 
Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby 
Eliot: Silas AI artier 
Kipling: Captains Courageous 
Stevenson: Treasure Island 


Drama (ten days; choose one) 
Barrie: Quality Street 
Peter Pan 

Drinkwater; Abraham Lincoln 
MacKay; Jeanne d'Arc 
Maeterlinck: The Blue Bird 
Shakespeare: Julius Caesar 


Epic Material (nine days) 

Homer: Odyssey (Palmer's translation) 

Iliad (Bryant's translation), 
especially Books i, 6 , 22, and 

24 

Old Testament Narratives. Book of Esther; others. 

Remember when you are teaching that not a grain but a whole salt shaker 
should be taken with any course of study. 
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Study respectfullj, of course, but remember that a teacher must 
use her own judgment To leave a book before it has been imag- 
inati\elj realized, or to huger over it after a class has absorbed 
all that it should. <rf its Icijct is both wasteful of effort and injuri- 


ous to class interest 

IVTiat do 50U wish to teach concerning novel reading? -(M- 
though novels of course differ materially, jet in one regard all 
are alike They are created to give the reader an imaginative 
experience l\e read a book on flj fishing to gam from it specific 
information we read alter Lippmann or Frank Stmonds for 
certain ideas that in turn open mier&sting bypaths of thought la 
our own minds But we read a novel in order to share vacanously 
the life, scenes, emotions, and ideas of others The first two tjpcs 
of reading are termed informational the latter, a literary experi- 
ence.' 

In jour entering class what will jou probably find? As has 
already been said, most of jour pupils will have read juveniles, 
easy episodic tales vriih a maximum amount of adv enture, minus 
plot in the strict sense, and a munmum amount of detailed set'* 
ting or subtle character anaij’sis The characters for the most 
part announce themselves or are pronounced by tbe author as 
good or bad Though almost invanably their social position rises, 
what at the beginning of the book they are fundamentally, they 
remain to the end There are no puzzling changes in character, 
hence there are no disconcerUng alteraUons necessitated in the 
reader s judgment of those characters The background against 
which they apj>ear is either nenUgible or is given m a specific, 
strafghtforvrard manner Practically nothing is implied, practi 
cally ev erything is told And for a child there 13 here a satisf jnng 
certamty for no adults Can be more conservative than children 
—which makes reading a safe and pleasant recreation The out 


by Fn«. IWord, and St«v*s. S« readme 
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come of the story may remain unsuspected, but there are no 
hidden meanings or troublesome symbols to irk the reader. 

If you question just what literature might be termed '“safe and 
pleasant recreation,” demanding little from the immature or re- 
tarded reader, consult the article by Glenn Meyers Blair, “The 
One Hundred Books hlost Enjoyed by Retarded Readers in Senior 
High School” — {English Joitrnal, Vol. 30, 1941, pp. 42-47). 

A. Teach the Characteristics oj an Adult Novel 

Given, then, a group who enjoy simple reading, what is the 
next step in aiding them to an imaginative realization of adult 
fiction? As I see it, you have four general services that you can 
render them. First, you have to explain the nature of a novel. 
Rather slowly and explicitly you tell your group when they ap- 
proach their first adult novel that they are advancing upon a 
slow-moving story. Something does not happen on every page. 
They must develop patience, for they cannot discover the out- 
come at once, and they must develop the ability to hold in mind 
many characters and remember many incidents which eventually 
will prove important.^ Later, after they have read part way into 
the book, you will show them how one incident leads to a second 
and a second to a tliird. Then, too, you wish to keep them alive to 
surmises and hints dropped by the author both as to plot and as 
to proper interpretation of character. Still later, by questions and 
suggestions you will lead them to realize the relation of cause and 
effect. In other words, you are teaching your pupils to understand 
plot — something quite different from the chronological happen- 
ings or series of adventures their juvenile books have provided 
them. 

Thanks to the moving picture, both relation of incident to 
incident and complication of action are fairly well understood, 

i s«;f hs Kr.U!!, Lou: The 2'eschstss of Uterature in Secondary Schools. Ke- 
CiUsa' Miis La Brant h.\s so well the diificuhies pupil, meet in heliun 

reaiUn?, it is bard to avoid .t mere p.itaphraic of what she b.ts a'ac.-idy 4-dd. 
Cvjnsait the rctcitr.ee to her boot at Ute end uf this chapter. 
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but to see and to read require, apparently, two quite different 
processes UTiy? Because the cinema makes aU things visual, but 
the novel provides description that remains mere words unless by 
an imaginative process thei>e words are transformed into pictures, 

B Aid Your Pupils to Vtsudltze 
Here lies your second task ilany teachers, unconscious of a 
pupils difficulties in visualizing overlook the necessary training 
\s Miss La Brant has pointed out in her discussion of Silas 
Mafncr, the teacher needs to discuss the pictures that she sees in 
a sentence, the pupils need to contribute what they see A labora 
tory espenraent is really being conducted here In what? In dis^ 
covering and increasing (i) the pupils power of vusualizing, 
(a) his power of evoking from the pictured word clear-cut con 
Crete images rather than mere vague impressions O) his power 
of supplementing details to complete a picture that is merely 
suggested 

Is training in visuahzation possible? Of course Recall joUf 
psychology laboratory experiments and, within reason, utilize 
some of that training in your teaching procedure Have some 
drill in the fifteen minutes at the end or the beginning of the 
hour Present carefully selected sentences to your class and ask 
them (i) to read or listen (z) to close their eyes and discover 
what they see, (3) to hst what they actually "re At this point 
you should help your pupils to distinguish between what they see 
and what an instant later they add to the original image * IVhat 
are you doing? SumulaUng the imagmaUve pupils, jogging the 
brains of the more stolid, and opening the minds of all to the 
amazing idea that for the accompbshed reader words are really 
pictures. Then, too, you are impressing even the dullest pupils 
Muth the reabzation that reading is an art which can be culu- 
vated and improved. This last reahzation can be both an encour- 

lObitrve ihat >ou have here the basr* for good olempotanrous oral work. 
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agement and a stimulus, encouraging to the slow, stimulating to 
tlie clever. 

Try your own skill. Here is a sentence from Somerset 
Maugham’s On a Chinese Screen: “You see a string of coolies 
come along, one after the other, each with a pole on his shoulders 
from the ends of which hang two great bales, and they make an 
agreeable pattern. It is amusing to watch their hurrying reflec- 
tions in the padi water. You watch their faces as they pass you.” 
Close your eyes and consider the sentences. What do you, the 
prospective teacher, see? Are there many coolies or few? How do 
they in your mind make “an agreeable pattern” ? Do they go fast 
or slow? Are they tottering along, or marching, or shuffling? Are 
they walking together or in single file? Do you see the road wide 
or narrow or like a footpath on a dyke ? How do you picture the 
“padi water”? Does your “agreeable pattern” include their re- 
flections? And what pictures pass through your mind when you 
read the words “You watch their faces”? In other words, how 
well do you visualize? Take the deserted ruins of a former civili- 
zation sketched in the words “A great dead, red city lying out 
on honey-colored sands.” Or take “There is nothing stiller in the 
world than the skeleton of a house in the dawn after a fire.” Yes, 
you can teach pupils to visualize. Many, of course, do it without 
instruction, and some will put you to shame, for they will live 
in a scene more imaginatively and completely than you, conscious 
as you will be, like the eldest of the Ruggles children, of the 
“mannerses” of your group. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you that in all fiction, par- 
ticularly in fiction at junibr-high-school level, the main interest 
lies in the story., Your pupils are concerned with what comes 
next. Y^ou are too, but you are aiding the pupils to read so that 
“what comes next” is supplemented by enjoyment in pictures, 

^From Maugham, Somerset: On a Chinese Screen, by permission of and ar- 
rangement with Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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both those fl-Tittea m full and those more subtly suggested, pic- 
tures which each reader must build for himseli 

C jlsstiJ Youf Pupils to Comprehend Character Portrayal 

Your thvd resporiaibiUty in teaching novel reading is to give 
direct aid to your pupils m understanding the more complicated 
characters found in adult fiction Pupils need to learn to suspend 
judgment The unprepossessing character may be either honest 
or dishonest or both, as circumstance molds him , or the attrac- 
tive heroine may be vain, ungenerous, and lovable In. fact, little 
by little, pupils must be led to see that in good adult fiction the 
characters are as inconsistent and as complicated as are real 
people Hence if disappointment is to be avoided and at least 
some of your group are to be lured away from juvenile fiction 
rather than driven back to it, you must be alert to show them 
why characters act often as disappointingly as they do Con- 
stantly you need to emphasize the idea that in good adult Ac- 
tion, even though persons and events are fictitious, the author is 
honestly attempting to portray men and women whose characters 
are changed and shaped by h^ppmeas or disaster If teachers in 
the past had consistently shown the business of the author to be 
the drawing of psychologically true characters, no matter how 
fantastic the occurrences that befell them, and it they had con- 
stantly taught that in worth while literature the actions grow out 
of the character and the chaiacler in its turn is molded by the 
action and the etn ironment, what changes should we not see now 
in the reading habits of thousands of literate adults 1 The many 
pulp magazines, with their sugarplum tales, unreal characters, 
and actions divorced from inevitable results, if they did not cease 
would at least be reduced in number Heduced also 
would be the number of those readers who reject all “unpleasant” 
literature, and who denounce the writers employed m presenting 
and interpreting the sordid and the unhappy social and economic 
conditions of today 
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Just as paintings or statues present a lifelike representation of 
some object or person, so a novel or short story may be also an 
artistic production presenting some life study. You and I know 
that fact. But you will find that many of your pupils and even 
many of your pupils’ parents place all fiction in the class of Coca- 
Colas or ice creams, a means of passing the time pleasantly. They 
do not grant to fiction the same honor accorded to the plastic 
arts, nor admit that the fiction writer should be allowed even the 
modified freedom of the sculptor to portray life as he sees it. Try 
to lead your pupils — not all at once but slowly — to realize that 
they must suspend judgment and first strive to understand all 
the factors molding a character before they judge that person. 

Among the books listed at the end of the chapter, you will find 
much material for just this type of slow consideration. Why did 
Arrowsmith turn back to science? Why did Beret and why did 
Silas Lapham develop as they did? If biography, drama, short 
story, and novel are mingled — not a logical arrangement, but 
most desirable for intelligent teaching — ^you will more closely 
approximate the conditions of adult reading. You will also ob- 
serve that a few of these books might be questioned, not by your 
pupils but by their parents. It is my contention that such ques- 
tioning will not arise ij you lead your pupils along, step by step, 
from juvenile reading to semijuvenile, and then to the simpler 
adult books. 

It requires much more adult thought and feeling to appreciate 
The Late George Apley than My Antonia, or to read Babbitt 
with comprehension of the pathos hidden beneath the humor and 
grasp of Lewis’s indictment of American life, than to read Gone 
with the Wind. Do not discourage your poor readers by plunging 
them into material too difficult for them. But, just as surely, do 
not encourage pupils to read long at the same level unless that 
level is the highest. With some groups and in some communities 
you might never deal with the neurotics in Mourning Becomes 
Electra; you might never introduce Santayana, even to the best 
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senior m jour class delighted as iOia may bs\e been with T/fS 
Last Purstan The book demands matnntj >oii can. be certain 
that the pupils are only as mature tn their reading as theit emo- 
tional deielopment allows Your main purpose is to deselop as 
jar as you can but not to discourage tolnnlary reading 

■\YJifn you have guided your pupils into adult books when you 
base awakened their cuno ily as to characters develop as 
they do or >a&y they should bate developed diSerEatly (Avoid 
that deadeiimg certainty The book is always right ) you have 
done literature a genmne semce "Many adults net er reach that 
stage For them as has been said Chaticer s Jot ely Cmey de re- 
mains a bad woman dn«<i CPnstte a book to be banished from 
the library and they wonder rather pathetically but with unco 
self approval why aulhots do not wivle about pleasant people 
Lndoubtedly some of your pupds will join their ranks, yet surely 
by the end oS tour years you cin lead the majority to realise that 
a great no\el or play or poem is not merely a literary sweetmeat 
but IS an honest attempt to picture or to interpret liie either 
directly or by parable and that the author must draw bis char 
acters as those characters arc Anna Chrisue is “bad Dunstaa 
Cass is bad yet you can show your pupils that it is more 
important to seek to realize what forces made them what they 
are than merely to pa^s judgment upon them Discussion of 
environment and heredity may lead them to nnderstdad Dimstan 
and Godfrey and to realire this imporUnt fact T/te business of 
a novel if it pretends to reOhstn is to portray fatlh^uUy some 
aspect of life as it has been- or as it ts It ed 

Although ymu yourself recognize that tnany vind characters 
are also characters scarcely Unged by reality it would not be 
wise to point out that fact to your amateur reader To him 
Barkis Mrs Micawber Jerry Cruncher are delightfully real be- 
cause they are dehghtfully obvious Let him enjoy them Perhaps 
later you will show hun how some other characters like those of 
Dickens but drawn by a less skillful hand are mere caricatures 
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dT real people. Until he has lived with fiction for a time, do not 
crowd critical observation upon him. At first — though your teach- 
ing should not end there — ^work for enjoyment of storjr, char- 
acter, setting. If at first you teach in a tiny school where no 
course of study exists and where you are the entire “Department 
of English,” it will be your duty to assign to difi'erent years the 
books, concealed in some dusty closet, provided by the school 
board. Remember that novels of adventure, of action, belong in 
the earlier years, and that the psychological novel is by far the 
most difficult for young pupils to appreciate. It would be wise for 
you to dip back into your earlier reading, and if possible to talk 
with some librarian as to the books pupils read. Do you know 
Zane Grey? Your pupils do, and enjoy him. Do you know Dumas 
and Victor Hugo, and such tales as The Red Badge of Courage, 
The Long Roll, The Crisis, Reds of the Midi, Kidnapped, and 
The White Company? And do you also know that delightful 
series of boys’ books by Howard Pease, books full of sea life, 
tropical islands, and breathless adventure, but written with all 
the skill of an experienced writer for adults? It would be wise 
to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the article by Carrie 
Belle Parks listed at the end of this chapter. It has imagination, 
vitality, and common sense, qualities that, if you read the Eng- 
lish Journal, you will come to associate with her contributions. 
After reading it, you will realize that one of the great barriers in 
teaching the novel in high school is the teacher’s ignorance of 
those tales ' of danger and daring which do and should meet 
junior-high-school demands for a “good, interesting book.” You 
doubtless prefer a more adult fare, but unless you know the tsqje 
of fiction your younger pupils read for pleasure, how can you 
lead them from that level to a more adult type? At first the con- 
ventional hero, the heavy villain, the caricature of a heroine, may 
satisfy your group. Little by little after they have read with 
enjoyment (within limits, what they read is of minor impor- 
tance) you can bring them to adult fare, to such a text for 
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oMinple as Stlas Mcrncr which aftec all has a real m>'Steiy, a 
cntne and /ather easily understood molisation of character By 
their senior iear most of them should be reading thoroughly 
adult fiction Hardy and Conrad pierhaps hut surely W ilia 
Gather Somerset Alaugham Hugh W alpole H G B ells Vrnold 
Bennett and the Book of the Month In fact some of them will 
read what jou read but some will t^pend the rest of their lites 
on tie ferel -of >outlifuJ adventure or fairy Ule romance 

You may question just how and where this information con 
ceming the proper book, for the proper age can be obtained It 
would be wise to know suitable books and to possess a few well 
selected lists One of the first things j our principal m high school 
may ask of you is to give him a list of suitable fiction for the 
library If by chance jou begin teaching in a one teacher in 
English school this task of selection of books falls to >ou In 
Appenduc G }ou wiU find a of references to excellent reading 
lists annotated list$ from which >ou can order with some assur 
ance even those books which you have not read Yet firsthand 
acqusuQtances is most desirable even if it consists of only twenty 
ttiinafes spent in a rapid survey of a modem book Read AIiss 
Isabelle M Hall s article listed at the end of this chapter Pupils 
you will find do not like to hve exclustvely in the horse-and 
buggy da>s of literature Think over that remark 

Why not prepare a Ust of suitable novels similar to the one by 
Dr John AlcCIellond Associate Professor of English Stanford 
University a page of which is given below? 


A aEADIl»G UST OF MODEBN PlCTIOM 

This list IS designed not as a guide to the best ficUon but as a 
guide to Mme better ficUon In preparing this list I Lav e had 

in mind the student who has a desne to read but who is somewhat 
at sea when it comes to selecting a book W ith a view of assisting 
^ I have tned to supply a sentence or two of Commentary on each 
books nature and content and m most cases some hmt as to the 
uuDQ ana personalty of its autliof 
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Bennett, Arnold. (Englishman: 1867-1931) 

The Old Wives’ Tale. (Manufacturing town in the pottery district 
of England: Paris during the siege of 1870) A celebrated modern 
realistic novel; too long, in my opinion, but presenting a convincing 
picture of the lives of two English women of the middle class. 
Crowded with minute details, but interesting, (400 or more pages) 

Crane, Stephen. (American: 1871-1900) 

The Red Badge of Courage. (American Civil War) A remarkably 
artistic performance. One of the most modem of modern novels; yet 
it appeared a generation ago. The psychology of a raw recruit, a 
farmer boy, during his first experience under fire. You have probably 
never read a war story quite like this. (300 pages) 

I selected here two books with which, I am sure, you are fa- 
miliar. But suppose you were not familiar with them; suppose 
you were “at sea” as to what to read. Would you not find the 
comment, the date, the number of pages, reassuring, particularly 
if .you must obtain your book by way of the card catalogue? 

Why do not the members of your class combine to make care- 
fully annotated bibliographies, each selecting either a grade level 
or a topic? Unlike many college classes, a class in the teaching 
of English is of value only if it fimctions later in the high-school 
classroom. Recognize that fact, and provide yourself with ma- 
terial as well as with ideas immediately useful to you in your 
first year of teaching. 

An enlightening discussion of why people read fiction is to 
be found in Bernard De Veto’s “Snow White and the Seven 
Dreads,” a discussion particularly applicable to the high-school 
reader who is seeking to know about life and living.^ One sen- 
tence from this article has seemed to me particularly important 
to remember : “Delivered over to emotions that crucify and exalt 
him, the individual is helpless; all emotion happens to him for 
the first time and his need is to know what it is.” Fiction tells 

1 De Yoto, Bernard: ilinority Report. Little, Brown, 193S, or “The Easy 
Chair,” Harper’s Magazine, November, 193S. 
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him what that emotion is and how others have met and cop^ 
with It Fortunatdy most high school bo>’s and girls have the 
ability to asaume dunng school hours a nonchalant eitenor hut 
do not be misled In these strenuous dajs oi world unrest, many 
of them come from households facing povert>, failure, death. 
These * boj's and girls may be the wage-earners for the family 
Love, marriage, the struggles of life on an insiifncient wage, may 
be theirs m another three or six months Remember, these stu- 
dents are faced by life, the boj-s are faced by a jear or more in 
an army camp There is not time to have them learn of stand- 
ards and morals and respoasibihues in some adult tomorrow In 
the Lterature classroom is the place where life should be faced, 
problems discussed, standards of cxinduct and standards of taste 
considered Often it is the teacher, not the class, who seems bent 
upon juvenile discussions Feel out jour class interests, then 
maks the classwoik as adult as yous can. ah^sotb vnOv en- 

jojinent and profit. A class need not be a solemn place , but the 
problems faced in much fiction are m themselves serious ^Vhat 
are some of the problems, jou may ash? 

Everybody, at some time in his teaching, meets Stlas Ifamcr, 
What problems arise that are profitable for discussion — not from 
the standpoint of novel technique, but from the standpomt of 
the pupih,’ future attitudes of mind and preparation for living? 


I The influence of home hfe on growing boj-s and girls 
3 The need of man to be a part of his community 
3 The needless suftcnng caused by secret naamage 

4- The unhappiness arising from mamage if the husband and Wife 
come from widely different social backgrounds 

5- The inevatable bittemes* ansmg frota cnncealment and deceit 


Does that list sound as if you were to rum a story by over- 
moral i ring ? Just start a class (without self-consciousness on your 
part) on a senous problem that affects life and society They, not 
you. will carry it on. Times have changed, the taboos of y^ter- 
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day are the “social problems” of today. Motion pictures^ maga- 
zine stories, newspapers, the talk of the neighborhood, inform 
your pupils about all the happenings of society ; your business is 
to help them interpret and philosophize on those happenings and 
the emotions and results ensuing. If literature interprets life, as 
we agree that it does, you, the teacher of literature, must see that 
that particular interpretation is not only understood by your 
pupils, but is also translated into general terms. 

If you glance over the books listed at the end of the chapter, 
you will realize that every one, even those on the list for retarded 
readers, offers some education as to the way people ought or 
ought not (for their own and for others’ good) meet the joys and 
sorrows of life. Here pupils see the difference between large- 
souled and petty-souled individuals, between those concerned 
with the verities of life and those who float, unaware that life 
expects something from them if they are to gain something from 
life. Here are concepts of courage, persistence, generosity of 
spirit, democratic living, enjoyment of the simple things, humor, 
whimsey, courageous bravado, humility. Much can be learned 
vicariously of parent-child relationships and husband-wife rela- 
tionships, desirable and undesirable; of love resulting in happi- 
ness or in disaster. Here, too, pupils may get their first aware- 
ness of the existence of an all-absorbing intellectual life, or the 
beauty of spiritual living, since, in a materialistic age and in a 
strictly materialistic home, such concepts may never have crossed 
their horizon. Jn the more adult novel, as suggested in the lists 
given on page 499, social problems (as those problems affect the 
individual and society as a whole) open the reader’s eyes to an 
interpretation of happenings and social misadjustments of which 
as a child he was possibly unaware. Through fiction he can grasp, 
since it is ordered and interpreted, what might remain a puzzle 
until, by trial and error, be too has misinterpreted and been 
penalized for that stupidity. Luckily you, the teacher of English, 
are responsible for only a small part of the pupil’s education, but 
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50U must do what jou can to fit tun (s> as aatizen ot a democ- 
racy and (i) as an mdu jdual intb 3 tie beloie him of all 

jour special rc=^poiisibility is to provide him ttitt one )oy that 
caaaot fail him — the joy of reading 

£f OtTutlop Open mtttdcd Approach toiiard Ltfctalnre 

\ fourth responsibility that laces >00 when jou teach fiction 
in high school is that of attempting to dev elop open mindedness 
not only in the pupils judgments of characters but in their ap- 
proach to boohs themsthes Nothing is accompb^hed by forcing 
on pupils material that they read groaningly But it is often true, 
parucularly in mneteenth-century fiction, that the first thirty 
pages of a booh may ^em uninviting, and jet, after that ditticult 
begmning, the book itself proves more fascinating than did the 
easy material to which pupils are accustomed Explain that fact 
to them Attempt to wm from jour class a, tolerant attitude until 
a book has been given time to prove itself Some teachers explain 
•who the chatactera are and what the beginning chapters include, 
and then launch the pupil into the full stream of the story This 
personal work takes time and knowledge, but, particularly with 
certain tjpes of nonreaders, it is an effective method Often it is 
possible to delegate some share of this conference work to a will 
ing pupil 'who will not only take pnde in launching a fellow 
member, but, to upbofd fiis own reputation, will also be stirred 
to improve the quahty of his reading Such work also affords an 
opportumty for pupils to utibze in well motivated oral work. — 
conversational in tone but well ordered— matenaj that thejr have 
read 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of this work, however, has 
not been mentiooed 1/ jou can male reading a community 
affair, where practically all are interested in their own and their 
neighbors’ reading, jou are approsimaung the situation emstiog 
m that aduU reading world of which jou hope jour pupils wdl 
some day be members Encourage two pupils to read the same 
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book, SO that they can discuss the story. Throw out a conjecture 
of your own concerning a character or situation. Forget — ^publicly 
of course — ^how a book ends or why two characters are led into 
conflict, or what causes some character’s degeneration. Then it 
becomes the pleasure and the duty of those who have read the 
book to inform you. Elsewhere I have discussed the use to be 
made of a teacher’s ignorance. Often, of course, since you cannot 
know all books, this ignorance need not be assumed. But you 
will soon find that from one pupil you can pick up enough about 
a book so that you can give useful hints to the second or the 
twenty-second student who reads the same story. Do you observe 
what a far cry it is from this type of work to the old-style. Judg- 
ment Day book report, written apparently for the sole purpose 
of convincing a suspicious teacher that the book had been gone 
through? Compulsion, grades, perfunctory reports, all combined 
to make “outside reading’’ a burdensome task even for those who 
enjoyed fiction. Yet — so great is the power of literature — there 
were many pupils brought up under this system who read widely 
and well. 

In the matter of wide reading, there exist many schools where 
no compulsion is used to secure either quality or quantity, but 
where teachers are accustomed to give strong approval to good 
material. Courteously they tolerate or even approve juvenile fic- 
tion, making plain, however, that each person must read at his 
own level. Their conviction is this: No pupil wishes to be thought 
immature by his fellows ; therefore he will strive to improve the 
quality of his reading, not to fulfill an assignment, not to secure 
the teacher’s approbation, but to win the respect of his fellow 
readers. Such a practice presupposes three things : 

1. The presence in the class of at least a few well-read pupils 
who will set a fair pace in wide and discriminating reading 

2. An understanding, friendly atmosphere in the class itself, one 
in which it is possible for the teacher and pupils to adventure into 
the field of literature with a minimum of teacher-pupil discord 
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3 A teacher ■whose tact and understanding make A for 

ho to tucowrage readiag upon various levels vnthout belittling the 
actuevcment of the permanently immaCure ^ 


Many teachers, feeling some compulsion necessary to goad their 
pupils into wide reading, use a point system Each book to be 
read has first been evaluated by the teacher — or a point-system 
book list IS used — and allotted from one to five or more points 
according to its value and difficulty If, for example, Jilrs Wtggs 
of the Cabbage Patch were scored one point, probably The Wktte 
Company "would be given two, and Davtd Coppcrfield four or 
five Each pupil must secure a certain number of credits for 'wide 
reading This system, it is thought by many, gives a fairer re- 
ward for reading done' than is possible when any book, within 
limits, 13 counted as one book read And many pupils are perma- 
nently immature We all know people who “dislike any book 
about the sea,'* or “like to read about America but can’t stand 
foreign settings” What do they really tell of themselves? That 
they have nev er learned to read imaginatively As hir Canby has 
phrased it “Take the story out of their street and they will not 
follow it. Their minds will not travel, and therefore they do not 
properly read ” ® 

Just how you can break down these barriers remains a ques- 
tion, but much can be done by seeing that these inhibited pupils 
do read, and read the type of novel they enjoy Then perhaps 
they can be led to like not a foreign setting, but at first a Cana- 
dian forest or a bit of New Mexico Naturally you cannot begin a 
campaign against your pupils' prejudices, but you can bring into 
class material that is vivid, dramatic, appealing, and attempt to 
charm them into desiring more adventurous imaginative experi- 
ences You can — if you can — read a piece of fiction aloud so well 
that all enjoy u To awaken interest, you can dip into various 
types of books and into books of various setbngs Then you can 


I 

% 


Composition lo Relation to Pupils’ Rtadine” 
Ciobir, llrniy Seidel On Reading Fiercely," from Dtfinutoni, Second 5er5x 
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‘'lend” the book to those who wish to go farther. Often the most 
effective spur is provided by the comments of other students ; 
hence the wisdom of book-chat days. If the boolcs read by the 
various pupils in the class or by the various groups of pupils 
center about some common problem (a man’s sense of patriotism, 
a woman’s relation to herself and to her family, the influence that 
one individual can have upon a community, the right of a coun- 
try to dominate men’s lives, the effect of war upon a community) 
or if it is closely fused with the social problems arising in history 
or social studies — these book-chat days are given a significance 
far greater than if they were mere scattered conversations on 
books of widely differing content. Analysis, deduction, judgment, 
are called into play. Books are considered as finished imits, and 
plots become exciting vehicles for conveying a life situation. In 
such discussion suddenly a sixteenth-century setting, a Utopian 
dream concerning the year 4000 a.d., a modem realistic story, 
may take on new meaning for a class, who see that novels, no 
matter what the age, actually do portray the same hmnan prob- 
lems and human reactions to those problems. 

E. Develop AdiiU-minded Readers 

Does all this sound too adult for high-school pupils? Try it. 
I know college classes where such discussion would be “too 
adult,” and I have known at least one literary club where such 
discussion would be impossible. WTiy? I should like to think that 
it was because many adults were imintelligently taught in their 
grade and secondary schools ; because they had “studied” a text 
in detail but had never “read” a book as an adult should read 
it, fully conscious of the fundamental idea illustrated. Little by 
little while your classes read as widely as time, inclination, and 
3’-our library will permit, you can build up with your pupils some 
concepts as to (i) types of novels, (2) theme as distinct from 
plot, (3) static characters as distinct from those who change and 
develop, (4) the interaction of plot, character, and setting, (s) 
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anfl the \arjing emphasjs placed upon these three elements Ttour 
seniors should also hnow some of the developments in the 
present-day not el 

IV "tPHAT IS lOLTR RESPONSlBIUmr IN GUIDING FUPILS 
READING^ 

It ts evidently true that while some teachers of fiction try to 
invent material to “teach” in connecoon with fiction study, the 
great majfonty of these industrious instructors do not teach their 
pupils ko'‘J to read a novel intelligently WTiy ? Sometimes, doubt- 
less, because they have pupils who cannot thinh logically But 
largely, I am afraid, because they themselves have neither dis- 
covered their pupds’ level of reading nor analyzed fiction to find 
what information about novels renders fiction reading an intelli- 
gent, pleasurable, broadening experience In other words, just as 
a fountain, even a mere bird bath, has behind it the whole city 
water system, so a teacher must have b^md her a wealth of 
accumulated Lnow ledge — much more than she intends to pour 
forth for her pupils To be a stimulating teacher she must be well 
read and widely read And though her reading must not he con- 
fined entirely to past writings, she must know the past if she 
hopes to have a sound basis for judging present-day work Some 
of lout uppecclasa bois, thwnselves workers, may find interest m 
the social aspect of life in present day America as presented m 
Albert Halper’s The Foundry, Robert Cantwell’s Tko Land of 
Plenty, or the pictures of social unrest so excellently drawn, by 
Bos Bassos Or they may, if brought up on farms or ranches, find 
interest in that calm-flowing picture of hfe shown in Elizabeth 
hladox Roberts’s The T$me of Matt, or m Willa Gather’s Afy 
Antonia Some teachers might point out that these books ate not 
in their course of study or on their “outside” reading list True 
But any book that has soaal significance and is withm the hi^- 
Ethool student’s intellectual and emotional grasp may serve to 
open up the world about him 
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One question will always arise: What is and what is not suit- 
able for high-school reading? You may question, for example, 
having your pupils read present-day naturalistic fiction. You may 
question William Faulkner, Vardis Fisher, or Erskine Caldwell 
as suitable material for youth. I should most certainly. To these 
particular moderns I should be reluctant to lead my students, but 
of this I am convinced : If of their own accord they read these 
books, it is far wiser for them to discuss what they have read 
with you than for them to pass the books secretly from hand to 
hand, brooding over them without intelligent adult guidance. 
Here they find mental horror, sex, and brutality blended with 
skill and sometimes with artistry. Obviously these are not the 
writers best suited to high-school youth, but I am confident that 
if you teach your pupils to regard literature as a record of man's 
hopes, fears, ideals, phobias, rebellions against life, and escapes 
from living, even the naturalistic fiction of today can be fairly 
judged by them. What you want to give your pupils is a sane and 
honest view oj life — pleasant and unpleasa^it — through the lit- 
erature of the ages. But it is wise, nonetheless, to guide pupils 
away from the psychopathic and steer them in the direction of 
what we term normal relations and normal reactions toward love, 
birth, death, and the various episodes that lie between. 

How much or how little you can. do in individual conferences 
will ’depend upon your tact and judgment, upon your ability to 
set each member of a class to carrying on his own work, and 
upon the amount of your own teaching. But of this be sure: You 
can accomplish more in arousing interest in reading by giving a 
word of encouragement to one, lending a book that you like to 
another, comparing notes on some episode with a third, than you 
can ever accomplish by regimented work with a class group. To 
what end, then, does this discussion of books and pupils lead? 
Obviously there are three things which you, a prospective teacher 
of literature, must attempt: 
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I To increase your knowledge of books, TKOgnising m eash the 
\tnaginati\e experience that it affords 

3 To increase sour sensitiiaty to the mooda and reactions ot 
others so that intmUtely jou realize the perplexities and needs ot 
jQurpupls 

3 To increase through pracUce jour skill not only m stimulat 
mg a pupil s desire to read a pailicular book but aho m awakening 
in lum an intellectual curiosity which he must satisfy 


It IS a big order But until jou have read widely bow can jou 
know what types of reading will fit the \arious types of pupib? 
How can you bolster up the courage of one pupil whose father 
IS out of wort, whose mother is ill and who discouraged and. 
perhaps undemounshed, needs to belie\e that life can be worth 
living just to find the courage to go on trying to get an educa- 
tion ? And how can j ou suggest a book that will distract the Ugly 
adolescent little gwl m need of an ideal to digmiy living for hex, 
or the little boy who knows that m him lies hidden another Lmd 
bergh but who quietly refuses to exert himself in school? They' 
are all different Fiction, at high school level, you will find, will 
serve to encourage, to ennoble, to energize, ev en more than it will 
serve to build literary appreaaUoa or offer itmtenal for artistic 
creative work and if it does accomplish these former ends, you 
will fmd that you are teaching not English or American literature 
but boys and girls who are entering upon the task of living 
Already they are distracted by far too many interests. They* are 
all avid — blase as they appear — to know more about life and 
about themselves in relation to other people Recognize their dif- 
leicnces and their common interests Then make wide reading an 
explorauoa into the very problems that await them bow people 
in the past and in the present have met or are meeting hardship, 
ease, peace, war, love, marriage, parenthood, civil and political 
problems, social maladjustment, justice and injustice Show them 
through literature how men and women have been in the past and 
are today — in spite of suffering and injustices — building lives 
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profitable to themselves and to their community because they 
have the fortitude and the persistence to labor for a social state in 
which freedom and justice for all, not for a favored few, shall exist. 
It is only by a long view of the world’s history that one can gain 
some perspective upon the changing social and economic condi- 
tions of the present day. Strive for such a philosophical perspec- 
tive in order that you may lead your pupils intelligently. Fiction 
is not a thing apart, a plaything for “leisure reading” — delightful 
and desirable as that view of it may he. It is an artistic pres- 
entation of life, from which adolescent youth may learn much 
concerning the emotions, ideals, successes, and defeats of persons 
like themselves, confronted by the same problems which confront 
them and meeting those problems in craven or in courageous 
fashion, 

V. THE SHORT STORY 

Xovels are not the only fictional form known to your pupils. 
Most of them will be familiar either with such tales as “Rip Van 
Winkle” or with the short story itself in some form. What they 
have read and how they read is your first interest. Of one thing 
you can be certain : The short story, upon some level, is the only 
fiction many of your pupils read and will continue to read long 
after they have forgotten English loA or 12B. Hence the short 
story provides an excellent bridge to other literature. It is briefer 
than the novel; it is simpler than the drama; it is more easily 
grasped than poetry. IMoreover, it is a form with which almost 
every seventh-grade pupil has had some experience. 

In college you have, doubtless, learned much as to point of 
view, time scheme, character contrast, setting, shift in moods, 
uses of dialogue, repetition, thesis implications. But a story is 
primarily a story, a narrative told to entertain. Until your pupils 
can read a story intelligently, can grasp its purpose and some 
of the shades of meaning and implications, they have little busi- 
ness with the technique of ^telling. Concern yourself first with 
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jour pupils’ grasp and enjoyment of the plot, of the characters, 
of the hits of descnptjon which provide background or delay 
actioru Gi\e m class just enough discussion of technique to en- 
hance that cotnprehcn'uon and enjoyment Do not '^poil for your 
immature pupils all stones above ‘pulp ’ le\el by attempting a 
college course in story technique 

VI WHAT SHOULD HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS LEARN ABOUT 
THE SHORT STORY^ 

First 5 ou must decide what collections of short stones are 
suitable for high school To aid in that deosion, 1 suggest that 
jou secure Boaks Jar High Schools, prejiared by the Oregon State 
Library, March, i^yS, and the supplements for 1939 and 1941 ^ 
Here is a well selected and annotated list of novels, but of par- 
ticular value to you are the carefully selected short-story anlholo- 
gies, each with a detailed table of contents Other lists exist, but 
few are so helpful and up-to-date as this one, plus its supple- 
ments After consulting such a bibliography, you cannot plead 
Ignorance of what pupils might, can, or do read, you might 
rightly ask, however Just what doe<i a teacher do with a story 
after asking the pupils to read it thoughtfully? ^luch that has 
already been said about novel reading is of course equally ap- 
plicable to this briefer form of fiction But a chort story is not 
an exceedmgly s^ort novel Just as the writer of poetry has a 
purpose different Irom the writer of prose, so the ^ort story 
writer has a different problem from that confronting the novelist, 
and has somewhat different designs upon his reader 

As pupils outgrow the tales of childhood and advance to plot 
stones, I like to provoke discussion which reveals the short story 
as a Wedge or section cut out of the characters’ lives and pre- 
sented to the reader as a unit The wedge, of course, implies that 
bte for these characters has gone on before the story opened 
Probably it infers that life goes on for them after the reader has 
» OriBOtt State LTbrao , S»lem, Oiegon 
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closed the book. Pupils then attempt to see how much about this 
former life is told or implied. (Such inferences on their part are 
later used in recognizing the conventions of the drama.) Natu- 
rally the questions arise: “Why did the writer select this par- 
ticular wedge?” “What does it contain that makes it, above all 
the years or days in the characters’ lives, important?” (You 
might, of course, pour out upon your freshmen’s heads Poe’s defi- 
nition of the short story; but how unwise you would be! Let 
your pupils discover for themselves.) 

Freshmen reading Homer’s admirable short story of Odysseus 
and the Cyclops have puzzled excitedly over the question “^Vhat 
is the very first detail that you, as editor, could not cut without 
spoiling the plot?” Finally a pupil may remember that con- 
venient bag of wine — ten times stronger than other wine — ^which 
makes possible the escape of Odysseus. From that or some similar 
incident grows discussion of the writer’s selection of events, and 
his preparation for later events. Pupils are quick to show that 
this preparatory material must be casually introduced, so that 
the reader remains imaware of its significance until he looks 
back over the story We also discuss what a good time Homer 
(in the ninth grade we think of him as one man) must have had 
writing that story, how he worked for suspense ; how he enjoyed 
the Cyclops’ putting his hand right on the ram under which 
Odysseus was hidden ; and how, what with all the noise of sheep 
and their baaing, of course the Cyclops couldn’t hear Odysseus’ 
heels dragging on the ground. We consider how casually Homer 
mentioned the sticks for the fire, those sticks which came in 
handy later, and how he disposed of all the neighbors so that 
none would come near the cave when they heard cries issuing 
from it. We consider Odysseus, too, his coolheadedness, his com- 

1 In my classes I speak of “signposts” (a term borrowed from E. R. Mir- 
rielees, Stanford University) and draw little posts on the board, indicating that 
one side is blank; on the other the number of miles is given to the city of X. 
We, the readers, see the blank side, but when we arrive at our destination (the 
end of the stood, looking back, we see the information conveyed by each post. 
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mon -ense, hi^ cmunug We agree that “it ivas just like him” to 
stop long coough m lus escape by boat to hurl taunts at the 
pj'clops. e hai. e earher <^tpn of Homer s e% ident enjoj-meiit 
ot suspense, hut we mention it again as it la shown by the C>- 
clops’ parucg rock, flung at the fleeing Odj-Sseua, that nock 
which washed tie lit tie boat back and hark toward the Cj-clops' 
island. 

■fiTiy, >ou might ask, at this point import Homer and the 
0 <f;>iiey into the disrussion of the short storj ? It ts a ^eat ad- 
venture Etorj, a stor> pupils enjoj, and when a class is hving 
iTimn^h an adventure, it enjojs a ^jaapathetic discussion of these 
penU You recall that ‘ As the twig is bent, the tree incline" 
From some such informal discussion the pupils learn how to 
visualize the scenes, but also how to look with cnticai eyes at 
the tray stone=. are told Who knows? haler they may develop 
taste and critical judgment. 

High school jTiuth likes humor and adventure. Begin with a 
class r e a d ing of some humorous stones which will put j our fresh- 
men in a pleasantly anticipatory mood Be sure that, as with 
other units, you take tune to laimcb the sto»y f^ema^iy A 
happj dasa period when, the pupils chuckle vnih genuine amuse- 
ment wrfA not of jou, the teacher, forma an unforgettable bond 
tniiing joj, tie class, hterajune. Xattirolly, every class vnnes, 
but m "^pite of that fact I shall suggest three levels of short story 
consideration the first for the ninth grade the second for the 
tenth grade, and the third for the eleventh and twelfth But 
please remember that the freshman work ma> be appropriate for 
some of 1 our seniors, or the senior work be aj^ropnaie for 5 our 
sephomotts. 


SHOBT STOfimS FOB TBU jaNTH GBAOE 

Story, "JIiss Teutta’s Profession'’ by iuptou A, 'nilkiDSon 

England <pmster, vriwse mea- 
oent brother is the ill paid editor of Hot Clues, a cheap confession 
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magazine, has, through her desire to aid that brother, trained her- 
self to -write crime confessions, becomes proficient, becomes well-to- 
do, and is secretly fascinated by the thieves’ slang and argot, which 
she studies diligently. Alone, she confronts a thief in her dining 
room; from her ladylike lips falls a string of epithets that routs the 
thief. A little tired, she returns to her needlepoint for the church 
social. 

Reason for Selection. The story is humorous; the character is 
convincingly dra-wn; each event is carefully prepared for. The argot 
itself, the incongruity of those words from those bps, would delight 
the class. It is a steppingstone, and an amusing one, from pure ad- 
venture to adventure plus character. It would lead well (as suggested 
in Tiventy-t-wo Short Stories of America) to a consideration of O. 
Henr3^s “After Twenty Years’’ (a much poorer story). At this level 
I should also introduce the heroic story “Turkey Red” by Frances 
Gilchrist Wood, a frontier tale blending near-tragedy, idealism, and a 
happy ending. The story of the dull Pennsylvania Dutch girl by Elsie 
Singmaster, “Mr. Brownlee’s Roses” — a girl who is competent in 
trying circumstances — again blends humor with pathos.^ 

SHORT STORIES EOR THE TENTH GRADE 

Stories. “The Monkey’s Paw” by W. W. Jacobs 
“Miss Hinch” by Henry Sydnor Harrison 
“The Hands of the Enemy” by Charles Caldwell Dobie 

“The Monkey’s Paw” you’ll find in many anthologies. “Miss 
Hinch” and “The Hands of the Enemy” are in the Gerould and 
Bayly anthology Contemporary Types of the Short Story, Harper. 

Contents. All are adventure stories. “Miss Hinch” gives the pro- 
longed chase of detective and criminal, the reader being uncertain 
which is which; “The Monkey’s Paw” is a gruesome tale of a magic 
paw by means of which the possessor may have three wishes granted, 
but always -with tragic consequences. “The Hands of the Enemy” 
gives the adventurous night of a professor interested in psychology 

1 “Turkey Red” in. H. C. Schweikert’s Short Stories. “Miss Letitia’s Profes- 
sion,” “.After Twenty Years,” and “Mr. Brownlee’s Roses” in E. R. Mirrielees’ 
Tcuenty-t-LOO Short Stories of America. Do you know the one-act play by Ray- 
mond Bosworth entitled “Once a Pupil,” French Publishing Company? It would 
combine well with “Miss Letitia’s Profession,” for the events come thick and 
fast, but the central character, a stern-lipped eighth-grade teacher, is amply 
able to cope with the would-be criminals, her former pupils. 
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atid sociologr The s!.ill/wl cbatAcUT drajwn^ And repehtion ot sitlii 

Uon tnakes »t memorable c . 

ReasoK for SeleetJon Througli tbeir senes ol events all Ibiee 
are interesting to the reader although the last tv,Q call for carclu* 
reading and each calls for some understand ng oi character 
point of view from which the story is told becomes impoflAnl Abe 
first IS toltl by tie Godhhe author the second llias Hmtb la told 
objectively the last is told by the professor but the reader is hep£ 
aware of the diBerences posable were the story toM from another 
pomt of View With these tales of adventure plus character 1 should 

combine such stones as Fanny Hurst s Ice W ater PI— and 

O Henry s The Third Ingredient Here character and home emi 
ronment are important ' 

bhokt stories fQh the eleventh and twelfth grades 

Stones A Source of Irritation fay Stacy Aumonier 
I m a Fool by Sherwood Anderson 
Haircut fay Rmg Lardner 
Night Club by Katharine Brush 
Tie IviUers by Ernest Hctningway 
Contents All reveal character three reveal Social conditions 
A Source of IrntaPon is amus ng in jCs presentation of a stol d 
ummaginative farm worker suddenly caught in romantic adventure 
J m a Fool is a boy s analysis of his o nj desire tO show off and 
the resultant unhappmess The reahty of the mood and the speech 
makes this an unforgettable stoiy Hancut and Night Club both 
give the dull ummaginative and hence insensitive persons view of 
uncomprehended tragedy The Killers told almost completely 
throu^ conversat on is a gangster story with an unforgettable 
ending 

Reason for Selection These five stones are thought provoking 
The Erst A Source of Imtat on is humorous It lays a good foun 
dation for the third where it becomes obvious that stupidity and 
cnidty are often akin J m a Fool puts before the pup Is clearly 
both lie hopelessness of the drifter and the folly of pretease fit 
often provokes a frank and helpful discussion of the difficulties of 
youth ) The KiUers ” often ununderstandable at first to bigh-school 
age calls for readmg beti^^een tlie lines and recognition of the use 

^ BoUi stocks are hi IL C SUiwtiLext s Short Stones 
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of conversation to cover the nervousness of the two gangsters. All 
but the first story call for much interpretation, much reading be- 
tween the lines. “Haircut” is an indictment of the small town; 
“Night Club,” of the unsatisfying, unthinking life of the city. 

You will note that I have selected modern short stories for this 
discussion. Do you recall the pupil’s comment on “horse-and- 
buggy days” in literature? First interest your pupils; interest 
them in plot, character-drawing, theses, pictures of society and 
of man’s relation to himself, to his fellow men and to his coun- 
try, and to his Maker. The short story, though short, is not 
trivial; it is not, if you choose above the cheap level, a mere 
ice-cream soda with which to pass the time. Interest your pupils 
with both new and old material ; then give them as much thought- 
ful reading of excellent stories, both old and new, as time and 
their ability permit. If you choose stories wisely, you are provid- 
ing a laboratory course in analysis of character, environment, 
problems in living handled by an artist. The great advantage 
here, as in drama and novel study, is that pupils can receive a 
preview of life, but an orderly preview in which cause and effect 
are logically related. 

By the time your pupils graduate, most of them should know 
that cheap fiction is cheap largely because the author has not 
concerned himself with a nice adjustment between motive, action, 
result. He fails to build convincingly ; hence we are not persuaded 
that the motives ascribed are sufficient to produce the resulting 
action. Then, too, he disregards those inevitable consequences 
which would of necessity follow the act. In class I have often 
used an old play. The Man Who Came Back, to illustrate this 
point. In one scene the man is the lowest of the low in a Shanghai 
opium den; the next, clad in white, and married to a sweet young 
thing, he is the happy and apparently healthy proprietor of a 
sugar plantation. Such a play or story, purporting to be realistic, 
in which the inevitable results are sheared off as they are in num- 
berless pulp magazines, from my point of view is immoral, and 
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ceitaiiJy poor training for the >oung It is hardly necessary to 
add that il is poor art 

For iour convenience I am appending at the end of this 
chapter material to be found in anthologies of modern stones, 
some of them planned not for children but for adults. Use these 
laiter boohs with >our advanced students those students -who 
need more grown up fare than, do the rest ol the class 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES^ 

Before jou attempt these exercises read a number ot the refer 
ences listed at the end of this chapter It might be wise to hie papers 
tn order to have them for future use in your own classrooms Per 
haps an exchange with other class members m ght prove profitable 
t Select some rather simple well Icnown booh suitable for high 
school use then after you have read bliss Parks s axtide Literary- 
Escalators Literature for Everybody construct a literary escalator 
of jour own leading to this book A suitable novel for jour goal 
might be such a book as The Black 4rroa> The Three MttskeleerS, 
The Red Badge <?/ Courage Ktdnappcd or a more mature book such 
as 77re Eire of Sd<u Lapham Song of the Lark, Varnty Toit 
Typhoon The Scarlet Letter Barren Ground 

3 Tate thi> problem You have a retarded group of tenth grade 
pupQs Decide how you WiU teach some tnodern novel Prepare lor 
the class an outline for the wort plus bsts of books to be used as 
an extended free-reading Lst. 

3 Select five stones for each selection given below Take stones 
not discussed m your text prepare to teach them as (a) a. unit m 
home rclaUoTvs (b) a unit in courage (c) a unit in character study 
4 - Deade with five modern novels — consider The Tearlmg lor 
one — what tjpe of urat would be most interesting m building these 
five into a retiuired bst surrounded of course by many for free 
reading * 

5- helect one volume from the following list of anthologies Go 
ov^ It carefully as if you were selecUng a possible text for high 
Consult lie entem for judging textbooks given m Appen 
dix L Decide what reasons dictated both the material selected and 

*F(jr furlbcrr itAdiag let* s« Appendix G 
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the order of its arrangement. See what guidance is given (a) the 
pupil and (b) the teacher. Note if there are additional books sug- 
gested for the better pupils. If possible it would be wise to devote 
some class time to these anthologies and to a discussion of how they 
should be taught. (See AppendLx b., “Criteria for Textbook Selec- 
tion.”) 

A. Jimior-High-School Anthologies 

1. Literature and Living by Rollo L. Lyman and Howard C. Hill, 
Scribner, 1934 

Read the introduction to the volume; then study the material 
given. You can learn much from this series both as to how tmits of 
reading may be organized and also as to what is appropriate for 
junior-high-school reading outside the text. For those of you who feel 
doubtful as to what Junior-high-school pupils can and should read, 
consider these lists; then consult if possible the children’s depart- 
ment of a public library. 

2. Hidden Treasures in Literature by Luella B. Cook, W. A. 
McCall, and George W. Norvell, Harcourt, Brace, 1935 

Compare the method suggested and the reading lists given in these 
books with the books for the same year in the “Literature and 
Living” series. What likenesses, what differences, do you find? Are 
the reading lists of similar difficulty? Does one expect greater ma- 
turity from the pupil than the other? Are the lists for outside read- 
ing more or less difficult than the material in the text? Can you give 
a logical reason for the differences? 

3. The seventh- and eighth-grade books, Challenge to Grow, Chal- 
lenge to Explore, and Challenge to Understand, in the “Adventures 
in Literature” by Luella B. Cook, Walter Loban, George W. Norvell, 
and Wilh'am A. McCall, Harcourt, Brace, 1941-42. 

B. Senior-High-School Anthologies 

(For the tenth or eleventh year) 

I. Adventures in Appreciation, rev. and enlarged, by H. C. 
Schweikert, Luella B. Cook, and H. Augustus IMiller; or Adventures . 
in American Literature by H. C. Schweikert and others, both Har- 
court, Brace, 1941 

Go over two or three units of work given here. What attitude is 
taken toward the pupil? What guidance in reading is given? What 
provision is made for the pupils who enjoy reading? In Adventures 
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tn ippTenaUon attempt to summarize the mformation concernmg 
lie different fonns of literaliire that a normally intelliseat pupil 
should Vno'*' when he completed (he booh How would the last ten 
pa^es aid htetate discussion? 

3 Luerature ard Life Book Three by Dudley Elites Sobert C 
Pooley and Edwm Greenlaw See also the LUeratare and Ltje Stu 
de»i j Guide Book Three rev and enlarged — both Scott Foresman, 
rSjS 

Compare the plan of work the material gi\en and the altitude 
both toward the pupil and toward hteiatuie repealed here mth the 
j^axi rciatenal and attitude shown m Adirtitures in doierfctm 

fTgtUfe 

3 StTOOf Engjttft AcintUes Book Three and English 1 our Ofie 
dicTit Senant by W Vtilbur Hatfield and others Vmerican BooV 
Companj r^dp 

Note here the admirable \atahty and consistency la tl«; planmus 
of each umh 
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Short S ocy 

t Frc?d L. D€x<l<^pm^ni of ike American ^kort Story An 

ViStonccX Harper 1923 

^ Fredenci^ Jolm T ^ ^ondbook of Short Story H f^ttng KJiopf 
'9 S 

3 Mirnelees Hdith R_ The Story Hnter XJttfip:, Bro’Hn^ J 9 J 9 

4 Bement, DoU|^ H e<ii«n^ the Skort Slory Hidiatd R. Smith, 1935 


B Referertees Concerned unth Yeoch ng Rtettott 

t Cra^ \ irgima J The Teach ng of High School Enghsh Longmans, 
Orten, 1950 

American 
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5. Thomas, Charles Swain; The Teaching of English in the Secondary 
School, rev. ed., Houghton Mifflin, 1927 

From the English Journal (High School Editiofi) 

1. Parks, Carrie Belle; “Literary Escalators: Literature for Every- 
body,” Vol. 19 C1930), pp. 5=6-43 

Read. A stimulating article. 

2. Brown, Carroll E. : “Why Do Boys Like to Read Frank Merriwell?” 
Vol. 19 (1930), pp. 4S3-S4 

In defense of adventure stories which make boys want to read. 

3. Bynum, Ruth E.: “The Short Story in Junior High School,” Vol. ig 
(1930), pp. 31-56 

List of favorite recent stories, and suggestions for study. 

4. KeUey, Ruth; “Extensive Reading of the Short Story,” Vol. 21 
(1932), pp. 631-34 

Eight stories read for “core,” then e.xtensive reading outside. Ten most 
popular stories listed. 

5. La Brant, Lou L.; “Masquerading,” Vol. 20 (1931), pp. 244-46 
Expression of author’s “wrath” against handwork in lieu of intelligent 

reading. 

6. Shinkle, Marie V.; “The Bulletin-Board as a Teaching Device,” Vol. 

21 (1932), pp- 752-53 

a. A Tale of Two Cities 

b. The Odyssey — map of iMediterranean on wrapping paper. Wander- 
ings traced by ribbon. 

c. A Midsummer Night’s Dream 

7. Delaney, Margaret: “The Sound and Fury of Book Reviewing in 
High School.” Vol. 22 (1933), PP- 570-74 

8. MiUer, Georgia E. : “Adapting Reading Materials to Varying Ability 
Levels,” Vol. 27 (193S), pp. 731-S9 

9. Gillum, Margaret: “Interpreting Family Relations through Litera- 
ture.” Vol. 26 (1937). PP- 539-47 

10. McLaughlin, Ora C.: “Reading Lesson,” Vol. 29 (1940), pp. S10-18 
The evidence drawn from the College Board examinations is worth your 

consideration. 

IT. Chambers, Helen L.: “The ‘Extensive’ Method in Jum'or High 
School Literature,” Vol. 29 (1940), pp. 32-36 
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13 Raubichet-k CbnAcs. W “The Rcadmg of Eupenoc H»«h Sthod 

FupJs,"'ol 9 <i94o> PP 54250 
h,otje the adult fare offered 

13 Drahe ROTteaaC Readjig Fashionable \oi 29 <^94o), 

•pp JO tt 

H SoMih, Dora \ Amcncafi "V outh and English \ol 26 (1937) 

pp 99-113 

15 Eappaport Mitchell E The Dull Student as a Realist," \ol, 6 
(i< 51T) PP 24 * 7 

This u an important article Read it 

r6 Crawford Abvgad E A Radio Drama FesditaJ " tab 33 
pp 403 -<i 4 

17 Daiches Da\ad A \ew Trend m Amencaa Fiction ” t oL 29 
(1940) pp. 435 4j 

i3 Hoot Lucjle "Our Amenean Seme” Aol 2S (f 939 t PP 12 i3 
If jou feel that AIiss HooW s plan >s impiossible read iliss Ronds 
article Hoir I FoUorred the J-eader” JEfiglfjJk Juitma} \oL 9 Ow®? 
pp 14 20 

rg Hall M Isabelle “Contempofai> Literature frota the PvpSU Pnonl 
of \jew \ol jo (*941) pp 3 0-7, 

ao Erower Alice V Tbr Classroom a ttorlKsbop for Less-Cifted 
Pupils ”\ol. 27 (.1938) pp 81231 

3X Olenn, Clara “A Study of Trash Magattnes,” \ol. 3a fi943^ pp 
27 30 

C 'Vo- els to Encourage Thought jtd /Zecdtng* 


Qnr Am«rlc-u, Sct«i« 


Kmsc oS Industry ^inS Styctal ConsCKHi^Hrsj 
Howells The Eice ol Silas Laphfim %orm The Octopus 
Addams Titmiy 1 ears or Hull Douse Tariangton AUce -Idomi and TJte 
Gilffllan / H enr lo Firr College TurmoU 

Cbsgow I ein 0/ Iron \\ barton The Bouse of Atsrth 


sSdBCtrt irom "Luejte Hocks adsurable h^t portra^niE 
ScQ* FftfUili Jojinwl \ ot, sS (1939) Pp 17 18 Pnated 


"Our Mnencaii 
by pemussicn ol 
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Civil War and the South 


Crane: The Red Badge of Courage 
Benet: John Broixm’s Body 
Boyd: Marching On 
Churchill: The Crisis 


Dowdey: Bugles Blow No More 
Glasgow: The Battle-Ground 
Mitchell: Gone with the Wind 
Young; So Red the Rose 


Middle Westertv 

Lewis : Arrowsmith 
Anderson; Winesburg, Ohio 
Gather; Song of the Lark 
De Kruif; Microbe Hunters 
Howard; Yellow Jack 


— Twentieth Century 
Lewis; Babbitt 

Masters: Spoon River Anthology 
O’Neill: AhJ Wilderness 
Ostenso: Wild Geese 
Suckow: The Folks 


New England and Down East 

Wharton: Ethan Frame Wilder: Our Town 

Chase: Mary Peters Wilkins, Alary E. : Best stories 

Jewett, Sarah Orne; Any stories 

Pioneers and Early Settlers 

Rolvaag; Giants in the Earth Gather: Death Comes for the Arch- 

Aldrich: Lantern in Her Hand bishop. My Antonia, and O Pio- 

Sandoz: Old Jules < neersl 

Rural United States 

Carroll: As the Earth Turns Garland; A Son of the Middle 

Anderson: A Story TellePs Story Border 

and Tar Roberts; The Time of Matt 

D. Short Story Collections for Senior High School 

1. Ashmun, M. E., ed.: Modern Short Stories, AlacmUlan 

2. Becker, Airs. AI. L., ed.: Golden Tales of Our America; Stories of 
Our Background and Traditions, Dodd, Alead 

3. Golden Tales of the Far West, Dodd, Alead 

4. Under Twenty, Harcourt, Brace 

5. Clarke, F. E., ed.: Gallant Horses: Great Horse Stories of Our Day, 
Alacmillan 

6. Eaton, H. T., ed.: Short Stories for Study and Enjoyment, Double- 
day, Doran 
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7 Fagm N B , ed imenca through the Short Story, Little, Brotin 
a Ferns H- cd ^die»/ure H o»If, Harcourt Brace 
j iota Comes Ridtng Stortes of Romance anJ Adven- 

ture for Ctrh Haxcourt Brace 

to Heidtict B A and Thompson B J eds. ,Jnian<ranj- AU Stones 
of Amencan Life Today Harcourt Brace 

ij Mimelees E R., ed Ttccniy-taio Short Stones of Amenco Heath 
la Pendleton Margaret and Wilkins D S eds Recent Short Stortts, 
Appleton Century 

15 Schweikert, H C ed Short Stones, enlarged cd Harcourt Dravc 

14 Seely H F and RoUng Margaret eds Recent Storses for Enjoy 
ment, Sil>er Burdelt 

15 W illiams B C ed The hlystery and the Detective A CoUectwn 
of Stones, Appleton-Ceatuiy 

16 Malhiew^s F IL, ed. Boy Scouts Year Book of II lAf -Inintn^ 
Slones, Appleton Century 

17 Stix,*! L., ed. The Sporting Gesture, Stones of SorM^i ho Played 
the Game, students* ed Appleton Century 

j8 Wood, W and Husband J H eds Short Stones as 1 ou Zsie 
Them, Harcourt Brace 

19 W jeth, N C , ed.. Great Stones of the Sea and Ships, AIcRay 
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Nonfiction and the School Library 

I. METHODS OF ENCOURAGING NONFICTION READING 

D O YOU remember your own reaction at twelve, or fourteen, 
or sixteen, to the term “nonfiction”? If you do, perhaps 
you will better understand those pupils for whom the term is 
synonymous with dullness. And often their estimate is for them 
correct. Fiction they know in either book or film form, and they 
enjoy identifying themselves with the heroes and heroines of 
many thrilling adventures. They like the sense of suspense, the 
rapidity of action, and the appeal to their imaginations and emo- 
tions. One day a teacher confronts them, unskillfully perhaps, 
with factual material, or — ^worse — with an abstract idea embel- 
lished by many puzzling illustrations and references. What is the 
result? A frsed dislike of all nonfiction, and a conviction that it 
must of necessity be dull. This idea has been fostered in certain 
schools by the often unwise insistence upon a three-to-one pro- 
portion, one nonfiction book to three fiction, in each student’s 
so-called voluntary reading. From this ruling, pupOs draw the 
deduction that to buy the pleasures of fiction, one must endure 
nonfiction. Naturally such a student attitude hampers intelligent 
reading. 

A. TVf/y Is Nonfiction Unpopular in High School? 

Students, however, as has already been suggested, are not 
entirely to blame for this widespread prejudice; teachers are in 
part responsible. If you could spend one day with a skilled 
librarian in a public library frequented by pupils of junior-high- 
school age, you would soon find the chief source of pupil preju- 
dice, Teachers as a class, particularly senior-high-school teachers, 

501 
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do Mt know the nonSction boots tiat appeal to bo>s and girU 
ol iT^d^e to Mteen Resatdlte. oC tins iguorance, ttey attempt 
to hurry their pupils into nonfiction, nonfiction of an adult tj^pe 
Before jou lead your pupils to reading of this kind, jou should, 
of course acquaint jour^f with books that they can enjoy Are 
lou faimliar with Pajaes Girl trt 11 fttfe -irmor (joan of Arc}, 
Lindberghs Be, Ritienhather s f»shlmg FfMug Circas, or 
Miss Ferns a many delightful books for girls^ Ha\e >ou read, 
at least in part, Cornelia Alei^s Imtnctblc Louisa (Louisa '\I 
Alcott), Xordboff and Hall s Falcons of France. Thomas s Bo^s 
Life of Colonel Larxrencc? These books and books Uke them are 
stcppingstones from junenBe fiction to adult article, biography, 
and essaj When pupils are led through them enjoying the fine 
courage and sense of accomplishment found in them, they are 
not only willing but eager to adrenture further By twelve or 
fourteen, many pupils particularly bo>s desire something “true^” 
For them an easy trarwtion from tales of childhocKi is the “true” 
adventure ^damss StancTsdl (Jackson), Roass Sasdh of Zero 
(some earl} expediPons to the pole), or Davidson’s tale of Aus- 
tralia called Red Hcifcr But even such alluring books as these 
need proper introduction \ mimeographed h't of titles in the 
hands of uomeaders is a poor guide to the nches of the school 
or town hbrary \t this point one intelligent hbranan is probably 
of more value than are a doren willing but uninformed teachers 
of English, for the hbranan, if she >s intelligent, has knowledge 
of books, sjxnpath}, and intuiPve appreciation of the pupils’ 
needs, Ehe knows at once a book for the pupil wanting some- 
thmg that reall> happened,” ‘ a book about airplanes,” “some- 
thing about Indians,” or something about boats and machines. ’ 
The same mtmPon guides her m finding a wholesome book for 
the overdeveloped girl who seeks romance in True Story or She 
Done Stm Tl rong And she vs wi'^e enough to know from her 
long handling of books and readers that the girl who finds genuine 
interest m Cad«.s Good iMks for Girls will seek the hbrary 
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again and later will find there books of less specialized interest. 

But not all the work, can be left to the librarian. Just as a car- 
penter owns his tools, so you, a teacher of English, must be well 
supplied with tools for your trade ; hence you should know many, 
and possess some, reading lists. You will find in Appendix G a 
list carefully selected from lists that have been compiled by 
librarians and teachers well versed in the reading interests of 
high-school pupils. 

B. How Can You Popularize Nonfiction? 

Different teachers, of course, attempt in different ways to lead 
their pupils to nonfiction reading. When school boards are suffi- 
ciently generous, some teachers maintain a magazine table in 
their classrooms. There junior-high-school pupils find such at- 
tractive reading as the American Girl, Pofiiilar Mecha}iics, the 
Youth’s Companion combined with the American Boy, and Na- 
ture Magazine ; or a senior-high-school group, magazines such as 
HarpePs, the Forum, Atlantic Monthly, the Nation, Asia, Travel, 
and the National Geographic. If, even by rotating these maga- 
zines, different classrooms cannot secure them, then a library 
magazine table is established. In either case the teacher makes 
it her business to see that the fare provided is appetizing. For 
her* younger pupils she reads bits from the magazines, finds a 
picture of a ski-jumper, a streamline train, or an account of an 
outboard-motor boat race. These very simple articles, because of 
their brevity, provide an excellent means of interesting pupils in 
nonfiction. A ColliePs article, for example, on the American 
boy who, alone and without money, sauntered into the English 
field and won the world’s championship in rifle-shooting may 
have three values. It may (i) furnish a connection with a modern 
magazine found in many homes; (2) lure the nonreader into the 
reading of simple prose; and (3) perhaps provide some pupils 
with an oral report in which a boy’s skill, energy, and persist- 
ence are stressed. Is this literature? No, certainly not, but you 
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are bmldins wisely nonetheless, so long as, dissaUsfied wilJx that 
IcNel, 500 are consciously building to a higher one, and at the 
same time are *ecvixuig interest and enjojuient at each step 

C 11 Aat I/ie Shall I ou Make of Magazines and ^ exvspapers? 

Perhaps neier before in the history of the American high 
school has it been easier to interest pupils m the modem news- 
p^ppr and magaaine article Today econotmc activities directly 
affect large numbers of high school pupiU Today saence offers 
spectacular that are absorbingly mteresting to the sci 

entific minded and industry opens new pos_ibilities for training 
On the part of high school pupils there is a senoit>, practical 
attitude of mind unknown before. These various conditions, plus 
the increased simplification of magazine material hare made 
nonfictioti la magazmes far mote popular among pupils than it 
was, say ten or fifteen years ago The magazines of today, be- 
ginning with the simple ones — the Amertcan Boy, the American 
Ctrl, Scientific dmcrfcun SchatasUc <aa adnurable magazine 
planned exclusnely for high school English classes) — and lead 
ing up to our best weekly and monthly magazines, offer a broad 
field that you must not fail to riUlize. For you busy as you will 
be, the Reader’s Digest may serve perhaps to save your time and 
put you quickly in touch with a wide range of topics The anno- 
tated list of articles gi-ven m each issue of the English Journal 
may also proie useful to jou since m the welter of 
that appears today pupils need suggestions as to ^lecific articles. 
Aou must guide them, of course, but also you must encourage 
each one to explore for himself and to read widely, more widely 
than y on y ourself ha\ e time to read. 

Same teachers quesuon the wisdom of introduang hi^ school 
pupils to this contemporary htcrature They feel that m the little 
tune allotted to hterature reading m high school, it 13 wrong 
to divert any of n m this modem frankly ephemeral material 
iluch IS to be said for their contention In drama, fiction, and 
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poetry, all based as they are upon human relationships and 
human emotions, pupils can usually gain more from certain great 
masters of the past than from modern writers. To live wisely in 
the present they need a knowledge of how past peoples have met 
situations fundamentally similar to their own, and where these 
people have succeeded and where failed. If through certain care- 
fully selected classics you as teacher have the wisdom to show 
your pupils how the same ethical or social problem that confronts 
men today appeared in Greece, in Rome, in eighteenth-century 
England, and in Puritan America, these older authors can provide 
a more vital educational experience than can lesser writers of 
the present. 

But the case with nonfiction is entirely different. The nonfiction 
which your pupils now read, and which they will read as adults, 
deals largely with economics, sociology, psychology, science, and 
exploration. In these fields they must primarily read the writers 
of their own century. And for the great majority this reading will 
consist of nonfiction magazine articles rather than of nonfiction 
books. Train them so that they know the better-type magazine 
and newspaper, and attempt to save them from accepting as true 
the sensational, the vicious, the antisocial, merely because it ap- 
pears in print. There is important work awaiting you here. You 
might be surprised to find the number of families represented in 
your school who believe the printed page implicitly because they 
have never been led to question it. You will have done much for 
your pupils, the future citizens of the United States, if you lib- 
erate them from the tyranny of print. 

What can you do -with tiie contemporary newspaper and maga- 
zine? Of the two, the problem of the newspaper will prove the 
simpler. In all probability newspaper reading will be closelj' 
associated with the work in social studies. Such a paper as the 
American Observer/ carefully prepared for students, can be u.-ed 

■^The Amcni\ 7 r. Obscricr with the September 9, 1931, a > cAr. 

50 ccii.t.5 a for cbl^* 
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for accurate idformaUoa concerning domesUc and foreign qvies- 
Uons, But the local dally paper, the papers read in jour \icimty, 
and, if possible, such papers as the New York Ttmes and the 
Ckrtstuiit Scteflce Monitor, should be consulted, discussed, and 
questioned- Breed incredulity, a wholesome quality Before they 
accept or reject an idea, accustom jour pupils to discoT,er who 
expresses it, and what grounds he has for his belief Are you 
fanuUar with. Ernest Ditnnet’s The Art of Thtttktng? His liis- 
cussjon of the American method of newspaper reading might 
serve as an eiicellent stimulant to jour own thinking on the 
sabject- 

2) Whet Problems Confront You When You "Teach’^ Maga- 
ztnes t 

WTiat can jou do with contemporary magazines? Perhaps a 
\isit to a newsstand will prove profitable Look over the display 
and note for how many the one claim to popularity is the exploi- 
tation of sex — sex vulgar, blatant, alluring or disgusting, accord- 
ing to the taste and sophistication of the reader- What use can 
JOU make of that material? At first with some emphasis jou 
would say “None ” But 1 am not so sure If your pupils do not 
read on this level, certainly jou would not drag them down to it 
But what if they do, or if some of them do? And no matter what 
their reading level, if they are normal boj’s and girls, they are 
interested, as they should be, in the relations of men and women 
There is much question as to whether discussion of sex should 
be ©veil place m high school Probably teachers ate agreed that 
science classes offer the most logical setting for scientific discus- 
sion, hut for a certain type m jour high school, Ixiys or girls who 
are fed on cheap films and cheap fiction and on those smoking- 
car tales, hoary with age even in Boccaccio’s day, merely scien- 
ufic explanation of physical facts is not suffiaent to lead them' 
to a wholesome, normal attitude toward the relaUon of men anH 
women and toward love, marriage, and the begetUng of children 
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Again it is your own attitude that will in some measure deter- 
mine their own. Probably it is less what you say than what you 
imply that is important. If you give no imdue importance to the 
subject and yet make occasion to treat it simply and honestly as 
one of the normal fimctions of the body accompan3dng the union 
of those w'ho find physical, intellectual, and spiritual satisfaction 
together, you can to a certain degree make the neurotic tales and 
articles of our cheapest magazines appear puerile and silly. But 
it would be wise for you to investigate your own mind. The 
nineteenth-century concept of romantic love, a concept carried 
over into some of our frankly romantic magazines of today, and 
long regarded as “wholesome for the young,” is probably un- 
wholesome for many because of its unrealitjn Either it entrance 
the romantic readers and makes them dissatisfied with tTip. worka- 
day aspects of marriage (note our divorce-court records), or it 
disgusts the cynical. Define your own attitude, for two sxe 

true: 1. Normal high-school pupils are deeply conoarcsd anH 
deeply curious about sex relations. 2. By silence on 3*010- xarx vou 
can allow them to continue curious, secretive, perhaps xrsrient- 
minded ; or by your attitude, implications, and an occasional re- 
mark you can help to diminish a neurotic attitude rn-n-ne^^ri 
with sex relations and perhaps place the whole subject on a 
wholesome basis. Look over a magazine stand; then vou will 
realize how essential it is to predetermine your attitude toward 
sex in classroom discussion before you introduce the contempo- 
rary magazine. 

Many teachers try at the beginning of the year by means of 
an informal questionnaire to discover what magazines are read 
by their pupils. Such a practice is wise, for then the teacher does 
not find herself in the absurd position of attempting- to attract 
pupils by the Saturday Evening Post or Collier’s or the Pictorial 
Revicio who at home are famiUar with Rarper’s Maf^azine the 
National Geographic, Asia, or the Atlantic Monthly. And i- 
is not absurd to use those fighter, nonliterary publicjtions 
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nonreaders or for pupils de.oled to the pulp m:igaSine$ Some 
teachers encourage undetected Lsts of aU oniside reading done 
daring a neek., aslang only that each pupil record all that he 
reads, together ssith a Tsocd or a phrase as to its worth as he secs 
It Somepmes those lists will prose to be blanks, sometimes, il 
they are honestly made, they may cause >ou consternation But 
such a list should be regarded as a confidence Whatever such 
lists contain, you must avoid complete condeainatiort of a magU' 
rine which a pupil enjoys Instead, substitute something better. 
For the girl who seeks romance w those cheap publications de- 
signed for the lowest mental denommator, you can surely find 
some love story, sentimental doubtless, yet interesting, whole- 
somely conceived, and told with sufficient simplicity 50 that a 
low intelligence can grasp it It is natural that your overdev eloped 
girl of twelve or fourteen, a girl who perhaps at night frequents 
public dance halls, should crave what for her spdJs romance, 
just as rt is natural for bays at her age ia y earn toward wild tales 
o£ slugging aud murder When >ou understand and admit these 
natural, human instincts, you are ready to meet your pupils intel- 
ligently, and to try, with humor and sympathy to win them from 
the neurotic of the antisoaal to something better both in atti- 
tude and in /prm 

£ Ty/tat Types oj Seeks Hlay Arouse Interest? 

If you glance at the list of high school boys’ preferences, for 
lists of their preferences have been made, you will note that 
humor, sport, and science are the most popular t)o yoit know 
much about the last two fields of interest? Certainly no English 
course, you will agree, at least no English course to which you 
were exposed, dealt at length with these topics Vpu were busy 
with ShakeEpeare, MiUon, Homer, Dickens But today your bust 
ness IS to do many things One is to teach Some of the great bt- 
erature of the world, bforature that has an intrinsic interest for 
the boys and girls at whatever level they have reached H/aay 
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older teachers bewail the fact that too little literature and too 
much general reading is now encouraged. What do you think? 
Is it not possible that through the interests which pupils already 
have you can lead them to more adult, more intellectual inter- 
ests ? Whatever you think, it would be wise to acquaint yourself 
with some of the material in science which boys and some girls 
have found interesting. 

Your business is to make readers, not to teach some specific 
book or books. But be comforted, for it is not a long journey 
from magazine accounts of people and things to book accounts, 
if those books are books prepared with boys and girls in mind. 
Hermann Hagedorn’s beautiful contribution to biography. The 
Book of Courage, such a Junior Guild book as Jeanette Eaton’s 
Young Lafayette, or bits of Halliburton’s wanderings or Beebe’s 
deep-sea adventures, if read aloud, discussed, lent to students, 
may do much to lure boys and girls into the habit of reading. 

But mere reading aloud by the teacher, even excellent reading, 
needs a running gloss of pertinent comment, discussion, class 
contribution, and mention of other books available in the school 
or town library. Often teachers arrange with the school, town, 
or county librarian to borrow twenty or thirty books at a time 
and, with the assistance of a pupil-librarian, lend them to mem- 
bers of the class, hfaturally certain difficulties arise. Occasionally 
books are lost ; occasionally pupils are loath to pay for books 
that they damage. But when boys and girls are just beginning to 
read nonfiction, no other way lures them so successfully into in- 
telligent wide reading. Much good reading aloud by the teacher 
from well-selected passages that '“show what the book’s about” 
is here wise, and much private comment and courteous, helpful 
encouragement for pupils for whom reading is difficult. It is 
essential, too, that the teacher should always be willing after 
fair trial to have pupils drop one book in favor of another which 
may prove more interesting. Eventually, of course, it is wise to 
have some plan, some continuity, back of each pupil’s reading. 
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Perhaps a girt mteresied m Miss Ferris’s Ctrls IJ fto Did or M^kcn 
I U as a Ctrl TJTiU be led to read Helen Keller s life, and from 
that Toll go on to a consideration ol numerous In es and a study 
of vihat qualities make outstanding lAomen Or a boy may center 
his reading m the old West, building from Lambs S(gw 0 / tftc 
Buialo Skull to Barrows Ubet and then to Parkman s The 
Oregon Trad — a book with real appeal if presented m a good 
edition \ third might turn to Lincoln or Lawrence or Joan of 
Arc or 'Martia Johnson lion hunter but go on to a consideration 
ol greatness and the factors iIm. 1 contribute lo it Of course the 
secret hes in the teacher s enthusiasm, in her tact and most of 
all, m her knowledge, for the first qualities desirable as they 
are, can further reading but little without the last 

Perhaps either biography (excellent modern biography) or 
trav el books most successfully bridge the gap between fiction and 
nonfictiom ks an example of such bndge, con'^ider this trasel 
unit It IS dcs'ised to lure freshman sophomore ntmtcaders tnto 
hung adsenturously through tra\el books 


THAV1X UMT ‘ THE KOTAt- ROAD TO ROSJANCE 
RICHARD HAlEtSUSrOV 

This book thy Robert HendersonJ would hare endless apipeal to 
the fre^shmen and si^hooiores because of the adienture and exate- 
ment, the unusual elements and the \anety which it contains Real 
interest can be de\ eloped The pupils are almost unoonscious that 
thej are ‘studjmg 

T Teacher’s preparation 

a. Pictures of the ilatterhom, the Alhambra the EiHel Tower, 
Home Carlo, the Pyramids, the Xaj ^lahal, and Fujiyama^ f V great 
deal of material could be found m the Au/mnuf Geographic ) 

h. Kipling s tales of India and the Near East, a nch source of 
supplementary matenaL 


■ One teacher bad a series cf f alders mlo ^ bieh she dropped pictures, ane e 
^tenal concertuns ntuers tthom she wouU touch 
collecuan both for buILttm board and far » 
IJIUCR reiiestuns o* her own memoiy ^ obsious 
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c. Washington Irving’s The Alhambra, and other stories of Spain. 
Spanish songs such as “Borrachita me voy,” and “Estrellita.” 

d. A bulletin board used as a map, on which Halliburton’s jour- 
ney w'ould be traced, with cartoons or pictures illustrating impor- 
tant happenings. 

e. Articles concerning the fate of Richard Halliburton — Time 
magazine, Vol. 33, June 13, 1939, pp. 59-60; Publisher’s Weekly, 
Vol. 136, August 12, 1939, pp. 455 — would open much speculation 
as to what really happened to him. 

£. Other books by Halliburton should be read and re\'iewed by 
members of the class: The Glorious Adventure, New Worlds to Con- 
quer, The Flying Carpet (airplane). 

g. Other books for outside reading: 


Bullen, The Cruise of the Cacha- 
lot after Sperm Whales 
Dana, Two Years Before the 
Mast 

Chase, Mary Peters 
Franck, Vagabond Journey 
around the World 
Stockton, Buccaneers and Pi- 
rates of Our Coast 
Synge, Book of Discovery 


Gatty and Post, Around the 
World in Eight Days 
Lindbergh, We 
Anne Lindbergh, Listen! the 
Wind 

North to the Orient 

B3n-d, Skyward 

Hedin, My Life as an Explorer 
Buck, The Good Earth (if the 
pupil is sufBciently mature) 


h. Great scenes of the book Royal Road to Ronmnce 

1. “Beginning the Road,” pp. 1-33 

2. “Southern Europe,” pp. 34-98 

3. “Eastward Bound,” pp. 99-225 

4. “The Near East,” pp. 226-326 

5. “The Far East,” pp. 327-91 

Miss Azile Wofford has compiled a bibliography entitled 
“A List of Biographies of Authors of Books Read by Yotmg 
People.” ^ Here the pupils again meet in adult literature those 
authors whom they enjoyed as children. But biography must 
not, of course, be limited by childhood reading. Byrd’s Skyward, 
Janet Scudder’s Modeling My Life, Sugimoto’s A Daughter of 

^English Journal, Vol. 30 (1941), pp. 377-S2. 
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the Sitmurai, Jane Addam^s Twenty Years at Hull House, M- I 
Puaias From ta th^ offer inMling 

pro-^pects */ lie mat^nal is moUvaltd and »! both lime to read 
and tune lo valk o£ Dfhat tas beta ^ead i» offered the class 


F Haw Can 3 ou Brtdge the Gap ^rom Junior to iduH Jsott- 
fiction? 

After pupils of junior high school age lia\e read simple maga* 
zine articles, easy travels and lives ot great men and vromen re- 
told for die joimg 'what cornea nest? Too often in the leap from 
junior to senior hi^Ji school it is the full grovm literary e&saj , 
jM-tked vnth boohrsh reference from the well stocked mind of a 
acholar, and -nhimsical or playful mtb an adult humor which to 
Ihfc practical boy or girl of fourteen seems either puzzling or 
sdlj Many a teacher has given thanks for that one masterpiece 
known to every Amertcan child and remembered gratefully by 
every teacher I refer to Lambs Roast Pig ’ Glance bank, to 
lour own high school days k\aB it not aa oasis’ Rut since there 
la but one ‘ Roast Pig,' what shall you do? Instead of the fa 
nuJrar essay, probably adult biography is the most «tmple ap- 
proach Garland s A Son of the XluJdJe Border, De Xruii s many 
brief biographies in which zeal and hetcii=m aie related •with. 

V Igor and clothed with romance For many, Parker s -dn American 
idyU, Jensens An American So^a, Grahams Tramping mlh a. 
Poet through the JiochtFs or Jane Addarnss Twenty Years at 
Hull Bouse Will hav e charm Many a high school pupil will adtait 
that his or her interest in biography and adult reading began, 
with "Marietta Hydes Modern Biography, an unusually sUmU' 
laimg text For other pupils, pupils for whom history has appeal, 
the historical noveh with its blending of fact and romantic fie- 
tjon, may be the open sesame to adult reading * 

Today the public hbranes, provided, as many are, with a 


Bu,trapk^t ter Junurr anJ 

SekooU. L^rru^,, MtKuJry Pubt^shag C0, 
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personal-guidance department, offer excellent suggestions to the 
teacher of English. Miss Teitge in her article on the gypsy pat- 
teran remarks: 

If we aim to give reading guidance to boys and girls, if we hope 
to strengthen their old interests and to create new ones^ if we wish 
them to acquire a reading habit that will carry over into their future, 
then let us induce them to follow from one book to another the pat- 
teran laid by their individual interests, a game that is more fun and 
also more profitable than is the reading of books chosen wholly at 
random.^ 

To illustrate her theory, hliss Teitge traced the reading of 
several boys and girls whom she started on Donald Culross 
Peattie’s Singing hi the Wilderness : A Salute to John James 
Audubon, Putnam, 1935. In his book, Mr. Peattie hints that 
Audubon might be the lost Dauphin. One boy, interested in this 
suggestion, followed this “trail of interest” ; 

FIRST TR.VII. 

I. Minnigerode, Meade: Cockades: A Romance, Putnam, 1927, 
and The Son of Marie Antoinette: The Mystery of the Temple 
Tourer, Farrar and Rinehart, 1934 

Then, interested in disappearing folk, he read Orczy, Emmuuska: 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, Putnam, 1905. 

SECOND TRAIL 

This was followed by a girl. 

Singing in the Wilderness and Audubon (see above), which led to 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan; The Yearling, Scribner, 1938. 

Cranes watched by Jody led to 

iSIatschat, Cecile Hulse; Suwannee River: Strange Green Land, 
(Rivers of America Series), Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. 

She became interested in habits of animals and odd people remote 
from cities. This interest led to 

1 Virginia Teitge (Chicago Public Library) : “FoUow the Romany Patteran,” 
Bnglish Journal, Vol. 29 (1940), pp. 206-207. Printed with permission of the 
editor. The gypsy patteran is a handful of leaves on the ground. 



interest traits w reading 
S heppard Earthy *“ University ot 

Aorth Carolina Preas ig^S Then came c„„„, 

Campbell Olive Dame and Sharp Cecil J £ttg/ijA i^o/* So g 
Jfotn the Soiif/tcrrt lpf'o/arAj<iMJ Putnam 
This boiA. led on. to mountain people 

Chapman Manstan The Happy Mottntiun \ihiRg t^iS 
Audubon s interest in saence led to 

ilohmson Mable L Rttniter oj He Uo^miam Tops The Lfie ci 
Lows Agassis Random House 1930, and 

Fenton Carroll Dane Uje Long Ago The Story 0/ Fosstls^ John 
Day m association mth Reynal and Hitchcoclt 1937 


THIRD trail 

A second girl followed brave women in hardship 
Avdtibon (interest centered m his ivife) led to 
Roberts R]j2abeth lladox The Great iltadou Vihing, I930j 
Lane, Rose Wilder Let the IJurrtcane Roar, Longmans Green, 
193 S and 

Bmns Arche The Land Is Bright Scnbner 1939 (a story of 
the Oregon Trad) 

Such lists indicate one way m which reading intelligent read 
mg may be encouraged and guided but the guide must himself 
be a well informed reader 


C What Concessions 2 tust You Make and 11 hat tfctnandsg 
Time and credit must be allowed for this adult reading not 
only should you expose your pupils to good boohs, but you must 
accommodate your demands to their reading program At present 
la many schools a situation exists which is wholly illogical Doth 
principal and teachers do lip service to the need for and benefits 
received from wide reading but they fill the pupils time with 
specific textbooh assignments and place the weight of their ap 
proval upon textbooh knowledge Wide reading, exc^t for an 
occasional independent soul ceases to exist and is replaced by 
an occasional book report squeezed in bct-ween the textbook 
assignments It is even true m some communities that no out 
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side” or “recreationar’ reading may be carried on during school 
hours, the theory being that reading, a form of play, is unsuited 
to the serious study-hall atmosphere. Such an attitude toward 
wide reading may arise in part from the principaFs realization 
that many upperclass students, like many of their parents, can 
never read on an adult level. But to surrender in practice what 
they subscribe to in theory is an undesirable way of meeting the 
situation. And a situation does exist in our modern schools that 
demands from the teacher time, patience, knowledge of books, 
and understanding of her pupils. In our educational melting pot 
it grows more and more difficult and yet more and more essential 
as the school population becomes increasingly cosmopolitan for 
the teacher to differentiate and discriminate in her class sugges- 
tions or demands. Remind yourself often of the old saying “Milk 
for babes and meat for strong men.” For one senior you would 
suggest a ■ book as simple as Stewart Edward WTiite’s Daniel 
Boone, Wilderness Scout, and for his good friend, Colonel Law- 
rence’s Revolt in the Desert or even perhaps Robert Graves’s 
sophisticated autobiography Good-bye to All That. 

In the past it is true that we have at times presented dull 
pupils with too adult fare, but it is also true that we have often 
erred in the other direction. Allowing the best intellects in your 
class to lounge over books below their reading level, books that, 
provide no intellectual stimulus, is probably an even graver error 
than to rebuff the nonreader by too difficult a reading program. 
This former group, often your intellectual equals, needs special 
consideration. Since jmu will find in any high-school class that 
you may have to adjust yourself to reading ability and emotional 
response varying from fifth-grade level to complete maturity, be 
careful that the lower level does not completely engross your 
attention. Recognize and in some way distinguish from their 
fellows those who are your intellectual equals. Aside from the 
regular conference period, seize a few hurried moments in the 
hall, or after school, or during laboratory period, to exchange • 
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ideas about these mature books that they acd you have dis- 
covered If >ou do It will be to >our mutual advantage Both of 
you will draw from these moments a much needed sdWus sur 
rounded as jou will be W immatute mmds Also the discipline 
and atmosphere in > our classes will improve A teachers failure 
to lecogmze outstanding ability ntid adult interests is not only 
v«a2trfuV it 13 also stupid for it invites these brilliant students 
to misbehave like children 

// IJottf Car* Vau Interest t» the S^say 7 

If >ou have consulted past courses of study in English >ou 
will recognise that m the modera high school much of the formal 
exposition earlier taught has disappeared to reappear as outside 
reading for science or social studies This material is not how 
ever entirely lost to the English class of today for often even 
in b gbly depart’rentahred high schools popularized hooks of 
science or economics read for other departments form a basis for 
oral and writ ten work m the English classroom But m those 
schools where other departments do not utilize expository mate 
rial the elastic term English is still e^ipanded to include not 
only such v eteran articles as Huxley s On a Biece of Chalk but 
also some one of the numerous recent anthologies of popularized 
scientific material selected for high school use Though formal 
exposition in itself is largely lacking except when used in con 
nection with composition work one type of literary exposition is 
still popular and useful both for itself and as a transition to the 
adult light essay It is the simple factual essay founded upon 
personal experience One book providing such material is Essie 
Chambetlain s Cssays Old and N nt> which offers thoughtful 
cs5a>3 and literary exposition that even jour most practical 
pupils wdf admit arc m sensible prose In it they will find neither 
those Sights of humor nor those obscure hterary references which 
for many pupils mar the adult hgbt essaj 5 

But surely by the tune your pupils hav e become juniors if not 
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before, they are ready to meet whimsical writing, particularly if 
the introduction is an oral one, the teacher reading aloud from 
numerous authors. Usually, in this kind of reading the near- 
contemporaries of your pupils are easier for them to enjoy than 
are any of the older essayists, even Charles Lamb. Heywood 
Broun, Don Marquis, Donn Byrne, Robert Benchley, A. A. Milne, 
G. K. Chesterton, Samuel Crothers, Agnes Repplier — any of these 
offer possibilities for successful introduction to a new and de- 
lightful literary experience. Where student prejudice against non- 
fiction is openly expressed, some teachers even withhold the term 
“essay” for a time and begin by reading aloud whimsical essay 
after whimsical essay, apparently for the mere fun of the doing. 
High-school humor is a peculiar article. Also high-school pupils 
are prone to think of class periods as dull — ^whether they are dull 
or not. It is a convention, and a convention that it is well to 
shatter. To enjoy a bit of skillfully worded humor many levels 
above the slapstick variety is in itself worth while. And the next 
step is to have the class browse through books on the essay shelf, 
discovering their own favorites, which they will bring to class, 
or confide to you or their notebook, or imitate perhaps, or record 
in a permanent file that may be of use to future readers. If it is 
not made a burden, there can be much lively vocabulary work, 
much noting of skillful exaggeration or understatement, much 
observing of ideas suggested and then left tantalizingly unsaid 
so that the creative reader can himself explore and build a 
second essay merely hinted at in the one read. 

As the reading continues, a class, even a good class, will some- 
times become forgetful and confused as to just why people write 
familiar essays, and an unimaginative one will state that wonder 
openly. Then comes the time for again pointing out the serious 
thread woven into the lighter material and for rediscovering how 
that one thread of truth gives substance to the whole. From these 
light essays some pupils can be led to enjoy the possibilities of 
exploring their own minds. What do they feel concerning lawn 
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mtroers, iurtiices eats holding babies wearing bats, going a 
journey or comtilting wnsl waiches w the wddemess? 'ftith a 
volume of familiar essays at band Jt is possible to show them 
that writers — real writers who are paid lor wbal they write 
base let personal lilies and disUhea whims and daydieams “ptn. 
themselves into loosely connected records that charm because of 
the unexpected -sidelights they throw Upon some object ot idea 
and of course because of the personality that lies behind them 
If jou desire «o give your cJa«Es a quick *:erres of mental shocks 
try reading the first sentence of each oJ *^\eral light essays Here 
are a few 


When Adam del\ed and £%e ipan, the fiction that man i> tn 
capable of houses ori was best established 


•» 

I do not recall that anyone has written, the praises ol a lawn 
mower 


r 

ttfien I hale one foot in the grave said Tolstoy to tfaxiiii 
Gorky I will tell the truth about women 


There persists nmch of the harem tn every well regulated home 

r 

There has been son e discussion of late as to the etiquette Of the 
revofirng door llfien a nian accompanied by a woman is about to 
be rev oil ed la it which should go first? 

f 

Tying UJ bed would be an altogether p«-/ect and supreme expe- 
rience if only one had a colored penol long enough to draw on the 
ceiling I 

As a class listens some of its members begiD to see possibilities 
m their own experience the cellar door, the atuc, the hot water 
boiler that from Ume to time explodes, the Ulac uee that wears 

^ From Pence Rarmond W iiy JVejiiU Day tl nterr. 
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its glory of bloom for so short a season. Dozens of things, they 
discover, are entertaining or tiresome, insignificant or significant, 
according to the way human intelligence invests them with mean- 
ing. And what greater boon can you give your prospective garage- 
man, stenographer, housewife, or businessman than the power of 
discovering pleasure in his own mind and interest in following its 
workings ? ^ 

After a class has been lured into wide exploration of the 
familiar essay, and has an appreciation of the purpose behind 
this kind of writing, it is a relatively simple matter to lead the 
group to more philosophical reading. For many an adolescent 
boy or girl Stevenson's Virginibtis Piierhqiie has provided a rich 
personal experience. Dr. Jordan’s “Life’s Enthusiasms” or “With- 
out INIark or Brand,” obviously moralistic as they may seem to 
older readers, may suggest a courageous philosophy needed by 
many of your class. .And since 

Gypsie hearts are many enough 
But gypsie feet are few, 

those would-be wanderers who inhabit your classroom may find 
pleasure in such an essay as Hazlitt’s “On Going a Journey.” If 
they have found pleasure there, it is an unskillful or overbusy 
teacher who does not see that Hazlitt’s essay becomes a pathway 
leading to W. H. Hudson, Thoreau, Dallas Lore Sharp, John 
Burroughs, John Muir, or William Beebe. 

I. How Important Is Your Presentation of the Essayist’s Life? 

With all these authors the pupils’ own enjoyment of the out- 
of-doors provides him with a friendly introduction to their writ- 
ing. No such common interest is immediately discoverable with 

^As you see, a study of the light essay almost demands an accompanying 
composition project. Addison and Steele provide models for contemporary ob- 
servation of fashions and foibles; Lamb suggests delightful comparisons and 
■whimsical exaggeration. See Chapter X. 
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such men as Montaigne Bacon, Sir Thomas Browne Carlyle, or 
Cardinal Ken man Not onlj is, there no one general topic that 
they share in common with high school pupils but there ate, of 
course the barriers of time and changed \ocabulary These are 
barriers difficult enough to pass but there exists 1 believe, an 
even greater one Too often the teacher, whether with a respect- 
ful bowing acquaintance or with an intimate knowledge of these 
writers is not sufficiently specific and helpful in her suggestions 
or assignments The pupits flounder about in this ofder material 
uncertain as to what they should expect or should find For in. 
reading an essay a form as intimately personal as a IjTic, it 
matters a great deal who the writer is bow he has lived what 
hi3 profession was and with what authority he Speaks '\Ion 
taigne and Newman are both churchmen but how dififerent is the 
way in which an in fanned reader approaches them Addison and 
Swift both wrote in the eighteenth century but, again unless the 
pupil sees the decorous Sir Joseph and the malign Dean who jet 
js capable of the little language to Stella the mere words that 
he reads lose significance A personal essay demand that you, 
the teacher build a personahty behind it Lamb s tenderness his 
dreary occupation and family sorrow add depth and meaning 
to the humor and willfulness of hts work Washington Irvings 
temperament and his position m American letters. Goldsmiths 
Irish humor sadly misunderstood by the John Bulls surrounding 
him Macaulay s amazing childhood memory and the easy living 
which diveUed him of certain tj-pes of syinp 3 th> — all are essen 
tial to a pleasurable and intelligent understanding of their essa>s 
1 am not advnsing that biographical study precede all reading, 
hut the informed teacher can in five minutes build picturesquely 
a concept of a writers personality and position that will give 
^est to essay reading Not gossip about a literary figure but a 
discriminating estimate of the man s mind and personality is the 
tj-pc of information the pupil needs 
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/. What Training in Citizenship Should You Atte7>ipt? 

So far, I have said little of one of the objectives that through- 
out junior and senior high school should play an important part 
in your selection and presentation of material. Literary appre- 
ciation will in certain districts be restricted to a fairly small 
number of your pupils. But all of them — dull and brilliant alike — 
are sooner or later to become voting citizens. Throughout your 
work in nonfiction you can guide them away from the unwhole- 
some and toward honest work in which the recognized respon- 
sibilities, virtues, and accomplishments of altruistic men and 
women are interestingly recorded. High-school boys and girls, in 
spite of the cynical pose many assume, are most of them quick 
to respond to heroic action. Service to mankind, particularly if 
that service can be presented picturesquely and without a too 
moralistic note, accomplishment and success not confined alone 
to the accumulation of wealth, generous giving and spectacular 
daring such as one finds in Dr. Grenfell’s labors, or in the quiet 
sacrifice of men for the scientific investigation of yellow fever 
on the Isthmus of Panama — all have appeal. And the frankly 
moralistic talks made by the students themselves in earnest dis- 
cussion of a man’s responsibility to himself or his family or city 
or nation convince one of the fact that modern youth, like youth 
of all time, wants reality and an honest facing of the social and 
economic problems which will confront them. Odd as it may 
seem, it is often the teacher rather than the pupils who veers 
away from the actual, and who seems to deprecate discussion of 
moral or economic problems. Sometimes, doubtless, such hesita- 
tion arises from knowledge of her own inadequacy in the field 
of world problems or philosophy. Sometimes it arises from fear 
of e.xciting adverse criticism or of beginning a discussion the end 
of which she cannot foresee. Occasionally it may arise from a 
wrong concept of her function as teacher, pouring information 
into her pupils’ minds appearing more important than allowing 
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ifodcnt Temper. Samuel Sutler. 

son The Mtttd tn the Atahzng. Charles and ilary Beard, The Hne oj 
Amenoin auhzation. Kallett and Scblink, Joo.ooofioo Cmnca 
Pigs, Paul de KruJf, Seicn Iron hlen and H'Ay Keep Them 
Quids Sardrn The lliddlt Way. Herold Rugs, CAurtgmg Cn»/*' 
eoitonm the Modern World. Robert and Helen I,>'nd, MiddUltrj.'n. 


K TI'Aot Responiibihty Haze l'o« {or Pro>.tdtng Ethical and 
Aesthetic Material? 

Another question, too, should concern jou There is in ,\meri- 
can schools, m contrast, for example, with the Frencii, a serious 
lack of what might be called philosophical reading and discus- 
sion Ethical problems — the struggle of man with hts oivn spint, 
with, his relationship to the univet*^ and to other men — teceiic 
scant attention m our educational sj'stem But if thoaC problems 
are made suffiaeutly clear-cut (and nonfiction offers opportunity 
tot this type ot discotsioal, you will find that the ascrage higb- 
school class is both puazled and fascinated by a kind of thinking 
often new to them, depmed as many of them are of the church 
and Sunday school training ot an older generation 

Fiction and drama mil, of course, provide endless possibilities 
for discussion of social and personal topics involving ethical 
problems The relation of friend to fnend, of man to ■woman, of 
wife to husband, of child to parent, of man to society, of man 
to his country, and of man to God — these lie at the root of all 
fiction But It Is in essays that these relationships, stripped of con- 
fusing particular incident or detail, apjiear, clear and generalized 
Emerson may become for some of your pupils a lifelong comfort 
lor example, his “Friendship,” and '‘Comjjensation” offer such 
thought provoking fines as “I do not wish to treat friendship 
daintily but with the roughest courage,” and "In the nature of 
the soul IS the compensation for inequalities of posiUon 

Pupils need not accept Emerson’s point of view, but the pos- 
sibihty of discussing an abstract quesUon may never have oc- 
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curred to some of them. People divide themselves, do they not; 
into those who are totally concerned with things and personalities 
and those to whom an idea is important? Certainly much of your 
teaching should undertake to develop the second type, and in the 
teaching of nonfiction you have an opportunity. jXIany high- 
school students have found comfort and inspiration in David 
Starr Jordan’s “Life’s Enthusiasms,” and “The Strength of Being 
Clean,” both simply moralistic but breathing strength, hope, 
confidence — qualities much needed in this unsettled age. Then 
there are Sir James Barrie’s "Courage,” Cardinal Newman’s 
magnificent “Educated iMan,” and “Gentlemen,” James Truslow 
Adams’s “The American Dream,” Stevenson’s slighter essays in 
Virginibus Puerisqite (for many pupils the first serious consid- 
eration of the relations and thoughts of youth put in discussible 
form), and Crothers’s various essays in The Dame School of Ex- 
perience. Montaigne’s “Of Conscience” with the well-known line 
“Punishment is born at the same time with sin” is for modern 
youth a puzzling document. But perhaps it is in such a biography 
as Hans Zinsser’s fine and courageous As I Remember Him that 
the problems of living are presented even more convincingly than 
in the abstract essay. Pupils — and adults — think in terms of 
persons and of concrete situations; you, as teacher, will try to 
lead your pupils to generalize from the concrete. 

But essays are not all serious nor are important problems lim- 
ited to the serious aspects of living. It is most important to re- 
member this fact. For years I have had an affection for that 
woman described by Stevenson who could laugh herself sick over 
the quirk of an eyebrow. (IMemory may have altered Stevenson’s 
meticulous wording.) Each of your pupils is going to be closely 
acquainted with himself for, perhaps, seventy years. During that 
somewhat long span of life, is he to be factual-minded? Is he to 
speak without quirk of humor or amused exaggeration? Is he to 
find himself without internal resources sufficiently amusing arid 
profitable, so that a period of two hours of solitude appalls him. 
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those rmads to develop the power of thought and clothe that 
thought in words But if these discussions are not mere duplica- 
tions of the discussion carried on in other classes, and if they 
are discussions, not wild assertions and idle contradictions, they 
should be encouraged 

Today, when democracy is batthng for its existence, high- 
school pupils should be aware of what democracy is and of what 
problems confront it Probably the foreign correspondents’ arti- 
cles or diaries offer the easiest and most interesting reading to 
high school pupils They hear \incent Sheean on the radio, it is 
an e^y transition to his Perso^l Htstory with its problems as 
to college life and the life of a >oung American From that they 

Then there is 

offer? ^ jears m the Orient, 

P^Sn^Vr ^ continent to them Van 

Eaasen m The Days of Our Year^ fm- i 

offers adult fare Gerald w t n ' * ^ senior, 

Chase in Piz-Ji t j r, Johnson in IVasie Land or Stuart 

of sod erosion a or T P^P*^ the problem 

question Mr 'shiref academic 

quesDon if !tTsTot sometimes 

joulhs and girls of seventeen treating 

"Much of this new mate “Shteen as if they were children 

the problems of our avihzltionml/^'^^^^'''^ dUzenship and 
drama read and will be mSd ^’^tion and 
mg. Such a combination r»f PP ^“lented by nonficUon read- 
aether by one TTZ 

school reading experience I'li Tv a normal out-o£- 

composed of one tjpe only “ f ® ^“it 

there is a varies 

fiction but strongly repSed bv The pupil addicted to 

perhaps necessary to show skep- 
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deal readers the authenticity of the facts given in novel or drama. 
Pupils cannot be forced, but they must be weaned away from 
their preconceived ideas as to what is and what is not desirable 
reading. The following list, given in part only, illustrates one 
successful example of blending types and a provocative series of 
themes.’- 

I. THE UTERATURE OF SOCI.AL PROTEST THE POET AS PROPHET IH 

THE BIBLICAL SENSE 

Charles Dickens, David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Nicholas 
Nickleby, A Tale of Two Cities; Selections from the Old Testa- 
ment ; Irwin Shaw, Bury the Dead (expurgated) ; Stephen Crane, 
The Red Badge of Courage; Frank Norris, The Pit ; Jack London, 
selected short stories; Grace Lumpkin, Make My Bread; Josephine 
Johnson, Noiv in November ; Susan Glaspell, A Jury of Her Peers 
and other short stories; Untermeyer, Kreymborg, Whitman, Words- 
worth, Hunt, IMasefield, Sassoon, poems, a sufficient number of 
which are found in any of the standard collections; Erich Maria 
Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Front; John Galsworthy, Jus- 
tice and Loyalties; James M. Barrie, The Admirable Crichton, and 
The Twelve-Pound Look; James Stephens, Mary, Mary and The 
Crock of Gold. 

H. THE LITERATURE OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Ibsen, The Doll’s House and The Enemy of the People; William 
Shakespeare, Macbeth, Julius Caesar; John Galsworthy, Strife; 
Tompkin, To Earn My Daily Bread; Kingsley, Dead End (expur- 
gated) ; Anton Chekhov, The Cherry Orchard; Karel Capek, 
R. U. R.; George Bernard Shaw, The Apple Cart, Saint Joan, Man 
and Superman; Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt; Stuart P. Chase, Men and 
Machines ; Thorstein Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship; Ed- 
ward Levinson, I Break Strikes; Leo Huberman, The Labor Spy 
Racket (from the La FoUette Committee reports) ; Justice Brandeis, 
Other People’s Money; Sinclair Lewis, It Can’t Happen Here; 
Walter Lippmanh, A Preface to Morals; George Soule, A Planned 
Society; The Autobiography of Lincoln Stevens; Lewis Mumford, 
Technics and Civilizaliotv (selections) ; Joseph Wood Krutch, The 

Program Jor English Study by Joseph W. Gallant, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, New York City. Printed with permission of the editor from the 
English Journal, Vol, 30 (1941), pp. 399-401. 
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and a movie or a game of cards is essential? < Cards are to a 
vtoman what business is to a man I was informed recently ) 
Perhaps through all reading but particularly through discrimi- 
nating work, with vocabulary and through carefully selected bght 
essajs jou can awaken in many of >our pupils appreciation and 
enjoj-ment of the whimsical at first as echoed in their own 
minds then as created Christopher Morley Chesterton, Crothers, 
James Thurber Agnes Repplier Katharine Fullerton Gerould <in 
ber lighter moments) E B White Saroyan Leacock Benchley, 
Ring Lardner Clarence Day Charles Lamh— these and many 
ol can delight a student or can fill him with infinite disgust 
^1,1 ^ who ought to say something worth 

at 

an a^orh can be brought to recognize that 

an author has a right to do what he wishes and they may even 

e^joT^he s Charles Dudley Warned) come to 

do IS his ^®®P®"®>bility? ( All that a man can 

a book Remember m spitetrthe w 

sweeping over the United Stales th^rt^^ Practicality which is 
and of imagination are yours to rtrn jacinths of beauty 

all the factual courses and bread of 

school hours 13 already within th^ ''^"^^tions in and out of 
past many teachers have ti.rr, ^ student In the 

feiUng the respect of their fA^i hyacinths, thus for 

ihos depriving their 

rience rightfully theirs It wo ta ^ imaginative e-cpe- 

steadily dimmish, „g ratio of bre^n f ^member that a 

^ Jarge a rauo of hjacinths as v and 

jacinths as >our poorer students can receive 
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with, understanding should be the ideal that you hold before 
yourselfd 

n. YOUR RELATION TO THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Much so far has been said of the aid to be received from the 
co-operative librarian in the school library, with its magazines, 
posters, alluring displays of biography and drama. But in the 
high school where you, an inexperienced teacher, do your first 
teaching, it is entirely possible there may be no librarian ; even a 
library in the real sense of the word may be nonexistent. If that 
is the case, you can be reasonably sure of one thing. Just as the 
supervision of dramatics, declamation, debate, and the school 
paper tends to gravitate to the teacher of English, so does the 
supervision of whatever books the school may possess. And, on 
the whole, in spite of the added responsibility, it is probably a 
good thing to have under your care the place that bears much 
the same relation to English teaching that the laboratory does 
to the teaching of chemistry. In the library are the tools neces- 
sary to your successful teaching. It is wise, therefore, to assume 
library responsibility cheerfully, for if a library, so-called, is 
locked except for a few minutes after school or is converted into 
a study hall where any movement or consulting of the shelves is 
frowned upon, your English classes are sadly handicapped, 

A. Moix) j\Light You Organize Your School Library? 

If you know little of library methods, what are you to do ? 

I suppose the first thing is to use your common sense and s 
the most advantageous room possible, in case, as is true 
tiny schools, the books have heretofore been locked 
closet. Naturally, your common sense will tell you th^j^^ number- 

in because of 

^ If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, discovered the 

And from thy slender store two loaves alone to thee jet 

Sell one, and with the dole onducted the real 

Buy hyacinths to feed.thy soul. — MusIih-ud-Din Sa: 
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and a mo^le or a game o£ cards »s cssoriOal? (“Cards are to a 
r^oman ivbat bosmess is to a mao” 1 ^as informed ) 

Perhaps throusK all reading, but particularly through 
naiin- worknatb vocabulary and through care/uJJy selected light 
essays, jou can awaken in many of >our pupils apprtjcmtion and 
enjoyjittol of the whimaical, at first as echoed in their owa 
minds, then as created. Christopher Moiley , Chesterton, Crothers, 
James Tbuiber, Agnes Reppher Katharine Fullerton Getould On 
her lighter moments), E B While, Saroyan, Leacoct, Benthley, 

Ring Earduer, Ctarence Day, Charles I.amb — these and many 
others can delight a student or can 611 him with infinite tii>giist 
at the fri%cht> of a wnler who ‘ ought to say something worth 
while*’ Break up your class into groups- Let each group rend nt 
its- own level The ultrafactual can Vie brought to recognize that 
an author has a tight to do what he wishes, and they may even 
by tactful tending (I advise Charles Dudley Warner) come to 
«ijoy the simpler -and nrore oltviously hutnor-cius essays 

May 1 mention one other responsibility? (“All that a man can 
do IS his best ’ has often consoled me , if 1 seem to be piling to^ 
many responsibilities upon the teacher of English, just recall that 
comfortmg statement ) Many pupils are deprived of beauty, de- 
prived of the ■''wonder and the wild debght” that jioetry may 
bring them or of that ‘ faeneJond ’ entered thnoogh the covers of 
a book. Remember, in spite of the wave of practicality wbiclv is 
sweeping Over the United States, that the hyacinths of beauty 
and of imagmation ate jouts to pronde, and that the bread of 
all the factual courses and factual transactions in and out of 
stioo] hours IS already within the reach of the student In the 


past, many teachers have turned entirely to hjaemths, thus for- 
feiting the respect of tbeir factual pupils, or entirely ID bread, 
thus depnving their pupils of the beauty and imaginative etipe- 
ricnce rightfully theirs It would be wise to remember that a 
steely diminishing raUo of bread for >our better students and 
as large a ratio of hjacmths aa jour poorer students can receive 
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with understanding should be the ideal that you hold before 
yourself.^ 

n. YOUR RELATION TO THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Much so far has been said of the aid to be received from the 
co-operative librarian in the school library, with its magazines, 
posters, alluring displays of biography and drama. But in the 
high school where you, an inexperienced teacher, do your first 
teaching, it is entirely possible there may be no librarian ; even a 
library in the real sense of the word may be nonexistent. If that 
is the case, you can be reasonably sure of one thing. Just as the 
supervision of dramatics, declamation, debate, and the school 
paper tends to gravitate to the teacher of English, so does the 
supervision of whatever books the school may possess. And, on 
the whole, in spite of the added responsibility, it is probably a 
good thing to have under your care the place that bears much 
the same relation to English teaching that the laboratory does 
to the teaching of chemistry. In the library are the tools neces- 
sary to your successful teaching. It is wise, therefore, to assume 
library responsibilit3'- cheerfullj"-, for if a library, so-called, is 
locked except for a few minutes after school or is converted into 
a study hall where any movement or consulting of the shelves is 
frowned upon, your English classes are sadly handicapped. 

2I. How Might You Organize Your School Library? 

If you know little of library methods, what are you to do ? 

I suppose the first thing is to use your common sense and ' 
the most advantageous room possible, in case, as is true 
tiny schools, the books have heretofore been locked 
closet. Naturally, your common sense will tell you th^^^ number- 

in because of 

of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, discovered the 

And from thy slender store two loaves alone to thee 
Sell one, and with the dole onducted the real 

Buy hyacinths to feed.^thy soul. — ^]MusIih-ud-Dm Sa? 
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lo do oU of the work jour^el/ l^y } our plans as ^pecjficaU> 
as j ou can then, ^hen ^ oa can, consult and enlist other teadbers 
CO that ihe hbrary becomes a school, not a depailment, project 
But hv all means enlist the aid ol pupils Perhaps >o\i Base for- 
EOtiea how at twelve at fourteen or filteen, you yearaeii to be 
in scrtr.e fashion distinguished Irosn >oar fellows boob for those 
pupils who are both eager and conscientious Consult iWir prin 
cjpaf after a«. it is hij school let him see that j ou recognize that 
face Perretnber however when jou select jour pupil assistants 
that most high school pupils are little snobs Even more than in 
college, perhaps students in high school fear strange paths that 
may prove unfashionable If it lies m >our power consult sev- 
eral of the prominent students Interest them and get from them 
their stamp of approval Then after approval has been secured, 
in all probability some obscure conscientious pupils will carry 
the load of work Patents can be utilized here to the advantage 
of the school the new Engli'.h teacher, and the parents them 
selves, \0u want curtains a flower boT a homemade LulJetiii 
txiard ‘ and sheh es that piossibly can he manufactured by school 
hojs and facultj from donated lamber (The Arneivcan Library 
in Paris still proudlj di'plajs its shelves made during the war 
from the packing botes in which books for American soldiers 
were tran*;potted ) ,Vnd even if it were easier to don a stnock 
and dust and dean and paint m solitude, why would it stiU be 
wive to enlist these various agenoes? Probably the answer is 
^;vious 

btJess >ou haie little choice as to where your library is to 
past maf^ experience shows it to be most used when 

feitiiig study ball It 3 glass partition is pos- 

thus depnv^^Sf n guarding the study hall can extend her vigilant 
rience librarj 'W’here no room is available, then the 

*iteadil> dimii*!^ ^ 8^^ shelves xn jour classroom and conduct 

as large 3 raticF 
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a library as best you can. Such a course has its difficult moments, 
but having books in your room and always at hand has also its 
great advantages. 

If some sort of library exists, what aids can you find in case 
you are untrained in library methods ? First, what do you need to 
know? You must know how to (i) select and order, (2) classify, 
(3) accession, (4) prepare books for use, (5) shelve, (6) check 
out and in, and (7) most important of all, control }mur library 
with the minimum expenditure of energy and nervous force. Does 
this program sound appalling ? I have known some young teachers 
without library training who did excellent work equipped only 
with common sense, enthusiasm, good temper, and one or more 
of the numerous aids provided for the inexperienced.^ The task 
may seem less ovenvhelming when you remember that if your 
library is not yet catalogued, you presumably have comparatively 
few books. Then, too, you must lighten the load by using pupils. 
Use pupils not only as aids in establishing a library but as 
student-librarians and give them credit — an outside activity credit 
— for work well performed. It is wise to use them not only as 
a means of arousing and maintaining interest in the library, but 
also as a means of saving your own energy 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to give detailed suggestions concern- 
ing the use of students, the buying of books, or the acquisition 
of well-made reading lists ; but if a teacher-librarian position con- 
fronts you, it would be intelligent to work through the teacher- 
librarian activities suggested at tlie end of the chapter. Maturally, 
genuine library training would be desirable, but since teachers 
must of necessity do many things for which thej’’ have never been 
prepared, the hints given there may prove useful. 

^ Consult ‘'Suggested Exercises” nt the end of the chapter. 

- In the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Oaldand, California, number- 
ing some nine hundred pupils, a substitute librarian was called in because of 
the librarian’s illness. -\t the end of the nrst day the principal discovered the 
substitute in a corner of the library where the cfncie.nt pupil-librarians had set 
her repairing books while without contusion or delay they conducted the teal 
business of the library. 
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B What Might Your lAhrary Mean to 1 our Oommunttyt 

You and t recognize that a library should be made attract i%e 
by gay book jackets occasional posters Boners and pictures 
and we are inclined to take such accessories for granted But if 
the pupils m jour small school are accustomed at home and at 
school to tie ugly and purely practical >ou hnd yourself 
astonished at the pride and pleasure >ou can engender m a 
1 brary which still seems to you barren and unattractive A few 
print's a bulletin board gaily colored oilcloth if tables are too 
splintery for comfortable contact a vase donated perhaps by the 
English teaxdier and filled by the flower cornmitlee when flowers 
are available can alter the whole atmosphere of a room that in 
itself IS cheerless and ugly Such a room demands thought care, 
orgamzation and — most of all — energy and enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher WTij you nught ask when you are employed 
to teach English should you waste your bme energy and, I 
su«.pcct some of your books magazines and a little of your 
money on this school project? You ate employed to teach Eng 
hsh but aside from music and art English iS compelled to stand 
for almost all the cultural influences with which your pupils 
come in contacL First of course consider your own health and 
strength then in so far as your energy permits create an atnios 
phere congenial to wide mtelligent reading 

In rural districts where no library exists some teachers have 
sought to interest the community in transforming the school 
library into a county library thus opening it to adults after 
school hours or for one evening a week As »a obvitms the pnr 
pose IS to make the school a community center and not only to 
educate the pupils in school but also to supply a reading room 
and books and magazines for nnetnploy ed graduates and for par 
cats. There are real difficulties many of them the chief being 
the added hours of work and the added responsibility In cer 
tain communities, however, responsible married women in the 
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P.TA. have co-operated generously and have effectively relieved 
the teacher of much if not all of the additional load3 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

Read several of the listed references at the end of this chapter 
before you attempt these exercises. In the following exercises you 
should evince your ability to talk of literature not only clearly and 
interestingly, but in a provocative and stimulating manner that will 
lead pupils to read eagerly. If possible, use original methods for 
awakening interest and for utilizing the material read in some form 
of class or individual activity. This material, if time allows, should 
be given before your college group. 

1. Huxley: “On a Piece of Chalk,” found in Lay Sennoits. 
a. Prepare a three-minute introduction to awaken your high-school 
pupils’ interest. 

h. Give some general directions to them so that they will read 
intelligently. 

c. Select two examples from the essay to illustrate for them its 
two outstanding qualities. 

d. State to your college group the uses you plan to make of this 
essay: (i) for oral e.xposition; (2) for -written exposition; (3) for 
an introduction to later literary-scientific essays (be specific here) ; 
(4) for awakening interest in evolution, biology, or other scientific 
work. (The purpose here is to have a live, interesting unit on “Sci- 
ence in Literature,” of which “On a Piece of Chalk” is to form a 
part. Are yon familiar with He Kruif’s many brief biographies? ) ~ 

2. Addison: The Spectator Papers. Select six essays that might 
serve as a series of portraits of Sir Roger and his contemporaries. 
Consult Boas and Hahn’s Social Backgrounds of English Literature 
or Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne for the life of 
the times. Then; 

a. In three minutes present a picture of tlie times (with specific 
references) that would encourage your pupils to read farther. 

>• The Wilson Bulletin jor Librarians, H, \V. Wilson Co., 950-972 University 
.\venue, Kew York City (50 cents a year) -will provide you with both much 
material on modern writers and many suggestions lor making a hbrary attrac- 
tive, 

-Fred B. Millett’s Contemporary American Authors; .1 Critical Surrey and 
arg Bio-Bibliographies, Harcourt, Brace, 1940, is almost a necessity if you wish 
to have in compact form information and references concerning modern writers. 
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lutroduce one ot the characters so that the class realizes Adih 

sons purpose method and charm „ j c* 

c Gi%e a minimum reading assignment Irom Addison and Steele 
and sngsest some iAree or faur lines of investigation that would call 
for wide reading m both the eighteenth century and the contem 
porary essay 

3 MacaLday Essay on Johnson a In a three minute talk 
awaken interest by introducing Dr Johnson to jour high school 
pupils 

Ik Indicate briefly those qualities in Dr Johnson which the bril 
hant Macaulay could and could not deal with sympathetically 
c Select one or two sentences from the essay that seem to you 
typical of hlacaulay s style read these to the college group il time 
allows, and pomt out those qualities that you think would have some 
significance for high school seniors — who are little mterested in style 
in itself 


4 Pence R W Essays by Present Day Writers or any other 
collection of modem hght essays a Select three similar or contrast 
ing modem essays 

b ork out a st mulating approach to (hem 
c Present to the college group if possible k our object should be 
to awaken interest m either the topic or the writer so that your 
pupils will wish to read farther Have at hand a bibliography of 
some dozen suitable essays that you have investigated 


5 Plan to have your senior class read a whims cal group of essays 
(Chotse where you like but include Charles Lamb and Samuel hic 
Clwd Ctothevs ) Introduce the group of essays to your college class 
as you would launch it before your seniors Have clearly on timed 
your (a) objecUves and (b> some five possible lines of interest that 
dilTerent individuals could investigate 

6 Prepare a stimulating ihree-ininule mlroducDon to Bans Zins 
■«:r s As I Remcmicr Him or some other biography of value Your 
purpose IS to awaken interest in it 


7 Consult the current issues of Harper's Atlantic Monthly Free 
IVorld \attonid Ccograpfuc Travel Asta, Scholastic and 5a/ ur day 
hier^Z Post Select from each some nonfiction material that has 
worth for high school juniors Be ready to report on author article 
ma^mie volume pages and the specific use (oral written) that 
could be made of each 
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8 . Select on three levels of difficulty several light essays. Plan for 
each the approach that you would use with factual-minded pupils. 
(If several of your group worked on this project, and the material 
were mimeographed, you might find it most useful later in your 
schoolroom.) 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
NONFICTION 

A. References for Your Own Guidance 

1. Boas, Ralph P., and Smith, Edwin E. ; Enjoyment of Literature, Har- 
court, Brace, 1934, pp. 523-36 

2. Walter, E. A.; The Essay Annual, Scott, Foresman (for each year) 
Outstanding magazine articles for the past year. 

3. Johnston, George Alexander: “The New Biography: Ludwig, Mau- 
rois, and Strachey,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CXLIII (March, 1929), pp, 

333-42 

4. Nicolson, Harold : The Development of English Biography, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1928 

5- Martin, Laura Katherine, ed.: Magazines for High School; A 7 t 
Evaluation of a Hundred Titles, H. W. Wilson, 1941 
An admirable guide. 

B. References Concerned with the Teaching of Nonfiction 
r. Boas and Smith: Enjoymetit of Literature, Part Four, “The Essay 
and Other Prose Non-Fiction,” pp. 393-434 

2. Blaisdell, Thomas C.: Ways to Teach English, Doubleday, Doran, 
1930, “Teaching the Essay,” pp. 443-51 

3. Thomas, Charles Swain: The Teaching of E^iglish in the Secondary^ 
School, Houghton Mifiiin, 1927, Chap. XI, “The Teaching of the Essay 

4. Tanner, William M.: Essay and Essay Writitig, Little, Brown, 1933 
5- Cross, E. A'., and Carney, Elizabeth: Teaching English in High 

School, Macmillan, 1939, Chap. 21, “Essays, Biography, and Other Kinds 
of Prose” 

6. Sayres, F. C.: “Biography for Children,” Elementary English Re- 
view, Vol. 9 (1932), pp. 197-99 

7 - Morris, Alice Cowles; “Look It Up in the Library,” School Review, 
Vol. 51 (1943), pp. 169-72 
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SUGGESTED KEAtilNGS 
Frem the ^aghsh JouxaaJ iStgh School Bd ttoii) 

R*»dtB< E 0 )rt*efcy— Auto'b os *iJo» 1 „I ,n 

1 Roberu H B IaU Rya&raphy for the L terature Class \ol 

(191O PP ^3 . ^ t „„ 

3 ^ Elan of Correlation "Xol 21 Ci93#J PP 

305-09 

3 Grabam Helen L A Plan for Teaching the Biography Vol 30 
(i94i> PP #38 41 


RtBdiDE E*uyf 

I Olot UuelU B WTiat Do \our PupUs Lite to Think About? 

Vob 19 (1930^ PP Sa'dis 

3 SoKe tvonna Dobie In Praise of Difficulty Vol as (193^^ PP 
djS-JtS 

3 Mltoo K The ^tr Reger de Coverley Papers apd the 

Tneatielh Century Vol 27(1938) pp 6971 

4^ lonas Leah Fireproofing the Essay Vol 29 (194.0) pp J79 S 5 
5 Nash Winifred Educating the High School Students Sense of 
'Binaor’'%oi 27 (193®) PP * 3 & 4 b 


R««4tiit Ptp«t> ud Maea> acs 

1 Baxter Frednc B Adventures m Newspaper Reading'^ Vol 26 
(1937) pp 4a 47 

a Sqiure hltnoie C We Read beh aid the L.nts Vol 29 (1940) 
PP SS6 aj 

Propaganda detection m newspapers and magazines 

3 ChamhcrleiLj blaude The Itnprovement of Newspaper Reading 
%oL 29 (ig4oi pp 639-47 

Excellent ontlme for newspaper study 

4 Vtoodford, Maiy E A Reading Course for Juniors Vol 30 
(1941) pp 2431 

5 ilaan Ruty An Erpenmcnt la Uia Study of the Magazine Vol 
■>7 (193S) PP- 139-41 

6 RtWaiey Jcftni Vf hi and McCaul Robert L Reading Prefer 
ences of High School Bois \oL ay (*953) pp 653 54 

f Davis Helen P "Ptopagaivda Enters the English Ciassrootn Vo) 
iS (19 t) pp 26-31 
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Observe that there is a wise and an unwise way of teaching propaganda 
analysis. 


C. The School Library 

1. Woodring, M. N., and Benson, R. T.: Enriched Teaching of English, 
rev. ed., Columbia University, 1934 

A bibliography (a) for buying book lists, pp. 1-3; (b) instruction in 
use of, pp. 186-87; (c) an aid in teaching English, pp. 189-90; (d) gen- 
eral information, pp. 186-88 

2. The Wilson, Bulletin for Librarians, H. W. Wilson, $2 a year 
Investigate. All college librarians take this bulletin, although it is not 

as a rule filed for general reading. 

3. Scripture, Elizabeth, and Greer, M. R.; Find It Yourself, H. W. 
Wilson, 1927; Student ed., 50 cents 

Practical lessons on the use of the school library given in contract form. 

Front the Englisb Journal (High School Editioii) 

1. Smith, Dora V.: “E.xtensive Reading in Junior High School,” Vol. 19 

(1930), pp. 449-62 

2. Lindsey, Olive Alethia: “The Library without a Librarian,” Vol. 29 
(1940), pp. 224-30 

3. De Boer, John J.: “Book Week Activities,” Vol. 26 (r937), pp. 
632-40 

How are you planning to call attention to Book Week in your commu- 
nity and in your school? 

4. Teitge, Virginia: “Follow the Romany Patteran,” Vol. 29 (1940), 
pp. 206-11 

Quoted in part in this chapter. Read. 

5. Spicer, Thelma: “The Library and the English Department in War- 
time,” Vol. 32 (1943), pp. 37-40 

6. Walraven, Margaret: “Reading; The Librarian’s View,” Vol. 32 
('^943), pp. 198-203 

How should one encourage reading? 

7. Gibbs, Elsie; “Biography in a Defense Program,” Vol. 32 (r943), 
PP- 135-37 

An excellent bibliography. 

8. Dias, Earl J.: “Let’s Give Them the Reading Tools,” Vol. 32 
(1943). PP- 142-46 



y 36 MAGAZINES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 

9 ililes, Dudle? The Cl^gmg CurriciJiBii m Fitshmiai Litetature 

'''lQt«esmg'Lu’orDt?inatenal mateoal usiKUly kept from fres-bman 

^ j o^Srabert E agent E Literature in the Secondary Cumctduro Vol 
(lQ4t) PP II >3 
For reading lists see Appendix G 

MAGAZINZ:S 

For Juruor B fiA School 

I Amencon Boy Sprague Pub icat ons lac 7430 2°^ Boulevard De 
troit Mich $1 so 

a 4fnencan Grrl G rl Scouts lac 14 West 49 Street New "VorL City 
19 ?1 JO 

3 Bayi* Boy Sconats 3 Park. Avenue Nevf hork City t 6 $r 

4 Junior Scholast c 250 East 43 S reet New \otW City 17 50 cents 

5 Model Airplane AeufJ SSi Frfth Avenue New \ork City 17 $1 65 

6 \outH Today 250 Park Avenue New York City 17 $3 (A jouthful 
Keoder'r D gest) 

For Senior High School 

I imencan hfaga nr 250 Part Avenue New \ ork City 1 7 ?2 5° 

3 Aitafil 0 iJ onthly S Arhagton Street Bostoa $5 

3 Aiiatioff jja West 41 Street New \oik City xS $j 

4 Collier's 230 Park Acenue New Nork City 17 $2 

3 CansumerF Guide Agricultural Adjustment Admmistration Con 
svnntTS Council DiviJ on Waihmglon I> C Free 

6 Harper's Magazine 49 East 33 Street New \ork City x6 :?4 

7 haiioa 575 Fifth Avenue NewFoiLCty 17 $s 

8 Arut Republic 40 East 49 Street New Nock City 17 $5 

9 Aeurs Ueefc x» o SiaXh Avenue "Sew York C t> 20 $4 
to Reader's Digest pleasantville N Y $j 

ti S’oluriioy Esenin^ Post Independence Square Philadelphia $2 
I a Theatre Arts Monthly 40 East 49 Street, New York City 17 $3 50 
23 Time 310 East Second Street Chicago ^5 



CHAPTER. XVII 


Problems Confronting the Prospective 
Teacher of English 

W HEN you enter teaching, you suddenly discover that you 
are no longer a private individual. No longer can you talk, 
dress, jest, with the comfortable certainty of being understood, 
as you can in your college community, securely indifferent to the 
opinions of the world. At first you will probably obtain a position 
in a small town where you will be “the new teacher,” a possible 
social asset, a possible “Joiner” of clubs, of church organizations, 
of reform movements. With fifty, or a hundred and fifty, pupils 
whom you meet daily, your chance word in the classroom, the 
clothes that you wear, the “Good morning” that you do or do 
not say, will all become fit material for speculation and comment. 
But do not let this statement of the case overwhelm you ; it really 
is not so bad as it at first sounds. I mention it, however, because 
so many inexperienced teachers blunder into difficulties or find 
themselves lonely merely because they have never thought of 
themselves as grown-up members of a commrmity, or realized 
that they have become professional women with professional rela- 
tionships to maintain. There are intelligent people, really intelli- 
gent people, who spend less thought upon how to order their 
lives and how to maintain pleasant relationships with those about 
them than they spend in planning the furnishings of their houses 
or in ordering their meals. And yet both furnishings and meals 
are but ashes in the mouth if one is unhappy in one s professional 
and social contacts.^ 

In a testbook Is it too elementary to suggest that a teacher is supposed to 
(i) possess and use calling cards; (2) return first calls and make calls after 
accepting an invitation to dinner; (3) repay some social debts by jm occa- 
sional invitation to tea, dinner, luncheon; and (4) live as graciously as as 
financially expedient? 
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Would It not be sensible, therefore, before jou go adventuring, 
to consider the various factors m jour new environment, and to 
decide what attitude toward each >ou think it desirable for >ou 
to maintain? Then, aware of what possible problems may con- 
front you, and supplied with some standards (generally termed 
‘professional ethics”), jou can go forth, “fearless and unper- 
plexed,” to conduct life as 3 ou choose, not as 3 on chance to do it. 


I. YOUR RELATION TO THE COMMUNITY 

The community in which 30U find 30urself, if small, may be 
split into various factions Often these factions are divided on 
church lines, on club or anticlub lines, on divisions between 
school board members Each side may attempt to enlist the new 
teacher of English, since she is supposed to speak, to act, to 
know parliamentary law, and to have an unfailing supply of 
activity suggestions 

Your duty is, naturally, to maintain a thoroughly friendly, 
thoroughly imparual, thoroughly uninformed attitude toward the 
various ^ques and clubs It is, of course, wise to allow yourself 
to be told as little gossip as possible, and to enter no organixa- 
Uons when 30U first arrive New, unfaimbar work and the need 
for knowing 3 our school and community hbraries ought for the 
1 .^ to serve as adequate excuses As a teacher of Eng- 

be »ns.ble w g» am.bd mli 

'““b™ »>“Ch 

You should rraembl^UiouTb '’‘“i' 

rnurhmr.ro mat 3 OUT community may be 

-ay enjoy You personally 

reading of TAe BrXe Jv! m ^ 

^ur audience puzzled and b^r'ed ¥^ea TckT wt'^ Probably leave 

by some enthusiasUc maker of r^r ' ' 

50U mil often find 3 ourself at the 

i urseit at the end of a long, breathless after- 
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noon faced by a polite but frankly restless audience. It is wise, 
therefore, to have your topic so organized that it can be co - 
pressed into twenty minutes. Pictures add much to 
Lnce it would be foresighted of you to provide illustrations 
a few possible lectures as well as for your schoolwork. 

The Parent-Teacher Association (P.T.A.) is an 
which may be either a most desirable adjunct to a school or a 

grave liability. Without wise leadership it may ^ ^ 

center of «ossip and discontent. Under wise leadership it can be 
a sore of strength to the school, and a mutuaUy P-a^ble -ee. 
in- place for parents and teachers. From time to time you 
te^cSer of English may be called upon for a P-^ri'r ^ 
case it is wise to remember that parents enjoy a 
provided by their children more than ^ 
vided by adults. SuJ a possible 

of the glee club, if that is unae y ,i,‘=nlavin- notebooks 

positions, acting of some ^ ’ the members of 

and illustrated compositions, or serving 

your class. occasionally to have, as a 

In your ^ program to which parents are 

climax to some umt of wor ', P jHpfl ener-v you will 

invited. Although such hn atteinoon 

find that thoae efforts '» ^ „ motivation in class- 

““rand irthtrX Lre“t.orth while than are ntany odier 

types of community contact. greatest aid 

The person in your commimi y probably 

and ally is pubhc library early, to know 

lies with you. It is well to vi _ librarian and attendants, 

its resources, to make friends m librarian to 

Perhaps if you tahe the “““-^“^Jm.rous position of 
luncheon, tea, or dinner, an possible co-operation 

hostess tactfully ask for sugg „ 

^ See Appendbc F for suggesUons concermn„ 
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between the library and Hie classes m Engbih, >oa may gaia 
her fnendship and her support immediately You and she. re- 
member, are the two persons m the community most intelligently 
interested, presumably, m getting >oung people to read "wisely. 
But jou must be careful Remember that a sudden call for all 
of the material about Scott, Louis XI, or dry farming is annoying 
The bbrary may be supplied with display material for all of these 
topics, but there is no time to assemble iL On Saturdays and 
after school are the library rush hours Be considerate , do not 
try to work then. Also show consideration by supplying 

the hhratian at least ten days tn advarue with a list of those 
topics and those books which >qu mean to ask iour students to 
mrestigate May I suggest that >ou approach the librarian 
humbly? She may perhaps hate been cogitating upon the prob- 
lems of outside reading when you were m the second grade 

II. TO UK RELATION TO YOUR SUPERIOR OFFICERS 

NMio are youi superior officers? The members of the board of 
education, the superintendent, the pnnupal of j our school, and — 
if there is one — ^jour head of department Though jou should be 
thoroughly friendly, sensible, frank, with any and all of these 
persons, a safe rule tn follow is this hiCter consult with a higher 
offiaal upon any school problem until after j-ou have laid the 
matter before jour immediate superior As teacher of English the 
problems of dramatics, journalism, and graduate addresses may 
involie JOU m more complicated situations ttian you at first 
realize. But remember this fact When jou enter a school system, 
you enter an army It is as discourteous for you to run to the 
school board or to the superintendent with some problem as it 
would be for a pmate m the army to accost the colonel with 
suggestions concerrung adequate mess equipment. Your ideas 
may be admirable, tell them to the head of your department ot 
to your prmapaL Practically neier should you, a teacher, of 
jour own lohtion carry any matter to a member of the school 
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board. For you, the final authority is the superintendent. Be 
sufficiently professional in attitude to realize that you weaken 
the whole organization if you weaken the authority of your 
principal or superintendent. To discuss the policies of either man 
adversely with members of the community or with pupils is not 
only a breach of professional etiquette, but is a serious menace 
to the school. If you cannot approve, you can be silent, or you 
can resign. It is true, however, that if you wait, the situation 
may clear itself or you may discover that the principal is, in 
reality, coping with problems of which you realized nothing. 
Your position must not make you cowardly — ^yet for the first year 
Kipling’s advice to the man-cub is not to be despised.’^ 

On the other hand, when you are teaching English there are 
many possibilities of augmenting your principal’s power and 
popularity with the students. For one thing, a principal wishes 
to know what is going on in your classroom. Often he suffers more 
than you when he comes to visit your classes. He must come, 
however, for he has, as a rule, to send in a rating about you to his 
superintendent. If you are tactful, you will make these visits easy 
and pleasant by inviting him and your department head to see 
a dramatization, to judge a contest, or to hear an open-forum 
discussion. One principal remarked to me : “I never dare go past 
Miss X’s English room when I am busy. If a youngster sees me 
pass, without a ‘by your leave’ to the teacher, he slips out to 
invite me in to see what they are doing. And they are always 
doing something interesting, too.” This condition is pleasant and 
mutually helpful. 

When you have invited the principal or head of department to 
hear a class program, it is courteous to call upon the one who 
comes or to have your pupil chairman call upon him for some 
comment. They are, you remember, your immediate superiors; 
the principal is for the pupils the chief representative of the 

^“But the Jungle is large and the Cub he is small. Let him think and be 
Etiil/' Maxims of Baloo, The Jungle Book, p- 4^. 
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school He ma/ mate setae courteov^ cMnnieat about the wort 
Vbal wUt gi^e a seftse of its importance to the class and will spur 
them DO to greater effort, or he may have a cnucism ot a su^ 
gesuon that will be of gcouiae talue OccasionaUy an imdesen,fctl 
or unkmd cnUcism from a thoughtless pnocipal binds a dass 
and teacher more dosdy together, for jouth is prooe to side 
with joutb and, to >oUr amusement, you may find >our class 
defendmg you even when jou are unconscious tliat ddexvE* is 
neoessary Best of all, jicrhaps, these invitations to visit indicate 
that >ou are striving lor that ideal letatioosbip in which teacheta 
and prmapa) are worVing together toward the common aim 
live, purposeful leaching 

On Tvhat qualities must jour pnnapal judge you> 

r Disaplme and the appearance of jour room All other virtues, 
you mil find to joiir disappointment, sink into utter msigniflcance 
il you cannot conUol your group 

a prompt and eSicieat handling of the machinery invCiVved in 
reporting absences, securing excuses, handmg in reports, eUu 

3 Apparent interest and saUbfaction of your pupils m tbeir 
Boglcdi work 

4. Pleasant relationships mtb other teachers and willingrie^ to 
cooperate There mil be extra duties a study hall when someone 
» ill, an assembly room, to put to rights for some emergency, a 1^010 
that needs a sponsor, or a P meeting to be engineered 

S Vour method of presenting worL and of conducting classes, a 3 
well as your ability to have ideas, to suggest them tactfully, and to 
take no credit wheo your original idea emerges as a part of your 
pnaapal s pohey Does that fast statement sound as if he were uu’ 
generous? No exacutno has time to originate detailed dianges such 
as ctKjperaOon m the leaching of tnechames of wnting, a ‘ hospital** 
class, a clas^ m Jouraalism, an alternative third year course in litera- 
ture or in public 'peaking, a dub for girls, a dOscussion groop for 
leactuTi. If the pl^ is successful, the credit is in reality his, for 
joit us caeuCT could not, unaided, carry out any of these schemes, 
iuj ^ould be content to suggest them, discuss them with 
, woTJ them, and give hm* credit and enthusiastic support- 
If >xiu are honestly mUrested m the idea and not concerned with 
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the hope of self-advertisement, you will not mind the loss of credit. 
Few things, remember, undermine your teaching so quickly as does 
the feeling of not being appreciated; be sure that you avoid that 
form of self-pity. If your full energy goes into making each class 
period both profitable and enjoyable, you will not only find teaching 
high-school pupils an absorbing adventure, but you will also find 
little time to worry about your superiors. 

There are, however, certain problems, legitimately yours, which 
extend beyond your own classroom, for English in high school 
must always remain in part a “service” department. It must 
provide tools for other studies; hence certain problems are so 
vital that they become the concern of the whole scdiool. Some of 
these problems presenting schedule difficulties (a “hospital” class 
for those deficient in mechanics, a class for repeaters, ability 
grouping in English classes) or demanding co-operative effort 
(teaching mechanics of writing) are considered in the reading 
references at the end of the chapter. Even as a prospective teacher 
of English you should know something about these questions; 
these references will provide you with further information when 
you need it. 

ni. YOUR ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHER TEACHERS AND 
TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 

In regard to other teachers and teacher organizations, a few 
moments’ thought will show you what is and what is not a pro- 
fessional attitude. A criticism of another teacher made to a princi- 
pal, pupil, or citizen is of course not only in very bad taste but 
also distinctly unprofessional. To criticize a former teacher by 
stating or implying that she seems to have taught your group 
little is, to put it mildly, rude and unnecessary. You are a part 
of a larger organization; do not weaken that organization by 
undermining any of its members. Since in composition you culti- 
vate a close personal relationship with pupils, they may try to 
share their grievances with you. Sir. X has been unfair in cheni- 
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istry. Miss Z is dull m history and has lavont(» 'hS*' uSedbad 
English, loses his temper, and does not hnoir his subject. Per- 
haps, unfortunately, the pupils are correct, but on >our o^u part 
a serene Lodifferetice, a humorous comment as to the pupiV’a own 
mood, a flat siatenient ‘ Don’t talk to me about the lacnUy," 
will, in many cases, suffice. In rare instances, o£ course, when a 
pupil has really been hurt, a more sj-mpathetic attitude and the 
suggestfon that the pupil go to the teacher in question may be 
youE wisest and kindest course. 

Other teachers are quick to realize whether >ou are fnendly, 
sensible, and wiUing to carry your full share of outside work, or 
’whether you are ready to take affront, eager to escape responst- 
bJity.'ar — yi&t as bad— to seize upon every opportunity for sclf- 
adverusing Certain outside actimti^ Idramatics, continence' 
ment addresses, journalism, annuals) gramtate to the depaTlmcnt 
of English, but it is an unwise department that seeks to absorb 
into itself all outside activities, even though the department re- 
ceives pubhdty through this concentrabon You are a part ol a 
school as well as a teacher la a department It is most tmwise to 
augment the reputation of the department at the expense of the 
pleasant, fnendly reJaUonships which should exist in the school. 
Often, for example, debate clubs and open forum discns&jon clubs 
are guided much more successfully by teachers of the soma) 
sciences than by a teacher of Enghsh The art department and 
the classes rn sewing — if they will cooperate— should be given 
full responsibility and full credit for stage setbngs and stage cos- 
tumes But quite aside from the question of pleasant school rela- 
bons there is another and even more senous quesbon You can 
carry only a certain number of acuvtbes Beware of atiempttng 
so much that -your real occapattort, classroom teachtKg,,suffers 
There are three teacher organizations of whidi you should be 
aware the National Educabon Association (NEA.), the State 
Teachers Assoaabon -with Us yearly institute, and the National 
Cotmal of Teachers of EngUsh, wuh its various local organiza- 
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tions and two official organs: the English Journal 
mentary English Review. Dues for the N.E A. help to toa 
research studies concerning the educational . 

United States. The state association attempts to solve state prob 
lems such as the maintenance of fair salaries, or see' o pop 
larize such innovaUon, as sabbatical 

training or bonuses for summer travel or study. The thi „ 
SZr tte Eaglish Council, is tie only tsdl-known assoc.al on 

dev^d eaclusSely to a study o£ dte , 

teaching of English. Certainly its organ, the Srslrr/. . 

should bo a part of your 

it may become the recorder of some of your 

room experiments. 

IV. YOUR RELATION WITH YOUR PUPILS 

With pupils your Lre dissimi- 

school and in-school coffiacte. becomes “just another high- 

lar, but the teacher of Enghs accepts invitaUons 

school student” outside of s °° .noon loses control and 

and attentions from to follow is this : Accept 

respect within the classroom. ^ unless you are invited 

no invitation from a boy m ^ ,^ill 

in the capacity of chaperon.^ dancing 

realize when you stop to consi ^ ^bat high-school 

with high-school boys if y can^refuse to dance or, better 

girls are left without partners. dance with high- 

far, if the boys are in the mmority, y 

school girls, thus setting the ^ brtter to curb your 

gether. You may like to dan^.^b wondering 

desire than to set some hi^ presently, therefore, question- 

if you are partial to you rather as a social rival 

ing your fair grading, and re^ar o 

than as a teacher. 
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On the other hand, yoy can be admirable (riends with high* 
school bo>*s and girls, warm personal fnends, and jet maintain a 
dear-cut teacher pupil relation They want an older person, not 
of their own family, with whom they can talk as one adult to 
another kour business is to know them, d possible, both inside 
and outside the schoolroom, to be a friendly, stimulaUng, sj-mpa- 
theUc friend who, for many of them, opens up a wider field of 
interest tlian they would find for themselves But no matter how 
sjmpathetic or how stimulating a teacher may be, she should at 
the same time both encourage and practice decent reticence. It is 
easy to dabble with a jounger person s emoUons and feel godlike 
in molding character A teacher of English can do much good, 
she can also do much harm The best teachers that t have known 
have been men and women with strong, keen minds who were 
cool, detached, fnendlj, alwajs sjmpatheuc but braanglj, not 
relaiinglj, so They discouraged self pity and overmuch mtro* 
spection, but were not afraid of a frank meeting of mmds and an 
honest discussion of senous topics Their personal honesty, kmd- 
hness, sjanpatheUc insight, and sound, humorous common sense 
wae tjuailivi^ that demanded both respect and bking^ 

Aside from classroom contacts, jou, as teacher of English, will 
meet jour pupib m connection with various activities. Although 
jour judgment and good taste should be jour principal guides, 
JOU should know what others have done and what principles hav e 
guided them Enthusiasm ts, of course, essential, but mere enthu- 
siasm unguided by principle breeds difficulties, particularly if 
ungmded enthusiasm flowers into anj thing so permanent as prink 
In Appendix H jou will find “References on Extracurricular 
Activities ” It would be wise now or later to know these refer- 


® ^ Cor. ^nd t eniur^ Tie Te^i 

“d contijas much umK tut vwos 
beware of rushing unadvisedly into the ^fnead- 
mtnuoned nhich pupn* may tnisundentand and ahovtld avroid a seoti- 
roental questing for sdf revrfation that may ea^y decencrate into > 
ot teacher egousm or adolescent roorbnfity <l^««r»te mto a dispUy 
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ences. After the list is a space for additions. If when you find an 
article that seems to you helpful, you record it here, you can soon 
build up for yourself a brief, useful bibliography. 

Within the classroom the practice of some purely mechanical 
devices may save you from embarrassment and from the possi- 
bility of certain disciplinary difficulties. Although it is true that 
in many schools no problem of discipline arises, you should be 
very careful until you know your group thoroughly to give them 
no opporttmity to take greater liberties than you desire. It is al- 
ways easier to relax your discipline than to strengthen it. The 
two main factors that make, at first, for disorder are anonymity 
and lack of occupation. To avoid the first, get from your pupils 
as soon as they enter your room slips recording their names and 
the seats they occupy. All students, even the deaf and the short- 
sighted, choose to sit in the back seats; hence before passing 
these slips you will, doubtless, ask those in the back of the room 
to move forward, and others to shift into the scattered empty 
seats left in the various rows or at tables. You may not realize at 
first that, particularly in composition work, a concentrated group 
talks more easily and more readily than one scattered about a 
large room, but after a few recitations, you will find that both 
for you and for the class a solid grouping is pleasanter. These 
slips can be passed to one pupil in each row or at each table, 
quickly distributed, and filled according to some such board 
model as this (students have a genius for raisvmderstanding 
spoken directions) : 

Please write: 

1. Your name (last name first) 

2. The row occupied (Row A, B, C, etc. Row A is nearest the 
front of the room) 

3. The seat occupied (Seat i, 2, 3, etc. Seat i is nearest the win- 
dow in each row) 

You will find that this work must not be hurried, for from these 
slips your seating chart will be made. Since after the second day 
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j ou wM waste no time m roll call, tins chart becomes > our means 
of recordmg absences {A mistake on >our part means difficulty 
in the office and an inquiry concermng >our error ) As soon as 
slips are collected by rows or tables and passed to jou, y ou 
can, by glancing at them, call a pupil by name, an excellent way 
of creating a sense of responsibibty By the next meeting jou 
should ba^e temporary charts for each class so that you appar* 
ently know by name e\ery pupil m the room — an effectn,e way 
of maintammg order Later, changes in seating may be necessary, 
but a temporary chart in pencil can be easily changed to a perma- 
nent record * 

A second device for securing good discipline and a businesslike 
attitude toward the work is to begm teaching as soon as 5 on re- 
ceive the name slips upon the first day, to make a definite assign- 
ment requiring some forty nunutes of preparation for the day 
following, and to require assignment books, both for j ourself and 
for your pupds Such a book is important to you because often a 
pupil IS absent several days and desires the missed assignments, 
qr he is to be absent and wishes to obtain the work in advance 
Usually he will come to 5 ou when y ou are busy If y ou hav e 3 our 
book, dated, paragraphed, usable, you can give it to him with- 
out hesitation. He respects your good workmanship, for pupils 
are qiuck to recognize effiaency and well planned procedure This 
book will also enable you to give fairer exsimn 3 .ttoiis and more 
inielbgently distributed dnlls, tests, reviews In fact your assign- 
ment book shows y ou to be a methodical or a methodless teacher 
If on Saturdays you will plan the work for sit day's m advance 
(one week and the following Jfonday) y ou will find life simpler, 
pleasanter, and more effiaea»Iy conducted Unless there is a defi- 
nite reason to the conuary, the assignment for advanced work 
should be given at the first of each penod, as you will reahze if 
some day the befi rings and you are left — pathetic, fuUle, undig- 
* Se« ApiModu A U, for "Toia- Teaching Equ^roent " 
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nified — shouting instructions at the backs of your departing 
pupils. 

A third device for maintaining discipline and for getting your 
class into working mood is to have a daily plan showing what is 
to be done during the class period. Sometimes, of course, you will 
depart from it. Bypaths will appear that you judge profitable; 
pupils will misunderstand what seemed to you obvious; a topic 
will suddenly unroll in a fashion that you had not foreseen. But 
your plan is there to save you from waste of time, from embar- 
rassment, from floundering when you discover — a condition often 
foimd in English work — that some pupil is intentionally attempt- 
ing to sidetrack the class discussion because he has not prepared 
the assigned lesson. In cases of drill work (dictation, spelling, 
grammar, etc.) it is well to have your plan timed so that you do 
not allow yourself to spend too much of the period upon one 
phase, or fail to call for the work assigned for that day. No class 
can long respect a teacher who consistently runs behind schedule, 
and yet in English it is particularly easy to do so. If you make 
an assignment, see that the work is required upon the date set. 
If papers are to be handed in, collect them as soon as the class 
enters, so that the attention can be centered upon classwork, not 
divided between it and last-minute revisions. Also a definite plan 
for collection and for distribution of papers by rows and tables, 
and a specified pupil to arrange them, saves time, is businesslike, 
and avoids a disorder that might be difficult to curb. 

Many young teachers have no idea as to how much or how 
little the students in the back of the room are missing. To avoid 
the usual low-voiced confidences from the front seats, walk 
about ; conduct your classes from all parts of the room, for com- 
position is, in the words of Dr. Leonard, “a social problem.” If 
in addition to this peripatetic habit you establish audibility as 
one of the necessary factors of a satisfactory pupil recitation, 
your classwork will increase in value and interest. After a class 
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discus&ion, analyze it. You may bo surprised to fmd that com- 
parameiy few hase done all the talking You can a^oid such 
monopoly by distribuUng questions, by frequent bncf tests and 
tcsA discussions, by trusting only in part to \oluntcered informa- 
tion But you must be fair and not force jour pupils into bluffing 
or into downright dishonesty Preparation demanded daily but 
called for only occasionally, erratic assignments ol outside read- 
ing or notebooks made once and not referred to until the date 
required, ill-considered assignments — all these breed evasions of 
the truth And such announcements as ‘'Credit will be given to 
those who state that they have finished their assigned reading,” 
or questions m examinations such as “Have jou or have jou not 
read the references listed?” encourage dishonesty In such cases, 
the teacher, J believe, la more culpable than the pupils, but it is 
the pupils who suffer 

You may say that all of these admonilions are needless if the 
teacher possesses one certain qualitj I agree Class behavior and 
class and individual breaches of discipline must be met and 
handled by common sense (Is it our egotism that leads us to 
term this rarest of all human attributes “common”?) Perhaps the 
best possible advice is this First, hav e j our work so well in hand 
that you can devote jour full attention to the class, second, never 
let a disturbance get well started Check it before it is more than 
begun Composition work requires freedom, it is spoiled by dis- 
order Xever tolerate for one minute whispering, mattenlion, note 
passing Find yourself unable to talk if any other person in the 
room IS talking (I reier to discussion, not to laboratory periods)* 
If jou think of yourself as a combination of hostess and chair- 
man, and of your class as jour fellow workers and guests, jou 
can, as a rule, by means of jour own perfect politeness make the 
atmosphere ^ery much what jou wish it Much, too, can be ac- 
complished by the teacher's obvious belief that all are interested 
and working for a common objective If a pupil whispers he must. 
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therefore, have some idea which seems to him so important that 
he is impatient to contribute it. Of course there are cases where 
this polite subterfuge will not work. This subterfuge is the velvet 
glove, but a class, much as it appreciates this glove, also appre- 
ciates an iron hand. When it is necessary, strike and strike hard. 
Never pretend to overlook a serious breach in discipline. If you 
do, pupils will try you farther. (Have you read the chapter en- 
titled “^liss Jones” in Hugh Walpole’s novel Jeremy ? Do.) Usu- 
ally, however, a reasonable, sensible discussion with the class, 
with a request for co-operation, is effective, for high-school 
pupils, you will find, are as a rule both sensible and responsive to 
the idea of fair play. 

If a real disciplinary problem arises, deal with it summarily. 
Never handicap a class or yourself with a disturbing element in 
the room. At first, however, you may not realize that few things 
are more disruptive to a school system than the thoughtless prac- 
tice of sending pupils from your room without specifying their 
destination and the time that they are to arrive. They may as a 
rule be sent to a study hall, to the library, to the principal’s office. 
But to send a pupil out into space soon brings the principal and 
perhaps other teachers inquiring into your methods of discipline. 
Of comse it is unwise to “scold” a pupil before his classmates. 
First of all, it is unfair because you, as teacher, have the advan- 
tage. Have an offender report to you in private. You will find as 
a rule that, rmsupported by a class, he is rather defenseless. Re- 
member that complete courtesy and a reasonable “Just 5vhat is 
the matter? Why don’t we get on better in class?” is probably 
your best approach. Often there are two sides; at least it is well 
to take for granted that there may be. If a pupil is difficult, it is 
sometimes wise to ask him to write out his side of the affair (this 
procedure gives him time to think, and you, a teacher of English, 
should encomrage motivated writing), and in twenty minutes, 
when you are ready for him, he may be able to meet you more 
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reasonably After a serious talk, a friendly ‘ Good night” and the 
next day a complete ignoring of past difhculties mil often win a 
pupil s liking and respect (Some teachers would profit by a study 
of the Black Panthers disciplinary methods applied to the man- 
cub, Mowgli, as pictured by Sir Kipling ) 

Should 50U analjae a great number of eases of pupil teacher 
disagreements, 50U would find that most of them were summed 
up by the pupils m one of two wa5S either She doesn t like 
me or The class isn t interesting there s nothing to do but 
hsten and answer questions And those two statements should 
be your guides You must convince >our pupils that you like 
them, that you enjoy the class that you find pleasure in the give- 
and take of classroom discussion. Four words arranged in de- 
scending scale denote the highest praise that pupils can give a 
teacher She is Jar, hard, interesting, Jnendly ’ With pupils to 
‘have favorites,' to be ‘easy,’ to be dull, to be ‘ unsymipa- 
thetic, ’ are the four opposites. These unfavorable terms, however, 
are often bestowed because a teacher is unprepared and does not 
know how to organize her work rather than because of her natu- 
ral disposition. In many schools, remember, disciphne and good 
manners are synonymous Hence there is no need to worry about 
the possibilities until they emerge, but to be prepared for them is 
wise and comfortmg 

WTiat can you do to affect your class pleasantly? 

1 You can always enter a classroom as it teachmg that particular 
class gave you real pleasure This kind of entrance an admir- 
able effect upon both you and the pupils 

a Your attitude can be optinusUc, your manners simple, friendly, 
natural 

3 Your voice can be clear, easily heard, pleasant in tone A 
badly pitched voice wears out the nerves of a class and the throat 
d! the speaker hence it is wise to consider your voice carefully, and 
perhaps have some instruction m placement and reading if you 
have not alreadw done so 
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4. You can dress so that your general appearance is pleasing and 
your costume reasonably varied.^ There ■was a time when powder 
and rouge were taboo; remember that even now a lavish use of 
rouge and lipstick is rmdesirable. 

5. You can so plan your work that the work is varied, that pupils 
take an active part in definite projects, and, if possible, have an 
expectant attitude toward future assignments.- 

6. You can make your classroom attractive. English is an art, 
and deserves an artistic setting. But even if you cannot make your 
room artistic, you can 

a. See that the lighting is not injurious, by having properly ad- 
justed shades and perhaps by securing curtains and drapes. 

b. See that fresh air is plentiful and drafts avoided. 

c. See that your pupils are so seated that they sit, see, and hear 
as conveniently and comfortably as possible. 

After these three primary considerations have been taken care of, 
you should consider 

d. Bulletin boards. 

e. Pictures. 

’-Just remember that many a high-school notebook cover records the number 
of ties, the different dresses, the color of hose -worn by Teacher. Less pleasant 
to contemplate, but as inexorable, is the high-school record of failure in dress. 
One notebook bore the antidpatory entry: “Number more spots this term: . . .” 

- lEEET THE EAMOUS DOCTOR. DR. JOHXSOX WILL BE 'WITH ITS TOMORROW Were 
the signs that greeted Miss Marian R. Smith’s class in Ardmore, Pa., the day 
before they were to begin Macaulay’s “Essay on Johnson.” The class was 
frankly curious, but no explanation was offered. Before the next meeting 
Miss Smith secured blank booklets, cut them in half, and provided each 
prospective Boswell with a blank diary of convenient size in which he recorded 
daily his experience with the mighty Doctor. 

Mrs. Cora P. MacKay, University High School, Oa k la n d, California, allows 
her classroom to be metamorphosed into a Greek museum, a little theater, a 
library, a Scottish castle, a newspaper office, or a post office according to the 
junior-high-school project then on foot. The pupils (carefully guided but 
apparently free) are eager to contribute because the work has for them a sense 
of reality. 

Miss Grace Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio, passes out mimeographed sheets indi- 
cating the kind of subject, the specific purpose, the treatment, and the method 
of the theme due a week later. She thus makes the work specific, insures imder- 
standing of and some thought about the subject each must choose for himself, 
and makes the paper to be written seem of importance. 

These three examples are merely concrete illustrations of the type of junior- 
and senior-high-school work that is carried on all over the United States. 
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f A table ior magaanes, boobs, atwl displays, 
g A bookcase and books , i . 

h A fiUng cabinet for pictures and a filing place for pupils note- 

books and thcracs 

Of course if you are among the wanderers who teach from 
room to tooin^ only the first four will be possible, but if you bave 
a permanent room, a desirable thing to stri\e for, you can do 
more Above all, your classroom should be a workshop filled with 
the tools that you need You will fend that a class can usually be 
awakened to pnde in their room if the room is really theirs and 
their ideas are considered And, absurd as it may sound, many a 
dull pupil finds English more mteresUng after painting a book- 
case or devising ways of securing a bulletin board,^ 

V* YOUR ATTITUDE TOWARD YOURSELF AS A PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUAE 

As a pnv ate indivndual you need occasionally to take stock and 
to discover what your duty is to yourself Mr Robert Frost, who 
holds a unique teaching position part of each year at ^Imherst 
College, talking to a class in the Bread Loaf School of English, 
suggested that teachers of English should rank the three elements 
in teachuig in. the following order of importance themseKes, 
their books, their pupils Many a teacher whom I meet has, I 
judge, reversed the order to read pupils, books, self I doubt the 
wisdom oi that reversal 1 doubt it in spite of speeches heard and 
articles read on the duty of service to others, the beauties of self- 
sacrifice, the moral responsibilities of the teacher for her group 
Your duty as a teacher is, I am convinced, first, to make y ourself 
a thoroughly interesting personality capable of both making 
mdepeudcut judgments and receiving others' pwinls of view Your 
health, your live mterests, your reading, your amusements, you 
should regard as important factors for enriching your life and 
F lou tii,EI fijul a discussion of buUetm boards, pictures, and 

OtbcE iUL^atlSC matfnal ^ OAK, 
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making you a more worth-while character. One serious danger in 
teaching is the danger of cutting yourself off from adult thought, 
of becoming permanently juvenile in interest, and therefore in- 
tellectually flabby and incapable of sustained abstract thinking. 
All of us know teachers — ^worthy, self-sacrificing teachers — ^whose 
conversation is punctuated with “One of the children in my room 
said . . .” 

Long ago Benjamin Franklin, in the maxim “An empty bag 
cannot stand upright,” uttered a warning particularly applicable 
to the great army of teachers in America. In the schoolroom there 
must be so much intimate human contact, so much pouring out 
of interest, sympathy, enthusiasm, that a teacher, more than 
other persons, must look to her physical, spiritual, and intellectual 
refreshment. It is particularly true that you, a young teacher, 
may overestimate your own importance to the school, and remain 
unaware that you owe a duty to yourself. It might be more 
wholesome for you to remember that the system is vastly larger 
than you are. To this system you owe the best that you can give, 
but the best can only come from a rich, bountiful, interesting 
personality. I am not urging selfishness. Teachers are as a group 
energetic, idealistic, hard-working. Many of them, however, have 
from a mistaken sense of duty stunted themselves while young 
so that they cannot develop as fully and as richly as they might 
have done. The pity of it is that they not only mar their own 
lives and fail to realize their own best possibilities, but also bring 
to growing boys and girls, pulsing with life, humorless teachers 
of lowered vitality, frayed nerves, and narrow, conventional in- 
terests. 

What can you do? Travel, study, play, rest. Summer school 
once in two or three years may be wise; a camping trip every 
other year may be wiser. One night each week set aside for read- 
ing adult literature, a workday on Saturday, but Sunday freed 
from all school thoughts, a summer working in a National Park 
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cr a seaside resort^ a summer m England actually \aei!STrg the 
scesaes about which jou may talk daily dcring the school j ear, a 
dramauc club of adults m which j ou read and act plaj-s, an auto- 
mobile, golf, swimming— all or any of these may suggest possible 
excursions into realms beyond the classroom that would enable 
you to bring a richer personaLty, a broader experience, to the 
boys and girls m jour charge You will find that teaching is a 
profession in which jou sow and reap m exact proportion Since, 
as you know, personality is the basis upon which all teaching 
rests, you, as an intelligent teacher, should turn your intellect 
upon yourself, examme your attributes — mental, emotional, 
physical — think out your relationships with others, order your 
time to the best advantage, and then plunge into your year's 
work determined to make it for yourself and for your pupils a 
profitable and enjoyable adventure where you shall “Hold the 
bye wej, and lat thy gost thee lede.” 

SUGGESTED EXERCISES 

At the end of this chapter a number of references are listed. Read 
as many as you can before you attempt these exercises. 

A Community Contactt 

I A talk for the hterary section of the women s dub Collect a 
bibhography (author, title, publisher, pages consulted, and a sen- 
tence statement as to the type of material) for a half hour's on 
any modern hterary figure not a dramatist. If possible hav e Ulustra- 
live matenil 

a A talk f(jr the limmatJC section of the women's dub The 
members desue a modem play read aloud with a five-mmute intro- 
duction coDcenimg the author and the outstanding points of mterest 
in the play Write out the talk, indicate the cuttings to be made 
m the play (Kevcr read more than an hour ) Are you with 

The Best of (the year), edited by Bums Mantlei' "These olav-s, 
cut for reading, have been published each year since 1919 

3- Plan a twenty mmutc talk before the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
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ciation on some phase of high-school reading or •writing. How can 
the home aid the school? Remember that a talk, no matter how 
“noble,” is poor if uninteresting. Outline the talk and add any 
references that may have aided you. A good story adds much to a 
talk at four-thirty in the afternoon. 

A laboratory meeting of the class during which two or three 
talks from each group are given and discussed with reference to 
the types of audiences and of audience appeals used might he 
genuinely valuable. 

B. The Library 

1. Send two representatives from your class to visit the county 
and the city librarian in your college community. Have these repre- 
sentatives discover and report to class: 

a. tVhat special privileges or aids are given to teachers in regard 
to: 

(1) Ordering books for the school libraries. 

(2) Advising teachers as to the e.xpenditure of school moneys. 

(3) Lending books to schools within the county. 

(4) Circulating old magazines to city and county schoolrooms. 

(5) Lending pictures or free material. 

(6) Preparing library displays for high-school classes. 

b. What plan, if any, e.vists for recognition of and guidance of 
grade-school or high-school reading? (Often a whole system of 
medals and rewards is carried on without any co-operation from 
classroom teachers.) 

Since librarians are busy people, a preliminary letter suggesting 
a time for this visitation, stating its purpose, and asking if the 
time set is convenient, would be a wise precaution and would doubt- 
less insure a cordial welcome. 

2. Have two representatives from your class investigate and col- 
lect for your class group some five high-school reading lists -with 
cost, publisher, and a descriptive statement as to makers and kind 
of list. To a young teacher, for example, an annotated reading list 
is much more useful than is a mere series of titles. 

See Woodring, M. N., and Benson, R. T.: Enriched Teaching of 
English in the High School (revised). It would be wise for all the 
class members to expend 20 cents on Books for Home Readittg (see 
“Reading Lists and Aids to Reading” in Appendix G). 
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C Schoolroom Coftdtttont 

1 Ha\e two of jour members without consulting each other mate 
a seating chart for jour coifege class fJave these charts discussed 
to decide which is the better and why 

2 Have three members of your class consider the college class- 
TOQm as if it were their high school room for ^:ngli^ classes and 
have them suggest for class consideration practical, economical, and 
effective improvetnents in its appearance ascertain where and for 
how much the materials could be obtained and make a joint wnlten 
report that can be hied for the benefit of other members o! the tdass 

It would be well to consult the college art department and pic- 
ture catalogues to ascertain the cost and kinds of buUetm boards, 
and to give addresses for all recommended material See Appendix F 

3 Do jou know? 

a. d Aeu> Pfctonal Hap of English Lsteraiure, Kajline and Cot 
C lev eland Ohio, 

It IS a htwaiy map of England, 28" by 35" It gives the birth 
place of writers chronological lists of English writers, costumes ol 
various periods and important buildiogs 

b Contemporary ,4»7ier»cair Haga^nes 

A useful numeograpbed booklet of So pages by John E Drewry, 
Dean JJeaty IV Grady School of JouiTJahsra, University of Georgia, 
Athens Ga 

It provndes comment upon some eighteen well known magazines, 
their hi:: tones and their policy There 13 also a bibliography for parh 

c. hlartia Laura Katherine ilagasmes for High School^ An 
Evaluation of a Hundred Titles, H W \VTIson, 1941 

An invaluable book for the teacher who would know magazines. 


SUGGESTED R.EADI-VGS 

n the encuss teachi:*s PC*so"*vtrrv TaAEMNc Axn POsmoM 
IVi THE OOSlMtJv.rrY 

A References for I our Oim Guidance 

I Brown, Rollo Beno tkc French Boy Learns to T1 nte. Harvard Uni 
versity Press, igis pp 174 107 and 2*9-37 

Here am two portraits the teacher (as he is) m Fiance, and the teacher 
tas he should be) m America Consider the two posiuoas suggested*^ 
ciassrooEi and in ^ocicLy 
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2. Blaisdell, T. C.: Ways to Teach English, Doubleday, Doran, 1930, 

pp. 509-19 

3. Craig, Virginia; The Teaching of High School English, Longmans, 
Green, 1930,- pp. 333-6S 

4. Johnson, Roy Ivan: “Thirteen Items of Personal Equipment for the 
Teacher of English,” Elementary English Review, Vol. 3 (1927), p. 143 

5. Co.v, Sidney: Avowals arid Ventures: The Teaching of English, Har- 
per, 192S, pp. 79-S9 

Do you agree with this list of minimum essentials for teachers of Eng- 
lish? 

6. Thomas, C. S.: The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools, rev. 
ed., Houghton Mifilin, 1927, pp. 310-15 

Here in questionnaire form is a suggested scheme for self-measurement. 

7. Lane, Bess B. ; “The Teacher Looks at Herself,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, Vol. 8 (March, 1930), pp. 2x1-13 

Here is a self-rating scale that includes; personal characteristics; emo- 
tional and mental characteristics; conditions of classroom; ability in teach- 
ing skills. Be sure to ponder the list. 

8. Hart, Joseph K.: “Personality Problems of Teachers,” Progressive 
Education, Vol. S (March, 1931), pp. 219-22 

In the schoolroom, is there “a subtle intellectual violence” worse than 
the brutality of olden times? (All of this March number should interest 
you.) 

g. Weeks, Ruth Mary; “Teaching the IVhole Child,” English Journal, 
Vol. 20 (1931), pp. 9-17 

Every woman entering teaching should consider the questions raised 
here. Do the women teachers whom you know “go about half dead for 
lack of the common gmnption necessary to feel alive”? 

10. De Lima, Agnes: “Democracy in the Classroom,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, Vol. 8 (1931), pp. 196-98 

A picture is given here of Bess Crumby, a democratic teacher. Con- 
sider it. 

11. Cross, E. A., and Carney, Elizabeth: Teaching English in High 
Schools, Macmillan, 1939, Chap. Ill 

A discussion of co-operation and integration. 

12. By all means read the March, 1931, copy of Progressive Education. 
The article by Miss Grace Rolzel entitled “Is ‘Propaganda’ Education?” 
pp. 187-91, deserves your careful reading. 
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C. SOM.e PROBLEilS CO'IF^ONTISO tBE TEACHER OP E^CUSII MECIIAVICS 
o^pemtioa la tht 4^ AfrcbtulL* 

I Thomas Charles Sw4m TMe reaching of £>i^Ju4 in the Secondary 
School Houghton Milfiin tgt 7 pp 164 -S 
For future use Mith prmcipars and teachers opposed to co-opera tiOn, 
remember the spoon dam compartsoa gtten here 

3 Templeton Piiine Putung the £o|rhjh Departincnt ju lt5 Place '* 
Bigh School Teacher ^o^ 5 (< 9 a 9 > pP 3^4 *5 

3 Sliepherd E(htb E The Attitude of Juiuor High School Pupils 
toward English Usage School Pevieio,\o\ 34 (19 6’i pp 5T4 

prom the Saghsh Joarael ilifgh School Edtlccml 
* Thomas Charles Swam \anables and Constants ” £«gh.ih dournof, 
VoL £S OoJfi) Pp rj 

Read Do jou agree with the constant*”? 

n Foust dement E PracUcal Co-operaLion \oI 17 figiS), pp 
1&3 64 

Round table ^Vhat are the six practical suggestions? 

3 Ifdes Dudley 'The Couned and the CTassrooni Teacher " \oL 17 
C1938) pp I 8 

The president of tie Counui of Engish here sum* up some of the 
problems enstmg in English teaching What is hi* altitude toward co- 
opera Pon? 

4. Cope Pauline Developing a Usage Conscience through Co-opcra 
Uon ” VoL a a (*933) PP- 399-40S 

Sutfscsted «n.d in CctDpo« ti^i^ Work^ 

X llilspn George F IVTiat Is Wrong vjib High SciooJ Engbsi?” 
\ol ti (1923). pp 3 S 5 - 6 o 

You should read thi* article The fault* of the >oung teacher unguided 
by department head or well made course of study ate given here clearly 
s Bynum, Ruth The E idle tin Board in Enghsh, \oI 17 <1528) pp 
246 4S 

How IS the important incident of the arude sigrufi eant of poor teach 
mg? (See AppetKh* F for buUetia board strggespons.) 

3 Cook, Alice Rice The ExhihiUcuo Table 4 of. tj (igtS) pn 
672 73 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 
Suggestions Concerning Jouraalism, Literary Clubs, Debate 

You fed further references listed in Appendix H and on page 536, 

1. Goldman, Louis: “Educational Possibilities of a School Paper,” Yol 
26 (193?), pp, 12 J -30 

What are the ten activities included? WM ones of the ten “educational 
advantages” seem to you important reading? 

2. Zachar, Im J.: “Activities for tie English Club,” Yol. 27 (1938), 
pp. 123*27 

Listed suggestions may prove helpful More and more high-school prin- 
cipals are utilizing the last period in the day for dub work. 
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Laborsaving Devices 

I. YOUR PELING SYSTEM 

I F YOU move from school to school, as you probably will for a, 
time after you begin teaching, the size and weight of your 
possessions become matters of concern; hence it is wise to think, 
out a practical method for filing your materials, to decide upon. 
one system, and then to adhere to that system religiously. Your 
files are your equipment. It is about as reasonable for you, a 
teacher, to “clear j'our desk” at the end of each term or year as 
it is for a doctor to throw away his patients’ records at the end 
of every twenty or forty weeks. Develop a system. Below are 
some suggestions; doubtless you can improve upon them. 

A. Index Filing Cards 

1. Index filing cards are made in the following sizes: 3"x s", 
4" X 6", 5" X 8", 6" X g" ; and in five grades of cardboard. The 
B grade, 180, may be obtained in white, buff, blue, and salmon, 
but the less expensive cards are made only in white. 

a. Uses of index filing cards are many; a few of them are as 
follows : 

a. The 3" x 5“ size is convenient for : Listing reading refer- 
ences on topics connected with work studied. (The Conrad or 
Walpole reference, mentioned, would be given here with volume, 
page, and cuttings indicated.) 

Listing book questions for outside-reading reports, questions 
that may be given to pupils to copy and then be returned to you. 

Listing suggestions for your various imits of composition, each 
imit having its separate title card, and each card hearing the wiii 
heading. (At times you file in a hurry.) 

565 
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Laborsaving Devices 

I. YOUR FILING SYSTEM 

I P YOU move from school to school, as you probably will for a 
time after you begin teaching, the size and weight of your 
possessions become matters of concern ; hence it is wise to think . 
out a practical method for filing your materials, to decide upon 
one system, and then to adhere to that system religiously. Your 
files are your equipment. It is about as reasonable for you, a 
teacher, to “clear your desk” at the end of each term or year as 
it is for a doctor to throw away his patients’ records at the end 
of every twenty or forty weeks. Develop a system. Below are 
some suggestions; doubtless you can improve upon them. 

A. Index Filing Cards 

1. Index filing cards are made in the following sizes; 3"x s", 
4" X 6", 5" X 8", 6" X 9" ; and in five grades of cardboard. The 
B grade, 180, may be obtained in white, buff, blue, and salmon, 
but the less expensive cards are made only in white. 

2. Uses o£ index filing cards are many ; a few of them are as 
follows : 

a. The 3" x 5" size is convenient for ; Listing reading refer- 
ences on topics connected with work studied. (The Conrad or 
Walpole reference, mentioned, would be given here with volume, 
page, and cuttings indicated.) 

Listing book questions for outside-reading reports, questions 
that may be given to pupils to copy and then be returned to you. 

Listing suggestions for your various units of composition, each 
imit having its separate title card, and each card hearing the unii 
heading. (At times you file in a hurry.) 

565 
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V Cards 5 ' * 8" m sire are desirable for recording vocabulary 
ct dictauou ctemses, dnUs la ^pelliog, grainmar, ptinctuaUon 
Colored cards la this size bearing ibought provobing quotaUons 
ctdled front jour tcading-— ^rotations that lend themselves to 
•speculative thought wathin the range of high-school boys and 
©rls — do much to shaken interest and to correlate your school 
room unth the world of thought outside V.*hy colored? Because 
the gay card indicates that the reading is purely voluntary , the 
card IS a hit of ertracumcular activity on Jour part that has no 
relation to announcements that should be read 

J5 Aids to Tiling 

filed matertal, to be of use, must be casDy discoverable Some 
teachers buy the more expensive Cards using a different color for 
each of the four types of work class literature, outside reading, 
theme units mechanics but this method has grave disadv’an 
tages 

I “Blank Card Size Guides in Color,** advertised under that 
title, made to fit the vanous sizes of filing cards and obtainable 
in gray, buff blue, and salmon are necessities if 3 our files are to 
be entirely convenient- 

a Fiber board card trays with covers are probably the mo«t 
convenient containers, for wooden boxes are Ixith heavy and 
expensive 

3 Loose-leaf notebooks, arranged according to topic, each 
topic mdvcated by a marginal sticker, are used by many teachers 
in preference to cards They are more easily handled, and can be 
lent to pupils with less danger of loss or confusion of material 
4. Manila envelopes dearly labeled are usually considered the 
most convenient retainers for b till ctm board clippings pictures^ 
and other bulky matenal If you find admirable iHustraUve ma- 
terial It should serve year alter /ear, but unless you have a con 
vement filing system you are too busy to discover it when you 
need it, y ou probably will not have a suitable filing case m your 
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schoolroom, but the manila envelopes, each properly labeled, can 
be filed upright in a gaily painted apple box in your schoolroom. 
Your pupils can be encouraged to enrich your equipment, to have 
bulletin-board committees and filing committees. You are forcing 
order and system upon yourself ; you are acquiring material for 
future classes; but you are also teaching order and system to 
your pupils and arousing interest and pride in their bulletin 
board. Furthermore you are acquiring tools for future teaching. 

5. Your desk is your private file. Usually it contains four 
large drawers, one deep one capable of division. Since few mis- 
haps are more annoying than the losing of a pupil’s composition 
(if the teacher loses it, it miraculously increases in value — until 
found), the dedication of each drawer to a specific class and the 
faithful adherence to that dedication will save you worry and 
distracted hunting for themes, themes occasionally not handed in 
because the pupil reckons upon his teacher’s lack of system. 

Dozens of times daily you will use the drawers of your desk. 
Many teachers fit the top one wdth a series of low pasteboard ' 
boxes — one each for pencils, clips, rubbers, string; one for class- 
book with charts, absence book, assignment book ; one for theme 
paper ; and one for cut slips, those useful and necessary slips used 
for getting written information quickly from the class. Does all 
this orderliness sound too methodical ? Remember that every 
class period should be either an orderly and systematic labora- 
tory period or an artistically conceived and executed voyage of 
discovery. Do not invite disorder and waste state money by delay 
in discovering your materials. 

II. YOUR TEACHING EQUIPMENT 
A. Seating Chart and Dated Book for Absences 

The making of a seating chart has been discussed in the text, 
but there are fine points in the manufacture of a chart that you 
may not at first recognize, "t^rhat are they ? 
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, It 13 to have the chart small e^oopli to 

your pade book patUcularly if >oa must travel from room 
^2 The chart should show the lull name of the pvip I tof 
>ou and your substitute if jou are ill must u<^e it in itporUnS 
to tiic off C& 

3 It Should show the pupils seats m correct relation to >our own 
desk as you stand facing the class 
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4 If there is a broken seat in your room or il a pup 1 drops >our 
class your chart should show this vacancy by an empty rectangle 

5 Kven though you can get along with a poor chart mite one 
comprehensible to a substitute for it and your ass gnment book 
should be available for her Her intelbgent use of both w II do 
much to prevent disorder 


Many teachers n order to speed up roll taking carry with 
them a long narrow tablet similar to a spelling blank dated for 
each schcml day At the beg nning of each class period the names 
of those absent are written iq this blank book under the appro- 
priate date and class Al the end of the day nhen reports must 
be made to the office the entire list can be transferred to the 
office blank and into the teacher s grade book (This method is 
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by many considered more efficient and less wasteful of class time 
than the marking of each class in the grade book, upon the cor- 
rect line, and the copying from each class list at the end of the 
day.) Often pupils can be detailed to make this final transfer 
from dated book to blank and book, but no teacher should trust 
the original discovery of absentees and roll taking to a pupil. As 
far as your superiors are concerned, you had better break five 
commandments than make repeated errors in reporting absences. 

B. The Assignment Book 

Pupils are usually required to have, keep, use, and occasionally’’ 
display assignment books. These ought to be pocket-size, since 
they should be used both at home and at school, and since no boy 
can reasonably be expected to carry a large notebook ■with him 
to football or after-school work. In many schools the form used 
is as follows: 


Mon. 

I. Choose some game, not too difficult. 

Jan. 16 

Think it through. Write out direc- 
tions; then read to someone to see if 
he can follow each step. 

2. Look at sentence construction. 

3. Examine use of connectives. 

4. When directions are as brief as you 


can courteously make them, copy. 

5. Hand in to be read in group. 

Tue. 

Laboratory. Outside reading. Com- 

Jan. 17 

mittee meeting at noon in basement 
— if raining. - 


The back of this assignment book is useful for personal charts, 
personal spelling lists, titles of books that the pupils may want 
to read or consult, and any jottings that are relative to the Eng- 
lish course. But since you are hoping to instill some conception 
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of sj-stem and order, these books ought to be well and neatly 
kept 

C Class Procedure Plan 

\ou will keep, of course an assignment book similar to those 
kept by jour pupils But life will be more comfortable jour 
steep will be sounder and jour classes will be more interesting, 
more personal and more efficiently conducted if joii cultivate the 
habit of making a brief class procedure plan for the morrow s 
work before jou go to bed This need be no elaborate student 
teacher avowal of Principles Aims — Major and Minor such 
as JOU may have to make for jour pracDce teaching But it 
should show JOU what jou think should take place during class 
time Here are three sample plans 

12A 

I Roll 

a Anivounce Fridays special pTOgrairu 

3 Rem nd hlartin and Helen to see committees are at work 

4 Read Atg^er 0} the AorcwwJ "VlII Fiction — if at all to 

■VV Sometimes (Takes 15 mm ) 

Stress impres'tion convejed through senses 
Rothwell has chance to talk on music 
Ask Anne about shipwreck in Lord Jim 
Stress feelmg of unavoidable sohdarity 
John and Helen — give chance for their pet theory 

5 Show connection with our theme work 

I RolL 

a Find out why Mary was absent CMiss Pnnce saw her m 
library ) 

3 Return Harry s folder Arrange for mdividual test 

4 Give surpnse dictaUon (Folder A A Moments Pause ) 
Stand near George See if he bears easily 

Keep Martin quiet flave him help George 
5 - Return Me^esdaya themes 
Read from Hdens Georges Toms 


correct 
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Show how Walpole also wrote of a dog in Jeremy — p. 46. Begin 
“The dog went , . to p. 52, “farcical tail.” Praise sentences 
marked in John’s and J^Iartha’s themes. 

STOP AT 9:50. 

6. Give drill on verbs. Folder A. “He and I have seen . . .” 

7. Slake class leave quietly. Speak of people below. 

loA 

Laboratory. 

1. Give 3-minute dictation of directions for correction of folders. 

2. Personal progress charts: Look at Maud’s, John’s, Helen’s, 
Edith’s. 

3. Commend INIatthew. Speak to class about it. 

4. Tiy- to get in two outside-reading reports. 

STOP AT 10:55. 

5. Announce that “Tigers” must have competition questions in 
on Wednesday. “Lions” must submit replies Friday. 

6 . Give chairmen time to speak to committees. 

7. Read principal’s request for quiet in halls. 

You will, Tsiartlia, be busy about many things, but why not 
intrust them to paper, and then forget them until class time 
arrives ? 
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Minimum Essentials 

I N orber to give an example of minimum essentials but not 
to supply you with a fixed and unalleiable standard v^hich 
would in all probability fail to meet the needs of your particular 
school 1 ha\e given the 1921 Minimum Retjuiremenls adopted 
by the high schools of the Inland Empire Council of Teachers 
These were 1 believe the first to be adopted m the United States 
The East and West groups of the Council agreed upon these gen 
cral statements 

Spelling Spelling difficulties center in two or three hundred 
very common words time spient on a thousand seldom used 
nouns ts wasted the time should be utilized for the prepositions 
adverbs conjunctions pronouns and a few of the most common 
-verbs and adjectives (Two or three hundred words suggested 
for min mum list ) 

Punctuation. Knowledge of the difference between a comma 
and a period is the most vital necessity in the mechanics of com 
position 

Grammar ‘ The greatest contribution which grammar study 
can mahe is the mastery of the sentence W e agree in eliminating 
dedens ons and conjugations eompanson the usual distinctions 
hettieen shall and ivi/i and numerous other distinctions of this 
class 

(Note that even in igai a rebellion existed against meticulous 
correctness the emphasis upon teach ng only practical usable 
constructions — nour accepted — was announced although often 
forgotten by classroom teachers ) 

The following minimum essentials were agreed upon 

572 
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A. Freshman — Written 

To pass in freshman English one must meet the following re- 
quirements : 

1. Write a legible hand. 

2. Be able to copy accurately ten lines of either poetry or prose. 

3. Observe proper form in margins, indentations, placing of title. 

4. Use capitals properly in titles to his themes. 

5. Show properly where one sentence ends and another begins. 
(Stringy compound sentences should be broken up from the first. 
The requirement is that the material be at least separated into 
shorter sentences; however, where freshmen enter with this habit 
established, they should advance by learning to subordinate the 
lesser idea or ideas to the main thought.) 

6. Unite fragments of sentences with proper assertion. 

7. Properlj’- cancel incorrect expressions. 

8 . Spell twenty-four of any twenty-five words in his spelling 
lesson. 

9. Learn and put into practice the four most helpful rules of 
spelling. 

10. Write our common compound words solid. 

11. Spell in dictated sentences forty-nine of fifty homon3rms. 

12. Use the apostrophe correctly to show the possessive case of 
nouns, and refrain from using the apostrophe in the possessive of 
personal pronouns. 

13. Point out the subject and its verb in any ordinary sentence. 

14. Observe the common rules for punctuation. (The semicolon, 
colon, and dash are not here included.) 

15. HabituaU3'' use capitals where needed, and refrain from using 
them where not needed. 

16. Obser\'e the ordinary rules of syntax. 

17. Regularly punctuate and paragraph conversation properly. 

18. Divide no monosyllables at the end of a line; divide words 
between syllables, not elsewhere. 

ig. Use paragraphs of moderate but sufficient length, and of rea- 
sonable development. 

20. Write a business letter perfect as far as form is concerned. 

If, as less frequentl5’- happens, therd is trouble along the fol- 
lowing lines, the student must attain to the proper usages: 
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(Note These are samples of individual faults, about which 
the whole class need not be troubled Eadi teacher should list the 
pruacipal errors found in her themes ) 

I, Arrange pages m order 

2 Replace the illiterate of by the icrb haze, hts-setf by himself, 
and holler by call 

3 Establish the proper use of the articles a and on 

4 Never use the hyphen at the Leginmng of a line, likewise 
punctuation other than the quotation marks 

5 EUnuuate the false use of abbreviatioas and the commercial 

^rtd (&) 

6 EUm’nate vulgarisms and double negatives 

7 Place no title in quotation marks unnecessarily 

£ Sophomore — Written 

To pass m sophomore Engli^ one must meet the following 
Tequirements 

1 Contmue the requirements of freshman Enghsh 

2 Spell forty nine out of &!ty words m his "pellmg lessons 

3 Know the parts of speech 

4 Distinguish unerringly sentences, clauses, and phrases 

5 Analyze any ordinary sentence into its simple modifiers, its 
phrases, and its clauses 

6 Distinguish simple, complex, and compound sentences 

7 Recognize the relationships expressed b> the most useful con- 
junctions 

8 Recognize the relationships expressed by the relative pronoun 
and the conjunctive adverb 

9 Shape material into a topical outline 

10 Observe the rules for the semicolon, the colon, and the dash 
ri Distinguish by his use the kinds of paragraphs — introductory, 

u‘=^ual, and Euminary 

12 Substitute good usage elements for common barbarisms and 
impropneties 

13 Refer automatically to the dictionary when m doubt 

14 Observe acceptable usage m informal letters 
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C. Junior — Written 

To pass in junior English one must meet the following require- 
ments : 

r. Continue the requirements for freshman and sophomore Eng- 
lish. 

2. Spell all words correctly in his spelling lessons. 

3. Organize material into an acceptable expository outline. 

4. Write a clear report. 

5. Make a brief for debate. 

6. Apply the principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis to 
sentences, paragraphs, and themes. 

7. Use words with a sense of discrimination. 

8. Interpret corrective marks accurately. 

9. Distinguish between a transitive and an intransitive verb. 

10. Dse the subjunctive mood when the sense requires ft. 

11. Determine the proper sequence of tenses. 

12. Recognize the nature and functions of infinitives and parti- 
ciples. 

13. Distinguish between a restrictive and a nonrestrictive modi- 
fier, and know the usage in regard to punctuating in either case. 

14. Eliminate the “shift of sentence plan” and weak and divided 
reference, 

15. Distinguish between the prepositions (and the forms follow- 
ing them) and the conjunctions (and the forms following them). 

16. Distinguish betiveen the use of adjectii-es and adverbs, telling 
whether the word modifies the subject or the verb. 
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Tests for Mechanics and Literature 

l TESTS IN MECHANICS OF ^TMTIVO 

I H csccfinM Test of Grammatieal Correctness end Sentence 
Rccogntitoft S A Leonard National Council of Teachers of 
Enslisli 2 1 1 \\ est fiS Street Chicago o© cents a hundred 
a Briggs Eazltsft Form Test for Grades 7 p Teachers Col 
lege Columbia XJnrversity 4 cents 

3 Tressler English itimmum EssenttaJs Test for Grades S u. 
Forms A B and C Public School Publishing Comp3n> Bloom 
ingtoa 111 10 cents for three forms 

This is a particularly useful test for awahenine a pupils in 
teTr>.t in hiS ovsn peiforinatice because •while he may do badly 
m one ph^se of the test he may eacel in another 

4 Cross English Test Grades 9 to ij and college freshmen 
Forms ABC World Book Company "specimen sets 20 cents 
These tests useful for comparison of groups rnay prove less 
useful as a testing teaching device than ones which you make 
for your ovm class 

n »EAl>lNO ANX> vocahvteaat tests 

1 TAe nitnnesoia Readtftg Exatrunation by M E Haggerty » 
and A* C Euricb University of Minnesota Press 'Minneapolis 
Minn 

2 Trailer Sdewi Reading Test Grades 7 12 Forms i 
and 2 by A E Traxler, Public School Publisbrng Company^ 
Bloomington Til 

3 Inglts Vocabulary Test Ginn Boston "tlassiajchusetts 

For other tests see Chapters IV and XIJ 

5 S 
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ni. A PRECIS TEST 

Poley Precis Test, Public School Publishing Compan3'^, Bloom- 
ington, 111 ., Grades 10-13, sample set, 15 cents 

If you know little of precis work, this test would aid 3''ou. 

rV. LITERATURE TESTS 

1. Abbott-Trabue Exercises in the Appreciation of Poetry by 
Allan Abbott and M. R. Trabue, Forms X and Y, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 5 cents each 

The value of these tests lies in the pupil-interest the3'’ arouse. 
Try one form at the beginning, one at the end, of the school 3'ear. 

2. Poetry Appreciation by Henry W. Simons, Teachers’ Lesson 
Unit Series, No. 4, Teachers College, Columbia Universit5' 

3. Logasa-Wright : Six Tests for Appreciation of Literature by 
Hannah Logasa and Martha Wright, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, 111 . 

4. Cavins’ Poetry Test, L. V. Cavins, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, HI. 

5. Literature Test by E. R. Barrett and T. IM. R3^an, Kansas 
State Teacher’s College, Emporia, Kan. 

6. Stanford Test of Comprehension of Literature, Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, Calif. 

7. Analytical Scales of Attainment in Literature, Educational 
Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. 

8. Eaton Literaiure Tests by H. T. Eaton, Palmer Company, 
Boston 

V. ADDRESSES 

A card to each of the following addresses will bring you a 
descriptive catalogue of tests, 

I. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versit3^. New York Cit3>' 27 
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2 pMbUc School Publishing Companj, Bloomington, III 

3 World BooV Company, Yonker^-on Hudson, X Y 

4 Scott, Foresman and Company, Wabash Asenue, 

Chicago, III 

5 Educauonal Test Bureau, Hianeapolis, ’Hinn 

6 Test Service Duision oi the Psichological Corporation (533 
Fifth Avenue, New York City ia> issues monthly a test Service 
Bulletin in mimeographed form containing mlormation on nevr 
tests and other items of interest in this field Catalogues and bul- 
leuns as issued will be '^ent regulatly lot So cents a year 

A list of tests is given in Chapters IV and Nil 

VI OBJECTIVE TEST QUESTIONS ON UTERATURE 

ObjecUvs Tests to Accompany Adi^tnlyres tn Appreciation, ad 
ed, tests bj. Luella B Cook, Harcourt, Brace ro^r, illustrate the 
four purpo'^ which such tests arc meant to “^rve, which follow ^ 

t To give you a deSnite opportunity to evcrci=e onginal thought 
and cntitaf ludgment, under cxrctimstances conveniently orgamzed 
to measure reading progress 

3 To pronde a food of formal assignment with which to con- 
clude each section of the texE 

3 To provide convement matertal for a laboratory penod jji the 
study of literature 

4, To teach «;pecific elements of appreciation 

In these carefully prepared objective tests, the pupils axe 
tested for 

I EsseutiaJ points m a senes 0/ short stones 
a Tdentification of characters from brief descriptions, actions, or 
remarks 

3 Becognitjon of the motive behind specific actions 

4 Becognition of the underly-ing idea of story, novel, or poenn 
* Rrpruxted by pemu&sion of tie pqbljiliers. 
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5. Ability to draw correct inferences from the remarks made by 
characters. 

6. Identification of the authors as judged from the tone, style, 
or topic of brief essay quotations. 

7. Ability to distinguish accurately between whimsical and seri- 
ous comment. 

8. Ability to absorb the dominant idea of an essay. 

9. Recollection of incidents in prose or verse. 

10. Recognition of the allegorical significance of a poem. 

11. Appreciation of the differences in vocabulary and idiom used 
in different centuries. ’ 

(I have given this list because you have here an excellent 
example of objective tests which are not superficial but which 
cut to the essentials in content, judgment, and discrimination.) 
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Correcting and Grading Papers 

1 Symbols used in correction In any handbook you can 
■Su-d "a. WT.vetit'finsi bst of symbols used for correcting themes, 
but it would be mse to discover what symbols have been "used 
formerly m the school where you are teaching It is both confus- 
ing and uJieconoiTUcal to make jour pupils accommodate them- 
selves to a new set 

3 Symbols abandoned for numbefs Instead of adopting 
symboU unfamiliar to you or asking pupils to adopt symbols un- 
familiar to them a good compromise device exists With class aid 
list the minimum essentials for each grade, each item bearing a 
number, and perhaps the amoimt of credit deduction to be made 
when the principle each represents is violated {Errors would, of 
course, be differently weighted in freshman and senior themes ) 
This list should be permanently posted on the consultation board 
To indicate an error in a theme y on would place the appropriate 
number m the margin opposite the line m which the error oc- 
curred 

a 'Ex.istcn.ee but- not type of error indicated When you cor- 
rect a theme it might be well for the first few weeks to place the 
specific number m the margin so that the pupil can see what 
error he should look for m the indicated, hue But as pupils pro- 
gress in comprehension of the mimmmn essentials, and as their 
errors continue more and more to be errors arising from haste or 
from carelessness rather than from ignorance, a different method 
should be employed When correcting themes a teacher should 
beware of ehminating the pupd s personal responsi hi hty for hjs 
paper, making the corrections on his own theme should be an 
important p^rt of a pupil s learning process The complete ab- 

5S0 
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surdity of circling each specific error, of inserting the correct 
form, of doing all of the work for the pupil, cannot be asserted 
strongly enough. The pupil learns by doing, not by being done 
for. Ideally it would probably be better to make no line check in 
the margin but at the end of the theme to list thus the number of 
errors made; 


Comma fault i 

Punctuation 8 

Spelling 3 


But though this method may be good theoretically, practically it 
penalizes you, the teacher, too heavily. It forces you to reread 
the whole theme, not merely the checked line, when the pupil 
cannot find his listed errors; hence the check in the margin is a 
desirable compromise. 

4. The rubber-stamp method. Some teachers have a rubber 
stamp which they use on all freshman-sophomore themes. It 
would resemble this model although it might differ in detail. 



The theme is stamped either at the top or the bottom of the 
written page. As the teacher reads, she checks errors in the mar- 
gin (if the theme is of any length) and also keeps tally on the 
appropriate line within the stamp. The blank line in the stamp 
allows her to vary her emphasis. It may be placed upon the 
varied beginnings of sentences ; it may be placed upon repetition 
of and and said. It may be used to check some individual error 
of the writer’s. the theme is corrected, no adverse com- 

ment concerning the use of mechanics is necessary, for the num- 
ber of tally marks tells the story. The pupil sees his record; he 
sees, perhaps, that he does not know complete sentences ; he finds 
that he must go over Ms theme, one by one find and correct his 
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errors ana checi. oS on li s tally e^cli error as ho finds it The 
foul record If for example he cannot fnd one error maihed 
looh lihe this 

X _ . . 2 T(XX 


fragment 
TVo sentences 
Crammar 


S 1 ? 


Punctuation 
Spelling 
And misuse 


ri 

mil 


ObMOusly there was a grammar error that he d d not understand 
By thminauon of the checks in the margin (which he should 
cross ofl> be cewiJd find It but that Sherlock Holmes tnetliod may 
not occur to him until iou point it out 

5. Common sense necessary in application of any prm 
ciple The Suggestions listed abcrvc are merely suggestions To 
play a technical button button who has the button? with a 
cla^ Ignorant of foundation principles would be wasteful stupid 
cruel You as master tnediatiic should teach jour apprentices hut 
tf jow <fo atl the work while jour apprentices look 00 jou ten A 
little but lary incompetence You must determine — ^perhaps by 
d agnostic tests— whether the principles are understood then you 
must proceed vnteW gently 

6 One praetiee «\ detenmmng grades Miss Helen Bos- 
worth West Springfield Massachusetts reports that she and all 
her department have for three years practiced the following 
method of correct on and grading and hate decided that jt is 
effective Since there should be some connecPon between the 
number of words wtiUen and the number of errors made the 
pupil states the approximate number of words in each theme 
teacher corrects checks only the errors on the minimum 
essCTiltals list for the grade and I sta the number of errors plus 
their ^lenalty in deducted credit The number of errors \S divided 
by the ntfLmber of words jn the theme The answer to this division 
is subtracted ftiim one hundred the remainder gives the pupil s 
Srade on course etcors arc weighted Two sentences 
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Methods in Composition Work* 

I ’M gei,eiwi. the cniiasin of students compoaitions may be ac- 
complished in three wa>-s— by the teacher by the pupil him 
self, and hi the pupil s fellow class members Each of these vnll 
be dealt with in turn 

1 TBACHEA CORRECTION AND CRITICISM 

The following are the pnncipal methods and devices discovered 
from the sources consulted in this phase of the investigation 

1 Pass through the room and note errors as the children write, 
calling each mdividual pupil s attention to his own Thus incorrect 
usages are discovered before they become hxed 
2 Go from desk to desk noting the most common errors and 
then get the attention of the whole class lor a moment while the 
teacher warns them all against these common dangers 
3 pelay discussion of papers for at least a day m order to give 
time for the teacher to read and pick out the more typical errors 
that are made by a large number of the students 

jp 4 Iake a blackboard list of all th" errors that were in a given 
set of papers Then have the guilty parties go to the blackboard, 
check their own errors and tell what should be used instead 
5- Tabulate the most common types of errors m a set of papers 
and give the whole class oral concert drill on the correct forms 
uuUl they are reduced to habit 

6 Keep a separate card or page m a notebook for each student 
and make an entry on it for each paper, indicating the one out 
standmg Item that needa most improvement Wake this record 
cumulative throughout the entire course 
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7. Hold conferences with the individual pupils about their writ- 
ten work, calling one after another to the desk for this purpose 
while the rest of the students are engaged in writing. 

8. Mark a set of papers for only one error or type of usage at 
a time and, to avoid dividing the child’s attention, do not point 
out other errors. For example, one set of papers may be marked 
for commas, another set for agreement of subject and verb, and 
so on. 

9. Use a prepared list of errors, such as that obtained from the 
Charters-Miller study, as the basis of the work, taking up one 
error at a time and putting it upon the blacklist with such emphasis 
that all students ■will notice it whenever anyone commits it. 

10. Select a few of the papers that are best in regard to the 
particular principle, rule, or quality of merit most emphasized on 
a given day and show or read them to the class. Thus one day’s 
selection may be based on neatness, another day’s on punctuation, 
and so on. 

11. Put the papers that are best in the items stressed for a par- 
ticular day on the bulletin board, where they can be inspected by 
others and where enough people will see them to make it a real 
honor to win a place in the exhibit. 

12. Do something to be sure the child actually devotes attention 
and thought to the errors which he has committed and to their cor- 
rect form after the papers have been checked and returned to their 
o-wners. 

13. Mark each child’s paper for all errors and have him copy it 
correctly and return the revised form to the teacher with the orig- 
inal. 

14. Put in the margin as many check marks as there are errors 
in a given line, leaving the child to find the mistakes himself. 

15. Draw a red line under what is wrong and return to the child, 
who must find out what the error is and correct it himself. 

16. Commend the students who have fewest errors or highest 
quality of composition work in order to take advantage of the 
positive motive for improvement. 

17. Before giving adverse criticism, find something worthy of 
praise in the paper in order that the sting of criticism may be 
removed. 

18. When returning corrected papers, put the correct form on 
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the blackboard and use it as a model m discussing the specific 
errors in the individual papers 

19 Find out the reason for a child s error instead of assuming 
that It was merely due to chance If the same cause is allowed to 
contmue to operate the same blunder is liktl> to appear again 

20 Create a state of mmd which will make the child more critical 
of his own work as regards the tj-pes of errors which have been 


Kurrected 

31 Treat repeotions of errors prevaously corrected as matters 
of utmost seriousness and insist that the same error be not repeated 


over and over 


11 PUIME SEEP COMVECTION AND CRITICISM 

The following ate some devnees which have been reported by 
teachers and which involve having the student correct his own 
written work 

1 Require each student to beep a ■section in his noteboolt en 
titled Points 1 Jfust Remember and have him add items as the 
need for them is revealed by the papers 

2 Give all pupfis a rather detail^ list of items on which they 
are to check their work For example Does each sentence begin 
with a capital? Is each proper name capitalized? and so on 

3 Mimeograph or piul on Ibe blackbcard a list ol the desired 
Standards speciBcations or rules recently taught and have each 
pupd check his paper against this list before handing it m 

4 Mimeograph or put on the blackboard a list of the carrunon. 
errors and have the pupil check his paper against this list before 
handiisg it m 

5 Have all pupils correct their papers at the same time^ all hunt 
mg for a «in^e type of error at a time while the teacher goes 
through the list of errors previously prepared- 

6 Create the impression in the class that 3 pupil is not qualified 
to coTiect another person s papers until be can correct his own 

7 Dictate a given unit of tnatenal and have a perfect copy of 
it put on the blackboard as a model by which to make corrections 
in mdrndua! papers Collect papers after pupils have toirected them 
and penalize for any errors which the pupd has failed to detect or 
mark m his own paper 
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8. Require each pupil to state in -n-riting at the end of his paper 
that he has reread it before handing it in. 

g. Have a pupil write a letter to the teacher every six weeks, list- 
ing his own most serious errors, telling what progress he is making 
in correcting them, and telling what he hopes to accomplish during 
the next six weeks. 

10. Have each student keep all his papers in a large envelope 
and at intervals go back and criticize earlier papers after new usages 
or principles have been studied. 

m. MUTUAL CORRECTION AND CRITICISM BY PUPILS 

The list below gives devices and procedures w'hich involve the 
principle of having one student correct or criticize the work of 
another. 

1. Cultivate a social spirit or atmosphere in the room which will 
make individual pupils willing to take criticism kindly from their 
fellow students. 

2. Have students write their exercises on the blackboard where 
all can see them when they are being discussed and criticized. 

3. Read the five best papers to the class and have the group 
vote on which is best, a vote not being allowed to count unless it 
is accompanied by a reason. 

4. Read a-feiv of the papers which have most mistakes, without 
mentioning names, and let the class suggest the corrections that 
are needed. 

5. Have a pupil go to the front, read his paper, and ask for cor- 
rections, criticisms, or suggestions from his fellow students. 

6. Require a student who criticizes another person’s paper to be 
able to tell why it is wrong and to give the correct form himself. 

7. Encourage favorable criticism but insist that if praise is given 
it must be based on some actual merit or good quality that can be 
definitely described in objective terms. 

8. Let each chDd read his paper while the others listen and indi- 
cate the grade on an unsigned slip of paper. Later have a committee 
assemble the grades from all students and make a report. 

g.' Have pupils exchange papers, check errors lightly, and return 
to their original o%Yners for correction. 

10. Have several pupils read each paper, so that errors which 
one overlooks will be discovered by another. 
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1 1 Permit ccnsiderable freedom for pupils to ask questions While 
they are correctmg others’ papers, so that they may clarify their 
own ideas of what is correct usage and good form 

13 Fair students so that each pair contains a good student and 
a poor one and then haie the good one explain to the poor one 
how to impnn e his work 

13 Appoint a committee to tKid the entire set of papers, each 
member of the committee reading each paper, all members of the 
committee being required to agree on the final rating given to each 
paper 

14 Divide the class mto four groupts, one to meet in each comer 
of the room, and let each group correct papers in committee fashion 

15 Correct papers after pupils base corrected them and charge 
the pupil critics with any errors which they missed or any correct 
forms which they marked as being wrong 

16 Permit and encourage pupils to question the demsions of 
those who have marked their papers, thus providing a thoughtful 
and critical study of the papers after they ate returned to their 
owners 

17 Have a definite understanding that the teacher is at liberty 
to revise any mark given by a student if it is found to be wrong. 

The reader diould bear m. mind that the above devices deaf 
largely with the mechanics of wntten composition and that it 
would be possible to assemble a supplementary list of methods 
and procedures designed to teach the oral phase of expression 
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Pictures and Bulletin Boards 

B elow are a few suggestions for improving the appearance of 
your classroom. You will need a bulletin board, neatly let- 
tered announcements, pictures. If your school lacks money, you 
should investigate the various sources of free material : travel 
bureaus ; steamship companies ; publishers’ pamphlets, announce- 
ments, biographical material; the various sources listed in En- 
riched Teaching of English in the High School by Woodring and 
Benson. 

I. Making a bulletin board is not difficult. For groundwork 
you might use beaverboard or celotes and for frame, molding 
strips, both of which are obtainable from any lumber company; 
for covering, use burlap, which is made in green, blue, brown, or 
maroon. 

2 . lettering signs for your board is more difficult perhaps. 
You should know how to print or to do manuscript writing. If 
you do not, the follon-ing information may be useful to you : 

Wise, aiarjory; On the Technique of Mamiscript Writing, Scrib- 
ner, 8 o cents 

Drafting Alphabets (Dewey 740; Lefax 00, 11—572 and 5—242), 
Eefax Company, Philadelphia, Pa. These two sheets (cost about 30 
cents) give ten different tj-pes of alphabets. 

Drawlet Pens for Printing can be ordered from Esterbrook Pen 
Co., Camden, N. J. The Speed-Ball pen (A No. i and C No. i) can 
be obtained from any art-supply house. 

3. Frequent changing of pictures on your bulletin board 
makes a fair-sized collection a necessity. Below are listed various 
sources from which you can get inexpensive prints. 

5S9 
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t picrotsE. coiJicnoNs 

I Art Institute of Chicago hlichigan Ave and Adams St , Chi 
cago m Price list free 

Photographs of tvecy object m the museum S x to , black and 
white so cents sepia 5150 PhotogravTjres 6 18 25 

Portraits ot American and ioreigo artists it *14 50 cenW each 

S for 00 s a 7 35 cents each A sketch of the life of the artist 

acconpanies each picture Postcards, statuettes books, for sale 
See price list 

a The Boston Public Library Boston Mass Abbey pictures of 
the Sir Galahad story m color postcard size $t 50 a set Desirable 
for any class studying Arthurian legends 

3 Browns Famous Pictures Geo B Brown and Co 38 Losett 
Street Beverly Mass Catalogue 5 cents 

Many subjects reproductions of famous masterpieces In sepia 
and colors Miniature pictures 3 ^ each 75 cents 

per bundced (less than 25 at x cent each) extra size g x i2 , 

4 cents sy* a 8 2 cents each lor less than 20 pictures m 

packets 10 for 30 tents 

4 Copley Prints Curtis and Cameron 12 Harcourt Street, Bos 
ton Mass. Illustrated catalogue 25 cents 

Many of the subjects come both in sepia raonotone and in color 
4* 5 75 cents in sepia $i 50 hand-colored Many pictures of 

hteraiy subjects Grail pictures of Edwin A Abbey taken front 
the frieze decoration in the Boston Public Library These are the 
best pictures available for use m tbe teach ng of The Idylls of the 
Ktng 

5. Drama League of America 1145 Marquette Building Chicago, 
Dl Scenes from Shakespeare s plays Two sets ten subjects m each, 
JQ cents a set nt 5 cents for each card One set is in color 

6 Elson Art Publishing Co Belmont 79 Mass Illustrated cata 
logae xo cents 

The subjects illustrated under Elson Prmts have been arranged 
by specific topes sueji as English Lakes Portraits etc to cents 
Mch 00 a dozen A descriptive leaflet with illustrations from 
I terature 13 sent with each group These are very useful 

7 Perry Pictures Co Malden Mass Illustrated catalogue, 15 
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Perry pictures are half-tone reproductions from photographs or 
steel engravings. Ivlany prints are in a soft brown or sepia tone on 
rough paper. These are good, inexpensive prints. Prints 3"x3j4", 
I cent each for 50 or more; S", 2 cents each for 25 or more; 

10" X 12", 10 cents each for 5 or more. 

8. Curtis & Cameron, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. (Cop- 
ley prints — Holy Grail cycle) 

g. Henoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, HI. 
(Historical background) 

10. Detroit Photographic Co., Detroit, IMich. (Little Phostint 
journeys) 

11. Joseph Dodson, Inc., Kankakee, 111 . (Mumford bird and na- 
ture pictures) 

12. William H. Dudley, Old Fresh Pond Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(American agent for Raphael Tuck & Sons) 

13. Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc., 857 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
(Medici prints) 

14. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82 St., New 
York City 24 (Reproductions) 

15. New Method Bindery, Jacksonville, 111 . (Colored illustrations 
of classics by famous illustrators) 

16. Palmer Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. (Kempton In- 
dian prints) 

17. St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul, Minn. (Artext pic- 
tures) 

H. SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIX^E MATERIAL 

Source books listing illustrative and supplementary material 
are: 

I- Woodring, Maxie Nave, and Benson, Rachel Theresa: En- 
riched Teaching of English in High School, rev. ed. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1934 

This book is a mine of information and suggestion. The material 
listed is, as the authors state, “chiefly free and low cost” illustrative 
and supplementary aids to teaching. The names of desirable pictures, 
companies, reading lists, and collections of plays are given; and free 
material concerned with lives of and opinions about modem writers 
is listed. 
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Bibliographies, Readings, Reading Lists 

I. BOOK LISTS ^ 

Bibliographies, Aids to Reading, Reading Lists 

1. jooo Books for the Senior High School Library, compiled 
by a Joint Committee of the A. 31 ..A., the N.E.A., the N.C.T.E., 
Mary Elizabeth Foster, Chairman, A.L.A., 1935 

2. Graded List of Books for Children, compiled by a joint 
committee of the AX.A., the N.E.A., the N.C.T.E., Nora Beust, 
Chairman, A.L.A., 1936 

3. Gold Star of American Fiction, 1821-1936, Syracuse Public 
Library, Syracuse, N. Y., February, 1936^ ^5 cents by mail (An- 
notated list, arranged by topic. Also a list of English fiction 
since 1914.) 

4. Subject Index to High School Fiction by Jeanne Van Nos- 
trand, A.L.A., 1938 (Excellent) 

* 5. Senior Booklist of the Secondary Education Board, to be 
obtained from the Office of the Board, Malden, Mass. (Excel- 
lent. There is also Junior Booklist.) 

6. Illustrated Editions of High School Classics by Edwin M. 
Fitzroy, A.L.A., 1930 

*7. Books for High Schools, prepared by the Oregon State 
Library, Part II, March, 1938, 40 cents (Order from the State 
Library, Salem, Oregon. Most usefid.) " 

. Since many of the lists given below are published by the Ameriran Library 
Association (AX.A.), 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI., I shall not rep^t 
the address, but simply add A.LA. Other lists are, however, compiled by a jomt 
committee of the AXA., the National Education AssociaUon, and fte National 
Council of Teachers. These lists are marked by the init^ls of the three. 

An asterisk marks the titles most useful to prospective teasers. 

= For these lists I am indebted to Miss Winnifred Feighner, Librarian, Montana 
State University, Missoula, Mont. ^ 
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8 Standard Catalog for High School Ltbrartes 4th ed ed by 
Isabel S ^lonro assisted by Ruth Jervio H W Wilson, 194* 
(Annotated) 

9 Poetry for Htgh Schools compiled by Amelia H Alunson 
Librarian Teachers Reference Room New \ork Public Library, 
H W Wilson 1938 35 cents (Annotated by giving lines from 
the poems A delightful introduction to poetry ) 

* 10 Maga tries for High Schools An Exaluatwn of a Sun 
drtd Titles by Laura Katherine Martin H W W ilson 1941 

11 Yocattons in Fiction compiled by Jlary Rebecca Linger* 
felter Bureau of Educational Research Ohio State University, 
and Alane Alice Hanson Detroit Public Library AX A. J93® 
(Books are listed under such headings as Fisherman ‘ Iron 
and Steel Worker etc ) 

12 Illustrated Editions of High School Classtcs by 'Edwin 
SI Fitzroj Librarian Indiana State Teachers College Terre 
Haute Ind ALA 1930 (E\en a library with little money 
might have a few illustrated books ) 

13 Periodicals for Small and Medium st^ed Libraries by Frank 
K Walter AXA 1939 

14 Lists made by the National Council of Teachers of Eng 

lish III West Sixty eighth St Chicago 111 Leisure Reading 
A List for Grades Seven and Htne 1932 20 cents each 

IS cents m quanUty Books for Home Reading for High Schools, 
20 cents each 15 cents in quantity 

n tieadimg material for hobbies 

1 Bibliography of Occupational Fiction for Junior High 
School Readers English Journal \ol 27 (1938) pp 678 81 

Here IS reading to suit all tastes and interests 

2 Bibliography on \outh Hostelmg English Journal Vol 
29 (1940) P 412 

Here is the basis for many delightful (a) library e^lorations 
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(b) oral reports, (c) introductions to new fields and further 
reading. 

3. Official Bulletin^ United States Travel Bureau, National 
Park Service, Washington, D.C., 1941 
Both North and South America. 

ni. A FEW BOOKS TO LURE THE NONREADER 

A. For Girls 

1. Lane, Janet: Your Carriage, Madam! A Guide to Good 
Posture, Wiley, 1934 

2. Cades, H. R. : Good Looks for Girls, Harcourt, Brace, 1932 

3. Evans, Mary: Costume throughout the Ages, Lippincott, 

1930 

4. Mills, Mrs. W. H., and Dunn, Mrs. L. M.: Mariojiettes, 
Masks and Shadows, Doubleday, 1927 

Instructions for puppet, mask, and shadow-play production. 
Well illustrated. 

5. Maltby, Lucy Mary: It’s Fun to Cook, Winston, 1938 
For girls in grades 7 to 12. 

6. Lewis, Ethel: The Romance of Textiles, jMacmillan, 1937 
For grades 6 to 12. 

B. For Boys 

r. Floherty, John J. : Youth at the Wheel, Lippincott, 1937 
Grades 9 to 12. How to drive a car safely. 

3. Simon, Richard L. ; Miniature Photography, Simon and 
Schuster, 1937 

Grades 8-12. Just the book for one who is, or wants to be, a 
candid camera fiend. 

3* Halliburton, Richard: The Royal Road to Romance, Gar- 
den City, New York 

4 - London, Jack ; The Call of the Wild, Grosset and Dunlap 
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5. Stevens James Paid Bunyart McOurg 

6 ister Ovfcn The \ trgtman Grosset and Dunlap 

7 Th^ DiscoVCTi Senes Harcoutt Brace 

a Adventure Bound — mnth grade interest level siTth to eiglith 
grade in reading d fficuUy 

fa JVev) Bort or 3 — lot tigli school sophomores filth to seventh 
grade m reading difficulty 

c* The Open Road — ninth or tenth grade interest level, <ev 
enth grade in reading difficulty 

d- Champions — biographies for high school jumors ninth grade 
level or below m reading difficulty 

c Conquests of Science — a science reader for high school JU 
mors and seniors low reading difficultj 

For other titles see Chapter XII 

IV DEVICES FOR A GOOD READING PROGRAM 

(Reported bj Agnes Roj croft Ardmore High School Ardmore 
Pa and printed by pemiissioa from. ConducUng Experiences in 
Engtish Monograph 8 a report of a committee of the National 
Council oi Teachers Angela At 'Bioening Chairman Appleton 
Century ) 

1 Naturally first diicuss how to choose books the relative value 
of selecung by color conversation t tie standing of author opinion 
of family fr end teacher 1 branan book review advertising ap- 
pearance on rad o stage or in movae Set up fievible standards for 
first class second class third class and the rod ndets Stress the 
superficiality of the Hall burtons the Guests and the \ an pines 
I have found thia to be a safe and moSensive pdbey Read what 
ynu want but m doss d scuss the best only Otherwise the weeds 
will crowd out the Rowers There are attractive weeds to be sure 
and there are misleadmg we«ls Jf you cant deade what vou are 
culUvating bring your problem to class’^ 

2 Encourage must lists or TMiat I should read before I re- 
ceive my d ploma’ hsts. 
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3. Make the most of Book Week, since it comes in the fall: 
favorite author contests, posters, book exhibits and re\news, dramati- 
zations. 

4. Subscribe through any bookstore to the New York Times and 
New York Herald Tribune literary magazines (a quarter each, 
yearly, to cover postage) or have two students bring their weekly 
issues in on Monday morning. Keep the previous year’s supply until 
September for class textbook use. Before they are finally thrown 
away, have all prominent authors’ pictures clipped. IVhen you have 
at least one good-sized picture of most great writers, make a Book 
Week project of the mounting of them on colored paper with suit- 
able printing about dates, t5'pes, and major works. These may then 
be used collectively as a pictorial survey of literature, or individually 
as the need arises. 

5. Be on the mailing list for the monthly booklist of any book- 
store. Post on the bulletin board along with such book-club notes 
as will be brought from home. 

6. Use' a blackboard border of book covers brought from home. 
Prune the collection to the best only, and it will be a popular con- 
sulting list as well as a quick reminder of titles or authors. 

7. Have an author bulletin board: “Authors in the News.” tArhen 
ten students bring in the same set of pictures of the Pulitzer Prize 
winners, post the first and suggest that the others add to their clip- 
ping notebooks. This encourages proper reading of the newspaper 
and magazine. 

8. Have one class responsible for annotating for the benefit of all 
a “Radio Program for the Week,” another “Drama,” and third 
“Slovies,” always with the emphasis on dramatization of good lit- 
erature and deliberate, not accidental, attendance. Occasionally give 
movie assignments, George Arliss in Disraeli, for instance. 

9. Have students collect literary allusions and quotations. In two 
recent cases, the accused has been called by the judge a modern 
Jean Valjean. Some penny scales have the inscription “O, that this 
too, too solid flesh would melt!” Eventually there is material for a 
Professor Quiz program. 

10. Constantly make strong recommendations of good authors and 
specific titles so that the pupil will have them in mind when he goes 
to the library without a list. 

11. Encourage the bringing of books to class. Be enthusiastic 
about the good ones; have them exchanged. Read a sample here and 
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there the lesson Item Ui«i Pay essays the Bartts is ftflUn ’ 
passage Jrom Ditkens Grass Itora Sandburg’s poems there 

■snll be too inany stopping at the desk before class to tell >011 how 
much they Ihe thar latest book. Turn these mto extemporaneous 
before- the-class recorrmeadahons Tiinid pupils -sometimes cotreome 
their shyness this nay 

13 Allow boots to be discussed m smaB groups with one t^s 
report front each group 

*3 Sponsor the club feeling with hooks Suggest that Joan let 
Henry know when the book goes back to the library Who knows 

where Jane can get a copy of — ^ Barrow a bixJk from s stti 

dent occas cnally If the right spirit is created no pupil will claim 
to lia\e read or finished a book when he has nob 

14 Air the I don t 1 kes Encourage frankness but frankness 
backed by specific detail This year one girl freelj professed a dis 
like to The Howe of the Seven Gablet but her d scussion persuaded 
four members of her class to start reading it at once 

1$ Sug-rest the rereading of some books for better understand 
ing the noticing of details comparison of reaction between junior 
high reading and senior Illustrate by a class exercise m rereading 
a play perhaps 

16 Encoui age some intensive unit reading se\cial books by one 
author se\eral books on one subject books by and about an author 
In the Hammond Indiana High School a similar problem was 
met mas nular fashion Eipma Jane Bender reports Her mnth 
grade group was largely composed of boys and so an animal story 
«mt was pretented Assigned work-corTeem e drills and class discus 
=ion of articles on animals occup ed four days of every week the 
fifth was devoted to free readmg of matenals within the pupils’ 
ability ai^tlable on the shefi*es After the animal unit more atten 
tion was given to developing -specific reading skills b«t some part of 
each day was free for individual reading The results were satis 
factory 

The tree-reading program of lie- Sudlow Intermediate School 
Tiavenport Iowa reported by Helen Ackermatm is pamcutirly nch 
m devices for gettmg poor readers to try to read 
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the teacher’s library 

V. national council of teachers of ENGLISH 
PUBLICATIONS 

The English Journal is published monthly by the Council dur- 
ing the school year, and should be on the desk of every English 
teacher.^* She will be amply repaid for the small cost hy the 
inspiration and information it will bring her. Some of the more 
useful of the Council publications are ; 

chairman. Pupils Are People 

Broening, Angela jM., chairman. Conducting Experiences in Eng- 
lish 

Center, Stella S., and Herzberg, hlax J., eds.. Home Reading 

■ — - and Persons, Gladji^s L., Teaching High School 

Students to Read 

Fries, C. C., American English Grammar 

Hatfield, W, Wilbur, chairman. An Experience Curriculum in 
English 

Jacobs, Ida T., and DeBoer, John J., eds., Educating for Peace 
Kennedy, Arthur Garfield, English Usage (A 1942 study) 

Lewin, William, Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools 
IManckwardt, Albert H., and Walcott, Fred, Facts about Current 
English Usage 

Hand, Helen, and Lewis, Richard, Film and School 
Reynolds, George F., chairman. The Library in the Small High 
School (Lists for grades 9 to 12) 

Smith, Milton, ed., A Guide to Play Selection 
Weeks, Ruth hlary, ed., A Correlated Curriculum 

^ English Journcl is published by the National CouncU of Teachers of 
English, an West 68 St., Chicago. The other National Council publications 
usted here are published by the D. Appleton-Centurj- Company, 35 W'^est 33 
bt,, New York City i. 
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Extracurricular Activities 

1 DEBATC 

T he rotxowivc boo^Ls are •simple introductions to the -Siuhject 
of debate and oral discussion 

t lT(ns to Debate 1 Textbook lor Beginners by Harrison 
Boyd Summers and Forest Livings ttTian rev ed H N Wilson, 
1940 <Debale technique thoroughly covered) 

3 PmWiC and Debate by A Craig Baird Ginn 

1937 (This ij an ercellent college text and supplement for the 
teacher > 

3 Arj^umentation and Debating by W illiani Trufout Foster, 
rev ed Houghton Abfilm 1940 (Better as a reference than as 
a text) 

4 Tke SfeeeA Arts by Alice Fvelyn Craig rev cd Alac 
roillan 1937 

5 Tke Spoken n ord by W N Brigance Crofts 1927 (This is 
an admirable book for the beginner ) 

6 JZlemenis of Debate b> Leverett S Lyons University of 
Chicago I*re£s i^yx 

7 Better S^erc A by C, H Woolbert rev ed Harcourt Brace 
tM7 

F«f T«« h«r 

I Handbook ej Pubhc Speaking by A R Thompson Harper, 
1939 

Tor the speech teacher this book has everything m it that 
makes fer good teacher preparation and brushing up If the 
teacher has only this book on her shelf she hris a miniature 
reference library 
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n. BOOKS FOR A JOURNALISM LIBRARY 

1. Reporting News by William E. Hall, Heath, 1936 

A high-school text on gathering and writing news. Strong on 
rhetoric and vocabulary. 

2. Modern News Reporthig by Carl N. Warren, Harper, 1934 

Probably the best general text available. Excellent “shop-talk” 

suggestions and assignments. 

3. High-School J ournalisin by Harold Spears and C. H. Lawshe, 
Jr., Macmillan, 1939 

This is the best current and practical guide for school news- 
paper production. 

4. Headlines and Deadlines by Robert Garst and Theodore 
M. Bernstein, Columbia University Press, 1933 

5. We Cover the World, ed. by Eugene Lyons, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1937 

Sixteen American foreign correspondents tell of their experi- 
ence in covering significant events. 

6. Propaganda- Analysis by Clyde R. Miller, Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, 1938 

This is a collection of the first twelve bulletins of an institu- 
tion that was becoming a vital influence in education. (Publi- 
cation has been discontinued.) 

ni. DRAMATICS IN HIGH SCHOOL 

A. Books on High School Play Production 

1. Bosworth, Hallam: Technique in Dramatic Art, rev. ed., 
Macmillan, 1934 

2. Carter, Jean, and Ogden, Jess : The Play Book, illustrated 
by Joe IMagro, Harcourt, Brace, 1937 

A book on stage techniques for high-school students. 

^ Selected from "A Minimum Journalism Librarj-” by Gunnar Horn and Elsn 
Smith, Enslish Journal, Vol. 29 (i94“). PP- 499-502- Printed by permission of 
tbe editor. 
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3 Chabners, Helena The Art of Make up for the Stage. 
Appleton Ontury, 1950 

4. ruchs, Theodore' Sta^e Ltghitng, LUtle, Brown, 1919 

5 HaUtead, \\ P Sfa^e Management for the Amateur, 
Crofts, I9J7 

6 Heffner, Hubert C , Selden, Samuel, and Selltnan, Hun- 
ton D Modem Theatre practice A ttandbooh for Non- 
Prof esstonals, Crofts, 1935 

Planned as a testbooL for college cour'^s in play production 
Three aspects of producUott— directing, scenery, and lighting — 
are given authoritative treatment 

7. A t art a y, Constance Costumes and Scenery jor Amateurs. 
Holt, 1933 

8 Selden, Samuel, and Sellman, Hunton D Stage Scenery 
and Lighting A Handbook far Kon-Professtonals, Crofts, 1930 
Authoritative and practical treatment of the problems of stage 
production 

g Smith, ililton Guide to Play Selection, Appleton Century, 
1926 

The most comprehensive list of play^ suitable for ■tchool use 
Prepared for the National Council of Teachers of English May 
be obtained from the Council m paper covers for 75 cents. Ad- 
dress 21 j West 68 St , Chicago, lU 

B Hints to Directors 

1- W^alter H Baker Company, 178 Tremont Sh, Boston, 
Mass , or 448 South Hill ht , Bos Angeles, Calif 

2 Hramatjc Publishing Company, 54J South tlearbom St, 
Chicago, 111 

3 Dramatist’s Play Service, 6 East jg St , Keir York City s 6 
Catalogues of plays are sent on request 
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4. Samuel French, 25 West 45 St., New York City rp, or 81 1 
West 7 St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

5. Longmans, Green and Company, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
City II 

6. Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 

111 . 

rv. LIBRARY EXPLORATION IN POETRY (See Chapter XIII) 

Poetry Units 

These units were made by teachers for teachers so that the - 
material on any one theme might be collected to be “discovered” 
later by the high-school pupils. Since these units were made by 
various students in my class in the Teaching of English or were 
compiled by the entire class, only occasionally can I give credit 
to an individual student. 


A. WANDERLUST 

by Catherine Morris 

This work is seasonal, used to advantage in the spring, when the 
students themselves feel the wanderlust. 


**Sea Fever’* (core poem) 

1. “A Vagabond Song,” Bliss 
Carman 

2. '‘Road Hjrmn for the Start,” 
Moody 

3. “Wander Thirst,” Gerald 
'Gould 

4. “A Mile with Me,” Henry 
van dyke 

5. “A Song of the Road,” 
Stevenson 

6 . “The Sea Gypsy,” Richard 
Hovey 

?.■ “The West Wind,” 


“Tewkesbury Road,” “Sea 
Fever,” John Masefield 
8 . “The Old Grey Squirrel,” 
Alfred Noyes (A man who 
couldn’t travel) 

g. “The Traveller,” Cicely Fox 
Smith (A man who did 
travel ) 

10. “The Hills,” Burton Braley 

11. “The. Feet of the Young 
Men,” Kipling 

12. “The Barrel-Organ,” Alfred 
Noyes 
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"Most of the*ie poems are found m Poems o/ Today Al ce Cooper, 
cd Ginn 

B THE SEA 

The unit gl^ en below again using Alasefield s Sea Fe\ er as core 
poem turns to a study of the sea ships and men who go down to 
the sea in ships you will note not wanderlust Though much of 
the material is not d fficult 1 think that you will realize that it was 
planned for seniors 


Pan* " Bad A Sonx ter al Sea* B.nd All Sh ]» ( o e paami) 


I The Sea Gypsy Robert 
Graa es 

a I Wonder WTiat It Feels 
lake to Be Drowned Rob 
ert Graves 

3 The Sea Is W ild Richard 
Hovey 

4 The Sea Serpent Chan 
tej- John HalJ WTieelock 

5 In Cab A d Sh ps at Sea 
\achel Lindsay 

6 ^ng for All Seas and All 
Sh ps The Sh p Start 
ing On the Beach at 

ght As I Ebb d with 
the Ocean of Life 
Aboard at a Sh p s Helm 
After the Sea Ship Walt 
WTutman 

7 Break Break Break Al 
fred Lord Tennyson 

8 “Dusk at Sea Thomas S 
Jones Jr 

9. An Old Inn by the Sea 
Odell Shepard 


10 The Schooner T E 
Brown 

11 Ships "Margaret Wid 
demer 

13 Sea Fever Cargoes 

Captain Strattons Fancy, 
John Masefield 

13 By the Pacific Joaqu n 
M Her 

14 The "Master Manner 
George Sterling 

15 Once by the Pacific Sand 
Dunes Robert Frost 

16 Sea Scapes James Branch 
Cabell 

17 Sea Surface Full of Clouds 
Wallace Stevens 

1 8 Swimmers Louis Unter 
meyer 

19 Old Sh ps Dav d Morton 

30 W aler H Ida Conkl ng 

31 The Ma n Deep James 
Stephens 

33 The Old Ships James El 
Toy Flecher 
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C. BIBLIOGRAPHY FOE THE STUDY OF “THE 
SANTA FE trail” 

by Shirley Knight 

The following list illustrates well the many different avenues of 
thought the members of the class may follow, each selecting his own 
route and still remaining a part of the class through the use of a 
'“core” poem. 


Rhythm 

1. “The Bells,” Edgar Allan 

Poe 

2. “The Congo,” Vachel Lind- 
say 

3- “Hiawatha,” H. W. Long- 
fellow 

Bird Poems 

1. “To a Waterfowl,” William 
Cullen Bryant 

2. “To the Wood Robin,” 
John Bannister Tabb 

3- “The Sandpiper,” Celia 
Leighton Thaxter 

4 - “The Mockingbird,” Paul 
Hamilton Hayne 

5. “Woodnotes,” Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 

6. “The Little Beach Bird,” 
Richard Henry Dana 

Poems oJ Industry 

1. “Chicago,” “Smoke and 
Steel,” Carl Sandburg 

2. “Song of the Shirt,” 
Thomas Hood 


4- “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” S. W. Coleridge 

5. “Lepanto,” G. K. Chesterton 

6. “How They Brought the Good 
Hews,” Robert Browning 

7. “Tarantella,” Hilaire Belloc 

7. “The Wild Duck,” John 
Masefield 

8. “The Eagle,” Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson 

g. “Ode to a Nightingale,” John 
Keats 

10. “To a Skylark,” Percy 
Bysshe Shelley 

11. “To a Skylark,” William 
Wordsworth 

12. “The Black Vulture,” George 
Sterling 

3. “A Rhyme about an Elec- 
trical Advertising Sign,” 
Vachel Lindsay 

4. “The Song of Iron,” Lola 
Ridge 
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T a e 

I Cargoes Roadways 
Sea Fever John Mase- 
field 

a “Where ties ihe Land? 
Arthur Hugh Clough 

3 “Columbus Joaquin Mill 
et 

N tu« Poem* 

I ‘Lines W r tten. m Early 
spring \tni am W ords 
Trorth 

3 Hymn before Sunrise 
Samuel Taylor Colend e 

3 The Cloud The W o Id s 
Wanderers To N ght 
Percy BS’s^e ‘'helley 

4 The Cloud Confines 
Dante Gabnel Rossetti 

5 The Hounds of Spring 
Algernon Swinburne 

6 The West Wind John 
■Masefield 


4 Know \e the Land? Lord 
Byron 

5 The Master Manner 
George Sterl ng 

6 ‘^Song of the Open Road 
Walt Whitman 

7 5OTigi fropt I agafiowd a Rich 
ard Ho\ey 

7 Level est of Trees ” \ E 
Housman 

8 Day That I Have Loved 
Rupert Brooke 

9 God s W orld Edna S t 
\ ncent 'M Hay 

10 Stopping by W oods on a 
Snowy Even ng Birches ” 

Reluctance Robert Frost 

11 X lacs kiny Lowell 

12 Laugh ng Com Carl Sand 
burg 

13 The Groves W ere God s 
First Temples "W U am 
Cullen Brjmnt 


o 

The following list (a skeleton list) is pven to illustrate a un t in 
which three possible top cs are suggested but pup Is are supposed 
lo weed out the poems wh ch do not help them to prove the Ameri 
can att tude — or the poet s attitude on one of the foUowingf top cs 
Democracy Problems of Society Poetry tn tie Common Place 
W de read ng is encouraged and pup Is trade poems talt of their 
finds and are led to pursue one nterest undiverted by others 
■\aturally this unit belongs in. the sen or h gh school 

1 I am the People the Mob a Lears of the Modem 

Cool Tombs Grass W alt WTi tman 

The People 1 cj Carl Sand 3 Cry of the People John 

G h,eihardt 
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ISIaxwell 


4. “Caliban in the Coal 
Mines,” Louis Untemieyer 

5. “The JMan with the Hoe,” 
Edwin hlartham 

6. “The Leaden-E3’’ed,” Vachel 
Lindsay 

7. “Scum o’ the Earth,” Rob- 
ert Haven Schauffler 

8. “The ISTew World,” t^’itter 
Bynner 

9. "Saturday Night,” James 
Oppenheim 

10. ''The Common Street,” 
Helen Gray Cone 

11. “Broadway,” Hermann 
Hagedorn 

12. “Roses in the Subway',” 
Dana Burnet 

13* “Nights Mardi Gras,” Ed- 
ward J. WTieeler 

14- “The Elower Factory,” 
“The Fugitives,” Florence 
Wilkinson 

15* “The Time Clock,” Charles 
Hanson Towne 

16. “Factories,” ^largaret Wid- 
demer 

17- “Cherry' Way',” R. C. 
Mitchell 


18. “Factory Girl,” 

Bodenheim - 

19. “Old ]Men and Old Women 
Going Home on the Street 
Car,” iMerrill !Moore 

20. “Portrait of an Old Woman,” 
Arthur D. Ficke 

21. “Michael,” William Words- 
worth 

22. “The Farm Died,” IMalcolm 
Cowley 

23. “The Shadow Child,” Har- 
riet Alonroe 

24. “The Golf Links Lie So 
Near the hlill,” Sarah Cleg- 
horn 

25. “Atlantic City Waiter,” 
Countee Cullen 

26. “.An Old Woman of the 
Roads,” Padraic Colum 

27. “I .A.m the Mountainy Sing- 
er,” Joseph Campbell 

28. “Old Susan,” Walter de la 
hlare 

29. “The Dead Lover,” “To an 
Athlete Dying Young,” A. E. 
Housman 


E. SUPPLEZilENTAItY EEADIRG EIST EOK 
“song OE HUGH glass” 

by' Vivian Bower 

This last unit given below represents a ty'pe of which I highly' ap- 
prove, for it combines prose and poetry. The factual-minded student 
finds this type of unit satisfactory'. The core poem here. The Song 
of Hugh Class, is one of those indispensable books for luring pupils 
into enjoy'ment of poetry'. Here they' read with genuine pleasure, for 
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VierttfiTft. swnfeUrs of (ear. hope, despair, and fioal triumph 
a prairie bacVgroutid and lurV-ing Indians) 

Keihardt John Crfiecled Poems CoUman Ruf«s ed esttrn 
‘ Indiati Tales and Othtea Prose and PoeSry „ „ , 

The Stiaiser at the Gate ’ Lcmar, J A Am^catx Balladt 

‘ Ttro ^tethers Cffd BalhsoTi^t 

' Song ol Three Friends Coaioy Sa^^s a^d Frontier 

* Song of the Indian. W ars ’ , Baltods 

House JuUus T John G Net Songj of Cattle Trad and Cavr 

Aardl — Man and Poet Camps 

Lvndennati Franh Atnertcati Barrow, John R Ubrt , 

!ndtan Old Uatt Stones Boyd, Thomas Shadou> of the 

Indtan M hy Stones Long hnt es 

Old Man Coyote Aldnch Bess S A Lantern tn 

On a Passing Frontier Iter Hand 

Ped Mother I-aHt A C "A Story of the 

Hatte Brel 1 raoper ’ 

‘ The Luck oJ Roanng Camp ’ Kellogg Louise ThelpS Early 
* Outcasts ot Poher nal ISorratives of the Aorthvest 

Tennessees Partner (early Talhers) 

Clemens Samuel L QMatk Hughes Helen Trcdr T^rw the 
Twain) Xije an the Vsssts 11 ejt 11 oods 
stppi (cuttings) Abbott, N C Montana tn the 

White Stewart Edward The Makmg (chapter on Jesnil 

Blazed Trad missioaanes) 

James, \YiU Smoky and Sand judsen Catherine Land cj the 
Parkman, I tanas The Oregon Sfitnmj ^fountains (thapter 
Trad on early nmsionaiiesj 

Sandburg Cart ed The Amen 
ca« Songbag 

V ENJOYING PHOTOPUtYS 

Reported by the Technical and Commercial High School iiv Kew 

N J through Alexandra B Lewii Printed by pennission from 
CanducUng Experiences tn National Council of Teachers of 

English, Angela hi Broenmg, chairman, Appleton Century 
I 06jcc-f(„e 

To learn to sel^wt movies inteUigentfy so ns to rmkn them pay 

in enjoyment and education 
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II. Activities 

A. In order to help you with later assignments, prepare a bibli- 
ography on varied phases of modern movies for the section 
of your notebook devoted to the cinema. Include books, pam- 
phlets, and articles. 

B. Draw from the library one (or more) title that seems sig- 
nificant to 3’^ou. Bring these books to class. Write titles on 
the board. IMembers may add to their bibliographies. The 

. chances are good that there will be books on scenario writing, 

costuming, make-up, acting, directing, development of the 
cinema, etc. 

C. Report on the history of the movie industry, ^\^hat part did 
Porter, Ince, Griffith, and Sennett play in the evolution of 
this art? 

D. With the advent of Fairbanks, what type of film became 
popular? 

E. If possible, get information on The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari; 
The White Hell of Pitz Pain. These are early foreign films. 
"UTiat influence did they exert on American films? 

F. Think back over the films you have seen. Ivlake a classifica- 
tion of types. 

G. "WTiat do these names stand for? Rene Clair, Alexander 
Korda, Alfred Hitchcock, Pudevkin 

H. What was the outstanding picture of each of the following? 
Vidor, Van Dyke, Capra, Cukor. Add other directors and 
titles to this list. 

I. VTiat are the requirements of a good scenario? 

J. Point out the differences between a stage play and a screen 
play. 

K. State the factors that give the screen drama its appeal to 
the masses. 

L. Do not be too technical, but come to class prepared to teU 
about one or more of the following; 


How film is made 
Kinds of films — positive, 
negative, reversal 
Kinds of films — widths 
Movies are the result of 
an optical illusion 


Vdiat is meant by “16 frames 
a second”? 

How slow motion is attained 
Explain “iris-out” and “flash- 
back” 
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Lens stops 

Fad^ in and fade out 
lap d ssolv e — and 
■K pe 

Double CTposure 


Tuck photography 
Flow to take interiors with a 
movie camera 
Sound ttack 

Ung— outt ng 


'M G Tbert Seldes says n Saturday Jfetietp of Ltlerature 
Movies will never arrive at the r h ghest level unul they 
be^n to create their oim material as well as th^ have 
created the r own methods Comment on th s 
M E'lpla n block booking Is \t necessary^ Why? What evaU 
does t foment? Could producers afford to turn out p ctures 
always on highest levels? 

O Do stars make the p ctures or vice versa? 

P IVhat are the elements of a good revue w? 

Q Bring rev^ews to class cl pped from magaa nes or from your 
local paper (Mhat is a blurb?) 

R Stale the aesthei c pr naples of a good photoplay 

S Ruth Bryan Owen once made th s statement Ik c must keep 
our trashy movies at home They give foreigners a d storied 
impression of American life Eiplain 

T D d the conimg of sound add to Or detract from the photo- 
play as an art? 

U Place a composite of the group s reactions on the blJcL 
board Kav e the group jadge on these pnnc pies a picture 
the majority has seen Use excellent (4) good (3) fair (2) 
poor <r) as ind ces If the g^oup has decided there should 
be SIX basic principles adhered to in the product on of ev cry 
P cture a top'notch p ctttre that is excellent on every po nt 
would ha e n score of 24 Include such items as Stmy and 
plot act ng d reel on photography d alogue sound g’ood 
taste soaal edacai onal nsp rat onal values settmgs cos- 
tumes casting diction tempo or timing etc. 
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References for Vocabulary Use 

LEVELS OF writing’- 

R eliance upon the affectiveness of facts — that is, reliance 
^ upon the reader’s ability to arrive at the judgment we 
want him to arrive at — ^varies considerably, of course, according 
to tlie subject W’e are dealing with and the audience. "Rthen W'^e 
say, for example, “His temperature was 105 degrees,” practically 
any reader can be relied upon to feel, “WTiat a bad fever ! but 
when we say, “iNIr. Jones’s favorite poets were Edgar Guest and 
Shakespeare,” there are among the possibilities such judgments 
as these : “How funny ! Imagine not being able to distinguish 
between Guest’s tripe and Shakespeare’s poetry! and Mr. 
Jones must be a nice fellow. They’re my favorites too. Now, if 
the remark is intended to be a sarcastic comment on IMr. Jones’s 
undiscriminating taste, the sarcasm will altogether escape those 
who would give the latter response. This is what is meant by a 
remark being “over people’s heads.” 

In this light, it is interesting to compare magazines and stories 
at different levels: the “pulp” and “confession” magazines, the 
“slicks” {Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Esquire, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and so on), and the “quality” magazines {HarpePs, 
The New Yorker, The Natio 7 i, for example). In all but the 
"quality” magazines, the writers rarely rely on the reader’s 
ability to arrive at his own conclusions. In order to save any 
possible strain on the reader’s intelUgence, the writers make the 
Judgmeiits for ns. In this respect there is little for us to choose 
between “pulps” and “slicks”: they may give us statements in 

’Hayakawa, S. I.: Lansuage in Action, pp. 154-56. Printed with the permis- 
sion of the author. 

6t3 
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the form of reports, but thev almost invariably accompany them 
with judgments, to make sure that the reader gets the pomt 
In the ‘ quality’ group, however, the tendency is to rely a great 
deal on the reader to give no judgments at all when the facts 
‘speak for themselves,” or to give enough facts> with every judg- 
ment ■50 that the reader is free to make a different judgment it 
he so wishes Passages of this kind, for example, are not tin- 
common in ‘ pulps” and “slick's.” 

Elaine was — well, let’s put it frankl> — a trifle vulgar She was 
pretty, of course, although in an. obvious sort of way 

In the “quality” group, the treatment leaves a good deal more 
up to the reader 

Elame dropped her cigarette into the remams of her coffee As 
she stood up, she gave a couple of tugs at her skirt, and patted the 
ends of her curls 

WOKDS AS TISE SYMPTOMS Op » 1 S T U E B A N C E 
Human bemgs, however, probably because they consider it 
beneath their dignity to express their anger in purely animalistic 
noises, do not ordinarily growl hke dogs, but substitute senes of 
words, such as “Vou dirty double-crosser I ” ‘You filthy scuml” 
Similarly, insiead of purring or wagging the tail, the human 
being again substitutes speeches such as “She’s the sweetest girl 
in all the World'” “Oh, dear, what a cute babyj” 

Speeches such as these are, therefore, complicated human 
equivalents of snarling and purring and are not symbolic in the 
same sense that the stateirenf, “Chicago is in the state of 
Illinois,” IS symbolic That is to say, “She’s the sweetest girl m 
all the world” is not a statement about the girl, but a revelation 
of the speaker’s feelings.— a revelation such as is made among 
lower animals by wagging the tail or purring Similarly, the ordt- 

* p 5 ^ Printed .null the petmc^on of the author 
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nary oratorical and editorial denunciation of “Reds,” “Wall 
Street,” “corporate interests,” “radicals,” “economic royalists,” 
and “fifth columnists,” are often only protracted snarls, growls, 
and yelps, with, however, the surface appearance of logical and 
grammatical articulation. These series of “snarl-words” and 
“purr-words,” as it will be convenient to call them, are not re- 
ports describing conditions in the extensional world, but symp- 
toms of distztrbance, unpleasant or pleasant, in the speaker. 

EXAMPLES OF BASIC ENGLISH^ 

The following extracts are written in Basic English.- 

“On scales,” from j. b. s. Haldane’s “Possible Worlds.” 
“The unending quiet of those unending spaces,” said Pascal, 
looking at the stars and between them, “puts me in fear,” and 
this fear, which has little enough reason in it, has been sounding 
on in men’s minds for hundreds of years. 

It is common to say that one is unable to get any idea of the 
distance even of the nearest fixed stars, and to make no attempt 
to get an idea of the number of atoms in one’s thumbnail. This 
tendency makes it quite unnecessarily hard for the man in the 
street to get clear in his mind about the chief discoveries of 
present-day science; a great part of which are quite straightfor- 
ward, but for, the fact that the numbers they are based on are 
of some size. Pascal’s feeling, in fact, has nothing to do with 
science, or with religion. “I will be over the top of him in a short 
time,” said Sir Thomas hlore, when he took his last look at the 
sun before his head was cut off ; and in the view of the present- 
day expert in astronomy the sun is a somewhat small but more 
or less representative star. 

There is no reason for the belief that outer space is unlimited. 

^ Ogden, C. K.: The System of Basic Enslish, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
* 934 , p. 233. Reprinted by permission of the author. 

“ The \\’ords in italics are not pari of the vocabularj* but are supple- 

mentary ‘vx'ords permitted, in using Basic English for special subject fields. 
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Very probablj all spice is of fixed sizCi and certaiTilj ihs dis- 
tances to all tfie stars ive *ee are not outside tlie range of man s 
mind To be unlunited is a prop"rt> of mind and not of matenal 
things l\e baie the power of reasoning about 'wliat is nrilimited 
but not of seeing it As for the quiet of outer space one would 
be unable to go on living in it» and so would be unable to say 
if It was quiet or not But if one was «hut up in a steel box in 
It, like the men in Jules \ ernes book who went to the moon, 
there would probably come to one s ears quite frequently at any 
rate when near a star the •^und of a xery small bit of dust mov- 
ing at a \ ery great rate and coming up against the box. 

ADAU ANO eve’ 

Genesti, It j In this wa> were the kea ens and the eartb 
made and everything which is in them 

a And on the seventh da> God came to the end of the work 
which he had made and he took rest on the seventh day from 
aU his work which he had made 

3 And God gave his blesstng to the seventh <iay> and made it 
fio^y , because in it he had taken rest from all his work 

4 These are the generations of the heavens and the earth when 
they were made 

5 In the daj when the Ixird God made the earth and the 
/ira-cnr no plant of the field was in the earth, and no grass of 
the field had come up because the kord God had not sent ram 
upon the earth, and there was not a man to do work on it 

6 But there went up a tntst from the earth, and all the face 
of the land was watered 

I And the Bord God made man of the dust of the earth, and 
put into him the breath of life and man was made a living soul 
S And the Lord God made a garden m the east in Eden , and 
there be put the man whom he had made 

g And out of the earth the Lord God made everj tree come 
pp 366.67 Rffprmted by perBnsHOa of tbe aultitjr 
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up which was a pleasure to the eye and good for food ; and the 
tree of life in the middle of the garden and the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. 


THE ABC OF WAR PAYMENTS’^ 
(From Iiifeniational Talks, Wickham. Steed) 


THE LAUSANNE MEETING 


Its Purpose and Outlook 

It would be a good thing if persons talking and writing about 
“reparations” or- “war debts” were made to say what it is all 
about to boys and girls at school. Then they would have to get 
their ideas clear and be simple. If they had a true knowledge of 
what they were talking about, it seems to me that they would 
say something like this: 

Not so very long back there was a Great War. It "was started 
because every nation in Europe was in fear of all the rest. They 
were fully armed and all had the same fear — that others might 
have designs to get control of them. At last two of the nations, 
Austria and German3'-, made up their minds to give the otliers 
such a hard and sudden blow that they would go down before it. 
They did a great amount of damage. But the others gave back 
harder blows and made Germany and Austria put tlieir names to 
a paper sajdng that these two countries were responsible for 
“starting it,” and give an undertaking to make payment for the 
damage done. This undertaking to make pa3'ment for damage 
Was named “reparations.” 


AN EXAMPLE OF BANTU SPEECH" 

(The Bantu is a member of one of the great bfegroid tribes 
occupying equatorial and southern Africa. The Bantu language 


^ Ibid., p. ~4y. Reprinted by permission of the author. 

^ "-From Jespersen, Otto: La^>saosc, p. SSS- Printed by permj^sicn of Henr 
Holt and Companv and George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., .56 Museum Street, 

London, W.C. i. 
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constitutes the most important linguistic family in Africa south 
of the Sahara ) 

In the Bantu language the word for man is uirnmtu Just as 
in Pig Latin of childish speech each word m a sentence having 
any tefetence to man (umuntu) must begin rMth some letter to 
remind the listener of the word umnnlu This will be according 
to fined rules either mu or u or iv or In the follomng <en 
tence the meaning of which is our hand^^ome man appears we 
love him these reminders (as I shall term them) are printed la 
italics 

■Mmantu a-etu owuchle uyabonakala simtanda (I) 

man ours handsome appears we love 

If instead of the singular we take the corresponding plural 
cbtiTtfu men people (whence the generic name of Bantu^^ the 
sentence looks quite different 

G&mtu 6etu ufitrchle ^ayabonakala sifietanda 

beach ea mar 

Beach la "Mar or Beche le~mar or Sandalwood Enghsh is a 
speech used for trade m the Western Pacific The tongue grew. 
It is believed from the habit of blackbirding {seizing sla\ es) 
Since the=e slaves spoke different dialects but had doubtless 
picked up a few words of English a corrupt form of English 
approximating the sound of English words became their second 
tongue Below are sample words 

Awtpe^a — ta letter or any written, dnewmewt^ 

Mary — any woman 

Ptsupe — (from pea soup) all canned goods 

BulUtmacow — catUe Jespersen states that because a bull and a 
cow were left on the island the islamders thought the two words were 
one 

Bidopcnn — ornament — from blue pamt 

The round about expressions for terms that to us are simple 
is illustrated by 
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A piano — of course shipped in a box, "big fellow bokus (box) you 
fight him he cry." 

A concertina is “little fellow bokus you shove him he cry, you pull 
him he cry." 

The term 'inside’ indicates a person’s mental state. 
jump inside — be startled 
inside tell hhnsel} — consider 
jecl inside — to know 

feel another kind side — to change one's mind 
Woman he got faminil (faminly) inside — she is with child or 
pregnant ■ 

He took daylight a long time — to be awake 

To bring a corkscrew; Bring jelloiv belong make open bottle 

The number loi is “ten fellow ten one fellow.” 

We say “The butcher is here”; their expression is; “Man belong 
bullamacow him stop.” 

There is a pleasantly human quality in the term for a young 
banana plant, “piccaninn3'- blong banana.” 

Familiar to us is their term, “He savvy too much” (knows too 

much). 

Pidgin-English, used in China, Japan, and parts of California 
is described in Otto Jespersen’s Langttage, p. 221, and other 
corruptions of English are treated by Professor Jespersen, pp. 
221-33. In certain communities your pupils would be particularly 
interested in Jespersen's treatment of one Indian language, the 
Chinook. 
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K.adiOt Recordings* Films, and Oral Activities 

1 BXFEM.NCES FOB. RADIO EDUCATION 
j 4 PamJfAhts 

-Y^rrETTE The Bureau ol Educational Research, Ohio State 
Vv Dm\ en.it>, Columbus, Ohio, for a bibliography (1941) 
prepared by Hr I Keeth Xa>lor 

B The Fo»otti«g Free Material IVould Proie of Value 

1 NBC Presents A monthly listing of educational and cul- 
tural programs of the NBC networks Free on request to the 
National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
kork City 

a CBS Student Guide A monthly schedule of the Columbia 
network programs of educational and cultural interest Free on 
request to the Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 ^ladison 
Ase , New Vork City 17 

3 The Amcrieart School of the Air The Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System ii.5ues a free teachers’ manual and classroom ^tde 
which may be obtained by writing to the American School of 
the Air, Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave , New 
York City J7 

4* Padto Jlfatiual, Glossary of Padio TermSj Handbooh of 
5 o»rnff Effects, and Catalogue of Educaitofial Radio Script Ex- 
change, Federal Security Agency, Umted States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D C These helps to amateur producers are 
available on request 

5 Co-operaUng teachers and Staff of Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts Project, Roso to Use the Radio in the Classroonft 

620 
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National Association of Broadcasters, Washington, D.C., 1939. 
Free through local radio stations. 

6. Free Service Bnllethi, Federal Radio Education Committee, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. A monthly 
bulletin free on request. 

7. How Schools Can Use Radio. Information Department, 
NBC, RCA Building, New York City. A practical handbook on 
in-school and out-of-schooI listening. Free. 

II. CLASSROOM RECORDINGS 

For information concerning available recordings, write; 

1. The Association of School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. There are (1941) over 550 titles — or 1100 
recordings — all of which have been rated by the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts, Ohio State University. 

2. National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68 St., 
Chicago, 111 . (Chapter VIII contains other references.) 

ni. CHORIC SPEECH 

For information concerning choric speech and a bibliography, 
write Expression-Company-Publishers, 16 Harcourt St., Boston, 
Mass. 

A. Theory and Pedagogy 

1. Gullan, Marjorie : Choral Speaking 

2. Gullan, Marjorie : Spoken Poetry in the Schools 

3. Enfield, Gertrude; Verse Choir Techniqite 

■F. Sclectio 7 ts and Practice Material 

1- Robinson, Marion P., and Thurston, Rozetta L.; Poetry 
Arranged for the Speaking Choir — price $2. 50 

2. Abney, Louise, Choral Speaking Arrangements for the Upper 
Grades — price $i 
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C ChoTtc Drama 

I TalhoS, Albert Totenmal — Call aj the Dead — price 75 cents 
• 3 Swann, Horn The Revolving Year — price 75 cents 

D Choral Speaking Phonograph Records 
r Record III, supervised by ‘Marjorie Gullan Choral Sfieak^ 
tng &v Class 0} High Srkool Pw^iif 

3 Record IV, supervised by Alarjone Gullan, The London 
Verse-Speaking Choir 

3 Choral Speaking Illustralize Records for Intermediate and 
Junior High Schools — ^et of Six records 

4 Choral Speaking Hlustratue Records for High School, CoD 
lege, and Adult Students — set of sis records 
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Papers for or by High-Scbool Pupils 

I N SOME schools before an assignment is discussed, the teacher 
rentes a paper which will illustrate just those qualities that 
she desires the class to consider. Do you like the idea? The fol- 
lovring three papers plus the class assignment were written hy 
student teachers. 


I. TWO PATTERN ASSIGNMENTS AND ILLTJSTRATTtE 
PAPERS 

1. Assignment for high-school juniors made by Maxwell 
Gates: Based on your reading of the story of Joseph and Ben- 
jamin, select one detail of the story whidr appeals to you par- 
ticularly and write it, placing yourself in the situation of one 
of the characters. Try to make that character alive and his envi 
ronment real. Suggestions : Joseph sold by his brothers , Ben 
jamin traveling through the fanrune area to Egjqrt , the cup is 
covered in Benjamin’s corn sack; Benjamin’s reaction to e 
discovery of Joseph’s identit 5 ^ Remember that through sense ap- 
peal j'ou can gain an impression of reality. 


Model 

BENJAMIN TRAVEEING THROUGH THE 
famine area 

The dust of the road burned in Benjamin’s nostrils and muddied 
his Ups. The heat of the sun trudged through his head an 
up clouds of pain as inescapable as the clouds of dust sbrred up y 
the donkej>-s’ trudging. , , 

Benjamin looked at the black fields; he saw 
in the fields Uke censers burning foul incense; and he hnen < 
the way into Eg^Tit he and his brothers would t^te the sun-dr wd 
dust; they would see' the sun-scorched fields and Uie sun =p 
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and Ihe mIc sapors from the sun-cooked flesh would crawl after them 
until they had come to Pharaoh s commissioner 

\es the power of the sun was great and it was to be feared 
power was to be feared as Jehovah or the great man in Pharaoh s 
court For all things which had strength and all men \sho had power 
used It to destroy the weak He had learned that from the sheep- 
hwogry bowlvrg of Wolves a^id from the famine and from the bloody 
altars of the Almighty God Jehovah And now it was the seer of 
Egypt who was mighty And all of them Perjamiti Reuben, and 
their father Jacob were as defenseless against him as com sprouts 
against the sun or huddled sheep against the wblf 

Must I then lose two sons? Alust these gray hairs be brought 
down in sorrow to the grave ^ 

Those words of his father which Benjamin had heard hum speak 
ing to Keubcn in the Big Tent had followed him over all the hills 
of Canaan They Were as ever pretent as the dust kicked up by the 
donkeys hooves as the sun heat kicking in his head 

He ran past the donkeys to where Reuben led the caravan He 
pulled at Reuben s robe which had been so fine when their journey 
began Reuben looked down at him and Beniamin saw that hts red 
beard was gray with dust as his father s was gray with age that bis 
ejes were like a wolf s eyes and hvs nose like the beak of a hawk 
And Benjamin was ashamed to let the tears come out of his eyes tn 
tell Peahen he was afraid that he was tired and hia bead full of pam 
Reub«i he said I am going to be a wolf too Not a sheep, 
1 ke Jowpb to be slam but a wolf Reuben like >ou 

He wondered why Reuben put his hand to his eyes and walked 
avtay from hiin 

a Assignment for high school freshmen made by Alaxine 
Esgar Write a very simple story that you might tell to your 
small brother of five or six. Remember that children like detail 


HOW WE CAME. TO HAVE A OoNSCxPNCE 

Afany i^ny jea s ago a bttleboy was walking through the woods 
when suddenly he came to a small cottage It was a funny little cot 
, bke any he had ever seen in. the city It was built 
ot targe ^hbles each one a different color The roof was made of 
and slf^ up ti meet a queer white chimtiey There were 
iiy Win ovvs and a small red door wtucli was vefy crool^ed 
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The little boy looked wide-eyed for a few moments and thought 
to himself, “I wonder who lives here.’' The glimmering light from 
the windows fell across his path and seemed to coax him to come 
nearer. He approached slowly, looking backward over his shoulder 
TOth each step. 

“It wouldn’t hurt to just peek in,” he thought, but when he came 
doser he discovered that he could not see because the light was so 
bright. 

“ISIaybe if I knocked on the door someone would come,” and with 
this he took hold of the hea^'y iron knocker and knocked somewhat 
timidly. “Doesn’t seem to be anyone home.” He knocked again, and 
still no answer. 

“I don’t think anybody would mind if I just stepped in and looked 
around,” and trying the doorknob, he found that the door opened 
invitingly. 

The room weis dark, and he closed his eyes for a moment in order 
to accustom himself to the darkness. WTien he opened them he saw 
that it was bare, except for a little bed, the covers of which were 
quite mussed up. Near the bed a square table, covered with all sorts 
of good things to eat, was set for one person. Beside the table stood 
a chair, with funny spindly legs. 

“Whoever lives here must be very small,” he thought. “This chair 
is just big enough for me, and I know this fork is the same size that 
I have on my own table at home, and — oh, my favorite pie, lemon 
custard! Maybe I could just take one teeny bite.” He sat down, took 
the fork in his hand, and cut off a little corner of the pie. Just as 
he rvas about to raise it to his mouth he heard a heavy footstep be- 
side him. The fork clanged against the plate, and he looked up into 
a pair of piercing black eyes. 

“WTiat are you doing in my house and eating my dinner?” a sharp 
voice demanded. 

The little boy opened his mouth to answer, but he was so terrified 
that no words w'ould come. He just looked at the sharp-voiced per- 
son. Gradually his terror rvas replaced by awe. This fellow was no 
bigger than himself, and what a queer creature he was! On top of 
his fat red face stood a purple cap, the end of which wound down- 
ward to a pair of green pointed shoes. His cloak was yellow, and 
beneath it showed a pair of red stockings. A smile danced across the 
little boy’s face, and he said almost laughingly: ^ _ 

“I knocked on the door, but no one answered, so I just stepped in 
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to see who hved here I wasn t really gomg to eat >our ditinet I just 
wanted to taste the p>e 
The sharp voice replied 
"But It IS ray hoo^ ■rad it k ray dinner ” 

answered the Uttle twy but ” he paused — VnTio art you 

anyway? w , 

My nar^e is Conscience was the aaswrr and to puniio you 

t am going to remain near to >ou the rest of your life And every 
time jou are tempted to do sotnetlung wrong you will hear Ciy 
loice 

The Uttle teliow was true to his word And from that time on 
whenever the little bny was about to do sornething that sbould 
cot do he heard a vuioe saying to him Sfy came is Conscience ” 

i^st IS an attetnpl by the teacher to make Erowemg s ' My 
Last Duchess Vive and take torro before the ejes of the semor 
class Perhaps the pupils themselves might enjoy such an attempt, 
although tt IS cot the typed assignment that should bo required 

«V nAST DtJCnESB 
by Helen Lane 

H s hand with its fat sausagc-like fingers heavily wei^led with 
riag^ held the goblet of wme high 

This wine tny dear was purchased by my great grandfather, the 
fifth Duke of Ferrara over one faundred years ago 

At the opposite end of the long table she languidly twirled the 
delKate s tvec stevsi between thumb and forefinger stating the while 
into the mahogany red depths of the liquid VV ith A Sigh she Iitted 
It to her Lps then politely smiled her approval It was useless to 
comment she thought- Last nigbt it had been the cheese the mgbt 
before It had been the tapestry from Persia the night before that 
irna-ootta figunne which some illustrnjus ancestor had hrou^t 
froBi vipjrta And besides it seemed a futile tflorl to raise one a voice 
so that it would tarry the length of the long table only to utter the 
“ einieyeat So she relaxed gainst the hard carved chair 
with its mtneate mlay of mosaic and watched the dying rays of the 
sun sift through the stmned gta^ windows shooting glints of bJue 
and gold and tnrason into the crystal amdpJhbra, 

One of the servants sUff and erect in his gold braid padded to 
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the head of the table. She heard the wine gurgling into the goblet. 
She continued to stare at the twinkling crystals. They began to glitter 
less and less until they looked like tiny blocks of ice with gray 
shadows. 

“My dear Duchess!” 

She peered over the bowl of jximegranates and oranges into the 
soft, puffy face of the Duke. 

“My dear, you must maintain a more dignified bearing while 
eating.” 

Quickly she drew her hands from the marble chair arms, folded 
them on her brocaded lap, and sat with prim docility. 

Again she heard the servant pad to the head of the table, again 
the gurgling of wine. She sighed. 

Suddenly, the sweet, clear notes of a reed pipe came to her ears. 
Her clasped fingers flew apart, from her lips came a gasp of delight. 
Again the shrill, piping notes, recalling rolling meadows, crystal 
springs! Her embroidered slippers tapped softly in time to the lilting 
melody. 

Once again a servant padded to the head of the table. The scrap- 
ing of a chair. Then the portly figure of the Duke waddled past the 
row of servants and stopped before her. He bowed slightly. 

*‘If you’ll excuse me, dear Duchess, Goldoni has an excellent 
bronze Neptune which he wishes me to see immediately.” 

Lightly he kissed her hand. 

“1 trust you haven’t forgotten that Fra Pandolf will be here at 
eight o’clock tomorrow morning to continue work on your portrait. 
Retire at an early hour so that you may look fresh and rested. 

She smiled in compliance. 

As she listened to his footsteps echo down the long room, she 
realized that it was becoming difficult to smile. For a time every- 
thing had pleased her. She had felt delight in the mere joy of living, 
common courtesies from the servants, or a slight compliment from 
old Fra Pandolf as he worked on her picture these past several 
weeks. But, a fe'w days ago, she had overheard the Duke discussing 
her with a friend; 

"Yes, she is indeed a lovely creature. Eyes like the deer in my 
park. Fra Pandolf claims the cast of her skm is remarkable. She does 
not, however, as yet fully realize the significance of my name and 
position.” 

She knew then that he looked upon her not as a person with a 
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mind and a heart, but merely as an ornament like the bronze Nep- 
tune or the terra cotta fignnne That «atne evening just at sunset she 
had heard the reed pipe 
The door dosed 

She s-nept from her chair to the balcony and gazed down into the 
garden, soft and blurred in the dusk Tbe dear pipings ceased She 
skirorued down the winding stairway, her skirts billowing out behind 
her On the bottom step she stopped, breathless 

Yitsm. aroMTii the iwimVAm he eame, Wad'ng the ■nhhe d.<snkey> a 
smile on Ins hps, a bough of cherries in bis outstretched band 

II STUDENT THEMES 

In the papers to follow >ou will find work of different types, 
kind^, and qualities Tbe chart is merely tP suggest to you the 
Stic Items which any competent teacher will consider Naturally, 
the type of theme, the objectives in the composition unit, and 
the ‘maturity of the puptl determine the emphasis and type of 
criticism hlost pupils thrive upon favorable comment 

A Themes wttk Cnmj«e«tj 

The following papers were written, chieffy by high scliool stu- 
dents Read the selections carefully Do not correct, but write an 
analysis of each under the headings given below 

ANAtTfSIS OF TIIFilES 


Selection Ao 


1 Value of idea 

a Organization and dev elopment 
3 Naturalness, simphaty, and 
vigor (the opposite of an at 
tempted ' hterary ' style) 


4 Vocabulary and skill m sen- 
tences 

5 Jlechaiiics 

6 Total impres-sion (Grade — if 
one IS required) 


In a busy schoolroom, teachers cannot write out full comments 
on every theme, as is expected of them, but all comments should 
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convince the writer that his paper has been read sympathetically, 
with interest in what is said as well as in how those ideas are 
expressed. 

Below are three freshman themes with the teacher’s comments. 
Remember that there is no one right way to correct or com- 
ment ; no two teachers would write identical comments ; hence 
feel free to disagree, but have definite reasons for your difference 
of opinion. 

I. PARTING OP WAYS 

by Olive Ross, Freshman 

It was a cold, tingling winter day long ago. The steady untiring, 
crunching sound of footsteps on the white, crusted snow could be 
heard. The footsteps belonged to three men who were plodding 
laboriously along pulling a sled behind them. 

They loohed twice their size for they had on big, heavy coats. 
Twisted around their necks were several scarfs, and on their heads 
were enormous, fur-lined, wind-proof hoods. 

On the sled were huge bundles of freshly killed meat, for the 
friends had been very lucky on this hunt. But they wanted just one 
more deer before they started home. 

Suddenly they came to a stand-still for in the distance they saw 
something move. Each declared he had seen it in a different place. 
Hastily deciding that each man should follow his own idea, they 
parted. The sleds, being heavily loaded, sank into the snow leaving 

tracks and ruts as they moved. , 

As the -winter gradually turned into spring the sim shone brighter 
and warmer and started sparkling little streamlets of water 
here and there, hlany of them chose to run in the tracks made by 
the sled and as they ran along they cut deep gorges. 

Finally, after running a very long distance, they came together 
at the spot where the men had parted, making a still larger stream. 

As the years w-ent by they kept cutting deeper and deeper, grow- 
ing wider and swifter until today we call the larger nver the 1 is- 
souri and the three smaUer ones the Madison, Jefferson, and Gallatin 
after the men who parted at the Three-Forks of the Missouri to go 
their various ways. 
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Comment TJ»s « sood on^xnal v^orh I ve often wondered about 
the Three Forks hou might conibine the &rat three paragrapl^ 
and combine the fifth and sirth \\’hy? \ou use a good simple stjle 
here etcept in piaragraph r, sentence a Kead it aloud several times- 
MTiat s the matter? l^Tij not begin On the crusted snow and then 
combine sentences i and 3? Avoid dead passives like ‘ could he 
heard \\'hy? Later jou have some exceUent wording ' plodded 
laboriously trickled The second sentences m paragraph 4 and 
paxagtaph b show teal ptonose \ou build well to the end but the 
last sentence m paragraph 4 confuses me as they moved ’ is not 
clear Keep up this good work think over this paper then See me 

a DAYS OF GI.Ar'JFSS 

One minute it was a peaceful school ground the next a 3’3rd of 
merry dnHren Little children fat chubby ones laughing and clap- 
ping their rosy hands in merry glee ]oyful over their sudden release 
at recess time Lutle girls m clean pinafores and little gttla with 
uncombed hair dirty faces and faded dresses all ran out together 
Little boys casting shy looks at pretty little gwls lin^red a little 
behind with a rosy apple or cooky thrust behind them in cherubic 
hands some skipping some running some lagging behind laughing 
and jumping up and down in glee 

They came out as snow does 'when it falls Some snow comes m 
a burned flurried wa> some comes dancing along with a bit of 
wind white «ome falls slowly and gently to the warm earth The 
snow IS intent on teaching the earth the children on reaching the 
ocean wave 

They chmbed on with happy laughter some standing some sit 
ting yet all grabbed something to hold to Then each mth a roUing 
motion started to pump Little boys panted and pumped the harder 
Little girls stopped a moment to catch their breath. Every face was 
beaming wiih a wholesome joy A gust of wind came by and bil 
lowed out their gingham skirts making them resemble miniature 
ladies who might have lived in Washmgtons day 

Ibe dang-eJang of a big bell warned them that recess was over 
Each scrambled off the ocean wave in a seconds time Once mote 
they were Cfn thett merry way to the school building 

An old man aged and Sad passed by He shaded bis eves with bis 
old shrunken bands and whispered in a cracked voice 
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“Oh, to be a child again. 

To feast on happy glee. 

Oh, to be a child again. 

Once more to forget 
Years of toil and sadness. 

Oh, that I were young enough 
To live in simple gladness.” 

Here is an example of one of the peculiarly difficult problems 
which confronts you in high school. This theme was written 
after a study of The Tale of Two Cities advised in the text. But 
for this girl it was not a happy assignment. Your business would 
be to woo her away from sentimentality and artificiality without 
hurting her feelings. She has no idea that she is not sincere. Prob- 
ably she and her family agree that she has a flair for writing. 

Comment; You have chosen a difficult subject; it is much easier 
to write about one person or two persons whom you can describe in 
realistic fashion than it is to give an impression of a group. You can 
see this fact yourself. Look how real you make the little girls with 
“uncombed hair, dirty faces, and faded, dresses.” If you were de- 
scribing just one child, you could show how her hair, brown, un- 
washed, hung in her eyes, and how her face looked with a smudge 
on her chin and one cheek. Do you get the idea? Then you could 
make your reader say, “Why, I can just see that myself.” It is a 
vague term like “beaming with a wholesome joy” that rather spoils 
your picture, because we can’t see it clearly. I suppose, don’t you, 
that good writing is as much as possible like our talk — ^when we talk 
well. That’s why paragraph 2 is so good. Read it aloud. You’ll see 
just how simply and how well you have shown us three kinds of 
snowfall. In paragraph 2 you get much action; your ing words are 
excellently live. I think you have real promise, but do work hard to 
make your writing sound like good talk. That touch about the 
gingham is excellent, too. It is always better to show than to tell. 
That’s why I wish you’d work to picture, and would avoid words 
like “merry way” and “merry glee.” You write well enough so that 
you can make us see and do not have to tell us what you are trying 
to show. Go on. I’ll be interested to find out how well you can pic- 
ture exactly. It’s fun to write, isn’t it? 
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"Vou wffl note that cherubic goes untouched that the old 
nnin wbo is al=o aged is ignored The problem is ith some 
praise Tnth a httle disapproval with some good advice and with 
a sbaitd cTpenenoe — she and T are wnlets— can I correct her 
tmspeakabl> bad writing? is >our -Kilutioii for such a case? 


V 

V V 

V V 

V 

V 

V V 


V V 

V V 


3 SIS T£ E S 

Being s filers is fun I have a sister and she is so llbe me 
the teachers get us muted up she is just my size and color 

e wear clothes alihe to and its alnght with mother if we 
trade cloths. 'Ntotbec hkes us to look alike she says sisters 
should for when we are grown we'll feel closer togeather 
because vre are so alike now Aivd we ate not alike inside 
one bit we are as diferent as black and white we don t even, 
like the same things Being right. Tnusical il you know what 
I mean makes one much more sensitive and I feel things 
more than my 'ister Being nght down lossy il you know 
what that means is another way of sa>ang it my sister say’s 
she s sharp with her tongue Vi e both hav e lessons on the 
piano she pounds I play rather good but I don t brag 
or leave my music laying about for folks to «ee like 
does she pretends to have a music soul Anyway its fun 
to be «isters and fool the teachers even if we do fight 
some days 


Comment There are Several excellent touches here I believe 
that you should grow to write well Do you know why? In spite of 
all the errors m spelhng and sentence construction you have ad 
mirahle energy and life in this paper Another good thing about it is 
that excellent first and excellent last sentence \ ou have a good sense 
of form of roundmg out what you say so that it seems complete 
Til ell what about the faults? VTi eTl work, on just tico to begri with 
spelling and running sentences together Ev’Cty complete statement 
that would make sense by vtselt wad vs tvst csmaected by aw owd etc 
some such word ought to end with a period You know subjects and 
predicates'^ Ixwk for them underline them then ^ee where you have 
headlong collision of sentences Note "5Ae w like me zke « my 
^ize Here are Itco sentences Put a period between them In the 
margin I have cheeked where errors occur Find them Read your 
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theme out loud softly and listen — carefully. Do it several times; then 
see -where you need to improve your sentences. But first of all, do 
give each sentence its o-wn period. Don’t lose the life and sense of 
fun here. After you have found all the errors that you can, bring the 
theme to me. You almost convinced me that it must be fun to be 
twins. 

Until this -writer can make sentences and spell a few of the 
common words, I feel that “laying” and “good” can wait. Do 
j'ou? It is a temptation to correct everjThing, and to comment 
on the -writer’s assurance of her o-wn superiority, but don’t.. In 
conference, “music” and the other errors might be discussed, but 
one thing at a time is wiser. 

B. Themes jrom Montana 

The following five papers were taken from the Gallatin County 
High School publication Scribblings, with the permission of the 
instructor in charge, iMiss Esther Niebel, Bozeman, Montana. 

■I. WH-Sr RED BUFFALO BERRIES TURN WHITE 

IN WINTER 

by Helen Jean Finch, Freshman 

Long ago in one of the greatest Indian tribes of the West there 
■was a young warrior. As the young Indian grew older he became one 
of the outstanding braves of the tribe,- because of his excellent quali-' 
ties in hunting and fighting. Soon he was greatly honored in his ovm 
tribe and admired and feared by the other tribes of the West. How- 
ever, in spite of all his pretended valor the young Indian was a 
coward. As this was known to no one in the world but himself, he 
decided to continue sho-wing his false bravery. But this false front 
was not to last long. 

A few years later the cowardly warrior was killed, and after his 
death he was transformed into a buffalo berry. \Wien this berry is 
first seen it appears a brilliant red, which undoubtedly stands for 
courage. But when this berry is heated by fire, as was the warrior 
in the heat of battle, it turns a cowardly white, thus showing the 
true character of this supposedly brave warrior. 
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a, 'WOSAlNG IW THE tETTUCE 
&v AUen Embeiy, Sopiiomore 

There I stood helpless, lettuce np to my Traist and more lettuce 
coming all the time I would soon be buned in lettuce Wbat was I 
to db» UTSiat could I do> Volhmg but wake up and begin wondering 
what time It was I hadn t been awake long wben I beard someone 
whoop This meant that I was to go to the cabin for my breakfast 
before going to work in the lettuce field. I scumcd out of bed and 
put rwi my dotbes 

I wasa t long m dressing because it was cold, good and cold^ as 
It IS every mormng up the Gallstm when jou get up Jong before 
the sun 

I went to the cabin to get my breakfast I hadn t been there more 
than ten minutes when dawn began to break This meant we must 
go to the lettuce field and begin picking the fresh, heads When >ou 
are picking Jettace jou must begm as earlj as possible, for when the 
sun shines tm the lettuce the heads become soft arid caimot be 
packed 

e left for the field in an old car la which Sam and 1 hauled the 
lettuce from the patch to the cabro where it was tnmmed and packed 
for shipment. 

The crew consisted of two pickers, who cut the solid beads and 
two girls, who put the heads m caates Then Sam and I hauled the 
crates to the cabin in the trailer where we dumped the lettuce onto 
a platform. That morning the Jettuce was trimmed and packed m 
the crates neatly and carefully to Ijcep the heads from bruising and 
wilting Each crate held from fort> fiv-e to fifty heads of neatly 
trimmed lettuce When it reached the town where it was to be sold 
an inspector examined the crates and marked on them the grade ot 
lettuce m each crate as number one, two or three If it was number 
one this meant that the lettuoe in this crate was m good condibon, 
i1 It was marked number two it wus in fair condition, and number 
three meant poor condition 

3- ON THE WEATHEE 

by tlargaret Ijnfield, Sophomore 

Mr Holercol wasmadj Funousl What the blazes did people think 
be was anyway? 
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They must think he was a magician or something, but then he 
wasn’t! He couldn’t perform miracles. 

He’d given them a perfect Thanksgiving both of them. The football 
fans had wanted good weather and he had given it to them super- 
collosal. The hunters too, he hadn’t made them walk around in snow 
and slush had he? But still they weren’t satisfied. 

WTiy did he have to be blamed because it hadn’t snowed yester- 
day. He was only the weather forecaster not a creator. 

Yes, that’s the way it always was. If the sim shone all day, people 
wished for rain. They complained that their crops were drying. If 
it rained they said all it did was rain. What was the matter with 
that darn weatherman anyway? 

Well, he’d show ’em. He’d leave, go away, far away, where no one 
ever cared about the weather. The same weather all the year round, 
wasn’t that perfect? Florida perhaps, yes, that "was it, Florida. He’d 
pack right away. 

The phone was ringing, answer it? No, let it ring, let them get 
along without him for once. He’d show them. Let it snow, let it rain, 
let it shine, he should care. 

Oh, hello. No Miss, sorry, no snow tomorrow. 

Well after all, it was his work, he’d chosen it and he was paid 
for it. 

4. THE RETURN 

by Rhoda Anne Hoverson, Junior 

Arabelle Ella Lorans ruefully studied her frowning image in the 
oval mirror propped against the foot of the bed. Face; long, narrow, 
and framed with a stubborn mop of stiff blonde hair; she turned the 
pages of a thick red book frantically and read. Presently she looked 
up and grasped a comb. Consulting the book at frequent intervals, 
she combed her mottled locks this way and that and finally after 
sticking some pins here and there she gazed at the reflection in utter 
amazement. She’d hit it at last! Joyously she shoved all her equip- 
ment on the floor and slept the sleep she deser\'ed. 

Four stuff5’’ days in the public library and as many sleepless nights 
she had already spent studying. In two more she would be ready ; she 
would know exactly how she would look, act, and what kind of per- 
sonality she would have. Poor old “Pilgrim’s Progress ’ bad suffered 
many a hard blow while she practiced determinedly walking up and 
down stairs with it on her rigid head. One by one she had painfully 
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picked out those ebrotrs Uw.t should cot be ^ere Then to top U 
all she had bad to break O^car one day He bad sat on fact dt^ 
since she could remember and he bad the siveetest smile for a pi&, 
but *he found that all those nickels and dimes that she had so 
eroiisly put into him just wouldn’t shake out So she resolutely took 
a hammer and put an end to the miser who jnelded m death three 
doUais and ten cents This she imniedialel> miested m cosmetics 
which, according to Hollywood stats, best set off her type o£ beauty t 
and dumped the iaitbtul Oscar in the trash can 

An her life she had lived in the slim, smooth shadow of her more 
sophisticated si'^ler In eieryone of those years there had been tjne 
dull Sununer and as doll a winter but this summer was bound to be 
differenL Itith sister Ann away on her cruise and a closet-full of 
clothes thoughtlessly left behind at her departure, it had all the ear- 
marks of the jjerfect summer To the ambitious krabcJle the sea- 
shore seemed to offer the opportunity of a hfeUme Es'cn though 
her hair was too dry and her face too brown and her nails too short 
a week could do vroedets 

When Arabelle, accompanied by ber mother, pjt rn ao af^iearance. 
at the beach a later, she was a thanged girl From- the Up of 
her colorlully sandalled feet to the top of her smartly hatted head 
she was the latest word la chic apparel Her mother >vas changed 
loo, at first she had been «o terrified •^he had nearly fainted but after 
a few daj's of it she only looked dared and slightly worried one* in 
awhUe. 

So after a spectacular amt'al they settled m an ivy draped cottage 
in tbs cove One introduction followed hot on the heel^ of the one 
before and soon Arabelle had all the eligible young men clamorins 
for her ei enings By ik«y she laoguiahed on the sands m her becnni- 
mg bathmssuit, she orsei went near the water because it's hard on 
hair, and her s was smooth and shmey and not-to^be messed. Or per- 
haps she might picnic on some far beach jf it pleased her By night 
5he danced or sailed when the moon laid it's luminous path across 
the surgmg beach or if it were later, sleepily watched the mffkman 
c^e in the front gate behind her And no matter how late it was 
she must coaa her bam around some curlers and cream her Ured face 
befere she could get a wink of sleep 

A '^^rtain changes took place. Everywhere 

^abelTc went female eyes followed her with daggered looks and 
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older women whispered “hussy.” Arabella found it harder to be gay 
and even harder to get out of bed. 

Then one day she could stand it no longer. She forgot her curlers, 
her creams, her fingernails. She jumped into the surf without a cap 
and when she had swum far enough, she ran along the hot beach 
like some wild thing and climhed the rocks. That evening she came 
home with a bad case of sunburn, two skinned knees, and ten broken 
fingernails. To put it -mildly, she was a mess. 

WTien Arabelle arrived home she gathered all her books and threw 
all of them, together with glamour, into the furnace. Then she gath- 
ered Oscar and painstakingly glued him together till he was a little 
crooked but otherwise as good as new. Then she tied her hair back 
from her face with a gaudy red ribbon and went to play tennis in 
the afternoon sun. 


5. RICHAKD CARVEL 
by Mildred Grande, Junior 

How would you like to find yourself a prisoner aboard a slaver? 
How would you like to know that you are to be sold to a wealthy 
planter on a far off island, where you will work out your keep in 
slavery? This is what nearly happened to Richard Carvel, the be- 
loved grandson of Lionel Carvel, a wealthy Maryland landowner. 

^ He was rescued by the famous seaman, John Paul Jones, who took 
him to his home in Scotland. Later Richard persuaded Jones to 
accompany him to London, where Richard tried to secure money 
from his grandfather's account. Unfortunately because he was unable 
to identify himself to the satisfaction of Mr. Carvel's London agent, 
he failed to get any money and was therefore placed in prison be- 
cause of his debts. 

But wait, I shall tell you no more as I think you will enjoy read- 
ing the book. It is full of fast-moving adventure. There are good 
word pictures of life in London dn the eighteenth century. You will 
meet with the young blades of society such as Horace Walpole, 
David Garrick and Edmond Burke. The story gives you a colorful 
picture of these great men. The book enables one to become better 
acquainted with the noted coffee-houses, the gathering places of the 
time. For those desiring romance, there is a good love story and the 
social set of today can learn about the society of London and of the 
colonies of that day. The reader who must have fighting, will have 
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a plenty when lie reads the eiiperiences of Kichard and John Paul 
Jones in the American Re\olution 1 advise anyone who hkes adven 
tare stories to take a chance on Richard Carvel 

C Themes from A ew Jersey 

The following two themes from AIiss Haael Poole Newark, 
New Jersey, are the product of class laboratory periods 

I A CITTi STTtEET 

by a Preshman 

The stranger, vatting at the corner hnetif at last what people 
meant by the voice of the city The rumble of trucks and buses was 
very confusing to him It was made even more confusing by the 
fact that he was lost How he wished he were back in Hungary I 
His brother John had faded to meet him at the dock but he had 
secured from a policeman directions for reaching his house He had 
been so awed by the tall buddings that he had wandered and now 
did not have the slightest idea where to go Taais screeched to a stop 
A fire-engine clattered down the street The policeman s shnll whistle 
pierced his ears People rushed by all intent on something and none 
paj^ng any attention to the people surroundmg them He walked 
across the street The trolley clanged its bell for him to get out of 
the way An ambulance rushed down the street like mad, with its 
siren shrieking All the«e things made him more lonely than ever 
Hidn t these noises e\ er stop"* \\ as e\ erybody always in such a 
hurry? He looked into the store window at the toy trajn running 
around on its track. How much like the people and traffic it was — 
rushing ahead never stoppmgl It even had a httle whistle that made 
a noise He wandered aimlessly on finally stopping to look at a sign 
post p I 'I E. That looked famdiar Hurriedly he pulled out the 
paper with his brother s address on. Three hundred surty fit e Pine 
Street, ^Yhy, this must be the street John lived on Now to find 
number three hundred siaty five He stopped at the first house and 
rang the bell Can you tell me he said, where — John! ’ 

Peter! Where have 30U been? 

The two went inside Peter is now very happj Every time he 
vralks near the downtown district he thinks of the day he stood on 
the comer, lost and lonely 
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Z . VERA VAMP 

(An echo from study of The Spectator) 

From the general appearance and attitude of this pert maiden, 
you can be sure of the fact that she takes more than an ordinary 
interest in boys. As Vera goes walking down the corridors at school, 
the boys stop to whistle to the time of her steps. The red lips and 
finger-nails make it next to the impossible to overlook Vera, as from 
a distance, she looks like a Christmas tree all bedecked with the 
latest. If a good-looking boy happens to pass her way she immedi- 
ately has a cinder in her e3'^e, or else one of her books slips acci- 
dentally to the floor. We find it hard at times to get her to keep the 
minutes of our club correct, as she can’t keep her eyes off Percy 
Stacomb. If you wonder why she gets such good marks, a little in- 
vestigation will disclose that she has all men teachers. Who goes to 
the football games with an escort fit for the president? Even a person 
■with a sub-normal mind could find the answer. One of the reasons 
for the increase in male membership to our club is Vera, and if you 
ask the boys she is the main reason. Percy Stacomb hasn’t a chance 
with Vera, as she is constantly rushed by other fellows, keeping 
Percy in the background. Whenever there is some homework which 
Vera doesn’t feel capable of doing one thousand boys immediately 
offer to do it. If she drops her handkerchief, one thousand males rush 
for it. Do football players talk of the next play when in a huddle? 
No! They say, “Give me the ball! Vera’s in the stands watching me. 
I have to do something good.” Every day she is seen with a new 
hoy-friend. I assure you that the others have found how soon their 
money disappears after their ha\'ing been associated with her for a 
short time, and you’d be surprised in how short a time money dis- 
appears when Vera is in the vicinity. It’s really quite amusing to 
look in on a dance if Vera is present. The girls are found huddled 
together at one end of the room, while at the other end is a con- 
glomeration of male dancers clustered about a lone female, seem- 
ingly quite at home. Of course, Vera is the girl in question. To sum 
np her general character, when it comes to boys Vera is a very good 
authority. 
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3 plenti -prlien he resds the experiences of Richard and John Paul 
Jones m the American ResoluUon I advise anyone who likes ndvea 
tnre stones to take a chance on Richard Carvel 


C Themes Jrom A ew Jersey 

The following two themes from AIiss Hazel Poole Newark, 
New Jersey are the product of class laboratory periods 

I A CITY STREE T 

by s. Freshman 

The stranger ssaittrig at the corner hneio at last it hat people 
meant by the voice of the city The nimble of trucks and buses was 
very confusing to him It was made even more confusing by the 
fact that he was lost How he wished be were back in Hungary! 
His brother John had fa led to meet him at the dock but he had 
secured from a policeman directions for reachmg his house He had 
been so awed by the tall buddings that he had wandered and now 
did not hat e the si ghtest idea where to go Taxis screeched to a stop 
A fire-engine clattered down the street The policeman s shnl] whistle 
p erced h s ears People nished by all intent on something and none 
paying any attention to the people surrounding them He walked 
across the street The trollej clanged its bell for him to get out of 
the way An ambulance rushed down the street 1 ke mad with its 
s rea shrieking All these th ngs made him more lonely than ever 
Didnl these noises ever stop? Was everybody always in such a 
hurry? He looked into the store wiTidow at the toy train running 
around on its track- How much 1 ke the people and trabnc it was — 
rushing ahead never stopping! It even had a htde whistle that made 
a noise He wandered aimlessly on finally stopping to look at a sign 
post pine. That looked familiar Hurrie^y he pulled out the 
paper with his brother s address on- Three hundred sixtj fit e Pine 
Street tiVhy this must be the street John lived on Now to find 
number three hundred sixty five He stopped at the first house and 
rang the bell Can jou tell me he said where — Johnl 
Peter ! Where hav e you been? 

The two went inside Peter is now vcTy happy Rvery time be 
vralks near tte downtovn district he thinks of the day be stood on 
the comer lost and londy 
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“Well, Mrs. Andrews, I have a nice package for you and you 
better open it up right away because I think it’s flowers,” said the 
postman. 

“I knew Johnny wouldn’t forget. He must be doing well to send 
me carnations and candy.” Her eyes filled -with happy tears. 

2. MY PET PEEVE 

by Harold Swan, Missoula County 

It is a fact well knoum to all that women have single-track minds. 
Deluge them ■with a barrage of information concerning the clutch, 
brake, gearshift, lights, and steering apparatus, and they become so 
completely confused that your life is placed in much danger. 

Women instinctively find the ignition and the gas, and can be 
taught, over a period of years, how to shift gears. It also takes them 
but a short time to discover how to operate the horn. It has been 
ascertained through complete and thorough research that it is impos- 
sible to teach them when not to blow it, so you needn’t try. 

If you ■wish to show a woman how to operate the brake, clutch, 
and steering wheel, a good place to make your effort is on the plains 
of Iowa, Nebraska, or Kansas. If your resources are sufficient you 
may instruct her on the Sahara Desert. Utah’s famed salt flats are 
also an excellent location. 

The first step before attempting to teach one of the creatures to 
drive is to invest in Sio,ooo worth of life insurance and go to one 
of the aforementioned spots. Place her in the front seat, sit back, 
close your eyes and attempt to relax. "WTien the automobile overturns 
or 'when the gasoline tank is empty, you’ll stop, probably not before. 
Constant drill and practice bring results, and if you demonstrate 
often and let her try often, you will find that ■within two months it 
is possible to go easily twenty-five miles ■without a ■wreck. 

i^Tien you start her on city dri'ving, take out $25,000 more in life 
insurance. Turn the automobile over to her, put on a football helmet, 
place plenty of padding around you, and clamber into the back seat. 
^^^^en your charge takes the car through an opening, presumabb' 
three inches wide at 40 m.p.h, beware of swallowing your gum or 
chewing-tobacco. If you have one fender left, and if you have stopped 
for one out of ten red lights after an hour of practice, yon may con- 
sider yourself an expert instructor. 

The next day you -will receive a surprise! If you have sharp ears 
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D More Themes from Montana 

The following four papers, sent from various high schools, 
were pufifrsfied mth permission of the editor of Sluice Box, 
High School Number, printed at Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, Montana 


mother’s day 

by Gladys Landon, Bearcreek High School 

Warden Smart eased his bulky frame into the hig Swivel chair and 
puffed on a fifty-cent cigar He looked long and intently at the cal- 
endar, then turned to Miss Smith, his gum-chewing secretary 

“Tomorrow is Mother’s Day,” said he “Phone and order a dozen 
carnations and a box of candy Send them to my mother Here’s the 
address ” He threw a slip of paper on the cluttered desk. “Now take 
a letter ” 

Down m Cell 15, two convicts were talking Young, eager Johnny 
Andrews contrasted sharpfy nnt 6 the prison-stamped /nsh Fat 
“Calendar says Mother’s Day tomorrow,” said Pat, pointing with 
a blunt, dirty forefinger 

“kes, I know I used to buy my mother a bunch of violets, and 
once I told her she’d get carnations some day Just as well she 
doesn’t know I’m cooped up here It’d kill her Swell of the warden 
not to write and tell her ” 

“Well, kid, me ole lady kicked the bucket, I never knew about 
Mother’s Day anyhow Yer lucky you only got to stay free monts 
I’m here fer fifteen years ” 

That afternoon Aliss Smith ordered 3 dozen expensive red carna- 
tions and a box of chocolates After looking around the table she 
found a slip of paper bearmg the address 

“Didn’t know the old lady got married again Oh, well, Andrews 
IS a better name than Smart And her bving m that placet With the 
money the boss's got she ought to be on Fifth Avenue,” she mused 
as she got the package ready for maihng 

The next morning the postman stopped at the little hrawn house 
on the corner in far away New York Every day he was greeted by 
littie ilts Andrews, who asked him every morning if he bad a letter 
lor her from Johnny 
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chilly vfind has come up, it would be better to go on the cars. The 
mnd is chilly — ^“bitter’' you say — enough so to freeze your clothes, 
leaving you encased in ice. You get the panickj^ feeling that if you 
don't go down immediately, they will leave you to die a horrible 
frozen death. You look down the hill and realize that it is utterly 
preposterous even to think of running it. This leaves you one course, 
strap vour skis together and, sitting on them, get to the bottom as 
quickly as possible and run for the cars, avoiding everj^one you can 
On the way home think up as many excuses as possible to avoid 
further experiences such as this, and ignore, or answer bj'^^ Moving 
the dried crusts of ymur sandwiches, such questions as, iJid you 
learn much about skiing, George? I don't see how you could have it 
you sat on them!” (This last with deep scorn.) 

Now your object and only thought is to get home to bed and stay 
there until supper time Tuesday. 


4. CAN W'AI? BE JUSTIFIED IN THE 
SIOBERN WORED? 

by Robert Howard, Missoula County 

The justification of war is the most difficult task which man h^ 
ever undertaken. The fact that the task has never een one s 
cessfully is sufficient clue to its difficulty. Of course 
been justified at the time they were being foug t, a TnnHpm 

minds of the masses. But few indeed are the 

historians have found satisfaction in the ostensible reasons for con- 

As a general rule there are three main 
reasons fall. Briefly, they are self-defense, acquisition 
prestige, and the necessity of spreading ® (vety 

Let us take up self-defense first. There have where the 

few indeed), in ancient and medieval history espe when 

self-defense motif for war was justifiable, ^nd most of these, when 
scrutinized carefully, fail to hold water. In the first f 
least modern nations, do not go to war simply o ge that 

is not an end in itself. It’s what the land can give the naUou that 
counts. It may be raw materials or natural resources it may be ffic 

tories and industrial plants, but it is never an ^^jj^grous in 

Quarrels over the Sahara desert have not been y 

history. 
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and an earnest desire to e\esdiop vou vriU hear ywii p^ipd *” 

effect ‘ Yes my dear, I ve been learnms to dnve and just > esieraay 
I tool*, the cat right through town — and without a scratch 


3 ON SKIING 
by Isabel Brenner Missoula County 

ou wiU undoubtedly expect this dissertation to be on the behalt 
of the thrills and humorous •^pill of sl..iint; In 'bort >ou will cipect 
me to ramble on Lke the many <ki enthusiasts whose pcncrted 
hendish glee contends that smashing head first through an icy drift 
13 uproariously funny or that the sensation identical to having the 
bottom of ones stomach ripped out is a thrill \ou are due for a 
shock and the privilege of meeung someone who hasn t been swept 
awa> by a fad 

Let s say that you after having been told that though j ou had 
never skied before youd learn in no tune have consented to be 
dragged out oS a warm bed at seven, o clock some delightiully Injpti 
morning These fnends who have it in for ytju are all gay and talka 
tive and full of stung ■stones People like that are usually concated 
in the morning and stup d in the afteriKxm anyway 

The first four hours of 'mall hiha aren t so bad. The tciror begins 
when some particularly malicious person suggests climbing a little 
higher kou protest but are quickly squelched by cnes of “Loot at 
Beatrice She s never skied before either Not to be outdone L> 
Beatnce you start. It seems that everyone brought climbers but no 
one told you about thenJ so y ou take off your skis and putting them 
over your shoulder where they hurt the least try walking up the hBl 
At each step your foot sinks some two feet so that you flounder and 
are often thrown down The rest, who are several hundred feet ahead 
point back and shout loudly to each other Ha ha ' they say^ ‘ just 
look at poor old George down iherel 

About half way up you notice that the rest are just reaching the 
su mm it with Beatrice leading them aQl But you — you fool — are still 
game You thrust bravely abend but at the echoing yell ‘Track ' 
you know enough to try to get out of the way This ymu barely do 
and are left with the breathless feeling that your life has been 
miractilcrtisly spared. 

As you reach the top you find that you re alone, everyone else 
havtng gone down and decided that since it is four o dock and a 



PUPILS 

Miles of straight highway across 
the great plains; 

Contented cattle on the open 
range; 

Stern-wheeled river boats cov- 
ered with lights 

A wheeling bold eagle almost 
out of sight. 

The’ lone beacon’s beam on low 
clouds at night. 

High timbered hills; green val- 
leys below. 

Tall pine and fir trees and short 
sturdy oaks, 

Great bridges, tall buildings; 
dwarfed humans below, 

Mid-winter, an elk herd battling 
deep snow; 

Plain nature pictures are the 
best I know. 

A faithful dog straining to talk, 

Sunrise and sunset from a high 
mountain peak, 

A tiny pink baby just learning 
to walk; 

New hats and gloves fresh from 
the store, 

A well-arranged room with fresh- 
polished floor. 

Beautiful clothes on a beautiful 
girl, 

Curled hair well kept •with bows 
and pins; 

Clear eyes expressing their “will- 
not” or “will;” 


VERSE ^ 

Fresh golden bread and a siz- 
, zling steak; 

All these I love and hundreds 
more. 

— ^Lester Van Dusen, 
Missoula 

CtOUD KOPE 
Cowboys of Empyrean 
Are riding their horses high; 
They’re s-winging their red ban- 
danas 

Into the western sky. 

The range on the horizon 
With prairie sage grows blue; 
The pioneer clouds are moving 
Slowly in ghost review. 

Indian chiefs are dancing. 
Tossing their blankets away; 
Feathers of war-paint are falling 
Over the edge of the day. 

Sands of the trail are sifting 
On the spectre caravan. 

Hiding the sad melancholy 
Wrapt in the soul of man. 

Cowboys of Empyrean 
Are swinging their cloud ropes 
high, 

Pulling the horns of their steer- 
stars 

Into the western sky. 

— ^Virginia Anderson, Fergus 
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Bearing these things itt mind let ii 3 look, a little more closely at 
the sell-delense ‘'c-^cuse ” If the nation whose territorial mtegnty 
was \iolateii had been -willing to scale tJo-nn her trade barriers and 
restrictions so that her aggressive neighbor could have access to the 
things she needed for her very life, a vrar in self-defense would have 
been unnecessary So -we see that the nation who cries self-deferise is, 
more- often than "not, just as responsible for the -war as the invading 
power 

W ith that myth erploded, -we can turn to the neat reason which 
need not detain us long because of its mfrectuent -use today The 
age has past when a lord could calmly declare that he was going to 
invdde the neighboring domain on a maurading expedition and get 
enthusiasm from the populace Today we must ca-fnoflougc the de- 
sire for land with an appeal to racial and political prejudice, but the 
task is becoming increasingly harder 

All of which brings us to the third reason for war, -the necessity 
for spreading a religious belief or moral doctnne The tragedy of tbis 
netson IS that U has been proved false again and again through the 
course of history No convert was every really made to 3 tthgioo. 
or no one ever accepted a pnnaplc under the threat of force Out- 
wardly perhaps, but in their heart of hearts — ^no These zealots faUtd 
to see that m their enthusiasm they were disregarding the most pre- 
cious thmg in the world— human life No matter what the cause may 
be, no matter what its inspirabon, if it 13 formed to take biiman life 
it IS unworthy of the name it bears That is why no war, whether 
religious or political, can ever be justified before the ejes of think- 
ing man That is why the modern world must reject war and Seek 
a new path towards peace and light, a path that means the regenera- 
Pon of man and his destiny 

m poEits 


nEAUTlF-UL TlIlKCS I l,OVE 


Barren sand dunes along lake 
shores, 

Bow lapping waves washing 
white sand. 


White caps, and sail boat5. 

And struggling tups. 

All these things I love, and 
hundreds more 
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Da^CTiiiig 

Will rise as wraithes 
From eastern earthen pots — 


r» A V? N 

The gray hills. Tvrining incense 
heralding 
The day. 

^Randall Ruechelle, 

ICalispell 


W. COIXEGE ENTRANCE THEMES 

The two following papers were written in a college entrance 

eiaminaUon by recent bigh-school graduates. 

a. an T o-p-rTAIN that DEPRRS- 
1. ilANY PEOPLE PEEL CEP v A r E 

SION WII.I. con® 

I have olten heard the saying, f ' “hft“ and 

war’ mentioned by quite a few pe^ e. i “ hist one. 

when Uiere is a depression methi.g like Uiat, 

In my opinion I think one should nnwhere This country is 

because after all u-here will it get for de- 
al the present time, spending cr“wTien and if peace comes 

fense, which is an entirely good and 

among the nation, many seem «+>.pr deore'^sion- Bnt vrliy 

men Sit ol wo* and *ere(or. “me for worse, 

worry about that now, let good com peace, it isn’t going 

Anyway if a depression is their points about depres- 
to stop and ask the people. Feop know there is 

Sion, too I guess, especially if one 

not one of us who would like to , I t depression. It was 

has heard about some of f , any money with which 

said that many were starving and di 

to buy food and many froze to dea . cpnsihlv and none of us 

hsi hop. *at this Sfp“” this counwy 

have to live through one. But I tbi satisfactory and everything 

ivill he able to stand upon its own ee course it might not 

will go on just about the same as to a , 5^ hoping it won’t, 

be just like it is now, at least comes and then after 

But again why look forward^ to it, 
that one just about has to like it. 
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T nr TST A% Ett 

and lititel, shutter and 
bTOCKa — 

Silfcen threads that fly the loom. 

Grey wins witch nr? dusty 
thatch 

Tears of a princess rust the 
latch, 

\ad h« bai'ds tnm wan. ta the 
warp and woof 

As a pale moth fluttering under 
the roof 

Now is the grass at the threshold 

ctni 

And silence U-tening at the siH, 

Shadow oI ivy on the floor. 

Grey mois feeling the oaleti 
door 

The moon has frozen to elfin 
laughter 

Canen monsters that flanl; the 
rafter 

And of her witchery let iaB, 

A shadow pattern on the wall — 

Shine and «himmer, (old and fold 

The dnlting pattern of cobweb 
gold 

Drawn from the shuttle as scat 
tered, found 

It heps and whepers from loom 
to ground, 

And gold to gold and siTken fair 
* Quoted fmsi “Woiirtrv," 


Floatd to the locm the weaver's 
hair 

Aet far m the forest and taint 
with dew 

\ leprechaun taps at the elf- 
queens shoe. 

And over the forest, across the 
opell 

Tht Ue oak bough cliff and fell. 

The far-off sound of a htmler's 
bom 

On the trail of a flying nnicom. 

— Jean Allred, Ogden 
High School, Utah 

DE s I a E 

Give me rraving grass and lofty 
trees — 

And plains that stretch to AA est 
em seas 

IThere white pulls fly , 

Where under snowy sails, brave 
men have lived and die<L 

Show tne a sandy beach, where 
lofty palm trees wave. 

Where Imj boats go plowing 
throtr’h the surf 

And coral pink shells he beside 
the «iea 

While jungle creatures peer 
through grass and turf 

— Manam Newhall, 
Fort Benton 
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then prices, then standard of living; ' a slow and tedius process by 
which we have been gradually climbing out of depression during the 
past few years. The second is inflation. 

Economists have diagnosed inflation as the gun which causes most 
of our depression ills. But unfortunately they have found no cure. 

Just what is inflation? It is the quick rising of prices because of 
shortage of products; the wild bidding of one buyer against another 
because each wants those products. It is soaring wages and unreason- 
able extravagant spending. 

Inflation is like a balloon. For a few minutes it is a full and beau- 
tiful thing, but then comes the pin prick of after war, with soldiers 
returning; with no shortage of labor or materials and like the bal- 
loon the bubble of inflation breaks, leaving nothing. 

Thus our Price Administrator, Leon Henderson, Mr. Henderson 
and his staff cannot of course prevent shortage. Neither can they 
single handed prevent inflation. They must have the full cooperation 
of the American people. 

It is necessary that Americans understand their problem and each 
one do his part. 

“But what can I do?” is the usual question. 

You can do this, or rather to make it negative not do these tj?pe 
of things; 

- Don’t go to the market and buy 1000 pounds of sugar because 
you hear its going up. By doing this you are bidding the sugar up 
and helping to cause inflation. 

Don’t trade in your automobile every year just for a new one. 
Leave the automobiles for people who don’t now have them and need 
them in their business. 

If everyone helps many people wrill be wTong in feeling certain 
depression will come wuth peace. 
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, MASY EEEt CERTAIN THAT DZPBES- 

SIOK WILE COME WITH PEACE 
Many people leel ceilain that at Ike end of this war our country 
■wiU again find itself in a state of depression 

The aTgument is based upon the fact that dunng the last war 
puces were high and tunes were good but there followed the de- 
pression of the twenties and thirties 

For this reason Leon Henderson and kis assisUnts ha\e been ap- 
pointed by the president as price administrators 

This profatem is a very difficult one because in the first place many 
people do not understand the reed for this office and to them con- 
troWed prices mean dictatorship 

Just why IS there a need for controlled prices> 'Tins is the leasoru 
At the present time we are on a ratio of 7-1 By this we mean that 
seven horns of om working day are spent making commodities aod 
one hovi'" tnakuig defense materials B> the end of this year we hope 
to have our factories on a s J basis And we may have to go farther 
than that England is even now on a 3 5 basis — that is $ hovrs of 
a working day on commodities to 5 hours on defense materials But 
■what does this mean? What is the connection between hours spent 
making materials and price canfrol? The obvious answer is this 
Our factories are going to be so busy with defense that they can- 
not make all the commodities which have become necessities to the 
Amencaa people 

i ■urthermore, materials used for these commodities are also essen- 
tial matmals for defence for trample the steel used in ice boxes, 
automobiles and hundreds of household apphancea, the ntic. used ill 
galvaniaicg the fanners fence, and the gasoline we need in our care 
Other materials essential to manufactunng will be diffijcult if not 
impossible to obtain We are already feeling the silk embargo, and 
many similar items will soon be at the same premium Our ships are 
needed for defense They cannot haul our linniries 
Therefore, we estabhih the fact that because of a shhetage of labor 
and material there wih naturally be a shortage of commodities 
This will automatically mean price rises But to this people are 
prone to answer “So what? Ruing pricos—nsmg wages, rising 
wages — prosperity “ 

But people with this idea have failed to realize that there are two 
distmct types of price rises The first la a gradual raising oi wages. 
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' tli0re sufficient concrete detail to develop 

general concepts? 

C. Is the exposition clear, accurate, and simple 

enough to be readily understood? 

■*' D. Is it suited to the age of child for whom it is 
intended? 

E. Does it address itself to the pupil? 

III. Pfoportion and Organization 

A. Does the author give adequate attention to 

I. The motivation of expression? 

2. The stimulation of interests and 

ideas? 

3- The selection and organization of 

ideas? 

4. The development of power of ex- 
pression ? 

5. The habituation of correctness in 

speech and writing? 

* B, Does the author give to oral composition the 

proportion of time dictated by its prominence 
in the activities of everyday life? 

■ * C. Does he give to letter-writing the emphasis 

demanded by its practical importance in 
• everyday life? 

D. Does the author stress the subordinate and 

contributory function of correctness in speech 
and writing in relation to the larger purpose 
of expression? 

E. Does the author organize his material into 

sectional divisions large enough to stimulate 
interest, to give perspective, and to promote 
well-rounded growth? 

* F. Does the author organize his materials in such 

a way as to 

I. Care for pupils of varying abilities 

and interests within the same class? 
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I KDWiDTjAi. teachers and book election committees bn\c found 
the criteria irhich follon helpful in selecting language-corn 
po_itioii books nnfhologies of 1 terature and practice tnaterial 


CHECK KIS1 OF QOtSTlONS FOS C O X S I H E It A T I O I' 
IK -THE SEKECTION OF A TEXTBOOK IN COM- 
TOSITlOn 

OitcctiQits t Place a 5 on the line in front of each item to 
\rhich you can answer an unqualified ‘yes for the textbook under 
consideration 

3 Place an n before each question to -which you must answer 
an unqual bed no 

3 If your answer is qualified but nearer no than yes put a 

t m front ot the item 

4 It yoji ans-7,ec is qualified hut nearer yes than no put a 

s'* in front of the question 

5 Total your po ats withm each of the sections indicated by the 
roman numerals These figures may then be compared with the rat 
ingp of other textbooks for the same section It is the consensus 
among members of the committee that no textbooks should be con 
sidercd for adoption wh ch average less than 2 on the points starred 


I The X teijpofttt cf the Textbook 

■ * A Does the author recogniae that composition is 

a social activity? 

* B Does he recognize the uses of composition m 

everyday life? 

II The Author’s Style 

A Is the style sUmulatmg suggests e vigorous? 

* Prepay by a Kcnm^ttre of tbe kat onal Coeadl ot Teachers of Engthh 
t ^ Rrpnntfd by pertcossion fiom Conducting Expert 

t ccjut English English Sfenograpb Ko s p Appleton Century Company 1939 
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K. Does he throw the responsibility for progress 

upon the pupil himself? 

V. Activities Proposed 

A. General characteristics: 

* I. Are the activities suggested by the 

author suitable and interesting to 
the grades for which they are rec- 
ommended? 

2. Are they representative of a wide 

range of experience and thought? 

3. Are there projects suggested which 

allow for class, group, and indi- 
vidual activity? 

4. Are these projects timely, interest- 

arousing, and thought-provoking? 

5. Is sufficient direction given for the 

execution of these projects? 

6. Are the tasks specific, not general? 

7. Are the illustrations pertinent to 

the pupils’ experience? 

* 8. Does the book contain sufficient 

practice material for applying prin- 
ciples developed? 

g. Are the practice materials so 

graded in difficulty as to be easily 
adaptable to the needs of groups 
and individuals of varying ability? 

10. Does the book offer a wide range 

of choice in suggestions for assign- 
ments? 

II. Does the author stimulate creative 

writing among pupils capable of 
more literary achievements? 

12. Is there plentiful correlation of 

activities with those of other sub- 
jects of study? 
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2 Make both pupil and teacher con 

saous of the ends toward which they 
arc working and the degree of prog 
ress attained? 

3 Provide for fiexibihty in adapPng 

the assignment to the individual 
classroora Situation? 

T\ 3fott"atton 

• A. Docs the author create in the pupil the de- 
sire to express himself? 

* B Does he identify the composition wnrL of the 

classroom with the erpressional acUviUes of 
hfe both within and without the school? 

C I>oes he keep before the pupil the purpose of 

each activity m which he is asked to engage? 

D Does the author stimulate observation and 

interest m a wide variety of subjects? 

E Does he arouse the initiati\'e and originality 

of the student? 

• F Does he stress the importance of thinking? 

* G Does he use the social purposes of composi 

tion to encoorage not merely correct but 
clear vigorous, and interesting expression? 

H Does he identify his composition actisnUes 

with actual experience instead of merely set 
tmg up senes of topics for theme writing ? 

1 Does he promote additional activities among 

superior pupils? 

* J Does he promote progress by offering numer 

ous means of self-criticism 

1 By providing standards for the eval 

uation of one s own wntmg? 

i By offenng bases of comparison with 

the work of others? 

3 By funusiung means of compansorv 

with eaiher achievement? 
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(Le. roughly inches x rH inches) 

2. Is it easily opened and durable in 

binding? 

3. Has the paper a non-gloss surface? 

4. Is it hea^y enough to insure that 

print on the obverse side shall not 
show through? 

5. Are the margins wide enough to in- 
sure an uncrowded page? 

■ 6 . Is the page well-spaced so as to 

emphasize outstanding points? 

7. Are the lines not more than 90 mm. 

long? 

8. Is the t3T>e dark, plain, and distinct 

— not less than 10 point? 

B. Attractiveness and effectiveness of form: 

I. Is the book attractive in appearance? 

2. Has it appropriate and effective illus- 
trations? 

3, Has it graphic devices for aid in out- 
lining, letter form, work derivations, 
etc.? 

4. Are the chapter and section captions 

clear, brief, well-spaced, interesting? 

5. Has the book a usable index? 

6, Has it a usable fable of contents? 

7. Has it a clear and impelling preface, 

giving the purpose of the author and 
suggestions for use? 

— C. Does the copyright date (issued or revised) 

suggest that the book is recent enough to re- 
flect modern tendencies in teacliing? 
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tion-hips TTitb exactness 
made more important 
tViTti abvUty to label •sen- 
tences as compound or 
complex^) 

*6 Is there ample prosiaon for re- 
peated drill upoft a few specific 
points instead of inadetinale drill 
upon many non-essentials? 

7 Is the program cumulalite 

adequate provision tiiroughottt for 
rei'iew^ 

B CapitafizatioD and punctuation 

* j \re the requirements limited to 

matters of visage 111 out otviv day 
as revealed by the report of the 
ilmitnum Essentials Committee of 
the National Coundl ot Tesichers 
of EngJidi^ 

*3 Are disUncbons between required 

and optional usage clearly naade'^ 

* 3 Are ample dnll materials provided? 

4- Is the program cumnlapve 'with 

adequate provision for revaew? 

S Does the author provide for meas- 

itrenient and <UmuIation of prog 
tess both for the mdindual and 
for the class? 

* 6 Does be provide for indmdual di- 
agnosis and remedial worh’ 

7 Is there constant provtsion for use 

of the <lylli mastered, m actual 
wnlJiig situations 3 
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14. Will the literature program as set up make him more sen- 
sitive to real experiences? 

15. WiU the literature program as set up influence him to 

choose vriseh'- among the mass of modem literature that 
clamor for his attention? 

16. Does the series promde content and acthnties suitable for 

slow, average, and bright pupils? If not, does it protnde 
adequately for the tjqDe of pupil for whom it purports to 
be written? 

CRITERIA TOR SEEECTING PRACTICE MATERIAL 
IN READING, USAGE, SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 

I. Will the use of this material tend to center the pupil’s at- 
tention upon a desirable aspect of the subject? 

3. Are directions to pupils clearly and definitely stated? Are 

sample -exercises given to demonstrate the directions? 

3. Does the material focus the pupil’s attention on a suffi- 
ciently small unit at a time? 

4. Does the material utilize all relevant motives for learning 

the associations being fixed? 

5- Does the material give diffuse practice in skills previously 

learned while it gives intensive drill on a new item? 

~ 6. Is the material so arranged as to be’self-administering and 

self-corrective by the individual pupil? 

7- -'^re the associations being drilled upon important enough 
to warrant their being made automatic? 

8. Are check tests included so as to help the pupil see how 
near he is to the goals set up in the unit of learning and 
to help him diagnose where he needs to straighten out his 
facts and improve his skills? 

9 - Is the material selected or written so as to furnish a chal- 
lenge to the type or tj^ies of learner (slow, average, bright) 
for whom it was prepared? 

~ ' to. Does the material suggest applications of the skills, in 
school and out-of-scliool situations? 
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CHITEBIA POF SELECTING A GRACED SERIES OE 
ANTHOtOCIEb OP LITERATURE 

I Ace all aspects of a literary experience provided for? 

t Are several repetitions of the same literary evperjence given 

in new situations and witli fresh literature so that the 
student may practice vnth satisfaction the reading method 
appropriate to that experience? 

3 Is the pupil helped to mature through stones of realistic 

folk literature into stories of modem saence? From imagi- 
native hero stones to realistic biography? From light \erse 
to great poetry? From short stones to long fiction? From 
one act to five act plays? 

4 Is provision made for pupils to understand at first simple 

social situations and gradually more complex ones? 

5 Has provision been made in every book in the senes for 

three levels of literary material (i) that which the 
teacher presents, (2) that in the reading of which she 
guides the pupil, and (3) that which the pupils can read 
for themselves without the teacher s direction? 

6 To what extent wilt using the senes aid him in finding 

books of value to him personally? 

7 W ill using this series encourage him to apply his reading 

and library skills in providing himself with good books? 

8 Will he acquire an intimate knowledge of some artisFs 

works and an extensive knowledge of many others? 

9 Is provision made that the child will feel the desire to 
guide his own reading? 

10 Is the literature program as set up helpful to the child in 
finding the creative experience that will guide hib avoca- 
tion or vocation? 

11 Does It provide practice m the desirable library skills de- 
veloped in each grade? 

12 To what extent will the senes help the pupil to use hiS 
leisure tune for reading? 

series make the pupil care enough for 
to own some for himself? To use carefully the books 
lie borrows? 
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Follett PublisHng Co., 1255 Soutii Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111 . 
Franklin Publishing & Supply Co., 1931 Cherry St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

French, Samuel, Inc., 25 West 45 St., New York City 19 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York City 10 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton St., Boston, Mass. 

Globe School Book Co. See World Book Co. 

Graham, Andrew J., & Co., 251 Euclid Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York City 16 
Handy Book Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York City 17 
Harlow Publishing Co., Cor. 217 North Haiv^ey Ave., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Harper & Bros., 49 East 33 St., New York City 16 
Harvard University Press, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Heath, D. C., & Co., 180 Varick St., New York City 13 
Herder, B., Book Co., 15 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, New York 
City 3 

Holt, Henry, & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York City ro 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Iroquois Publishing Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York City 16 
Johnson Publishing Co., 8 South Fifth St., Richmond, Va. 

Jones, Marshall, Co., 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Knopf, Alfred A., 501 Madison Ave., New York City 22 
Laidlaw Bros., 221 Fourth Ave., New York City 3 
Laird & Lee. See Laidlaw Bros. (Successors) 

Laurel Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 3 
Lippincott, J. B., & Co., 227 South 6 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Liveright Publishing Corp., Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
City 16 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 3 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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AbingdoaCoVeshury Press 15° Fifth Ai.e New York Cit> 3 
Allyn & Bacon 15 Beacon St Boston Mass 
Amjencan, Book Co 8S Leimgton Ase New Aork City t 6 
Appleton Century D Inc 35 West 32 St New lork City i 
Badger Richard G 100 Charles St Boston Mass 
Baker & Taylor Co 55 Fifth Ave New Aork City 3 
Barnes A S & Co 67 West 44 St New \ork Citv 18 
Bames Arthur J Publishing Co Fullerton Building St Louis 
Mo 

Barrows M & Co 443 Fourth Ave New \ork Cit> 16 

Becklej Cardy Co 1632 South Indiana Ave Chicago 111 

Benson W S Co Austin Tex 

Benziger Bros 26-28 Park Place New Tiork City 7 

Blakislon Co 1012 Walnut St Philadelphia Pa 

Bom See Li-venght Jnc 

Eowker R R Co 6a We^t 45 St New Nork City 19 

Eo>ti Press 32 West Randolph St Chicago lU 

Brentano s See Coward McCann. aLo Dodd 

Bridgman. Publishers 8 Park Place Pelham N 'k 

Bruce Publishing Co 524 North M Iwaukee St Milwaukee W is 

Centurj See Appleton Century 

Columbia Uni vers t> Press 2960 Broadviay New Aork City 27 
Cook Ezra \ Inc 1352 North Clark St Chicago 111 
Coward McCann 2 West 45 St New pork City 19 
Crowell Thomas Y 432 Fourth Ave New York City 16 
Dodd Afead & Co 432 Fourth Ave New \ ork Citj 16 
Dwibleda> Doran 8i Co Inc 14 West 49 St New A ork City an 
Dutton E P & Co Inc 300 Fourth Ave New A ork City 10 
Elks Publish ng Co Battle Creek Mich 
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Southern Publishing Co., 321 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tes. 
South-Western Publishing Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York City 10 
Standard Publishing Co., 640 West 8 St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stechert, G. E., & Co., 31 East 10 St., New York City 3 
Steiger Co., 47 Warren St., New York City 7 
Translation Publishing Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York City ii 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Hyde Park Station, 
Chicago, 111 . 
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Abbott, Newton C., 60S 
Absence book, 568-69 
Ackermann, Helen, 59S 
“Adam, beginning with,” 292 
Adams, Maude, 43S 
Adams, James Truslow, 502, 525 
Addams, Jane, 49S, 512 
Addison, Joseph, 337, sign., 520. See 
also Spectator, The. 

-Adjectives, use of, 274-76 
Adventures in Literature (Ross and 
Schweikert), 371 
Adverbs, 92-94, gs, no 

conjunctive, no, 13 1, 140, 147, 152 
Advertisements, 167, 169, 401 n. 

Aiken, Conrad, 351, 39S »■> 43° 

Alcott, Louisa M., 377 

Aldrich, Bess S., 499, 608 

Allen, Betty, and Mitchell, jM. P., 

. 255 (h) 

Alliteration, 429 

“Along the Forty-first Parallel,” an in- 
tegrated course, 14-16 
American Boy, 503-04 
"American Epic, The,” an integrated 
course, 7-13 
American Girl, 503-04 
American Observer, 505-06 
".Analysis of an American’s Rights, 
An,” an integrated course, 16 
Anderson, Maxwell, 352, 431 
Anderson, Sherwood, 499 

analysis of a story by, 492-93 
Andrews, Henry A’’., 435-56 n. 

Antecedents, 100-01 
Anthologies 

criteria for selecting, 658-59 
poetty, made bj' pupils, 419 
short-story, 48S 
use of, 24-26 

Apostrophes, SS, 99, 126, 151, I39 j ^47 
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Apposition, 99, 107, 132-33 
Archeologist’s point of view, 4-6 
Archer, Clifford, 122 
Argo, A. C., quoted, 13-14 
Arliss, George, 452, 597 
Armstrong, Margaret N., 416 
Arnold, Benedict, confused with Mat- 
thew, 33S 

Arnold, Matthew, 22, 170, 338, 34S, 
35°. 3850., 401. 403. 426, 431; 
quoted, 397. 426 

“Article,” calling a composition an, 

217. 253 

Ashbaugh, Ernest J., 117, 122 
Asia, 503, S° 7 , 532 

Assembly, the school, utuizmg, 244, 


Assignment book, 548, 569-7° 
Assignments, 545-5°* See also Compo- 
sition, subhead. 

Association of School Film Libraries, 


436 n. 

Assonance, 393-94. 429 
Atlantic ifonthly, 503. 5°7. 532 
Audibility 

pupils, 24S-49, 263, 549 
teacher, 240-41 _ 

Audience for pupils, iSS, 193. 218-19 


for letters, 226. 232-34 
for oral work, 243-47. 249. 
imonier, Stacj-, anaKsis ot a story 
by, 492-93 

islander, Joseph, 429 

-r- i>-» f 


cpn, 429 _ . 


322 


(Beginning^ Middle, End) 7 1S9- 

00, I93» ^9^ r 

Bacon> Francis, 316, sSZt 5-®>' 

Bagltyf William C. Sec Beard. 
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Biter Frantlia and ctlierj 359 
Biltads, 351 3*1 49 quoted 390-51 
list of 34® 
tPnting 30s 

BaTitu languasei iT9t>-* *tT 
Barter JEiJgene aJid others, lO 
Barnard J^dy Anno BlodSay 43 j 
(quoted) 

Bartie Sr Jaaws, ilSti-r 43 S> 4 Si 
467 n, SJJ 5*^ 

Barrow John B, $ 3 o 606 

Barry E^iify F arid others 7 n (o) 

12 3S7tt- . , 

Barteis, F and others, X34 (6) 
Basic English 17879 
naactpics of hrj fT 
Eayly Charles Gerould Cor 

don II 

Beach U roar iiqc 6t8 tq 
Beard Charles A and Mary 514 

aid Basley V, C-. 9 *0 

Beebe WilUam J09, j*9 
Beeekinaii Mrs Cornehiis ajs fh) 
Beginning if ddle End <BM-E) 
2B9-90 393 rjd 
Beljoe, Ililitre, 605 
Benchley Robert 311 353 517 326 
"BTOdet Erama 55S 
Benht Stephen \io«iit 34146 39S 
499 quoted 39 1 
Benet nilliasi Rose 3930 
Eeanett Arnold, 45 476-77 
Beowulf 345 54* 40J 
Berg Meien El, Sn. 

Bergengrtn Ralpir 3\a 
Beeard Juticn 283 (h) 

Bble 3>J 4670 523 quoted, 94 

137 43=<' 3 a Bas t Engirah hr 
BTjIio^aph es made by piliuls, 

„ ^*^7 477 
Binns, Afchte 514 

EiOfgrapliy 510-12 s*5 

references on 354 
unit, 513 44 

Blaekboard use of the 44-4$ 47 uj 
paiitui no r34 33 137 13, 
i74i 191-91 lot ISO S4S 178-94 
pdirwt 584 534-87 397 
Blattanoie R thaid I>„ 377 
Blair Cienn il 4&g (oj quoted 368 
89 377 » 

Blake VVUbaro quoted, J94, 

Boas, Ralph P and Stnirh JEdwto 
46s d- (h) 

Boctacao G oTamit, ret to 306 


Bodenh* m EJarweH 607 
Bohije Emm tt tiSn 


Book ^ , , 

chit asvd discuisioa days, 27 

jij 4 S 3 

list* Sre RendinB Eitt 


it® 


reports. 3>7 JJ 43i 5*4 

rrylfuj discuawoq cir *J 4 

tulea and parts uJ books, how fo 


ttrjf# 2 JO-J 2 14 * 
wrtb 597 

BookleU made by pupl' 324 22 
Books, biijang for pupils 23 
Books /or Ifiglk Schools (Oregon) qS® 
Bosworih Helen, JS 2 83 
Boftwo'th Rajtnood 49 * n. 

Bojd Jirees, 4670^1 499 
Boyd Jessw 212 faj 
Boyd 'Thomas 608 
Briley Burton 6oj 
Brackets, lit 3* l-*7 
Srandrts Louts D 523 
Brersy Stbner (roagaane) 46s 
Briggs M tcbrU P -Sr* Allen 
Bronte sisters, ref to 35 
Brooke Rupert 385 429 430, 606 
Brooks, CJcanth Jr and \\«rrra 
R P tt) 369 a 4 »»» 

Brooks, \oah 9 
S'oja lleywood 3*2 517 
Brown Martin 312 23 Q 
Brown Tbomss ^ward 604 
Browne £.t "thotnas, 510 
Brown ng Robert 337 348 332 

3'blti 423 24 bo5 quoted 392 
39d 419. 413 *4 

“My I-ast Duchess," 4aS imit on 
<19 24 theme ua, 626-18 
Brush Eatharice anaJysu of n story 
b 49 s 93 

Brvant t\ Uiaip CttHeo 3fto 4JI 605 
606 


Buchan John si6 234 
Bulk Pearl, sti (a) 154 
Biiflen Ftstnk T 511 
BuCetui board 156 154 sSi 533 583 
589-92 S97 See oifo tatsoa 

boartl- 

Bonyan John 353 
Burke Etemnd J5J. 

Burke Fredenck L„ 462-63 
Burnet Dana 607 
Burney Fanny quoted 127 
Bums, Barbara S *nd others, 37a 
Bums, Robert 347 jjr 4jr 
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Burroughs, John, 51Q 
Business Education World, quoted, 
iSo-Sr 

Business letters. See Letter writing. 
Business Week, 170 

Busr'vork, S9-90, 282, 302, 321, 323, 
334 . 39S 

BuUcr, Samuel, 524 

Bynner, Witter, 607 

Byrd, Adm. Richard E., 21, 511 

Byrne, Donn, 517 

BjTon, George Gordon, Lord, 606 

Cabell, James Branch, 604 
Cades, Hazel R. (6), 502-03, S 9 S 
Caesar, Julius Caius, ref. to, 420 n. 
Caldwell, Erskine, 485 
Calendar for the year's work, 114 
California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education, quoted, 6, 16 
Campbell, Joseph, C07 
Campbell, Olive D., and Sharp, Cecil 

Canby, Henrj' Seidel, quoted, 333 , 4S2 
Cantwell. Robert, 4S4 
Capek, Karel, s *3 
Capitals, use of, 77, I4t, 143 , tS 9 
“Cargo” (themes), 52, 54 , 2S6 
Carlyle, Thomas, 353, 520 
Carman, Bliss, 384, G03 
Carroll, Gladys H., 499 
Carroll, Lewis (C. L. Dodgson) , 
quoted, 169 n. 

Cartoons, use of, 101-02, 138-39, 
Casner, Mabel B., and Gabriel, Ralph 

H., 9 

Gather, Willa, 24, 473, 47^, 4S4. 494 . 
499 

Carton, William, 127, 133 ■ 

Center, Stella S., and Persons, Gladys 
L., 367 *f>S (6) 

Chamberlain, Essie, 516 
Chapman, Henry S., and Whitney', 
O. C., 10 

Chapman, Lucy H., (6) 101-02, i 39 . 

159 n. 

Chapman, Maristan, 514 
Chase, Mary Ellen, 499, 

Chase, Stuart P., 20a, 522, S23 
Chaucer, Geoffrey', 22, 336 - 37 . 347 , 
351, 406-07, 474: quoted, 399 
Chekliov, Anton, 523 
Chesterton, G(ilbert) Kfeith) , 393 
S17, 526, 60s; quoted, 39 = 
Chiang Kai-shek, ref. to, 21S 


Chicago Bureau of Child Study, 36S 
Chicago (University) plan, 3 
Childs, Marquis W., 324 
Chinese egg (illustration), 140-41 
Choric 

drama, references on, 622 
speech, 233; references on, 621-22 
Christian Science Mor.ilor, 506 
Church, Alfred E., 10 
Churchill, Winston 
The Crisis, 475, 499 
Richard Carvel, theme on, 637-38 
Citizenship, training for, 4-3, 16, 193, 

197. 336, 466, 521-24 

Clarity, 30, 114, 263-64, 2S0-S1, 3S2 
Class procedure plan, 570-71 
Classics, the 

the teacher and, 333-36 
utilizing, 20-21, IS 3 . 303-03. 337 . 
505 

Classroom a workshop, 22, 33S, 333 , 


462, 554 

Clauses, 72, 92-93, 96-97. 99. 207 
punctuation of, 126, 130-32, 130-38 
restrictive and nonrestricttve, 75. 

132. 156-38, 147 

Cleghorn, Sarah, 607 _ . , 

Clemens, Samuel L. See Tw^, Mark. 
Clcmo, Margaret E., and E. A. and 
L. V. Everett, 139 <0) 

Clough, Arthur Hugh, 606 
Cody, Shcryvin, quoted, 122 
Coleman, Rufus, 60S 
Coleridge, Samuel Tay'lor, 60O ^ 

"The Rime of the .\ncient Manner, 

332, 334. 348, 380, 38S n., 431. 603 

College Board. See Examinations. 

^'^ominate high-school teaching, 3- 
See also Exanunations, subhead, 
fusion of subjects in, 3-6 
Collier^s (yveekly), 503 > 5°7 
Colons, 227. 232. 247 
Colosseum (illusUation) , 301-02 
Colum, Padraic, 607 

Columbia Recording Corporation 42S 

Commas, 77-78, 207, 226-30, 232-39, 

Commendation of pupils, 4S. 47. 3°, 
S3, 68. 21S, 324. 585 
Commonuical, 235 (o) 

Comparisons 

homely, 140-42. 323 
in poetry', 39 S- 4 °°> 4 °? 
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Compel tion by pupHi 
nitb others, 64-** 

■dttb 'ell 14 i 
CotDpOSIUOB 63 So 
names for *55 
reflects the teachers att tnde 35 
relation between oral sod wntten 

rebuon between pupils reading and, 
300-04 

the teacher s atUtode toward 33 39 
1S4 

the teachers own 93 
Compos tion pupils 
lack of ideas for aS 33 
tile wiui 39 penalty for 4r 
preparation of 39 4r 
revision by themsel es, 49 54 SS 

90 99 110 189 *93 
sense of compUtion in 190 
unpopular i69“7* 

Corapoation teaching 7 35 58 
analysL chart for 6r8 
a-afnmtnts 4° 43 44 ab9-9S ^13 
ae 

errors of inerpenence in 59 61 
“inttodiictacin avoideit, iS<j 
methods is 384 S8 
minim um essentials 373 73 
motivat on of 3S 113 rj 169-93 

300-14 

open gate theory for 37 
organirat on of r7r-86 
preparation f<jr 38 
TtinHon of 54 Sa no iiS J93 
^>eech work correlated with *55 $6 
=75-95 

Jee al o Correction Orading Ke- 
searcli Papers Themes. 

Compton Ray and ISetteb, Charles, 

378 

CpnducfiJig Eipfnrftett r» EngZuA 
quoted 396-98 60S to 650-38 
Cone Helen Gray 607 
Conjunctions, iSr See also Connec 
lives. 

Connect vej 97-99 105 no 173 273 
TT i8i 

ottd but for 78 9s 126 132 
151 173 2(8 
Cosklmg ifjda 604 
Connelly Marc *54 451 
Conrad, Joseph, s6 416 476 joa 
quoted 44 136 


Coiisultation board 49 *39-4® **= 
*89 227 2J9 580 

Contract melbod feompositioii) 67 
68 335 359 46a 
Conteactions, SS *31 139 l8t 
Controversy 169 70 
Conversation 25* 254 55 265 

telephone 252 258 263-66 
Cooh, laiella B fb) jot -02 139 

2SSR 

and others, 353 n. See also Hidden 
T reasureS 

Cooper Alice C., 604 (6} 

Cooper Fred G cartoons by toi-oa 
Co-operatioa fa the tlassiootn 18 69 
21S 242 43 303 358 462 
Co-opera ( on with other departments, 
5-6 13 16 142 46 543 
difficulties of t44 4S 
Cornell Katharme 452 
Correction of compos ton 4t 46 59 
72 271 sSo S3 5S4-S6 brS-as 
pupil of each other s work, 587-88 
pupil of their own work. 356-87 
Correlat on of material 6-18 9*>-9r 
103-09 

Osrtelatives, tos 
Corwin >»D«nat» 418* 

Coulomb Charles A and others, 10 
Courtesy 232 258 262 2So-Sr 
m letters, J7J 229-51 254 35 
See atso MaaoeK, 

Cowl, Jane 4^2 
Cowley hfalcolm 607 
Coa S dney (6) 303 a-, 5460 
CraiB Alice Evelyn is^n. 

Crane Hart 538 
Crane Stephen 384 quoted 40S 
TAe Jted Bad^e of Courage 475 
417 494 499 5=1 
Crapsey Adebide 384 
Criwtord E C See Phe lan , 

Creveling Rath 323 n. 

Crtficistn 

bv pupils of other pupQs, 94-95 
189-90 256 2Sr 293 94 302-03 
587-88 of themselves 93-9S 5S6 
S7 

by the teacher 247-43 5S4-S6 
Crethers Samuel SIcC 353 S ^7 

525 26 sjt 

CulJen Cdvintee 384 393 n., 607 
Cuiammgs, ECdward) Efstlin) 3S4 
Ciunminga, Frank 16 (o) 
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Curriculurn, high school 
fixed, 3 

new type of, S-iS 
Curtis, Frances D,, 463 n. (a) 

Cynicism, 166-67, i 7 i 

Dalton plan, 462 

Daly, Thomas A., 384, 39 ° d-j quoted, 

427 „ 

Dana, Richard H., 

Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins, The, 
3=2 . , 

Dashes (punctuation), 131-32, 2:47 
Davidson, Frank D., 502 
Da^dson, John, 38 s u. 

Davies, William, 384 
Davis, Elmer, 253 
Davis, Fanny Stearns, quoted, 416 
Day, Clarence, 526, SgS 
Debate, 16S n., 20S n., 296, 356 
references on, 600 
Definitions, 62-63, 279-So 
when to teach, 82-83 
Defoe, Daniel (Robinson Crusoe), 253 
De Kniif, Paul, 499, St2, 524, 331- 
also Howard. 

De la Mare, Walter, 393 n-> Ass-sa, 
607 ; quoted, 396 
Democracy, 343 

in the classroom, 62-63 
Sec also Citizenship. 

•Deor’s Lament,” 351 
Departmentalization, 3-6, 22-30, 34 °- 
4 t . ^ 

Description (form of writing), 43 - 44 » 
194, 220, 276-7S, 289, 295 
'Devices, teaching, using others’, 60 
De Voto, Bernard A., 333 5 quoted, 
iSo, 477 

Dewey, John, quoted, iS 

Dialogue, ii, iS, 236, 290-gi, 296, 356 

Diarj’, 311-12, 322 

Dickens, Charles, 20, 128, 310, 464-66, 
467 n., 474 - 73 ^ SoS, 323. 39S 
David Coppcrficld, 320, 463, 402, 
523; ref. to, 88, 12S, 273 
A Tale of Two Cities, 194-93, 3°o- 
09, 323, 464-66, 323; quoted, 398- 
09; ref. to, 300, 302, 344: studied 
for a theme, 309-10, 631 
Dickinson, Emily, 429, 431 
Dictation, 36, 44, 36, no, 114, 

124-23, 135, 146-47. 174 , 256-37. 
280, 2S1 n., 5S6 
e.vcrcise by a pupil, 237 n. 


Dictionaries, 158-62, iSt, 1S3 
pupils’ dislike of, 13S-39 
use of, 212, 215, 282 
what to teach about, 139-60 
Discipline, 278, 339. 341, 36711., 316, 
542, 545-52 

Discussion, class, 36, S7, £9, 133, 166- 
68, 170, 175, 192, 206, 21S, 226- 
28, 244-4S, 234-58, 274, 27S-96 
passim, 30S, 322-23, 570, 3S2, 421, 

521-22, 349-50 

Dimnet, Ernest, 341 n., 306 
Dobie, Charles C„ 2SS 

analysis of a storj- by, 491-92 
Dobson, Austin, 391 n., 427 
Dodd, William E., and others, 10 
Dodgson, Charles Lultwidge. See Car- 
roll, Lewis. 

Donne, John, ref. to. 277 
Dos Passes, John, 484 
Dots (punctuation), 131-32 
Dowde3'. Clifford, 499 , 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan (The White 
Company'), 475, 4S2 
Drama 

choric, references on, 622 
in verse, list, 332 
prose, references, 354 
Drama, teaching, 436-3.6, 524 
appreciating humor in, 439*4® 
converting print into speech, 439-4° 
difficulties of pupils, 436-3" 
group reading of, 233 
policy iti, 436-37 

preparation for, 451-52 
re-creating stage settings, 437-39 
re-creating characters, 444-49 
stage conventions, 440-44 . 

See also names of dramatists. 

Dramatic-monologues, 332 

Dm4a”te high school, references 
on, 6 oi~02 

publishers of plays lor, 602-03 

Dramatization, 11, 253 » 402 

Drills, 49 - names of subjects. 

Drinkwater, John, 4 Si> 46711. 

Dryden, ■ John, 349 

Dumas, AIe.vandre, 23, 461, 4 / a. 494 
Dutm, Louise M. See Mills. 

Dunsany, Lord. 2SS 

SurM^onffitfons (ouUinc), aor- 
06 
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Eastmaii, Mis, 399 

Eiton JeacMllt 509 

£dJjis Tkt 34 ® _ 

Educapoaal orEanmtiiJia^ 544 tS 5t* 

1 ;0us<s ot 

EdjcalJonal Radio Scrqjt Eidsanse 
43® n- 

Elejies, 349-30 
li^«I 333 

£Iemttttory Enihsh Rtvicir S 4 S W 
*44 B. _ 

£Ioii(ularf ScStooI Rtxirar 1100. to> 
EUot CtorEc iSt 464-63 

Si^as llerntr it 3S1 306-07 33* 
337 464-6 46)1 476 476 4 S 

nC to 5500- 494 
Eliot, TCtomiu) Sttoanw) 338 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, ai » o 353 
3*4 695 

Emotioail appeal aad response as 


Easavs, 31a 13 353 Sts'** 3*4 ** 
informal, 311 la 313 a“ list 0* 3 S 3 
iortnal, 31a 15 let of 351 
Eiqtarf 61J 

CbqQttte. &e 'MaBners, sood- 
Euncb Als-in C Ste HiSgtrty 
Evans, Maiy 393 . , 

Evemt EliaaSetli A. »na Eaiira > 
See Clemn 

EiaimnatJons, (91-93 3** 
ejghth-grade la 
Collect Board lOg 39a 334 
r hero es for coUe^ tmteatict 647 49 
Exclamation points, 13 1 
•'Espemnental’* schools, 3 4 
tendenaes in 19 lo 
Es^tomimeu m Ijutfaivrt 
17* 

ExposiOon 192-96 379-00 312 13 

5*6 

soentiBc matenal for a 8^-66 


166-67 * 6-7« 183.340 3S1 4106 
4^ 414 477 78 SU 
Emjdopedias, use 01 aia 215 
En^ish. 

a tool, 37 io6 aa4 
appropriate *57 *49 
Ba-K, I S-79 6*S *7 


PBd the (OJiistTaticinl *SS 
fern Jiniraal 362 
Ettewer’s SieSelrltS 36* 
fanlliner WUIiaiii ,^5 
Erafttwtwie, V* B, ^tnAtd ■» 
FeiEhneT W umilred, sgd o- 


“pjod" tST 
history of 152 S7 
levels of 157 $8 *75 isn 
Evsn;; and ehap^n^, s6o 
popsls tBosrledfie and use of 171-at 
“nver'’ of the 154 55 
sandalsrood, 179 618-19 

“sditKilma. cm ” 15* 141 
the teacher s, 15a I 6 241 see cho 
Speei-h ubhead. 

Sr* Blio ‘Speech Teacijing 
EnsHsh courses 
all eleclivr 17 *3 

four years view of 73 xij 46 231 


, *76 

inadeutiale 12 13 
objectives of an 7-S 
E»IJj4 JoariiisJ 418 n 5114 343 

riuoted, S13, 523 14, 534 66 
t“> 5S 1*3 173 368^ 377 413 
^ 454 459 475 SUB 

Eiftitjk feolrr quested, 63 
^P«, 34s 

Est of 345 46 467 B- 
Errot thart, 74 
Essar Ifaxme 6x4 
Erperanto 179 


Fctituit CanoQ E-, 514 
Fern-, Helen J 502 j|io 
Ficke AithiiT D 607 
Fiction 194 353 54 3i7 
Beunjtjc 473 4S5 537-oS 
status of 4S7 
VI nonfiction, 317 2* 

See otiD Sovds '^hort stones- 
Fictioii leachiBR 461-94* 5*4 

danserx is 464-67 

yeoeral pimcipTes of 461-64 

See oiro "Novels *aiort •toms. 

Field Eu^ttst 386 

Field Rachel Lyman trust cm. Fie 
Patchwork Qidti 44S 4® 

Fielding Henry 342 
Torn Jewel 23 310 
Figures of speech 383 S^y 34s 897- 
4P3 4*3 
list of 398-9911, 

Filing system 565-67 
Finnetoore John, to 
“Fire fighting in CSPes” (outfiae) 
2*3 8s 

FiiheT Horotliy Caafirfd. aSS 
Fisher \ irdSs, 485 
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Flecker, James E., 393 n., 604; quoted, 
404 n. 

“Floating” relatives and pronouns, 
100-01, 173 
Flokerty, John J., 59 S 
Foote, Irving P., 10 _ 

Foreigners and the foreign-born, 20, 
76, ■ 1x9, I 53 -S 4 . 246. 366, 382. 

461-64 . 

Form. See Mechanics of -nriting. 
Forman, Henry J., 453 
Forman, Samuel E., 10 
Forum, 503 

Four years’ \-iem. See English courses. 

Foster, Stephen C., 33x 

Fowler, Henry W., 173 

Franck, Harry A., 5x1 

Franklin, Benjamin, 231; quoted, 333 

Frazer, Sir James George, 165 (0) 

Free World, 532 
Freytag, Gustav, 436 
Fries, Charles C., and others, 468 n. 
Frost, Robert, 302, 33X1 352, 3S4, 
383 n., 393 n.. 402-03, 425-20, 428, 
430-31, 3 S 4 i ®°4> 606, quoted, 
334 > 393 - 94 , 42S-26 
Fruit-packer (illustration), 7 ° 

Furness, Horace_H., 438 
Fusion of material, s-i_S 

dangers and difficulties of, 19-20 

Gabriel, Ralph H. See Casner. 

Gallant, Joseph W., quoted, 323-24 
Galsworthy, John, 43 x, 523 
"Gareth and Lynette,” outhne, 29-30 
Garland, Hamlin, 499r 5X2 
Gates, Maxwell, 623 
Gatty, Harold, and Post, Wiley, gxx 
Gayley, Charles M., 45 ° , , 

General English (Missouri), quoted, 
zS-30 , . 

Gerould, Gordon H., and BayiJ, 
Charles, (6), agon., 491 
Gerould, Katharine Fullerton, 326 
Gerands, 72, S4-S5, 93, 27S 
Gilbert, Sir WiUiam S., and SuUn-an, 
Sir Arthur S., 390-91 n. 

GUfillan, Lauren W., 498 
Glasgow, Ellen, 494, 498 , 499 
Glaspell, Susan, 523 
Coding, Lola, 321 n. 

Goldberg, Isaac, quoted, 164x1. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 520 
Good Housekeeping, 6x3 
Gordy, Wilbur F., 10 


Gould, Arthur, Sn. 

Gould, Gerald, 603 
Gower, Caroline, 282 n. 

Grading, 39-41, 4 h- 54 , ^ 9 , X43-44, 

271-72, 582-S3 
bonus in, 31-53, 67 
intellectual honesty in, 30-51 
law of averages m, 49-Sx 
mechanics of writing, for, 5X-52 
policy in, 33 
system of, double, 47-49 
too high or too low, 39-40, Si-32 
Graham, Elizabeth, 294 n. 

Graham, Stephen, 512 
Grammar , 

a process of thinking. 7 “, S3 ... 
assignments, inteUigent and unmtel- 
ligent, 89-90 

correlation of, go-Qi, 108-09, -50 

driU, 12, 76, 86, 93 , 129, 256; "ith 
vocabulary', S6-89 . 

economy and skill in teaching, , 

79 

functional, 76-109, 143 
minimum essenUals /OG S /2 
Gras, Felix (Reds of the 4 / a 

Graves, Robert, 383, 393 n-> 4 

Gray, George Z., 10 

^Literature and 

Greeveifb^tod’; and Jones, Easley, 

135 J 

GrenfeU, Sir WUfred, 

Grey, Zane, 24 . xSi, 31 /. 4 /a 
Grimm’s law, X 33-54 _ g 

Group work, xS, 36.^66-67, -a 3 . 

289-90. 2 93-94. 3 /o>,o°° 

Guest, Edgar, 461* 

Guiterman, - 4 rthur, 39 X xi- 
Guy of Warunck, 347 

Hagedom, Hermann, 5 aO. 429 . S 09 , 
lish, 6 i 5 -x 6 . 

gS:4SSS;™;S?.-^> 

ill}’ fXue M., 476 ^<°) . 

gH: Jemes N. 5 rc Nordhoff. 
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Halliburton Richard S09 S95 S96 
tiiut on jio It 
Halpor Albert 4S4 
Hanford James H and others 468 n 
Hardy Tbotn^s 404 4ig 461 404 
470 quoted 160 o 400 
Jlarptt** Sf(tS«~ "e S03 S07 S 3 » 

6ts quoted iSo {o> 3SJ 
Harnson Henry Svdncr an^yaia of a 
story by 49* 

Hartc Bret 3S5 n 60S 
Hatfield Walter Wilbur and others 
*39 (*) „ 

Havtlok the Dane 347 
Ha-athome Nathaniel aS7 325 464 
6s 494 S 9 E *e{ to 301 
Hay John 3850 

Hayakawa Samuel quoted 165 66 
i65 613 *5 
Hayes Helen 4 Sa 
Hayne Paul Hamilton 605 
Haa tt Wilham 353 5*9 
Hedili Sven sn 

Hem ngnay Ernest analysis of a 
story by 49* 93 
Henderson Robert Jio 
Henry O 49 *- 9 a 
Herford OI ver 390 n 
Herr ck Robert quoted 404 n 
Heseltine OI ve ajj d (6) 

Hewfs Agnes D JO 
Hibbard Addison See Thrall 
Hidden Treasueee m literature fCooJt 
and othe s) a< 371 430 
H gfc School Teacher 145 n (a^ 

H 1 Franb E 395 431 
Hitchcock Alfred M sa (6) jyo 
4S3 461 n quoted 333 
Hodg;son Ralph 4:9 
Holmes (liver Wendell 347 38511 
431 quoted 164 65 
Homer 21?'* J 289 335 333 337 503 
lUad 34S 46 467 D ref to 344 
Odyrrey 30a n 304-05 317 331 
389 34S 4® 4t>7 »i 489-90 ref 
to 31 

Homer e simile 397 
Honesty encouraging 550 
Hood Thomas^ 693 
Hoover He bert ref to 292 
ItoiKi Ernest try tS no aai 
/Tom Ashbaugh Spell ng Booi rty 
ess 

Hough Emerson 377 
House Julius Tt 60S 


Housnjan A(Ifred) E(dward) *65 
351 384 606 607 
Ilovey R chard 384 603 604 606 
Howard S dney 45 1 

and De Kruil Paul 499 tbl 
Howells William Dean 3*5 473 494 
498 

Huberman Leo 533 
HudeliDt* J Enjlilfc ComPos lion Scale 
4011 {(>) 

Hud on W liam H s*9 
Hughes Helen 608 
Hughes Langston 384 
Hugo \ ctor 4S1 475 

iei Af irabtes 461 ref to 31Q io 
597 

Humor roi 490 

in essays, 311 i* 516 18 52^ 26 
in Shakespeare 439 40 
n short slot cs 490 
See atsa Cartoons, 

Hunt Le gb 523 
Huntsman Emily R St* 

Huon of Bordeau 346 
Hurst Fantue 492 
Hutchens John 452 
Hvialty Thomas Henrv On a Piece 
of Chalk 220 313 325 5*6 531 
Hide Martetta 51a 
Hyphens 135 

Ibsen Henr k 318 523 
Idoros 161 15 a 175 
fllustrat ve tnSteiial *7 zS 7S 138 
a42 180 259 335 
Uat of sovittes for 591 93 
un t sbowmg 39 30 
See alto P ctures 
Immet Ray K 5ee Ogg 
Int dent ralbng a compositron an 
, 355 

Indeic cards use of 2t6 tf 249 50 
3** 32 56s 66 
fnfin t ves 72 95 
as subjects 85 
Ingtis AJesander 365 n (6) 

Inglis Rewey E and Stewart W K 
27 n (6) 

Inland Empire Council of Teadiers 
» SH IS 

Inst tute of Propaganda Analysis 165- 
67 *6g 
Integration 
of courses 5 jS 
of material 45 113 ij 
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International , - „ . 

languages, ilS-79> also Basic 

English 

mindedness, IS3~S4 . j. , 
Intematioiial Index to Periodicals, 217 
Introductions, social, 254”S5i 258 
Invitations and responses to, aaSt 231- 
32, 236 

Ireland, Norma O., 512 

Irving, Washington, 487, sn, S20 

Italics, 1 31 


King Horn, 347 

Kingsley, Sidney {Dead End), 23, 523 
Kipling, Rudyard, 21, 322, 348, 351, 
352, 377> 3S5 n., 484, 467 n-i SiOj 
S52, 603; quoted, 389-90, 541 
Klumb, Adela, 23-24 
Krapp, George PhUip, 152, 241 
Kreymborg, Alfred, 523 
Krutch, Joseph Wood, 254 (o), S 23 

Laboratoiy 

the classroom a, 22 


Jackson, Grace, SS3 , . x, 

Jacobs, W. W., analysis of a storj- by, 
491-92 

James, Will, 377, 608 

JeSers, Robinson, 53S 

Jensen, Carl C., S12 

Jespersen, Otto, I79 1*- , quoted, 

617-19 

Jewett, Safah Ome, 499 

Joan of Arc, 510 

Job (Bible), ref. to, 121 

Johns, Orrick, quoted, 391 . „ „ 

Johnson, Dorothy M., quoted, iSo-si 

Johnson, Gerald W., S22 

Johnson, Josephine, 323 

Johnson, Martin, Sio 

Johnson, Samuel, 227, 253, 533 ". 

Johnston, Alary {Phe Long Roll), 4/ a 

Jones, Easley. See Greever. 

Jones, Thomas S., Jr., 604 
Jonson, Ben, 331 
Jordan, David Starr, 319, $23 
Journalism, references on, 601 
Joyce, James, 463 
“Judgment Day” 

for pupils, 319-21, 323> 481 
for teachers, 97 
Judson, Catherine, 608 
Junior-Senior High-School Clearing 
House, 463 n. (a) 

Kalcvala, The, 34S-46 „ , y 
Kallett, Arthur, and Schlmk, r. 

Kaufman, George, 431 
Keats, John, 302, 350, 427> 428"., 
431, 60s ; quoted, 400 
Keller, Helen, 510 
Kellogg, Louise P., 60S 
Kelty, Mary G., 10 
Kennedy, Arthur G., 333 (^2 

Key, Francis Scott, 331 
King, Lloyd W., 28 n. 


literature a, 334-33 
writing-period, 36. 4° 

Laborsaving devices, 363-71 
La Brant, Lou, 47° i 339"-. 

336 n., 4690. 

Labyrinthine (word), 409 
Lamb, Peter O., 31° 

Lamb, Charles, 312, 333, S12, S^T, 
319 n., 320, 326, 332 
Lamprey, Louise, 10 ,, 

Landers, Olive Richards, 2Sa \0) 

Lane, Janet, 593 

Lane, Rose Wilder, $14 , 

^‘‘"^S^ior'^mglJschools (Texas, bul- 
letin) , 209 n. 

Languages 

international, I/0-79 

living and changing. i6o__ 

other than Enghsh, io3-3a> i/9, ui/ 

19 . „ 

Lanier, Sidney, 384 

story by. 492 

Kenc^“Tfho^-> E(dward), 3-, 

Lawl.'Frederi^ Houk, 286 (6) 
Leacock, Stephen, 3a3. 020 
Lear, Edward, 39i "• 

Aliller. H. Augus- 

Leffin^er» H.. quoted. 234- 

Le GaUienne 452^ n. (b) 

also Salisbury. 

Leonard, Sterling A., 338, 349 
Letter vvritmg, 222-30 
^ audience for, 226, 2j2-34 
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INDEX 


Lttur unting (Coot) 
bu&mess, 17J sj? »?5 3* 

^34 3* 

Jisbioos in aj6-jJ *33 
fnendJy *i# **S *7 *J* 
prmciplea of 133 35 
punctuation m I3t 
X<rvtls 

o5 TtadJvg 461-^ 
of ’Tieccb i:,7 58, »73 iSo 
of wr ung (HayaJiawa) 613 *4 
Levinson Ealwarti 5^3 
Lcwin Williana 453 (t) 

Levns Alcaandra B 60S 
Lenas Ervm »nd othets, J39 (o) 
tevKS, Ejiel, 595 
Xeafis, ^ai6acr 471 4Wi 

Ifam Street 3** 

Liberty (weekly) 36a 
Libraries and Lbrarians, pcLlic 

co-operation of sri 13 3iSa-> 50* 
63 S09 Sta *3 539-40 
the teacher and, *14 557 
Library school or cla»oom 13 *4 
an ai4 3S7 S* 373 S>7 3' 
eoTOisitiiaity the and the S30-3t 
Student Lbranans for the ij 31SD 
599 St9 

Library use by pupils, *11 17 jtS 
, JSt 5S 

Lmcola Abraham 4*00 5ra 


L terature (Coni ) 

sinste book theory in 35t 3* 
units 7 tj ag-30 
vocabulary ■^ort and *73 
Literature and Xa/e (Miles Pooley 
and Greenlaw h) J5 37* 
Lock-step Mea 66-67 
Logical sequence See Sequence log 
fcaJ 

Lomax John A-, 6o5 
London Jack 377 5*3 S95 
LongieHcrW Henry V.adS'^orth 347 
43 3S0 4Jt 6 o 4 tpiofed 380 
Los Angeles schools, Integra led course 
? *-1 

Lowell, Amy 117 35* 385 a 419 

Lowell, James Russell 34S 43* 
Lnmpkm Grace 513 
Lyman Roilo L^ quoted 16-17 
Lynd Robert S and Helen 5*4 
Lyr cs 349 50 sSr 85 
list* of 3Sr 384 SS 


Mseauta> Thomas Eabiegtoit 64 * 
353 S«> 55* 555 0 t» 55 

hlcCall lUtam A and others 
35 yn. see olio JJ dden Trififsuret 


ifeCtuTt (maeanne) 613 
McClehaadv John, quoted 476-77 
hlace Wilham H,, and Tanner H P., 


Lindbergh Anne hlorrow 3*5 St* 
Lmdbcrgb Charles A 4S6 50* s** 
Lindennan Frank, 6o3 
Lmdsay Vacbel 383 393 ru, 396 

4iSn 430 604 605 607 
Langley Charles R and others, ti 
lappmann t\ alter 46S jsi 
lastenmg importance of 93-95 *95 
Literature *73 

afaborattury 334 35 
forms of 34; 54 

open minded approach to 430-83 
pupils ritjoyment of 334 341 3SJ 
pupils difficulties in 339 41 
See aljo Reading lists. 

World a6-a7 

Literature teaching 33i 58 

taimecs in 33-1 yg 
eotlatcraf material for 33a 33 
composiUou and *71-73 300-34 
cortelaled with q>eech « ork ayj 35 
taodem and contemporary ar *87 
88 4*7 504-05 
planning m 355 38 


to 

AlcGumiS, Ralph ’i 34811 
5IcGraw H tVard quoted 446^8 
JIacKay Cora P SSL** 
hlacKaye Percy 350 431 46711 
McKinley Albert t., and others 10 
MacLeisb ArthTrald 418 
Maeterlinck Maunce 451 467 *> 
Magazines 613 T4 

list of with addresses, 536 
pulp 47* 493-94 59S 613 *4 
refetnnees on 558 
teaching the use of 503-08 
tiGes bow to write 331 
usage in 1*7 18 141 41 164 *ot 
3S0-S1 

nUliZwg *7 iS 14* 15} X70 *95 
*15 *ro *53 *30, *86 *S3 33* 
537 3S7 370, 479 597 
See olro names of mag sem es 
Mahoney Robert H quoted 65 
Malory Sir Thomaa, 354 
Maltby Lucy M., 595 
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Man Who Came Back, The (play)j 
493 

Mandeville, Sir John, 554 
Manners, good, 227-28, 231, 232, 234- 
SSi 258, 2S0-S1. See also Cour- 
teg.'. 

Mansfield, Katherine, 216; quoted, 
256, 400 

Mantle, Burns, 451 (h) 

Manual of Guides (Kansas), quoted, 
445-48 

Markham. Edwin, 349, 451, 607 
Marking. See Grading. 

Marlowe, Christopher, 316 
Sfarquand, John P. (The Late George 
Apleyf, 473 
Marquis, Don, 517 

Marj'e, Marj’ E., and others, 134 (&) 
Masefield, John, 347, 3S5, 393 n., 523, 
603, 604, 603, 606; quoted, 4r7-rS 
poetry units on, 4i3-r9. 604 
Masques, 332 

Masters, Edgar Lee, 3S4, 499 
Masters, Harrj' V., 120-22 
Matschat, Cedly H., 513 
Maugham, W(iUiam) Somerset, 476; 
quoted, 471 

Meams, Hughes, 314; (b) 407, 4tin. 
Mechanics of writing, teaching, 113-46 
derdees for, 60, 13S-42 
drill, 48-49 

speech work correlated with, 256 
See also Minimum essentials. 

Meigs, Cornelia, 502 
“Meet the famous Doctor,” S 33 n. 
hlencken, Henry' L., quoted, r6r 
Mercury Shakespeare Texts, 444 
Mersand, Joseph, 434 (ol 
Metaphors, 162-63, t 79 > - 77 > 4^9 
Meter, 3S7-93 
Metonymy, 399 
hletrical romances, 346 
list of, 346-47 
Metrical tales, 347 
list of, 347 

Miles, Dudley (Literature and Life'), 
"S, 371 

Millaj', Edna St, Vincent, 2 S 5 j 0S4* 
390 n., 429. 606; quoted, 4r5-r6 
Miller, Edwin L. (Exploration.s in 
Literature), 371 
Miller, Clyde R., quoted. s 6 g 
Miller, Harry .“Vugustus, and Leary, 
Bernice, 377. 378 
hliller, Joaquin, 604, 606 


Mills, Winifred H., and Dunn, L. M., 
595 

Milne, A(lan) A(lexander), 517 

n'^r P/ere Very Youtzg, 3S0 
Slilton, John, 12S, 336-37, 341-43, 
350, 351, 332 > 401, 4 ^ 7 , 431 , 50S; 
quoted, 39S 

Minnegerode, Meade, 513 
Minimum essentials, 49-S3, 39-73, 

572-75 

adoption of, 66, 6S-72, 146, 5S0 
advantages of, to pupils, 62-63; to 
the teacher, 63-63 
fair, 48-49 
test, 143 

use of, o 9 -^o- 44 - 43 . 51-52, 63-6S, 
143-16; preparation for, 70-71 
warnings as to, 71-72 
hlirrielees, Edith R., 290 n. (b), 4S9, 
491 n. (6) 

Missouri at n'’orl:. See General Eng- 
lish (Missouri). 

Mitchell, Margaret (Gone viik iho 
Wind), 473, 499 
Mitchell, Ruth Comfort, 607 
Models, use of 
English, iSo 
letter, 227, 236 
sentence, 103, 110 

Moderow, Gertrude, and Sandrus, 
M. V., 377-78 
Monologues, dramatic, 332 
list of, 332 
Monotony 

in sentences, 94-9S 
in use of verbs, 86, 88 
Monroe, Harriet, 607 
Monroe Standardized Silent Readmg 
Test, Revised, 365 

Montaigne, Michel de, 353, 320, 523 
Moody. William Vaughn, 349, 603 
Moore, hlerrill, 607 
More, Sir Thomas, 334; quoted, 615 
Morehouse, Frances M. I., and others, 
II 

Morley. Christopher, 326 
Morrison plan of pretesting, 33S n., 
462 

Moses, ref. to, 160 
Motion pictures, iSo 

pupils and, 155, 219, 292, 305, 333, 
338, 420-21, 437-39. 469-70. 506 
utilizing in the classroom, 200, 452- 
56. 470, 397, 60S-20 
Motor iorrd (magazine) , 461 
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lluir Joliti 

Uumford I-e«is,S33 

Itlunro Harold 4^3 n 

aiyths, aoo 303-0S 3460 400-01 


Aassau County Suppltmcnt fa fS« 
IfEUgas Scale for Contpostiton 
46 o. (6) 

fsatbao Robert 331 
Ptaiion tweekly) ijo 7 H 503 6^3 
NatJonal Couoci] of Teachers of Eng 
hfh 133 418 S44-4S 
pubt cations of the 368 453 396 
650 n L5t of S99 

National Education Association 
(NJtJ. ) 544 45 

Aattonai Ceopraphic ilago me 185 n 
(JJ) 503 SOT Sio 533 
National Society foe the Study of 
Educat oil 46 n (*J 
A at lire ifagasme 303 
Neihardt John 345 346 395 Co® 
607-08 

poetry unit on 607-0S 
Netteb Charles See Coirpton 
'Nt'W Cafettna. lamchLCOost A (out 
line) 19S 

New Republic (weetlv) tyo *54 
Aew 1 orft Beraid Tribune 397 
Books section 354 
Aetp 1 ork Titner 4Sa 506 397 
Books section jja 
Index 315 

Aeit> Tofker 341 613 

Ben ark Schoot BuSeiin 311 n (o> 

Newman John Henry Cardinal 510 


New^iapers 

teaching the iL-e of 304-06 
the teacher and 341 41 597 
usage in 165 

utilizing 17 iS 44 IS3 1*9 To 
, . ?9S »15 aao 33i 337 479 
A jbeftin^eiibeif Tke 344 

Nida \tilliam E to 
Niebel ^iber 633 
Nominative absotuU See Phiase ab- 
solute 

Nonfitt on sor jy 

br dgine from junior to adult eij 
44 


concessions and demands as to 514 

bow to popularize 503-04 
must be modem 505 


Nouheimn (Coat > 

providing ethical and aeslfaetic tna 
terJal 514 17 

types of to arouse Interest 5<>8 IJ 
units sio~ri 573 "4 
unpopular 501-03 


43. Settatt 377 It 
Nordhoff Charles B-. and Hall 


J 


N., 


Sor 

Norns Etatdc 45 49® 5*3 
Norvell George and others, (fr) 

355 ta. see atso Hidden Trrar 
seres 

NotcBooks for tbenie Work 54 SS 
Note talung a 10 *16-17 *49-5® 

340 n 

Nouns, 76-77 

as subjects, Sj-S6 
Novels 

characlen. tics of 469 So 
purpo»e at 46S 47* 
lists of 4*1 476-77 4SS 494 49S 
99 

references on 354 
iitflume JSS 305 11 
Novels, teaching 366-tt 4f)3-3T 
as artistic products. 473 74 
character portrayal In 474-80 
Icveb of reading 467-69 
open minded approach to 480-83 
reading guided by the teacher 4S4 

sex problems in 474 506-07 
soma) problems in 479-80 
s*lsu3lizaliou of 470 7* 
what to as Old in 466-67 
Noyes Alfred 316 345 347 393 
395-96 431 60J 


OaLUnd Calif *3* ti 
questionna re a you 
Obiicpie teaching See Teaching Eng 
hsh subbead. 

Odes, 349 
list of 349 

Ogden Charles H, quoted 178 yg 
615 ty 

Oeg Uelen E. and InjmeT H, KT, 

assn (6) 

O’Nell, Eugene #3 45* 5* 473 74 

499 

Onomatopoeia 387 419 
Oppeiihetra James 45 607 
Oral work, 7 63 80 153 aig 439- 

64 4S0 
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Oral work (Cent.) 
assignments, 24S, 2S2 
chart for comment on, 248 
class attitude toward, 245-sr 
criticism of, 247-48 
eliminating errors in, 243-45 
preparation for, by pupils, 249-53 ; 

by the teacher, 242-43, 246-50 
relation between written and, 243- 
45 

relation of, to literature, 312 
types of, 251-53 

See also Speaking; Speech work. 
Orations, 312 
Orezj', Emmunska, 513 
O’Shea, Michael V., 122 
Ostenso, Martha, 499 
"Our Course in General Science” 
(outlines), 199 
Outlines, 196-208, 216-18 
e.TampIes of, 198-208 
informal (skeleton), 283-83 
Owen, Ruth Bryan, quoted, 610 
Owen, Wilfred, 383, 430 

Paine, Albert Bigelow, S02 
Palmer, George Herbert, 302 n., 304, 

313 (&) 

Pantomime, 258, 356 

Papers. See Composition; Themes. 

Paragraphs 

analyzing, 190-91, 209 
introductory, 274, 276 
Parent-Teacher Association, S39; ref. 

to, igS, 231, 531, 542 
Parenthesis marks, 131-32, 147 
Parenthetical elements, 127, 129, 130, 
132-34, 140, 146 
Parker, Cornelia S., 512 
Parker, Dorothy, 390 n. 

Parkman, Francis, 510, 608 
Parks, Carrie Belle, 473 («) 
Parliamentary procedures, 252, 258- 
59 

Participles, 72, 84, 93-96, no, 27S 
Pascal, Blaise, quoted, 61S 
Peabody, Josephine Preston, 451 
Peary, Robert E., 21 
Pease, Howard, 475 
Pcattie, Donald C., unit on, 513-24 
Pence, Raymond W., 322 n. (6) 5 

quoted, 518 

Periodicals. See Magazines. 

Periods (punctuation), 126, 12S-30, 

232, 239, 142, 147 


Perrin, Porter G., 135 (6) 

Persing, Chester L., and Leaiy, Ber- 
nice, 377, 378 
Persky, Louis J., 377 
Persons, Gladys L. See Center. 
Perspective, loss of, loS, 114, 219, 226 
Phelan, Marie C., and Crawford, S. 

C., 55; quoted, 584-S6 
Phonograph, 259-60 
Photoplays. See Moving pictures. 
Phrases, 92-96, gg, 107 
absolute, 132, 141 
Piano teacher (illustration), 91 
Pictorial Review, 507 
Pictures 

list of sources for, 591-92 
use of, ir, 27-2S, 419, 510, 553, 
589-92, 597 

Pierce, Beatrice, 235 (b) 

Plays, writing, 18. Sec also Drama; 
Dramatics. 

Plosu That Broke the Plain, The 
(movie), 200 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 2S7, 385, 489, 60s; 

quoted, 394 
Poems, lists of 

annotated, 422-27 

comparing old and modern, 42S n. 

for rhythm, 393 n- 

for the prospective teacher, 429-32 

for word music, 39s n. 

narrative, 345-48, 385 n. 

types of, 345-52 

Sec also PoeUy units, examples of; 
Verse; and names of types. 

Poetry 

compression in, 404-03 
differences between prose and, 3S1- 


407 

dramatic, 352 
list, 332 

implication in, 3S7-8S, 395-40? 
moralizing about, 3S0 
music of, 393-95 , 

narrative, 385 ; lists of, 345 - 48 , 
38s n. 

poor taste in, 379-82 

pupils’. See Verse. 

pupils’ prejudice against, 379, 412 

purpose of, 385 

reference in, 3S7, 400-07 

rhvmc, rhythm, and meter, 387 - 9 j 

stress (accent), 3S7 

symbols, 3S7, 400-07, 429 
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Poctiy (CotiL) 

word p ctures in 395 - 9 ® 

See ai o names of fonns of (loetry 
Poetrj teaching 379 41* 

"bridge’* to 4oS ja 479 
class pCEseniation of 407 aS 
four rules for 4r4 
jllustrat lie nuteiial for 419 
p ckmg to pieces,” 39S 99 407 
pupils di^ctJt es overcoming 40S 
410 

test 379-80 

imrts, 4rr 13 «aaiipfef of ^es eg 
60J-08 

Poley Irvin C (h> a on 3 ®Sn. 
PoByarina (Porter) 318 
Poole Hare] 3O9 3*4 3^1 D-i 638 39 
Pooler Index jiJ 

PcMjley Robert C (.Literature and 
tiie 6) *< jjt 

Pope Ateiander 341 3415 405 

Quoted 39* 

popular Mechanics 503 

Porter Rleanor H (PoUyannaPi 318 

Porter Gene Stratton 317 

Pessessavts 113 34 131 

Post Emily *s 5 

Post WHey See Catty 

Praise See Cotnmeadation. 

PrJos wntmg a? aoS-it ato 37a 
Pred cates, 79-9° 

Pre&ses 153 171 176 iSi *$7 
Prepositions i 5 76 i8t 
Presentation of material economy of 
and sbiU in 78 79 
Pretesting 117 rS 33S 45a 
Freviuon, 36 40 43 a30 194 314 

401 

Principal the school 69 135 143 
a 47 S 3 * 540 43 35 * 
judges the teacher 541 43 
Problems confrunting EngL^ teach 
539 Sb 

PrH 7 Tess! e dssis ’aalaan^' gj- m 
Pronouns, 77 

"ftoatmE 100-ci 173 
tcAei and teAnnf jjr 
propaganda 166 71 
d finitwa. of s^ *8j 
Feopaganda AacZysts quoted j6vii 
prose 

differences hetween poetry and 3S1 
407 

of 3 S3 5+ 

public address system *39 
Publicily for pupils work 


Publishers, w th addresses 66<s-63 
chor c speech 6a t 
illustrative material, 591 
p ctures 590-91 

plays for amateurs, 460 ooa^j 
rad o education 455 ai 

recordings fin a* 
tests, ISO 57® 78 
Pula, Helene S-, and others. 373 
Punctuation 

a matter of clear thrnkinff 4i5 

Cxxtons ts7 133 

eaerase by a pupT 15T O- 
fash ons In i*7 a* S33 34 *4’ 
gravest error tn 119 
ma ks listed 13d 3* 
mm mum essentials for 571 
purpose of iJ? jS 
reasons for I33 34 
style book far *41 
up-to-date ilS iJ4 I4» 

5ee of o names of marks. 

Punctuation teaching 107 1 15 I16- 
4a 

hotncl/ tJiitipansoTa ui 140-41 
lUdstrative niatmal for 138 141 
marks order of »3t 31 I34 
Encthods of *33 41 *4® 
pract ce sheets, use of in 134 35 
restrictive and nonrestnctive clauses, 
13® 38 *47 

speech correlated mth a $6-57 
Pupils 

attitude of toward the teacher 48 
356-57 4*3 548 55* 
charactensurt of 36 48 65 &3.-89 
*07-08 2*3 tfi 263 337 
commercial bunded 337 
creat ve part ci pants -7 
developing *07 each at tus own 
rate 4 ai 45l 

diSerent levels of 4 4611., 63 65 
tfif taS 3(S4 dg 37* 74 4** 4^* 
b2 486 

difficult es o! 61 too 339-41 40S 

4*9 4J6r-37 
discouraging 48 

encouraging 47 S3 63 1*4 124 

27* 435-86 See also Commeoda 
t on 

Ended 484-S7 overguidcd 37 304 
not sponges, 6 or ernpty bowls 
loS 

protecting from failure 41 46 324 
regimentation 3-4 66-07 
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Pupils (Cont.) 

timid, 68, 370 
Pupin, Michael I., 512 
Pyle, Howard, 10, 305, 463 

Quarterly Journal of Speech, 45611. 
<o) 

QuenneU, M. C. and C. H. B., 10 
Question marks, 128, 130, 232, 142, 

247 

Questionnaires, 222-25, 270 n. 
Quotations, quotation marks, 88, 229- 
31, 132, 240-42, 246-47 

Radio, TiS, 229, 250-52, 264, 338, 382- 
63, 380 , j 

references on, for education, 433, 
620-21 

utilizing the, 173, 277, 253-54, 

258 n., 259-60, 428, 432-56, 597 
Rainbow Club, 322-1321. 

Rawlings, Marjorie K. (The 1 ear- 
ling), 494> 523 
Readers 

developing adult-minded, 332, 483- 
84 

poor, 366-71 

slow (retarded), 364, 366-71; lists 
of books for, 377-78, 469 
Reader^s Digest, 190 n., 37°, S04 
Readers’ Guide, 222-15, 217, 247, 2S2 
Reading aloud 

by pupils, 36, 95, 242, 250, 253, 255- 
56, 289 

by the teacher, 93-94, 242, 265, 322, 
318, 411-12, 425-17, 429-22, 482, 

509 

Reading in the Classroom, 367 
Reading lists, 593-94 

“American epic,” the, 9-12 

debate, 600 

dramatics, 601-02 

for nonreaders, SgS-96 

for retarded readers, 377-78, 469 

hobbies, 594-9 5 

journalism, 6 ot 

literature of social problems, 523-24 
literature of social protest, 323 
made by pupils, 3x9 
novels, 467, 476-77, 48S, 494, 49S-99 
travel, 511 

Reading, teaching, 343-44, 3.62-73 
criteria for selecting practice mate- 
rial in, 659 

good program, for, 596-98 
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Reading (Cont.) 

making reading an individual prob- 
lem, 371-72 

minimum essentials for, 343-44 
references on aids to, 593-94 
tests. See Tests, reading, 
texts for, 369, 371 
Reading, the pupils’ 

ability, 338, 341-44, 461-64; im- 
proving, 341-44 
difficulties, 339-42 
eye movement in, 367-68, 374 
in the classroom, 525 
lip movement in, 366 
outside (free), 22-27, 253, 272-73, 
321, 357, 482-83, 520-26; evalu- 
ating, 23-24 
reports on, 327-23 
types of, 371 
wide, 22-24, 4S2-83, 486 
worth-while, 7 
See also Readers; Tests. 

Reading, the teacher’s own, 28, 312, 
335-37, 379, 4S4-86 
ability in, 342-43 
acUvities, 342-43 , „ 

Recorder, records, 259-60, 428, 444, 

list of records and publishers, 621-22 
recording pupils’ voi^, 260, 455 
Reese, Lizette Woodworth, 384, 4-8 21. 
Remarque, Erich Mmia, 523 

Reorganization of English m oec 
ondary Schools (bulletin), 3 
RepetiUon, use of, 62, p, 223-24, ii7, 

224, 234, 240, 245, 213-24, - 9 , 
234, 272, 27S, 287-S8, 293 
Rcpplier, Agnes, 527, S26 
Research papers, 212-29 
Review, 62, 224, pS 

Reviews, book, 234 . -„i,head 

Revision. See Composition, subhead. 

Rhyme, 387-93 

IffiefSicfnefan (Mrs. Wiggs), 320, 
4S2 

Rice, Elmer E., 45 2 
Street Scene, 437 

1^407-08, 420, 424; 

RickenbSerf Edward V., 502 

Tam^ \Vhitcomb, 386 
lotoJ. Elizabeth Madox, 484, 499, 

524 
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Rfsbesaw, Paul itS* 

Rob^n Hood 305 3*T 

Rjjbuison pdnui Arirngton 347 3S® 

3S4 393 n 4 >4 *5 430 quoted 
39 t 414 JS 

Robinson James Harvey aj4 3*4 
Robinson Mabic 5T4 
Rolvaag Ole E 499 
■Romances metrical See Mel-rtcaL 
Roots of words 153 t7a 
^57 

Rose, Edward A-, 313 
Ross Jacob M See Adier'turei tn 
Lilt ature 

Ross ilargaret I 503 

Rossett Hante Gabnel 39s 60O 

Rostand Edmood 451 

Roj croft Agnes quoted Sgfr-eS 

Rung Harold 10 534 

Rule THariotic G quoted 4*3 

RUSseQ Jofm stones by 290 

Saadi Muslih ud Dm quoted 5*7 0 
Salisbury Racbe] and l^nard J P 
190 B (b) 

Sandatwood Engbidi See Beach la 
mar 

Sandburg Carl 352 384 396 S98 

60 606 60S quoted 397 

Sandoa Man 499 
Sandrus 31 Y See Modcrow 
Santa Fc Trad The” (poetry unit) 
6O3-06 

Santayana George 3S4 473 74 
Sapl ngs (pupils verse) 314 
Saroyan 'VVilIiatn 51S 
Sassoon Siegfried, 4jo 5^3 
Saturday Even ag Port trS 141 J70 
*9* 362 507 53* 6*3 
Saturday Rnteto 0} Zjteratu e *34 
quoted 6 o 

ScaJtS ior Af rayur »g SpecttJ Typti of 
Com post on 46 B (bi 
Scbaifflei Robert 401 n 607 
Schhni Frcdencb. J See Kallett 
Sehoelkopf Alice E and others, 
3S7n. (fr) 

Scaolajt c diaga ne 287 314 504 

S3* 

'‘Scboolma rm Enel 1 sb ** i^a 24* 
Schweikert Harry C, 491-92 w (b> 
^e tfZ o Adveftiatres ft Ltieraivre 
Screni 5e 4iii mean 247 504 
S^tl Capt Robert Falcon 21 
Scott Sir R alter na 315 337 347 
461 62 ref to 300 quoted 33S 


Scott Sir Walter (Cent) 

tvaxhoe *54 3aan-» 30S-07 3*7 
334 463*64 ref to 300 
ScnbbJ/ gr (Montana) quoted £33 
38 

Sctidder Janet 5*4 
Sea The (poetry unit) £04 
"Sea Feter” (Masefield poetry unit) 
415 tq 604 

Seating chart 547 43 567'£9 
Secondary Sekoot CumcuJum and 
SyUabt of Subjects (Minnesota 
bulletin) aian 
Seldes, Gilbert quoted 610 
*mlf-cnt enm developiTig 93"9S 
Semantics («etnajologv) *55 
appi ed is* iJS 164-65 
Semicotons 131 32 135 36 IJ9 40 

147 15a 218 

Seiv^c- impression 274 yS 39s 
Sentences, 76-109 173 

clmcfaer (S9-90 2*0 249 
complete 71 79-83 85 91 *43 

apposition in 99 
correcting 256 

idea detcTBimes iunn 96-97 
inccmplete 79-8t 85 91 181 no 
longer incorrect 12911 
lach of agreement in 78 100-02 
monotonous, attacking 91-93 
parallel conslruetion tn 103-06 
periodic (balanced) lOj 
reducing 99 iio-ri 
shifts In construct on of *02-03 
simple coruplea and compound 

06-97 

topic 190-9* aoq 220 
trampos t on tn 92-94 no 
unity coherence and emphasis of 
99 109 

var ety m sccunnK 90*99 *09 
Sequence logical, 50 tSS-gS a *3 
cLunaa 195 220 
space 194-9^ 220 277 
time 193^4 2*0 275 2S1 234 293 
Service Robert 548 386 
Seward Samuel S 129 30* 

Ser problems, 474 506-07 
Shakespeare Wiltiam 20 2 t 170 165 
359 35t 35* 40* 494 4*0 437 
508 613 quoted 404-05 441 44 
44S 50 ref to qr 
CorwZuRiii 21 43S quoted 441 43 
Itamlel 316 quoted 597 
Ju. us Caesar 331 43S 442 44 

4S7 n-, 5*3 quoted 44* 43 449 
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Shakespeare, William (Cont.) 

Macbclh, 316, 451, 5^3 : ref. to, 254 
The Merchant of Venice, 3x6-17, 
43S-42, 444, 44S-49; quoted, 441- 
42, 444, 44S-49; ref. to, 452 
Romeo and Juliet, ref. to, 452 
The Tempest, 332 
Twelfth-Night, 444 
Shakespeare, William, tcachine, 31S- 
17, 333, 336-37, 438-44, 448-52, 
456 

Sharp, Cecil J. See Campbell, Olive D. 
Sharp, Dallas Lore, 519 
Shaw, George Bernard, 275 n., 436, 
4 SI, 523 

Shaw, Irwin, 523 
Sheean, Vincent, 255, 522 
Shelley, Percy Bj'sshe, 302, 336-37, 
349 - 50 , 427, 429, 43 r, 461, 603, 

606 ; ref. to, 35 
Shepard, Odell, 604 
Sheppard, Muriel E., 314 
“Ship” (themes), 52, 54 
Shircr, William, 322 
Short stories 

analysis of, 490-93 
anthologies of, 4S8; list of, 499 
references on, 334 
teaching, 487-94; -m-iting of, 286-93 
“Signposts,” 489 n. 

Sill, Edward Rowland, 384 

Similes, 162-63, I79, =77, 397-98, 4=9 

Smion, Richard L., 595 

Simonds, Frank, 468 

Singmaster, Elsie, 491 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 

346-47 

Sir Roger de Covcrlcy Papers, The. 

See Spectator, The. 

Sitwell, Edith, 393 n. 

Skinner, Otis, 43S, 452 
Slang, 156, 164, 17s, iSi 
Slogans, use of in teaching, loi 
Sluice Box (Montana), quoted, 640-44 
Smith, Cicely Fox, 603 
Smith, Dora V., 650 n. 

Smith, Edwin. See Boas. 

Smith, J(oseph) Russell, 9 
Smith, Marian R., 333 n. 

Snow, Edgar, 322 

Social and economic problems, 521-24 
Social Living’* 
an elective course, 17-1S 
an integrated course, 13-14 
Song of Roland, The, 343-46 


“Song of Hugh Glass” (poetry unit), 
607-0S 
Songs, 331 
list of, 331 
Sonnets, 330 
list of, 330 

Shakespearian, quoted, 404-05 
Soule,_ George, 523 

Speaking, public and class (pupils), 
247-48, 263, 312 

Spectator, The (Addison and Steele), 
311, 3=5, 531 ; ref. to, 233 
theme founded on, 639 
Speech 

choric, 233 ; references on, 621-22 
levels of, 137-3S, 173, 180 
parts of, 83, 90 
See also English. 

Speech, the teacher’s, 132, 240-42, 244, 
249 n. See also English, subhead. 
Speech work, 132, 239-64 
corrective, 262 

correlated with other subjects, 233- 


57 

criteria for selecting material on, 639 
importance of, 242-44 
mechanical mds for, 239-60 
class vs. individual, 261-64 
See also Oral work. 

Spelling, 115-24, 243, 246 
changing fashions in, 118-21 
demons, 71 
dramatizing, 120 
minimum essentials for, 572 
oral, 121 

rules, indecision regarding, 122-23 
rules for teaching, 116-1S, 120, 124 
speech work correlated with, 237 
“sugar-coating,” 129 
tests, 117, 224, 246; list of, with 
publishers, 130 
trouble spots, 120-21, 125-26 
variations in, 257 

words often misspelled, 45, 48, 6°- 
61, 69, 116-1S, 120-21, 126 
Spenser, Edmund, 347 
Spyri, Johanna, 377 
Stage 

conventions, 44^-44 
settings. 437-39 - . .,,- 

State Teachers Association, 544-45 
Steamships (in italics), 132 
Stecd,'wickharo, in Basic English, 617 
SteeleT Richard, 529 "• 
tator. The. 
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\ocabtilaiy ■wort <Ccint ) 

appioa-di to »5j ss 

Ttftttncts for 14 
teadung a bv product 172-Bi 
Voce tbe pupils ss* 
t«ottLei? 160 4S5 
\ooe the teachers 340-42 364 SS* 

W alter J Grace and others 134 (&) 
Walpole HUKb 475 551 
“V* andetlust" ^poetry visut> 603^4 
Ward Charles 49 *>9*' 

(6) »3» 234 quoted 134 
Warder EvaJune N 8 n 
Warner Cbatles Dudley SJ5 
Warren Robert P 5ee Brooks 
Washin;rtoa, George ref to 118 
Waste ttmber (illus > 91 99 
W ebb W alter and others, 10 

Webster Jean 377 

trebj erti \eaf luternaitonal Dutton 
ary Guide to an 
Wells Hferbert) Gfeorge) 476 
Resiem iottfK Xfeet* Easttn Culture 
(Barrj Sweeney and Schoel 
hopf) 7 la 3S7»* 

Wesley Charles, 351 
Wtarton, Edith 137 333 318 498 
499 quoted 137 41 S 
Wheeler ^siard J 607 
W'heelock John lialb 604 
White Eiw>n 353 S16 quoted 
iSo 

Wlute Holman and others 10 
Wh te Stenart Edward 315 60S 
Wh te WUhaia Allen 333 
Whitman Walt, 331 43811. <13 604 
606 

WTiitcey Orello C See Chapman 
Henry S 

Wh lUer John GreenleaJ 431 
W iddemer hlargaret 604 007 
W ildef Thornton 499 
WiHons, Mary E 499 
W kUsmson Florence Oo 
Watittson Eupton A enalysis of a 
story b> 490-91 
WiBiams, Ben Ames 383 
Williams Blanche C 377 
Wdtmjt Burton Ethel II, 10 
WUron Bullet tt for ijihrartorts 331 n. 
Winnelka technique 463-63 
Wmtsth Ida 373 74 3760. 

W liter Owen 396 
Woflord Aide sit 


Wolfe Humbert 36s quoted 397*^ 
Wood Francis Cilchnst 491 
Woolf Vtrgirua 465 
W ord pictures, 45 46 395*95 
Wirtis, *35 , . t. 

as the «yiiiptonia of otrturoance 
(flayakan'a) 614 15 
borrowed rSa-Sj 
degeneration of 160 n, jSr 
dissection of ts&, *7h-77 
evrphetmsma, i6s-h6 
foreign italics for I31 
fossl t6i iBa 
guide 193-95 
history of i6o-t» 1 9 
incorrect use of specihc 77 1 16-18 
136 139 151 157 5* ij6 
hey 175 *90-91 109 
tneanings of 153 173 174 80 257, 
chang^ 161 63 differences in 
130 ifi 58 extended 163 6J 
new learning 173 177-S0 
often confosi^ or misused 139 171 
7* 174 *83 356 
picture 180 

piauresque or vuid 87-8S 156, 

163 175 174 176 
space 194*95 177 
stale (cliches) 163-64 173 1S3 
taboo 165-66 

time 19J 94 37s 3S1 384 
toots 1 73 

transition 318 320 394 
See also Roots Prefixes Sufifixes, 
WoriL worth Williatn at 337 349 

330 437 4*811- 431 533 60s 

606 607 ref to 339 
Work sheet^ 313 14 at6-iS 
Workmansh p pride m good 39 67 
81 87 103 391 305 
“World of Fancy The outline 39-30 
Wnzbt Harold Ben agon, 

Wnght hlllton assn. (6) 

Wnsht R chard (Vntfre fonf 254 
WnUng let els of (Ha)akawa) 613 14 
Written work. See Composition. 

I ale Rei ew 334 
keau Wmiam Butler 351 3950 
Young Bnghatn ref to t 6 o 
\ onng Mary B, S n. 

Voune Stark 499 
I Outk s Cotnpofts&n 303 


Zinsser Hans 28511 , 535 533 
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Books and Articles 


Abbot, Waldo, 260 

Abbott, Allan, and Trabue, M. R., 
373. 429. 577 

Aitchison, Gertrude M., 26S 
Alden, Raymond M., 297, 326, 349, 
35°. 353 

America’s Reference Work, 211 
Analytical Scales of Attainment in 
Literature, 577 
Anderson, Harold A., 435 
Ann, Y. Nellie, 599 
Appy, Nellie, 267, 432 
Archer, Clifford, 14S 
Arndt, Katherine E., and Baum, A. C., 
460 

Ashhaugh, Ernest J. See Horn, Ernest. 
Ashmun, Margaret E., 499 
Ashton, John, 531 

Auslander, Joseph, and Hill, F. E., 
. 327. 43i» 432 

Avery, Elizabeth, and CofSn, I. P., 266 
Asley, Lowry, 327 
Ayre^ Spelling Scale, 150 


Bailey, John C., 330 

Baird, A. Craig, 600 

Baker, Ernest A., 354 

Baker, Eugene H., 112 

Baker, F. T., and others, 339 

Baker, George P., 457 

Baker, Grace H. See McCallister. 

Balch, Minton, 334 

Baldwin, James, 346 

Barnes, Walter, 360 

Barrett, Edndn R., 184 

■D T. M., 374, 377 

Bashefkin, Sara S., 433 
Baugh, Albert C., 183 
Baum, Alice E. See Arndt. 

Baxter, Fredric B., 334 
Bealy, John O. See Hubbell. 
Beaton, Welford, 459 
Becker, May Lamberton, 499 
Bement, Douglas, 334. 496 
Benson, Rachel T. See Woodring. 


Bernstein, Theodore M. See Garst. 
Bessey, Mabel, and Coffin, I. P., 369 
Betzner, J., and Lyman, R. L., 375 
Beust, Nora, 593 

Bibliography of Tests for Use in 
Schools, 374 

Blaisdell, Thomas C., 149, 237, 458, 
333, 559 , „ , „ 

Boas, Ralph P., and Hahn, B. M., 531 
and Smith, Edwin, 432, 456, 458, 
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Bond, Rowena, 37 

Books for nigh Schools (Oregon), 393 
Books for Home Reading, 337 
Borchers, Gladys L., and others, 266 
Bosler, Don R., 361 
Bosworth, Hallam, 601 
Bragdon, CUfford, 261 
Brigance, William N., 600 
Briggs’ English Form Test for Grades 

7 - 9 t 576 

Iroodcar/ Receivers and Phonographs 
for Classroom Use, 260 
Broehl, Frances, 360 
Broening, Angela M.,_ 369. See also 
Conducting Experiences. 

Brooks, Cleanth, Jr., and Warren, 
R. P., 428, 432 
Brower, Alice V., 49® 

Brown, Carroll E., 497 

Brown, Rollo, sgb aSS 

Bryan, William F., and Crane, R. -, 

Burchl^Mary (Stanford Test), 374, 
577 

Bvnuro, Ruth, 497> 


Cadigan, 

Camenisch, Sophia C., 75 
Campbell, Oscar Jo 4^0 

others. 430 

Carney, Klhrabeth. iSec ^ 

Cmpenter, George R.. and others, 3a9 
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599 
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Ctawbers, Helen 497 
Cband^f Frank W, 457 
CUa^TPan taicy H-, 143 i?o 181 aa* 
a37 la? 

Cbild Eranm J 34S 
CJntrcli Alfred John 346 
Clark. Barrett H 354 457 
Clark* Frances 499 
Clow. Esther It, 198 
Cody Sherwm 148 
Cotnn Isabelie P Sfe Avery Bessey 
Collj"" M Arlene 376 
Colodny Isidor See Hixaa 
CoUm Padraic sad 
C<fnJ*‘e(uts Kipentneet tn fnf&rk 
IJS J60 <99 

Conrad 

Conrad Lawrence 1S5 

Cook. Alice 560 

Cboi Luel!a rri 137 19S 534 
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Bclanej MatsareV 497 
De Lima Apnes, 539 
Deutscb Babette 434 , , „ .«• 

Devme Aema C and HultnP G L 
14^ 

Ehas, Carl J.. 535 
Diokrnsott T JL. 457 
Dison G sUiani bl 34b . „ , 

Douglass, Harl R,, a^ Ftik, Anna fti., 
57 

Dm/lrnf Alphdbets 589 
"Drake Itowena C ^ 45^ 

Drewry Jooa E., SJS 

■Latcan Lois R^ 130 
Eastman Mas >33 434 
Eaton IDrold 4W 577 
Eberhart B iJXrei) 38 
EAelmas L„ 185 
EeBs, 5V C., 37 S 
ElUs, Manon L., 438 
Engle Paul 451 
Enos, Bertram 433 
Ernst Margaret S., 1S6 
Euncb AJr-ifl C 5«e Haggerty 
BxpttTmce Ctemeutum tn ^ngUsk A n 
tir 145 238 266 297 375 

599 


S78 

and others 369 374 430 49^ 

Cook, Margaret, 267 
Cooper Alice C., 327 
Cope Pauline 560 

Coulter Dougi^ ^j8 

Cor £*dncj 359 559 

Cra'S AEce E 266 600 

CraW lintioia J., 237 29" 496 559 

Q;ana Ronild S 5ee B^yao 

Crawfaed 4.iivpal E 4yS. 

"CrttioiinH Oor PupTs Poems ” 435 
Croeker Liorel 267 


Cross Ethan A., and Carney ETu* 
beth 233 327 458 498 533 559 
Crerr EnglDk Test 376 
Cijrl llervm J., 297 


Fagm Aatbaii D,, Sdo 
Farmer Paul, 435 

Tenti Heuiy 434 
Ferns Melca J-r 500 
Filk, Anna M See Douglass, 

Fintli Hortense 267 
F taroy Edwin 11 ., 793 594 
Flemmiug CecJe 3V , 376 See alto 
Eciiijcow^v 
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